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XVI. 
AUSTIN REEFER SOLILOQUISES. 


THE accommodation in the way of bedrooms at Treeby Cottage 
was necessarily limited. When Mr. Treeby and his guests ar- 
rived, the former had laid his commands on his wife to see that 
Ned’s room and the spare room were got ready for the unexpected 
visitors; and, in fact, had Master Edward not happened to have 
been away from home, the Reefers would have had to occupy the 
same dormitory, unless, indeed, Mrs. Treeby, in the exercise of 
some domestic ingenuity, had contrived a shake-down for one of 
them in the drawing-room or in her husband’s “study.” It will 
seem to many to be attaching an exaggerated importance to a 
matter apparently so trivial thus to mention it with such minute- 
ness and circumstantiality, but when it is remembered that we are 
constantly meeting with people who, if they have been in the 
habit of having a sleeping apartment all to themselves, are really 
very seriously disconcerted and put out when anything arises by 
which their usual mode of enjoying repose is interfered with, it 
will, I think, be generally conceded that the subject is not with- 
out its interest and value, and that it ought not to be disposed of 
with a mere casual allusion. Moreover, in this particular instance 
an event of some small moment did actually hang on the circum- 
stance of the brothers occupying the same room, as will shortly be 
shown. Austin Reefer, as I have before remarked, had a philo- 
sophic turn of mind, and he had acquired a habit (said by many 
to be peculiar to philosophers) of sitting ruminating in his bed- 
room for some time before he actually got into bed and drew the 
blankets over him. It had become a custom for Tom to leave his 
own dormitory and to join his brother for a time in these rumina- 
tions, and very often the two would sit musing — over the 
fire for half an hour at a time in perfect silence, Tom generally 
waiting for Austin to initiate a conversation. The latter once re- 
ieekiod to his brother that they were bound to join the Society of 
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Friends, because it was scarcely honourable to be always holding 
Quakers’ meetings on the sly, and at the same time publicly to 
profess themselves members of the Episcopal persuasion. As was 
natural, the “spare room” at Treeby Cottage, which was also the 
largest and grandest in the house, had been allotted to Austin, 
but it so happened that Mr. E. Treeby’s apartment, which Tom was 
to occupy, was of particularly small dimensions and rather scantily 
furnished withal, and so Austin, who had a parental solicitude for 
his brother’s health, at once insisted upon there being an exchange. 
“ And Tom,” he said, as he left the invalid installed in the finer 
chamber, and was proceeding down the passage to his own more 
humble dormitory, “you'd better stop a you are, and I will 
come over to you in about half an hour if the house seems gone 
to sleep, and there is no danger of meeting anybody. You must 
get into bed, though, and not sit up for me; I can sit by the fire, 
and if you are awake, and like to talk, we can.” It was not only 
in a thoughtful, but also in (for him) a slightly excited frame of 
mind that Austin entered the sacred little room usually occupied 
by the heir-apparent to all the honours, glories, and dignities of 
the house of Treeby. That illustrious youth had left marks of his 
presence in a pair of old cast-away boots shoved into a drawer 
with some worn-out fishing tackle. Austin sat down before the 
fire, and taking the bunch of broken hooks and casting lines, 
twisted them round his fingers in an abstracted manner, with his 
eyes bent reflectively on the coals. It would be no hard matter 
surely to divine his thoughts. I think I can guess this much; that 
precise, methodical, prudent man as he was, and far less susceptible 
than most men to the influence of the passion df Love, he had at 
length had to own the blind god’s power, and to fall conquered 
before him; Cupid had at last discovered the joint in the strong 
man’s armour, and had pierced him hard and sure with his crafty 
arrow. nd this in the course of one evening! Yes, it was plain 
enough that if Austin had not actually reached that stage at which we 
are wont to talk of people as having fallen in love, and if he was 
at this very moment stoutly denying to himself that he had done 
so, he was yet so far showing premonitory symptoms of the disease 
that no one could doubt, but that with a little time and a few 
favourable circumstances, those symptoms would rapidly develop 
into the fatal malady itself. It certainly seemed a wonderful 
phenomenon that, seasgn after season as he had spent in London, 
meeting young ladies of every imaginable type and variety under 
circumstances of every imaginable description—at dinner parties, 
at croquet parties, at balls, at flower shows, at concerts, at the 
theatre and the opera—Wot one of the heavenly beings had been 
able to make the smallest impression on his obdurate heart, not 
one had been more to him than another, not one had ever caused 
him a moment’s uneasiness or robbed him of an houv’s rest; but 
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that, the day over, each syren had been for the time being for- 
gotten, he had got into bed fancy-free, and had slept the sound 
and blissful slumber which a tranquil heart, a calm brain, and pure 
digestion bring. And still more marvellous was it that, after 
having safely steered through so many and strong temptations, he 
should have at length succumbed almost—indeed, I should be 
sorry to warrant that it was not altogether—at first sight to the 
fascinations of one whom most people would have characterised as 
a raw young girl with little or no education, good-looking indeed. 
but extremely loud and fast, not to say vulgar, in manners, an 
possessing accomplishments of the meanest order. 

But, after all, what more curious and inexplicable phenomena are 
there than those which are to be found in the world of love. So 
common, indeed, have these phenomena become, that we have 
ceased to regard them with much astonishment. No one could 
have been more surprised at this sudden development of tender 
feeling than was Austin himself. The consciousness of it took him 
altogether aback, and perhaps his astonishment was not wholly a 
pleasant one; for, laying down the tangled bunch in his hand, he 
took the poker and poked at the fire in an irritated way, very foreign 
indeed to the manner of the usually placid and unexcitable Austin. 
But the feeling was there, irrepressible, undeniable, and it had to 
be faced and endured with as much philosophy as might be, if, 
indeed, I may speak of having to endure an emotion so soft and 
ecstatic, so thrillingly delicious, even at the moment when it is 
winding its insidious fetters around the heart, and causing that 
heart to feel, as the hold is gradually tightened, that its peace, its 
freedom, its independence are gone for ever. Poke at the fire and 
stare into the fire as he might in the effort to subdue his thoughts, 
and to bring them back to reason, a bewitching form of airy hght- 
ness would still flit before him, looking with honest, truthful eyes 
into his—eyes that would now dance with fun, now glance with a — 
piquant archness, yet withal with a perfect modesty, now rage 
droop with an expression of pensiveness and deepest sadness, whic! 
it was plain was not the normal nor accustomed revelation of their 
nature. And the form would open a pair of cherry lips and break 
into joyous laughter, and utter words to him of wayward wanton 
naughtiness, which to conventional martinets would be terrible 
outrages on propriety, but every tone of which, somehow or other, 
sounded sweet and precious in his ears, and made his blood shoot 
quicker through his veins; and suddenly he would hear the voice 
burst out into rich song, and each note, albeit it may have been 
wild and rude, set the blood this time rushing and leaping im- 
petuously in its course, and the burden of the song went ever ring- 
ing through his soul: “ Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms, which I gaze on so fondly to-day, were to-morrow to 
fade ” 
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“To Oh, Heavens pet never! never!” he 
murmured, vehemently, dropping the poker, and burying his face 
in his hands, for the of had awake 
in his heart, and imagination and memory were already fanning 
them into flame; and when that is the case, the most formal and 
circumlocutory of us will forget himself, and break into natural 
language. 

It was in vain for him, two minutes after, to seize the poker 
again and belabour the coals more vigorously than ever, and then 
to ask himself indignantly what it all concerned him, and how it 
should matter to him, supposing her charms were to fade that very 
night, and she was to make her appearance at breakfast next 
morning with grey hair and a face intersected with wrinkles. The 
fairy would remain, and would: make her charms felt; the eyes 
would laugh and flash; the voice would roll and thrill. It was 
quite in vain to try and disown the tender hurt of his bosom; and 
don’t believe but that, in spite of his rage against himself, Austin 
thought that hurt much greater pleasure than pain, and would not 
for the world have had it soothed but in one way and by one 
person. Does anybody know of an intenser rapture than the 
dawn of a pure and sincere first passion in the heart? I know of 
only one which can surpass it—its meridian brightness in the 
knowledge that the passion is returned. It will not possibly satisfy 
every taste, this picture of a new-born lover telling his woes to the 
fire, and relieving the agitations of his mind by brandishing the 
poker. Romantic people, fastidious in such matters, will naturally 
demur, or, at any rate, may reasonably be expected to demur to 
such a prosaic situation. Why not have made the love-stricken 
man, when he entered the room, walk to the window, open the 
shutters, throw up the casement, look forth on the clear night, 
whisper his plaint to the moon and stars, and there and then, 
under the inspiration of those chaste fires, pen “a ballad to his 
mistress’s eyebrow?” ‘That doubtless would have been the correct 
and usual course, and might have been expected to invest Austin 
and his passion with a tenderer interest; but there were two very 
strong and special reasons against it. First of all, the sentimental 
side of Austin’s mind was of an essentially philosophical character, 
and would never have developed itself in the manner above sug- 
gested ; and, secondly, the time of the year being mid-winter—the 
night might have been very lovely, but it was also very cold—the 
inspiration of the moon and stars would in all probability have 
been a chilly one; and, in short, though sitting with head out of 
window, talking to the planets, might have been the most romantic, 
sitting by the fire was decidedly the most comfortable. 

So there Austin sat and soliloquised. 

“Who on earth will venture to predict his fate after this?” 
would the unhappy being exclaim, as the tumultuous thoughts 
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crowded through his brain. “ Hadn’t I made up my mind that I 
was to die a bachelor, and didn’t I boast and prophesy that no girl 
would ever have the power to move me? asn’t I proof against 
Lucy Hillyard’s beauty and Fanny Hislop’s singing, though I saw 
the one and heard the other constantly for nine months? Wasnt 
it plain that Lucy was an incorrigible flirt, and Fanny a bundle of 
affectation? And didn’t I resist Geraldina Waters’ fascinations, 
who, it was perfectly evident, had no other reason for her partiality 
to me than the interest she felt in my bank account, and the ex- 
pectations which people told her I had? And yet I come down 
to this obscure place, more out of curiosity than anything else, and 
almost at first sight this girl throws a spell over me, and makes me 
feel as if I could never tire of watching her. What is it in her 
that has bewitched me? She is beautiful; everybody would admit 
that; but beauty alone has never attracted me; and as to that, I 
have seen more regular features. It’s evident that her education 
has not been properly attended to, and that she is deplorabl 
ignorant of ever so many things she ought to know. That besull 
father of hers must have behaved like a brute to them all. I 
wonder what he has been about all the evening? I don’t at all 
believe his story about the amount of business on his hands. And 
where are her accomplishments? She only sings the simplest 
things, and her voice is wholly uncultivated ; but what a voice it 
is! My God! how every tone went through me! 


Oh! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south. 


I used to think that duke a lackadaisical goose for saying so, but I 
can sympathise with him now. And then the way she talks! 
every other word unmitigated slang! How disgusted the Polsons 
would be if they heard her, and what a state of fury they would 
be in if they knew I admired her. But how innocent it is! She 
has no more idea that she is using fast language than that those 
” of hers are made to break hearts. How charming she is when 
she looks arch, and says those naughty things so naively, and with 
such an absence of affectation; and how pretty and coaxing was her 
way with her mother! Poor Mrs. Treeby, she must have spent a 
hard life of it with that blustering, bullying husband. I wish that 
son, whom they expect home, had been sent to school five years 
earlier, before he could teach his sister his own refined phraseology. 
But somehow her slang sounds pretty in her—to me at least. 
I wonder why it is? I have heard other girls talk in the 
same way, and thought them disgustingly vulgar. The reason 
of the difference must be that they did it on purpose, know- 
ing well enough what it means and why they did it; she 
does it iff utter simplicity, without any motive whatever. 
What made her manner change so suddenly? The fact of that 
odd sister having a bad headache would surely not have produced 
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such a result, yet I am certain she had something to do with it. 
How sad she looked at prayers, and so beautiful at the same 
time! There is more in her than mere animal spirits. I believe 
there are some people whose whole character you can divine by a 
kind of instinct the first moment you meet them, and I believe it 
was instinct gave me a consciousness of what she really was when 
she came and shook hands in that natural way.” 

Yet, pausing a moment to ruminate the subject, the thought 
would suddenly flash through the sufferer’s brain that this adorable 
child of nature, whose apparent honesty and openness of disposi- 
tion and artlessness of manner had touched him so much, might 
after all be only a designing little puss, who was either playing 
Geraldina Waters’ game on her own account, or had been trained 
to it by an unscrupulous father and mother to meet their own 
sordid views. 

“ How do I know but that they may all be in a conspiracy to- 
gether to entrap Tom and myself. Old Treeby himself, it’s quite 
clear, had no other motive in asking us here than to get us to 
marry two of his daughters, and perhaps they may all be in the plot 
together; Mrs. Treeby’s meekness and gentleness may all be 
assumed, and Kate’s simplicity and abandon may be nothing more 
than acting ; Geraldina used to put on all kinds of characters, just 
what she thought would suit my humour, and did them very well 
too, and this may be a parallel case. Treeby, I am sure, has dis- 
covered everything he possibly can about us, and in all proba- 
bility he has told his wife and daughters what he knows, and has 
concocted a conspiracy with them to decoy us into matrimony. 
Of course, situated as they are, the knowledge of our being men 
of independent fortunes is a great temptation ; living in such an 
out-of-the-way place, where they never see any one, and with such 
a father, one could scarcely wonder if they took the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself to free themselves from bondage.” 

But next moment would come a violent reaction ; utter ridicule 
at the idea of Kate and her mother being anything but what they 
seemed, bitter scorn at himself for having for amoment enter- 
tained the idea. 

“Folly—shame! to sup that anything short of the most 
uncompromising truth could dwell in either of those faces. As 
open and clear as the heavens—both of them. I’m not so certain 
about Miss Treeby, though; I think she designs something with 
those ringlets of hers, and if she means to set a trap, poor Tom is 
just the man to fall into it. I must go and have a talk with him. 
‘Twenty minutes to twelve! He will be in bed and sound asleep.” 

Saying which, the philosopher stirred his fire and repaired to 
the “spare room,” where he found nothing of his brother but 
his head peeping out from under the bed-clothes. 
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XVIII. 


A PAIR OF LOVERS AND AN INCIDENT. 


“‘T’m glad to see you in bed, Tom; are you awake or asleep?” 

“Oh, wide awake,” replied Tom, stretching himself and yawn- 
ing ; “I’ve been trying hard to get to sleep, but can’t manage it.” 

“ Owing to the new situation you are in, probably. Is your 
bed comfortable?” 

“Oh, very. It’s not that which has kept me awake.” 

“Well, what do you think of this place and its inhabitants? I 
one. was quite worth our while to come and explore, don’t 
you 

“I’m very glad we did come,” replied Tom, enthusiastically, 
while his pale face flushed slightly. ‘I’ve enjoyed this evening 
so much, in spite of its being so quiet; Miss Treeby is such a 
charming nice person!” 

“T felt sure that was ad opinion of her. Is it she who has 
been keeping you awake?” 

“T think it is partly. Somehow, I seemed as if I couldn’t get 
the songs she sang out of my head.” 

“T don’t wonder at that at all. I never heard such an apelogy 
for singing before in my life. What were the names of the pieces 
she professed to sing? She might have sung the one for the other 
without the least danger of any one detecting the difference. I 
was thankful enough when she had finished, and of course you 
were the same?” 

“No, I wasn’t ; I was awfully sorry when she told me she was 
obliged to stop because she had come to an end of all her pieces. 
She said she was going to write to London for more. Was there 
anything odd about her singing, Austin? I thought it was very 
pretty, only in some parts her voice went very low. I wish she 

ad a stronger voice.” 

“| hope you admired that shrieking bit which eventually died 
away in such a melodious whisper,” said Austin, with a laugh, for 
he wanted to throw as much ridicule as possible on Miss Emily’s 
performances, knowing his simple-minded brother to be, not only 
no judge of music, but no judge of female character in its many 
types and phases, “ Yes, ‘Tom, I think there was something re- 
markably odd about both the voice and the singing, and, what is 
more, I think Miss Treeby has begun to set her cap at you, and 
will be making fierce love to you if we stay here many days.” 

“ Well, and don’t you think her a charming sort of person?” 
replied Tom, flushing quite crimson, partly from surprise at his 
brother’s opinion with respect to Emily’s designs, and partly with 
delight at the thought of so divine a creature condescending to 
bestow her regards on a being so humble as himself. The youth 
was only twenty-one, and had not yet had the opportunity of 
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gaining the same amount of worldly experience as his shrewder 
and more observant brother. It was deliciously flattering to his 
self-love to find that a young lady who could sing so angelically, 
who could look at him with so enchantingly languishing a gaze, 
who had such lovely ringlets to toss back from her blushing coun- 
tenance, and who was possessed of a poodle so immaculate, had 
been attracted to him the very first moment she saw him, and was 
laying herself out for the express purpose of winning his approval 
and esteem, and—oh, rapturous thought !—perhaps, too, his love. 
“ Suppose she—she should get to have a feeling towards me, to— 
to fall in love with me,” he continued, with a hesitating and con- 
fused manner, “ where is the harm? I should have money enough 
to marry on, you know, if Miss Treeby did not mind living a little 
economically at first; and then when the governor dies I shall 
have more than four times as much. I wish Treeby would ask us 
to stay beyond the time we came for, for I want to become fully 
acquainted with her and the others. Of course I have no ear for 
music, and I don’t know whether her singing is good or not, but 
I liked it very much, and the tunes; and—and the whole evening 
somehow has been running in my head, and keeping me from 
going to sleep.” 

“T thought it had,” said Austin; “I was afraid that the ring- 
lets, singing, and other fascinations, had made an impression on 

ou.” 

ae: Why afraid?” asked Tom in rather a nettled tone. “Is there 
anything about Miss Treeby you disapprove of ? I expected to 
hear you say you were as much taken with her as I am. You 
seem to have taken a prejudice against her, and you’ve only seen 
her one evening, you know. Do you think the same of her 
sister? You and she were together just as much as I and Miss 
Treeby.” 

It was Austin’s turn to colour now. 

“ Believe me, Tom, I’ve no other object in speaking than to 
warn you to be on your guard. I can’t help thinking that Miss 
Treeby has designs upon you, and I don’t think it is mere preju- 
dice on my part. You must remember how she is situated, and 
that she is probably aware of what your circumstances and ex- 
pectations are; if you were a poor man, and likely to remain so, 
perhaps she would have been less bent upon pleasing you. But 
it’s clear she made a dead set at you this evening; and I’ve heard 
something about her when she was at Ashleigh which makes me 
think that she would be quite willing to make a set at any eligible 
man. I should say her sister was a very different girl Anybody 
can see, even with such short experience as we have had, that they 
are very unlike one another: the youngest is nature itself; her 
sister is thoroughly affected in everything she says and does. If it 
was Kate, and not Emily, who had prevented you from sleeping, 
I should have no objections, although in your present health [ 
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think it would be imprudent in you to determine on marrying,” 
continued this sage monitor in as quiet and unconcerned a tone as 
he could command, and of course trying all the time to convince 
himself that it would have made no earthly difference to him had 
Tom’s susceptibilities been aroused by Kate instead of by Emily. 
“ Ah, yes, I always forget about my health,” said Tom sadly, 
utting his hand up to his brow. “I never thought of the likeli- 
ood of Miss Treeby having mercenary motives; but of course 
you are much more able to judge of these things than I am, and I 
ow you say all you do say because you think it. But what do 
you want me to do, Austin? Iam quite ready to be guided by 
ou.” 
™é I haven’t said anything to pain you, have I?” said Austin, 
taking his brother’s thin hand in his. ‘I am sorry that I men- 
tioned your health, but you know how anxious | am that you 
should try and keep your thoughts at present from everything that 
would excite you. I don’t want you to do anything except to be on 
your guard during the time we are here; don’t give Miss Treeby 
too much encouragement if she shows a great eagerness to be con- 
stantly singing to you, and a disposition to get you by yourself at 
every opportunity, and to begin chatting confidentially with you. 
You must not let your affections get the better of you until you 
are pretty sure of the worth of the person you are going to bestow 
them on,” he continued, laughing. 

“Oh, no, of course not,” replied Tom, with a sigh. 

“Good night, then; and just try if you can’t forget the ringlets 
and the singing, and go to sleep.” 

Tom Reefer being a person more given to lean upon others than 
upon himself, and being especially penetrated with a profound re- 
spect for his brother, of course duly appreciated that brother’s 
anxious care in coming to him and lecturing him so wisely, like 
some experienced old spinster, on the dangers which surround a 
young man of great expectations. I wonder, supposing the posi- 
tion of things had been reversed, and that it had been Tom who 
came and lectured the philosopher about Kate instead of the phi- 
losopher Tom, whether the iiahen would have received the 
admonition with the same measure of equanimity and thankful- 
ness? It would be as reasonable, I suppose, to wonder why people 
are always so ready to thrust their advice upon others, when at the 
very moment they give it they are probably going to do the very 
thing against which they are protesting with such fervent zeal. It 
must be pleasant to be a philosopher sometimes. Austin being 
one, had arrived at the convenient conclusion—by some sort of 
intuitive process, no doubt—that Kate was the child of nature, 
and that if he should by degrees come to have a tender sentiment 
for her, he might indulge it without the smallest misgiving, 
but that Emily was an artful and designing baggage, and that 
Tom must take care what he was doing, and avoid her insidious 
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snares. It must be remembered that Austin’s experience of the 
two captivators was precisely the same, if we omit that report, got 
at second hand, about Emily at Ashleigh. Well, well, the philo- 
sopher shut his brother’s door, and walked cheerfully along the 
passage to his own room. As he was within a few feet of the door 
a sudden noise made him stop short. A strange noise it was; it 
had a mixed sort of sound in it, as of some one speaking very 
rapidly and laughing every now and then between his words. As 
Austin stood and listened it was repeated several times, and the 
laughs sounded to him unnatural, as they burst forth at intervals 
in a spasms. They were totally unlike the ordinary expres- 
sions of merriment and hilarity; and then there was this curious 

abble of words, rushing on without pause, except as the wild 
aes broke in. What could it be? Mr. Treeby came first 
into Austin’s mind. Was he still in his “ study” busy among his 
papers, and were these the extraordinary effects which his employ- 
ment was having on him? There was silence for a little, and 
Austin stood listening. The sounds had evidently come from the 
right of where he was standing. He went a few steps along a 
narrow side passage branching off at right angles to Ned’s room, 
and then he stood still again. In a few minutes the same noise 
was repeated. The other parts of the house seemed perfectly 
quiet, as if everybody had gone to bed, save that at this moment a 
wakeful clock told out the hour of twelve from somewhere below 
stairs. Austin listened attentively, but was unable to recognise 
the voice. It was not Mr. Treeby’s; of that he felt sure. Being 
quite ignorant of the geography of the house, he was uncertain 
where the passage he was in might lead him. It could not go 
very far, he believed, for Treeby Cottage, all in all, was but a small 
edifice. It might possibly be the way to the servants’ rooms; the 
noises he heard might proceed from the servants, who might be 
amusing themselves after this boisterous fashion; only the extreme 
lateness of the hour made this an improbable hypothesis. Nor did 
the peculiar nature of the sounds favour it. Still there was risk in 
his attempting to unravel the mystery by going farther on, for he 
might suddenly find himself face to face with one of his hosts in a 
quarter of the house where it was known he had no business to be 
at that time of night. What if this strange thing had something 
to do with the Treeby girls? But this, too, seemed improbable, 
for surely he would recognise their voices! The sounds again 
reached him, and this time almost louder than before. The laugh- 
ing part struck him as more unnatural than ever; his curiosity got 
the better of him, and he moved forward in the direction whence 
the mysterious noises proceeded. 

He was at no loss to see his way, for the winter moon (at the 
time at the full) shone in through a window in front of him, and 
flooded the whole place with light. The passage went farther than 
he had imagined; it seemed to come to an abrupt termiration at 
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this window through which the moon’s radiance was streaming, 
but when he reached the window, he found that it descended some 
steps, wound a few yards to the left of the window, and ended in 
a glass door. The door was shut violently by some one on the 
other side of it, and as Austin stole softly up, he fancied he heard, 
in addition to the previous sounds, the sound of another voice, in 
which it seemed as if the person from whom it issued was trying 
to suppress a sob. He again stopped short, for it was evident that 
the persons, whoever they were, were close at hand on the other 
side of the door, and were standing still, and he was afraid to pro- 
ceed, as he might easily have been seen through the glass. He was 
but a couple of yards from the door, yet, although he strained his 
eyes to the utmost, he could catch sight of nothing but the dim 
outline of a wall lying in deep shadow; and at this moment the 
moon, withdrawing behind a thick cloud, rendered the obscurity 
more dense. The hysterical laughter and confused jabber of words 
continued; so abrupt and rapid was the latter that it was im 
sible to collect any eaisiok sentence from it. It gave Austin a 
disagreeable feeling to listen to it, but the strange nature of the 
whole thing, with its attendant circumstances, produced a fascina- 
tion which kept him rooted to the spot. After a second or two 
the voice suddenly ceased its incoherent jargon, and gave forth a 
deep sigh, and in the interval of stillness which succeeded Austin 
distinctly heard a sob from the other voice which had arrested him . 
a short time before. Then both voices became gradually more in- 
distinct, and footsteps made themselves heard, treading hurriedly 
on what seemed to be uncarpeted boards, showing that the 
mysterious beings had again begun to move. 

Austin thought that he might now safely venture up to the 
door. He did so, and, looking through the glass, caught a glimpse 
of two figures in long white night-dresses as they hastily descended 
what he guessed to be the back staircase of the house, leading to 
the culinary regions. As they disappeared, the moon flashed out 
in full blaze, and just for one instant thrust into clear relief the 
profile of one face---a face white and cold as the light which shone 
upon it. He went not a step farther; his conscience smote him. 
for being where he was and for seeing what he had seen. He re~ 
turned quickly to his room and sat down before the dying fire, for- 
he had more food for rumination than ever. He was angry with. 
himself for what he had done; he had no business, he said, to have: 
gone exploring at all; it would have been more philosophical and 
more in accordance with his usual practice to have resisted tempta~ 
tion when the noise first reached him, and to have gone quietly to 
bed. He had acted like a silly, curious girl, and ought to be 
ashamed of himself. But what to think of the things themselves 
which he had seen! A wondrous strange house and wondrous 
strange people, he felt, as he drew the blankets over him and lost 


himself in a jumble of dreams, where all was incongruity and con- 
VOL. LXIV. c 
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fusion, where the half of half a dozen things seemed to be tacked 
on to the half of half a dozen other things, and nothing to have an 
existence all its own. 


XIX. 
AUSTIN IS LATE FOR BREAKFAST. 


WHEN Austin awoke next morning he experienced that curious 
feeling which generally comes over anyone who has undergone 
some great excitement, or been a witness of some startling or 
impressive incident the last thing before going to bed. It isa 
strange phase of the law of reaction. At the instant the thing 
appears the mind’s perceptions are peculiarly vivid, and what it 
sees is invested with exaggerated proportions and coloured with an 
exaggerated hue. The brain, which has been ruling as king over 
loyal and peaceable subjects, suddenly becomes the victim of a 
general insurrection; all the many peoples of his kingdom— 
thoughts, conceptions, ideas, fancies, memories—seem, by common 
consent, to break loose from every restraint, and to rush, a dis- 
organised and undisciplined band, wildly and riotously about, 
urged by the unconscionable influence of Appearance upon the 
senses. The tumult rages uncontrolled and uncontrollable. Then 
comes sleep, and with it visions of the night, in which, probably, 
the disturbances are repeated, and probably with greater violence, 
and with much that is grotesque and fantastic. The mind has 
been in the twinkling of an eye, without warning, translated into 
a world of intensest action and wildest excitement, and beyond it 
into another world, where all is weltering chaos; but the sleeper 
awakes, and behold, what a transformation! both worlds have 
vanished so completely that he sees them now at a distance as 
infinite as the stars, and remembers them as places where for 
a time he lived a strange and restless existence. All is unbroken 
calm; the mind’s energies lie exhausted and benumbed, hardly 
capable of calling up the past scenes; the subjects have returned 
to their allegiance, and the brain is once more «king over a loyal 
and dutiful people, whose late rebellion can scarcely be believed, 
for they have lapsed now into the extreme of indolence and 
inaction. So intense often is the change from the excess of 
tumult to the excess of quiet, that the sleeper as he wakes can 
scarcely satisfy himself that the actual events were not as much 
dreams as the real dreams themselves. 

Much of this was Austin’s feeling with regard to the incident 
of the night before. Had he actually seen what he had seen, or 
was dhe whale business an illusion, equally with the dreams which 
followed? Had he really turned down that passage and heard 
strange sounds and witnessed a strange sight, instead of going 
straight from his brother’s room to his own? It was difficult to 
believe that it was not identical with the fantasies which had 


| 
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troubled his slumbers. As he thought about the matter, the more 
curious did it seem to him that such a thing should have occurred 
in such a place. He had made up his mind, when he and Tom 
determined upon making a visit to the home of the Treebies, to 
find some rather odd people, living probably in a somewhat peculiar 
manner, judging from the remarkable specimen of the family which 
had come under his notice; but a small cottage surrounded by a 
few trees, standing at the end of a village, and with other houses 
in its immediate neighbourhood, was not exactly the place where 
you might have anticipated a midnight adventure of so marvellous 
and almost weird a character. Had it been some ancient ivy- 
grown castle, of nearly unexplorable size, buried in deep woods, 
and remote from the haunts of men, that he had come to; some 
“lonely moated grange,” with its thousand ghostly traditions of the 
past, and replete with the mysterious legends of a superstitious 
peasantry, it would have been a very different matter; he would 
then have felt no astonishment had he been kept awake half the 
night by noises the most unearthly; and as to people creeping 
about the passages, he would simply have concluded that those 
unhappy personages who, from some acts of a questionable character, 
“done in their days of nature,” had been honoured with the tradi- 
tion of haunting the place for the last score of centuries, were at that 
moment relieving the restlessness of their spirits in the customary 
manner. 


“Talk of love in a cottage,” he muttered, “ this, at any rate, is 
romance in a cottage.” 

Whose was that face he had seen through the glass door? Had 
he been called upon to swear to it, he could not have done so. He 
had barely caught a glimpse of it ; it was only the profile he had 
seen, and that had been greatly concealed by masses of hair 
falling on to the shoulders, so that its identity (supposing he could 
have recognised it) had been nearly destroyed. And then, too, 
the rest of the person’s body had disappeared down the stair, 
which made the problem still more difficult of solution. But 
putting aside conjecture as to who the people were, and what 
they were about at that time of night, the practical question arose, 
how was he to act in regard to this affair? Should he mention it 
at breakfast as an interesting adventure which he had had in the 
night, and rally the family on their house being haunted? or 
should he say nothing about it? He decided at once against the 
first of these courses, for, coupling other things which he had 
observed with his night’s adventure, he had a lurking feeling that 
the mention of it would give pain to some people. Considered in 
every way, he thought the most philosophical course would be not 
to breathe a word of it to any one, not even to Tom. But, never- 
theless, he did not feel so satisfied with the household as a whole, 
as he had done on the previous night, after bidding Tom good 
night. There was something mysterious in the atmosphere of the 
c2 
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place, and he would like to have the mystery cleared ups he 
would like to see his way quite plainly before he made himself too 
much at home with anybody. He thought that it would be a 
good plan, when he had been some days in the house, and had 
come to be on a more intimate footing, to hint the matter deli- 
cately either to Kate or to Mrs. Treeby, and see what light they 
had to throw on it. Until then he believed it might be advisable 
to put a certain restraint upon himself in his intercourse with the 
family ; nay, to be occasionally even a little cold in his manner, and 
to observe closely every one around him. He was determined espe- 
cially to keep his eye upon Tom and Emily. I fear that Kate’s 
image was not now so all-absorbing ; I fear that since Austin had 
wandered from his own bedroom door down that narrow winding 
passage to the right, a vulgar feeling of wonder and curiosity had 

en the predominating influence in his mind, driving off for a 
season the pretty charmer of the winning ways and pleasant sing- 
ing. Doubtless he had thought to sleep with the image in his 
heart isolated in its divinity from all meaner shapes, and held 
aloof from the encroachments of every fancy less exalted, and that 
the sacred form would visit him in dreams, and act again those 
parts which had so moved him when awake. It must have been 
something of a disappointment to him that his hopes had been so 

orly realised ; no lover, particularly no lover of a few hours old, 

ikes to have a cloud interpose itself between him and his dawn- 
ing fancy. 

Austin’s cogitations at this time were interrupted by Charles 
first knocking at his door and then thrusting his head in to say 
that Mrs. ‘Treeby wished to know whether Mr. Reefer would like 
a cup of tea before he got up. Mr. Reefer, in reply, begged to 
decline, with many thanks, but looked at his watch, jumped out of 
bed, and set about dressing himself. As he stood brushing his 
hair before the looking-glass in front of the window he could see 
some distance along the Ferneyhurst-road, up which he and his 
brother had driven the night before. Marshward lay close by, 
with its cottages straggling hither and thither in various directions, 
and its little square church-steeple rising out of a clump of naked 
boughs some quarter of a mile distant. There had been rain in 
the night, and the roads were swimming in the slush of the fast- 
melting snow; while the sun, which had risen on a cloudless 
morning, was helping on the work, and sending streams of water 
over the cottage eaves. The village was all awake, and setting 
about its wonted employments. He could see a woman at a 
cottage-door in the foreground sweeping the slush from the door- 
step, and ever and anon making a furious dart with her broom at 
a half-starved cur which persisted in sniffing round a pot of some- 
we savoury which stood cooling on the window-ledge; he 
could see another woman in a garden close by scolding at her 


husband, who was digging up potatoes, and who seemed to take 


. 
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the vixen’s railing quite as a matter of course; he could see a 
milkman coming down the road with his pails, and a grocer’s trap 
driving away towards Ferneyhurst. The milkman was stopped by 
a slatternly looking woman running down her garden, shouting, 
with a broken jug in her hand, which the milkman filled; the 
ocer gave his nag a sharp cut across the withers, and waved his 
and to a man in knickerbockers; further along the road he could 
see a drover trying to keep five Pigs from making a counter-march 
to Ferneyhurst; and about a hundred yards further still he could 
descry a burly figure in a long black coat, swinging open the gate 
of a “The vicar ‘himself, no doubt,” thought Austin, 
as the figure passed up the walk. In the court-yard below, Trotter 
was hissing away at the Baronet, whom he had tied up to a nail 
outside the stable door during the operation of currycombing; and 
in a little outhouse by the stable Charles was to be seen, bare-armed 
and aproned, brushing shoes. A low wing of Treeby Cottage ran 
at right angles to Austin’s room, and through a window on the 
ground-floor, which was evidently that of the kitchen, he could 
perceive the fat cook standing beside the dresser, and ladling out 
“ from a huge jar. And beside her, talking fast and 
ughing merrily, and bringing grim smiles on the gnarled face of 
the kitchen deity herself, a rate Treeby, the picture of health 
and happiness. The picture made the philosopher suspend the 
operation of hair-brushing, and stand idly observant. As the cook 
ladled the preserve out of the big jar, Kate filled various little jars 
with it, and stuck a label on to the side of each, first writing some 
words in pencil on the label. pes | the little door cut out in 
the great court-yard door opened, and the milkman, whom Austin 
had seen coming along the road, entered, whereupon Kate left the 
reserves, and, seizing a large bowl from a shelf, flew out to him. 
The back door was almost directly under Austin’s window, so that 
the dialogue carried on between the two came up to him pretty 
distinctly. 

“ Good morning, Archer,” said Kate; “how late you are this 
morning.’ 

“ Yes, miss, I know I be, and I hope you haven’t noways been 
inconvenienced by it ; but my wife was taken so bad this morning, 
that I was obliged to fetch Dr. Mortemn just at milking time, and 
that put me a bit behind.” 

“Well, it was quite right of you to run off for the doctor and 
let the cows wait; and of course you're being late didn’t make 
any difference to us, and doesn’t signify a pin. What’s the 
matter with your wife, and what did Dr. Mortemn say about her, 
and how did you leave her?” 

“Oh, miss, you do ask so many questions straight on end! 
My wife’s got eo side bad again, and was taken —— bad 
with spasms this morning, and Dr. Mortemn he says if they goes 
on much longer he won’t warrant her life more’n two hours.” 


Ta, 
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“ And after being told that, you go your rounds as usual instead 
of staying at home and omdion beside her. Why, you an- 
natural man, you may find her dead when you go back. A nice 
set of husbands you are, to be sure.” 

“Qh, Miss Kate, you be the funniest miss as ever I’ve seen in 
this world; you du lay your horders on us strict and sharp, and no 
mistake. But I didn’t say as my poor wife had the spasms when 
I left her, because they’d gone, every blessed one of em, thank the 
Lord! before ever I moved a hinch from her bedside.” 

“ Well, that was very nice of you, and you aren’t such a bad 
man after all; but you’re a very stupid one not to have told me 
that at once, instead of making me think your wife was nearly 
dying,” said Kate. “ Wait a minute, till I get a pot of greenga 
jam, which you must take her, and tell her I say it’s sure to do 
her good, and that she must take some every night for supper.” 

She returned in a minute with a pot of jam carefully tied up 
and labelled 

‘ Lor, miss, you be halways thinking of us,” said the milkman, 
taking the pot; “itll make my wife near cry with joy to see this, 
for I can’t get her to take a tastin’, or drink a drop of mostly 
hanything; ain’t eaten no more since yesterday mornin’ than a 

rrer ; and she du like something in the sweet line if she likes 
hanything at all, Mrs. Treeby keeping well this fine mornin’, I 
’ope, miss? Nobody don’t need to ask how you are yourself, miss; 
ia cheeks be like two damask rosebuds in summer time, that 

ey 

“Why, Archer, you’re getting quite poetical in your compli- 
ments; that’s the finest one you ever paid me. Good morning. 
We've got visitors, and I must go to breakfast. Don’t forget the 
message to your wife.” 

Kate went into the house, and the milkman, turning to Trotter 
as he left the yard, said: 

“ Wisitors—them two gentlemen Mr. Treeby drove ‘ome in 
the trap yesterday?” 

“Yes; going to stay a week, I ’ear; rolling in money, Charley 
says; guvners in high spirits; brought ’em down here for a . 
purpose, I expect. Whoa, ho, boy!” 

This exclamation was addressed to the baronet, not to the milk- 
man. 

“ So!” said Austin to himself, “down in the kitchen filling 
a pe and receiving compliments from a milkman! I wish 

ucy, and Fanny, and Geraldina had all been here; I should like 
to have seen their expressions. And the Polsons! What would 
they say if I told them of the scene and said I admired it?” 

“ Austin,” cried Tom, bursting into the room, “aren’t you 
coming to breakfast? We've half finished, and Mrs. Treeby was 
afraid you had over-slept yourself.” 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 


THERE is this much at least in common between the Mrs, 
Grundy of “Speed the Plough” and the Mrs. Harris of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” that each of them is a despotical old woman, each of 
them is being perpetually quoted, each of them has passed into a 
proverb, and not either of them once appears upon the scene. 

Mrs. Harris, indeed, is set down as a myth, pure and simple. 
But Mrs. Grundy is the concrete impersonation of that imposing 
abstract, the world. What will the world say,—or what will Mrs. 
Grundy? It is a distinction without a difference. The terms are 
indifferent. 


And, after all, 


What is this World ?—A term which men have got 
To signify, not one in ten knows what ; 

A term, which with no more precision passes 

To point out herds of men than herds of asses ; 

In common use no more it means, we find, 

Than many fools in same opinion join’d.* 


It is our own follies, says Owen Feltham, which make our lives 
uncomfortable: our errors of opinion, our cowardly fear of the 
world’s worthless censure, have hampered the way of virtue, and 
made it far more difficult than, in itself, it is. Virtue, he con- 
tinues, “has suffered most from those who should uphold her: We 
dare not do those things which are right and lawful, lest the erring 
world should misconstrue them: as if we were to look more to what 
we should be thought, than to what we ought to be.” 


Steadfast and true to Virtue’s sacred laws, 

Unmoved by vulgar censure or applause, 

Let the World talk, my friend; that World, we know, 
Which calls us guilty, cannot make us so... . 
Rather stand up, assured with conscious pride, 

Alone, than err with millions on thy side.f 


Social opinion is compared by Mrs. Jameson to a sharp knife: 
There are foolish people who regard it only with terror, and dare 
not touch or meddle with it:—there are more foolish people, who, 
in rashness or defiance, seize it by the blade, and get cut and 
mangled for their aa there are wise people, who grasp it 


discreetly and bold 
own purposes.§ 


Though Mr. Dombey, in his decline and fall, hide the world 


* Churchill, Night. + Feltham’s Resolves. 
} Churchill, ubi supra. § Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace Book, p. 24. 


y by the handle, and use it to carve out their 
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within him from the world without, a sorry picture we have of his 
real state of mind. “The world. What the world thinks of him, 
how it looks at him, what it sees in him, and what it says—this is 
the haunting demon of his mind. It is everywhere where he is; 
and, worse than that, it is everywhere where he is not.” And so 
we are made to see it come out with him among his servants, and 

et he leaves it whispering behind; and he sees it pointing: after 
fim in the street—waiting for him in his counting-house—leering 
over the shoulders of rich men among the merchants; and it goes 
babbling and beckoning among the crowd; it always anticipates 
him in every place; and is always busiest, he knows, when he has 
gone away. ‘When he is shut up in his room at night, it is in 
his house, outside it, audible in footsteps on the pavement, visible 
in print upon the table, steaming to and fro on railroads and in 
ships; restless and busy everywhere, with nothing else but him.”* 
Mais de tout (univers quel sera le langage, asks the Roman tyrant 
in Racine. Narcisse answers his query by a string of others: 


Et prenez-vous, seigneur, leurs caprices pour guides ? 
Avez-vous prétendu qu’ils se tairaient toujours ? 
Est-ce & vous de préter l’oreille & leurs discours ?+ 


Hazlitt said that he lacked the spirit of martyrdom, was shy of 
bodily pains and penalties, and would avoid the arm of power, as 
he would escape los the fangs of a wild beast; but that as to the 
opinion of the world, he saw nothing formidable in it. “It is the 
eye of childhood that fears a painted devil.” He was not to be 
brow-beat or wheedled out of any of his settled convictions. 
Opinion to opinion, he would face any man.~ He would have 


sided with the free-thinking, free-spoken, too free-living poet 
already quoted: 


Men of sense live exempt from vulgar awe, 
And Reason to herself alone is law.§ 


As for the world, Mr. Helps makes his Ellesmere declare, “I am 
one of the few persons who really care but little for it. The hissing 
of collected Europe, provided I knew the hisses could not touch 
me, would be a grateful sound rather than the reverse —that is, if 
heard at a reasonable distance.”|| Many unhappy persons, remarks 
the same author elsewhere,{ seem to imagine that they are always 
in an amphitheatre, with the assembled world as spectators ; whereas, 


all the while, they are playing to empty benches. As Despréaux 
puts it, in his Epistle to Arnauld,— 


* Dombey and Son, ch. li. 
Britannicus, Acte IV. Sc. 4. 
See Winterslow Essays, No. x. 
Churchill, Night. 
Companions of My Solitude, ch. vii. 
Essays Written in the Intervals of Business. 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 


C’est la de tous nos maux le fatal fondement. 

Des jugements d’autrui nous tremblons follement ; 

Et chacun de |’autre adorant les caprices, 

Nous cherchons hors de nous nos vertus et nos vices.* 


Jean Paul Richter pronounced the age he lived in tolerant to 
opinions, and intolerant to actions. We dare, he said, express 
every opinion freely, but practise no virtue without the fear of 
ridicule. We dare judge without knowing the opinions of others 
to guide us, but dare not act without seeing what others do.t 

n those few simple words, “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” the 
author of “Cecil” discerns the germ of a thousand catastrophes— 
the heart of a thousand mysteries—the secret of a thousand down- 
falls. The ruin of almost every imprudent family is thus traced to 
the influence of a Mrs. Grundy. The presumption of forward 
boys, the rashness of public men, the speculations of private, are 
declared to be caused, nine times in ten, by the ambition of 
eclipsing some intimate friend or intimate foe, the Mrs. Grundy of 
our several destinies.} Such crowds there are of anxious inquirers, 
old and young, rich and poor, one with another, 


Who square by other people’s notions 

And ile, all their thoughts and motions ; 
And, ruled by what the world will say, 

That Mrs. Grundy of the play, 

Refuse to taste, or hear, or see, 

But at the nod of Vanity.§ 


People dare not be happy—it is Mr. Thackeray’s complaint— 
for fear of Snobs. People dare not love, for fear of Snobs. People 
pine away lonely under the tyranny of Snobs. With love and 
simplicity and natural kindness Snobbishness is perpetually at war.|| 


Ah, what will the world say? . . . . The Wortp!—therein lies 
The question which, as it is uttered, implies 
All that’s fine or that’s feeble in thought and intent. 
The distinction depends on the wor/d that is meant. 
Was it base, our own Nelson’s life-ery for “ A place 
In Westminster Abbey, and Victory?” Base 
The Hero’s last thought—‘* Will men murmur my name 
In Athens?” Base? no! 
ut respect for the world’s opinion 
What then ? 


Is it noble (since man owes submission to men 
As the judges of man) the Fop’s query—“ Those cavillers 
And Ssips, what say they of me at the Travellers’, 


Or White’s?” Noble? no! 
Whence is faith weak in act, 
But from fear of the world’s false opinion ?{] 


t Cecil, ch. v. 
|| Book of Snobs, ch. xxxiii. 


Luttrell’s Letters to Julia. 
Lucile, by Owen Meredith, canto ii. 


* Boileau, épitre iii. j Jean Paul’s Journal, Aug. 11, 1781. 


20 
Mais le monde! ... . le monde! writes the author of Lettres 


Parisiennes,—*il nous rend comme lui-méme; il nous poursuit 
sans cesse de son ironie, il nous atteint du ceur; .... et quand 
il nous voit misérables comme lui, faits 4 son image, désenchantés, 
flétris, sans coeur, sans vertus, sans croyance, sans passions, et glacés 
comme lui, alors, il nous lance parmi ses élus, et nous dit avec 
orgueil: Vous étes des nétres, allez!”* 

When good Doctor Harrison lectures Fielding’s Amelia on 
duellists’ Honour, “ All this, I believe, is very true,” she cries, on 
her husband’s behalf, “ but yet you know, doctor, the opinion of 
the world.” “ You talk simply, child,” cries the doctor. “ What 
is the opinion of the world, opposed to religion and virtue? But 
you are in the _—. It is not the opinion of the world; it is 
the opinion of the idle, ignorant, and profligate.” The next we 
hear is in a lower strain. When the same author’s Leonora is 
being advised by her aunt to catch at Bellarmine (who drives six) 
for a husband, and dismiss poor Horatio (who don’t keep even a 

ir), “Yes, but, Madam, what will the world say?” pleads 
ani “ will not they condemn me?” “The world is always 
on the side of prudence,” cries the aunt, “and would surely con- 
demn 7 if you sacrificed your interest to any motive what- 
ever.” 

“But what will the world say?” objects Theodore Hook’s 
Blanche, when urged by her sister to a match with Jack Brag.— 
“What world, my dear?” says Mrs. Dallington,—“ Mr. Brag’s 
world, or the world at large? What the one chooses to say will 
signify nothing to us; and what we may choose to do will signify 
as little to the other.”§ 


O, but the censure, madam, is the main, 
What will they say of you? 


exclaims Prudence to her mistress, only to elicit from Lady 
Frampul the reply, 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD say? 


How now, Prue! 
Turn’d fool upon the sudden? ... 

As if I lived 
To any other scale than what’s my own, 
Or sought myself, without myself, from home. || 


When Miss Ferrier’s Bell Black remonstrates with her Uncle 
Adam against living in a “little, vulgar, shabby hole,” while he 
has such a house as Bloom Park standing empty, “I assure you, 
uncle,” she says, “ it has a very odd appearance in the eyes of the 
world.” “Miss Bell Black,” retorts the cynical old carle, “you 


* Madame Emile de Girardin, Napoline. 
Amelia, book xii. ch. iii. 
The History of Leonora, in Joseph Andrews, book ii. ch. iv. 
Jack Brag, ch. vii. 
Ben Jonson, The New Inn, Act IT. Sc. 1. 
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that’s such a wise, sensible, weel-informed woman, that kens 
aw thing, will you just hae the goodness to tell me what are the 
eyes of the warld, and whar do they stand? For muckle I hae 
heard of the eyes o’ the warld, but I hae never been able to see 
them yet.” Not Mark Tapley was more inquisitively anxious to 
know what a Co. was, than Uncle Adam to realise this abstrac- 
tion, the World. Miss Bell hesitates a little, and then can only 
say that Lord Fairacre was quite surprised at Bloom Park remain- 
ing unoccupied—and that Boghall said something ditto—and that 
her betrothed, the Major, thought—but here Uncle Adam breaks 
in: “ And so these are the eyes o’ the warld! pretty eyes they are, 
to be sure, to drive a man out of his ain house !—The tane a poor 
silly spendthrift, the tither a great gormandising swash, and the 
third—but how comes the warld to hae but three eyes?—can you 
no mak out a fourth?—I beg your pardon, I suppose your ain was 
to be the fourth, and that makes aw’ right, for then ye can gie the 
warld twa faces . . . [and then, sub voce] spendthrifts and ne’er- 
doweels on the tae side, fules and tawpies on the tither, a true pic- 
ture o’ the warld.” 

Miss Bell Black looks a little hot and disconcerted for a few 
minutes ; but anon she rallies and resumes: “I assure you, uncle, 
whatever you may think, the opinion of the world is not to be 
despised.” ‘ Miss Bell Black,” the old man rejoins, “I hae lived 
longer in the warld than you hae done, and I’ve seen rather mair 
ot than you're ever likely to see—and I would nae gie that,” 
snapping his fingers, “ for either its gude word or its ill; . . . and 
if either you or your warld think I’m to be dictated to in my ain 
house, you’re much mistaken.” But the observable point about 
Uncle Adam is, that while flattering himself that he was one of 
the happy few who had escaped from the world’s thraldom, its 

yoke was still firmly upon him, though, unconscious of his chains, 
' he hugged himself in his freedom. He cared not, indeed, that the 
world should call him a miser, or a churl, or extremely odd; he 
cared not that the world should say he lived in a mean house, or 
wore a shabby hat, or an old-fashioned wig; but he cared lest the 
world should think he cared for the world,—or should say that he 
was vain, or proud, or ostentatious, or expensive; and it was this 
which made him often deny himself many a little comfort, harm- 
less gratification, and innocent desire, which he had in common 
with that world he so much despised.” 

The great world, it has been said, exercises a command over 
those who live in it, which it never relinquishes. We may hate 
it, desvise it; we often do; but, though we would abandon it, the 
world will cling to us; and “with an iron sway, and often, per- 


* The Inheritance, ch. xvi. passim. 
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haps, a wholesome one, it grapples with our best and our worst 
feelings. We fear its irony, we so dread its pity, we dare not be 
unlike all others—for who is exempt from yearning to seem as he 
sees all others are, to rejoice sometimes like his fellows? ”* 

Often, perhaps, a wholesome sway? “TI like the system of 
scandal,” says one of Lord Lytton’s dames spirituelles and un- 
spiritual; “the policy of fear keeps many of us virtuous. Sin 
might not be odious, if we did not tremble at the consequences 
even of appearances.”+ The shame of being disesteemed by those 
with whom one hath lived, and to whom one would recommend 
oneself, says John Locke, is the great source and discretion of most 
of the actions of men.{ Arguing that Character is a more felici- 
tous reputation than Glory, Lord Lytton, in an early volume of 
essays that prefigured his Caxtoniana, pronounces it a principle of 
the wise man not to despise the opinion of the world, and to “ re- 
spect the Legislation of Decorum;” at the same time allowing, 

at that Character is built on a false and hollow basis, which is 
formed not from the dictates of our own breast, but solely from the 
fear of censure.§ Sir Charles Grandison protests to the Hon. Miss 
Byron, “ Indeed I would not be thought to despise the world’s 
opinion: the world, when it will have patience to stay till it is 
master of facts, is not always wrong; it can judge of others better 
than it can act itself.”|| Does not even anti-conventional Owen 
Meredith make it the chief fault of his Lucile, that she has too 
utter a disregard of appearances—is too deficient in respect for 
what we have just seen an elder Lytton style the Legislation 
of Decorum? 


And, indeed her chief fault was this unconscious scorn 

Of the world, to whose usages woman is born. 

Not the Wortp, where that word implies all human nature, 
The Creator’s great gift to the need of the creature : 

That large heart, with its sorrow to solace, its care 

To assuage, and its grand aspirations to share: 

But the world, with encroachments that chafe and perplex, 
With its men against man, and its sex against sex. 

“ Ah, what will the world say?’ with her was a query 
Never utter’d, or utter’d alone with a dreary 

Rejection in thought of the answer before 

It was heard : hence the thing which she sought to ignore 
And escape from in thought, she encountered in act 

By the blindness with which she opposed it. 


There is a golden mean between this indiscreet defiance, and the 


* Violet ; or, the Danseuse, ch. xiii. 

Ernest Maltravers, book ii. ch. iii. 

Locke’s Journal, 1679. 

The Student : On the Departure of Youth. 
History of Sir Charles Grandison, vol. vi. let. xxviii. 
Lucile, Part i. canto iii. 
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[penne dependence of one like Mrs. Gore’s Cadogan of 

verleigh, who had so magnified, to his own esteem, the opinion 
of the world, that he had learned to dote on it as on a favourite 
mistress; to load it with the incense of his adoration; to sacrifice 
his fortune and convenience to its caprices; and to choose his 
friends, his habitation, his habits, according to its whims.* 
“ Sterne avait trop raison,” writes Henri Beyle: “ nous ne sommes 
que des pitces de monnaie effacées ; mais ce n’est pas le temps qui 
nous a usés, cest la terreur de ridicule.’f Mr, Helps thinks it 
worth while to analyse that influence of the world which is what 
he calls the right arm of conformity. Some persons bend to the 
world in all things, from an innocent belief that what so many 
people think must be right. Others, he goes on to say, have a 
vague fear of the world as of some wild beast which may spring 
out upon them at anytime. “Tell them they are safe in their 
houses from this myriad-eyed creature: they still are sure that 
they shall meet with it some day, and would propitiate its favour 
at any sacrifice.” Then again many men contract their idea of 
the world, he adds, to their own circle, and what they imagine to 
be said in that circle of friends and acquaintances is their idea of 
public opinion—“ as if,” to use a saying of Southey’s, “a number 
of worldlings made a world.” While, once more, with some un- 
fortunate people, the much-dreaded “ world” shrinks into one 
person of more mental power than their own, or, perhaps, merely 
of coarser nature: and the fancy as to what this person will say 
about anything they do, sits upon them like a nightmare. 

It is well remarked by a reviewer of “ Adam Bede,” that when 
Hetty’s misery and shame come upon her, we comprehend what 
they must be to a mind which had no desires out of the world’s 
estimation, and whose whole world was centred in one little spot; 
for the narrower our range of acquaintance and knowledge, thought 
and imagination, the greater power shame has upon us. “ Geo- 
gra hieally, the world is a large place; to most of us it is cireum- 
scribed enough; and to some all the world is the village, the street, 
the court in which they live. No other eyes, opinions, or judg- 
ments are thought of than are comprised withio their narrow 
bounds.”§ 

In a latter-day story called “The Genteel Pigeons,” Mr. and 
Mrs. Pigeon are designed to represent that numerous and unhappy 
class of people who believe that “the world”—in reality com- 
prising some fifteen acquaintances—has no other aim, no other 
thought, than that of watching the important movements of their 


* The Hamiltons, chap. xxiv. 

+ De Stendhal, Racine et Shakspeare, ch. viii. 
Friends in Council, vol. i. ch. ii. 
Bentley's Quarterly Review, ii. 445. 
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important selves;—the said world being all the time inhumanly 
indifferent to their very existence. “ The world” is thought by 
these poor folks to be a very despotic, watchful, tyrannous, unfor- 
giving creature; whereas this author strives to reassure them into 
the assurance that, as far as regards them and their doings, the 
world is a very easy, careless kind of person. “There never was 
such a goblin—such a mere bugbear as that we make out of the 
unconscious, the indifferent world: it is the scooped turnip fixed 
on a sheeted mopstick, and lighted with a candle; a hideous appa- 
rition, scaring the stoutest traveller in his highways and byways of 
life. Happy the man who with a clear breast goes whistling on, 
easy that he knows the harmless things the spectre is made of !”* 
For what else than spectral, in this sense, is 


The world, that never sets esteem 
On what things are, but what they seem. 


You can no more exercise your reason, says Sydney Smith, if you 
live in the constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy your 
life, if you are in the constant terror of death.t One of the pests 
which dog Civilisation, says Julius Hare, the more so the farther 
it advances, is the fear of ridicule, and seldom has the contagion 
been so noxious as in England at this day. Is there anybody 
living, he asks, among the upper classes at least, who has not often 
been laughed out of what he ought to have done, and laughed 
into what he ought not to have done? “ And then, after having 
been laughed down ourselves, we, too, join the pack who go about 
laughing down others.”§ In proportion to a man’s want of con- 
fidence in his own solitary judgment, does he usually repose, with 
implicit trust, as Mr. J. Stuart Mill says, on the infallibility of 
“the world” in general. And the world, to each individual, 
means the petty part of it with which he comes in contact. Even 
in what people do for pleasure, conformity is the first thing thought 
of; they like in crowds; they exercise choice only among things 
commonly done: peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of mos Jy are 
shunned equally with crimes: until, by dint of not following their 
own nature, they have no nature to follow. Hence, “in this age 
the mere example of nonconformity, the mere refusal to bend the 
knee to custom, is itself a service. Precisely because the tyranny 
of opinion is such as to make eccentricity a reproach, it is de- 
sirable, in order to break through that tyranny, that people should 
be eccentric.”|| Lord Lytton makes his Lord L’Estrange exhibit 
whimsical peculiarities of character which obtain for him the repute 


* Cakes and Ale: The Genteel Pigeons. 
Butler, the Elephant in the Moon. : 
Moral Philosophy, lect. x. § Gyesses at Truth, First Series. 
Essay on Liberty, by J. 8. Mill, p. 120, cf pp. 35 sg. 110. 
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of heartlessness in the world. “ Perhaps the reader may think 
the world was notin the right. But if ever the world does judge 
rightly of the character of a man who does not live for the world, 
talk for the world, or feel for the world, it will be centuries after 
the soul of Harley L’Estrange has done with this planet.”* Qui 
est donc tout ce monde-ld, s'il vous plait ? asks M. 5 ourdain, when 
Madame says that he will have tout le monde laughing at him. 
And she answers: Tout ce monde-li est un monde qui a raison, et 
qui est plus sage que vous.t Madame Jourdain happened to be 
right—but Monsieur’s query is so sound-sensical per se, and ab- 
stracted from his burgher gentility, that one can’t help wishing he 
were not in the wrong. “ Elle ne voulait pas,” says of one of his 
daughters Balzac’s Lear of private life (and that life Parisian ex- 
ceedingly), “ elle avait peur qu’on ne dit des bétises; comme si le 
monde valait le bonheur !”t The world is his who can see through 
its pretensions, says Emerson, in one place.§ And in another, 
“For nonconformity the world whips you with its displeasure. 
And therefore a man must know how to estimate a sour face.” It 
is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in 
solitude to live after our own; but the great man is he who in the 
midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence 
of solitude.|| ‘To apply a verse of Keble’s, let the world take him 
as it may, he will not change his road. Or as a stanza of Mrs. 
Browning’s has it: 


I would not champ the hard cold bit, 
As those—of what the world thinks fit— 
But take God’s freedom, using it.] 


* My Novel, book v. ch. iv. 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Acte iii. se. 3. 
Le Pére Goriot. § Man Thinking. 


|| Self Reliance. {| Poems, vol. ii., Wisdom Unapplied. 
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ST. SERF AND THE ROBIN. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Ir is a simple, time-old story— 
None the worse for being hoary— 
How St. Serf near fair Loch Leven 
Gave his thoughts to prayer and heaven, 
Undisturb’d in cloister’d shades 
*Midst the hills and sylvan glades, 
Rippling stream and crowning wood, 
Hallowing Nature’s solitude : 
Yet not alone, no eremite, 
Nor pillar’d saint, nor anchorite, 
Was good St. Serf, for well he loved 
All that a grateful spirit moved : 
The birds, the trees, the fruit, the flow’rs, 
Would cheer him in his vigil hours ; 
Nor did he shun the human kind; 
His warmest sympathies inclined 
To some fair aouibe he rear’d awhile, 
Who never lack’d the master’s smile ; 
Or, when the mild reproof was given, 
as with a ray of pitying Heaven! 
He stor’d their minds with precious lore, 
And taught them truths unknown before ; 
Still, youth is ever prone to stray. 
*Twas thus, one day— 
But it behoves me to relate 
How Serf, as monkish writers state, 
Had a sweet robin, cherish’d bird, 
That seldom from his shoulder stirr’d, 
But join’d his orisons at prime, 
And caroll’d hymns at vesper time ; 
Or, when the father scann’d his book, 
Assum’d a sapient learned look, 
And seem’d to follow, page by page, 
The studies of the thoughtful sage ; 
Or, when the saint, as saints will do, 
Indulg’d a worldly thought or two, 
And tried a mundane laugh to smother, 
ar _ would chorus hey another, 
p its wings in glad surprise 
To see the good man’s twinkling eyes. 
In fact, some chroniclers have said, 
That Serf, though oft and well he pray’d, 
Was no ascetic, rigid, staid, 
But lik’d a harmless joke or whim, 
For joy was always fresh to him ; 
Life’s varied tints to him were blent, 
The bow was thus, at times, unbent ; 
But though the shafts were wing’d with wit, 
The points were never meant to hit; 
For pain, the gentle Serf abhorr’d, 
And thys his virtues were ador’d. 
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However this may be, ’tis sure 
With such a bird he was secure ; 
And when he felt in lively vein, 
And from his fancy loos’d the rein, 
The sole companion of his mirth, 
That saw him thus descend to earth 
Was the sweet bird of crimson breast, 
That cheer’d his home, and shar’d his rest. 
No marvel that he lov’d it well, 
Ay, more than tongue of mine could tell. 
But while this pass’d, it so befell 
He had, one day, to leave his cell, 
His robin, and his school awhile, 
A sick man’s sorrows to beguile ; 
With wallet, staff, and sandall’d shoon, 
The saint went forth one sunny noon. 
Then came mischance : 
The scholars saw with eager glance 
The Master on his mission bent, 
And to their pastimes quickly went : 
Some to the brook, the rippling stream, 
To fish for perch and trout or bream ; 
While others to the woods went forth, « 
And roused the echoes with their mirth. 
A few remain’d, to watch the bird, 
Whose joyous carols they had heard, 
As if to tell them by the tone, 
It did not wish to be alone. 
The robin pass’d from hand to band, P 
But quarrels soon divide the band ; 
They scuffle to possess the pet, 
And then comes vain and sad regret, 
For helpless, dying, rudely torn, 
The songster that had woke the morn 
To gladd’ning anthems with its breath, 
Lies bleeding, in the throes of death! 
Sorrowing o’er the robin, now 
Each s with a downcast brow. 
Their fears are easy to conceive, 
For much the holy Serf would grieve! 
His kindly heart would long deplore 
The bird that he would see no more! 
But soft, a step—the master’s? No, 
As yet deferr’d the bitter blow. 
But Kentigern, a saintly youth, : 
Of virtue, godliness, and truth, 
Belov’d of heav’n, his master’s friend, 
With pensive brow doth hither wend. 
“Sure Fate is kind this boon to send,” 
Exclaim the youths, who now concert 
Each honest feeling to subvert, 
And lay their guilt and shame on one, 
Who best could bear the master’s frown. 
So placing in his hands the bird, 
Without extenuating word, 
They hasten from the scene of strife. 
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** Alas, poor life !” 
Thought Kentigern, “’tis but the breath 
That lulls us to the sleep of death ; 
A mere delusion of the sense, 
That tells us how, or when, or whence 
We know not, but to art, decay— 
So flit the things of time away! 
| A moment’s pleasure, shadows bring, 
This robin with its drooping wing, 
The body crush’d, the rich notes still’d, 
That saintly Serf with rapture fill’d, 
Is but a monitor to prove 
That Heav’y atone should have our love!” 


Thus Kentigern mus’d over the bird ; 
But soon the father’s steps are heard, 
The acolyte, his spirit stirr’d 
To save the sinfal youths from shame, 
Breathes with meek lips the hallow’d name, 
Invokes the pow’r divine to bless 
An act of filial tenderness, 
Then o’er the bird doth rev’rent trace 
The emblem of redeeming grace. 
A moment—and the limbs unite, 
The glaz’d eyes waken into light ; 
The crimson breast glows bright again, 
No mark of torture or of pain, 
No feather ruffled, all is gay, 
As in the bird’s best holiday, 
While from its stiff and throbless throat, 
Reviv’d, thanksgiving anthems float ; 
Sweet thought, that may to us arise, 
Of sleep A wakes in Paratics ! 


How Kentigern became renown’d, 

And rais’d a pile on hallow’d ground, 

That Glasgow, with its riches, still 

Proclaims a masterpiece of skill, 

I need not tell—suflice to say, 

That through long ages pass’d away, 

Upon the Founder’s natal-day, 

The choristers this chaunt would sing, 

That through St. Mungo’s aisles would ring :— 


Garret ales pernecatus, 

Cocugs est resuscitatus, 

Salit verber trucidatus, 
Amputato capite 
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THE politico-geographical “ Eloise” is one of those inconvenient 
creatures who will not let “ well alone.” Instead of attending to 
domestic duties and household affairs, she denies the legal ties, 
and yet inconveniently demands, at the expense of her more 
prudent partner, all the amusements of the season, the indulgence 
of a taste for finery, and a life of ease and pleasure, while her 
Abelard is toiling at his counting-house, and entreating her to re- 
member that she is his lawful wife, and not his mistress. 

But while the education of the eye by public provincial 
museums, lectures, and so forth is withheld from the people, those 
who by a natural aptitude get ahead of their fellows, instead of 
showing their patriotism by improving and imparting their know- 
ledge, rather pervert it, as a means of obtaining a precarious, but 
still a livelihood, by preying on the fears of their fellow-country- 
men. This middle-class agitator, with his farm of four acres, 
practically aims at a place in the addenda to Ulster’s “ Dictionar 
of the Landed Gentry,” and affects a local importance, which 
either ends in the bankruptcy of himself or of his sureties. 

Then, again, there is a clever class of legal harpies, who live on 
the quarry of the “ Encumbered Estates Courts,” and by local con- 
nga of a friendly nature use the banks as a means of “ changing 

eir spots,” and appearing ultimately as the “ new proprietary !” 

The remark in a ome. Be Irish paper,* on the celebration in 
Dublin of the fall of Magdala, is one of those happy double 
entendres in which “the Hibernian Celt” who has anything to 
hope from government is generally so felicitous. But whether the 
bells of St. Patrick rang a merry peal for the death of a Christian 
sovereign or the narrow escape of a prince of the blood royal from 
ioe bullet matters not. Grotesque loyalty grapples both 
ideas 

We may legislate for Ireland, and give her the means of im- 
proving herself, but that we shall ever satisfy her by mere legisla- 
tion seems highly problematical. The question even arises, would 
any extent of legislation really satisfy her? No doubt she labours 
under serious disadvantages; but, then, are not most of these 
traceable to herself? When she had a parliament, was it not 
rather taken up with the political claims of country gentlemen, 
who sought the honours of that anomalous peerage, than with the 
welfare of the labouring classes? These bygone local politicians 
lived beyond their means, and on the credulity of their tenants, 
whose indignation they seem often ‘to have cleverly diverted from 


* Freeman’s Journal. 
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themselves to the imperial government. Thus Ireland’s wrongs 
have been inherent. The Irish middle classes have themselves 
fostered them—one class preying on the other—and then, when 
matters began to assume a dangerous aspect, England has been 
made the convenient scapegoat. 

The confusion of parties on “ the Irish question” is highly cha- 
racteristic and significant! 

Although the disendowment of the Irish Church may, by re- 
lieving Dissenters of many disabilities (irksome not the less because 
they are trivial in themselves), tend to the increase of Protes- 
tantism by also severing the present political bond of union be- 
tween Rome and the other Nonconformists, still it is likely that 
the first fruits will be most unsatisfactory. Rome only pleads 
“toleration” when in “ good society” on this side of St. George's 
Channel, where, from being in the minority, she can even venture 
to assume an aristocratic air. Let, however, any impartial person, 
not previously heralded, visit a poor Protestant family in the heart 
of a Catholic district in Ireland, and then judge for himself! But 
he must travel in strict incognito, otherwise he will return just as 
he went, with, however, the disadvantage of his mind being filled 
with spurious local information. 

The observations of one of the Romish bishops before a com- 
mittee of the House on the Tipperary election of last year, is an 
ample exposition of the political ana | of that priesthood. Doc- 


trinal, theological, or metaphysical moot points which distinguish 
Christian sects, do not much concern our material welfare. There 
is no peculiarity of doctrine which is not adapted to the pecu- 
liarities of certain minds, and for such minds they may pay 


be the best. But when spiritual jurisdiction invades the privacy 
of domestic life, and assumes to control the actions of the subject, 
to destroy his independence and to raise a moral distrust between 
the members of a household, then, indeed, it becomes an into- 
lerable nuisance—let it come in whatever guise it may. 

The rebuke of the Home Secretary to the member who asked 
the Government to interfere in the Murphyite riots was justly 
administered. Apropos, Murphy’s “ obscenity”, after all, does not 
appear to be original. We can scarcely charge the “ detective” 
with the offence of the criminal. Not that we defend the course 
pursued by such agitators ; for they often damage a good cause by 
precipitation and and indiscretion, and give a handle against the 
principle at issue; and we have seen this adroitly taken advanta 
of, in confounding “ creeds” and “ nationalities,” so as to lead the 
inattentive to imagine just the converse of what happened to be 
the trath. 

But the whole train of argument is purely theoretical. Any 
one who has mixed familiarly with the lower orders in Ireland 
must know how fallacious are such seemingly just remarks as the 
following: 
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“ As to the ascendency of the Pope, it is difficult to see how 
that can in any way be brought about by the descendency of the 
Archbishop of Armagh. Already the en has as much power 
in Ireland as we can conceive him having, and it isa power which 
no good citizen need grudge him. It is the same kind of power 
which is exercised by a great writer, living or dead-—that is to say, 
it is simply a power over opinion and motive, which each indi- 
vidual may obey or not as he pleases. It is not a power to levy 
taxes, or order about the police, or put people in jail. The Queen 
has no more reason to be jealous of the ascendency of the Pope, 
than she has to be jealous of the ascendency of David Hume or 
Mr. Dickens. How this ascendency would be altered in character 
by the disestablishment of the Irish Church, would need more 
than mortal insight to divine. To pension off Archbishop Beres- 
ford is really not the same thing as making Cardinal Cullen Lord- 

Lieutenant.” 
‘Certainly the disendowment of the Irish Church is preferable to 
the endowment also of the Romish; but at the same time it is just 
such power as that above quoted and undervalued (unintentionally) 
that sways men’s minds in the political world, as well as the lite- 
rary, and causes electors to return members who will struggle to 
pass bills in their own interests. 

This kind of self-sufficient security has, in peace and war alike, 
led too often to the worst results. Indeed, to this undervaluing of 
the enemy, and false confidence, may remotely be attributed the 
present fall of the Church—“ Jeshu had grown fat!” 

With a rich minority in England, and an overwhelming majority 
of the poor and the superstitious in Ireland, the power of Rome 1s 
surely not so contemptible as certain persons suggest. 

Michelet says that Rome makes herself agreeable to princes 
through their concupiscence, and to priests through their cupidity. 
Be this as it may, we owe the reformed faith in England to the 
nobility, who, as our own chroniclers tell us, were wearied of the 
dissolute lives of the priests. So the cycle may be completed, 
under different motives, by the same means. 

When we are told that a native born subject in England, ee 5 
on account of his being a cardinal, ought to be received wi 
the honour due to a foreign prince, and by the rules of such 
etiquette does actually take Seales of the nobles and prelates of 
the land, we naturally begin to review precedents. So honoured a 
guest ought surely, at any rate, to be a bond fide stranger. The 
world is not so much a stage, after all, that we can be permitted in 
ny to make our exits and our entrances with the ease of Mr. 

in. 

When not naturalised elsewhere, and while domicued in Britain, 
it is difficult to understand by what subtle refinement we are 
expected to recognise so novel a duality. 
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If by such a process the quasi foreigner remains our honoured 
guest for the term of his natural life, thereby taking a fixed pre- 
cedence, it becomes a question whether there be not a sufficient 
inducement for the native nobles and prelates to recover their own 
status by a similar transformation or acquisition of foreign titles 
and alien “ dignities.” 

But then we stumble on such anomalies as these: 

Military and naval officers are not permitted to take precedence 
in virtue of any foreign titles or orders which they may possess, 
Even the Princess Marie of Baden was refused, in her day, her 
German precedence at St. James’s; and still more striking is the 
case of our greatest naval hero, Did Nelson take precedence in 
England, as Duke of Bronté? 

But we trust that a comprehensive remedy may be found; for 
aristocratic disorders, for the confusion of creeds, hierarchies, titles, 
and political opinions, is becoming so inconvenient, that “ Who's 
Who” will have in the next edition to be copiously annotated. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne draws a lively picture, in his “ Modern 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” of the liberality of present opinion, and 
accordingly we find Apollyon—a very good fellow when in his 
right place—as stoker of the celestial train. So sprightly Gaius, 
thoroughly rejuvenised, now keeps a refreshment-room; and the 
splendid tunnel of Tophet snaaiiiee the triumph of science over 
superstition. Now-a-days all difficulties are smoothed away, and 
the “air feels fresher !”* 

In Scotland certain organs of public opinion, with seemi 
unconsciousness, adopt the views of Rome; for the Scotch me 
with all its reputed independence, is, in matters spiritual, thoroughly 
a wmeware It matters not whether our worthy friend bows 

fore the blaze of candlesticks, images, and gorgeous vestments, 
with the grand notes of the organ appealing to his sensuous 
nature, or whether, in a hard whitewashed cube, he stands up 
rigidly and severely imbibes the doctrines of Calvin—the principle 
seems to be all the same. 

But then, fortunately for Scottish genealogy, the Calvinist 
minister does not habitually drop in to tea just as paterfamilias 
is going out for an hour’s exercise after the official toils of the day, 
nor does he make a residence in his own house the preliminary to 
reclaiming and absolving an erring sister !+ 

The recent case of Mr. Peter Clark before the Free Synod of 
Argyle shows how intolerable would clerical interference in social 
matters become if it got any head in the country, whether under 
one denominated sect or another.t 

* See Archbishop waning recent letter. 

The writer knows of such a case in one of the western counties. 

“The presbytery sustain the petition and complaint of Mr. Peter Clark, and 
in respect that the minutes of kirk-session, of date 15th of February, 1867, in 
which reference is made to the said Mr. Peter Clark, is manifestly irregular and 
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As the sceptical Chinese remarked to the Abbé Huc, “ Reli- 
gions are many—truth is one !” 

But to return to the original- subject. At a meeting lately 
held at Carlisle, the Dean seems to have taken up the cause 
of the Irish Church with peculiar affection, but some of his re- 
marks appear to have been suggested rather by his “ friends from 
Ireland” than to have been the fruits of his own knowledge. We 
cannot, for our own part, recall any instance within our experience 
where we ever found a clergyman of any denomination whatever, 
far less an Anglican rector in Ireland, denying himself butcher’s 
meat for the sake of the poor of his parish; and if not uncourteous, 
we should be inclined to challenge the worthy speaker to set so 
bright an example in his true person before the world, in order that 
his candle conn not be allowed to go out otherwise unnoticed 
behind the bushel of Irish grievances. 

The Dean of Carlisle in opening the meeting, said that the 
United Church of England and Ireland was connected together 
by the most solemn vows, not only of the bishops, priests, 
deacons, and noblemen and gentlemen, but also by the oath of 
the sovereign herself. The Episcopal Anglican Church in Ireland 
was part of the United Church of England and Ireland, and if 
they dismembered a part they would go with the whole. In the 
former part of his ministry, when labouring at Cheltenham, he 
formed a very large acquaintance with the Irish people and clergy.. 


incompetent, order the same to be expunged from their tecords, leaving the 
kirk-session to take whatever steps in ico may be competent, and as to 
them may seem called for.” Speaking generally, this case arose from certain 
dealings had with Mr. Peter Clark, farmer in North Knapdale, for the practice 
of dancing at balls. Mr. Clark was a member of North Knapdale Free Church 
down to about January, 1866—i. e. till within three months or so of my ordina- 
tion to that charge. Some time in May of that year he applied for a certificate 
of membership. Our session, having formally met, considered this application. 
Sing a stranger, I asked the other two members of session to give their opinion 
on the matter. Both declared that, as a man, they knew of nothing against 
him, but that it was notorious that he had from year to year been engaging in a 
practice which was believed to be an offence against the truth, and inconsistent 
with his profession—namely, the practice of dancing, It was asked if this were 
true, and we were directly informed by one who saw him engaged on the 
dancing floor that it was so—in short, it was generally known and commented 
upon in those parts. The session, therefore, had to consider how to act so as 
to rebuke and check this flagrant inconsistency in a communicant, and thought 
it would be preferable to have Mr. Clark present to deal with him, for we looked 
upon giving a certificate as tantamount to giving a token for the communion- 
table, which we could never do without rebuking such scandal, and seeing 
proofs of repentance and reformation. Accordingly, we gave him a certificate, 
calling his serious attention to this objectionable practice. Mr. Clark, feeli 
this a grievance, and being desirous of appearing before us personally, I aranged 
for a formal meeting of session, at the same time explaining to him why we 
censured him in the certificate, and put the same in our scroll minute. A day 
and gt were appointed, to which Mr. Clark was formally cited. I came, Mr. 
Clark’s own elder came, Mr. Clark came; but, through accident, our third 
elder did not come. This was in July, 1867. 
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He had not heard any advocate condemn the conduct of the Irish 
clergy, and he was sure if the separation was made now it would 
be done at a time when that body were exercising their functions as 
ptously as any denomination. He felt sure that this measure would 
not be adopted. Every week is altering the opinion of hundreds 
of men on this subject. There was a question which had already 
caused some confusion in parliament—namely, what was to be 
done with the spoil which it was proposed to take from the Irish 
Church. Some said they would give it to the cause of education, 
but he was of opinion that that had already been done ; and if they 
took it for the benefit of the poor of Ireland, he was sure no trustees 
could distribute it more lovingly than the Irish clergy. In the time 
of the great famine they lived upon potatoes, in order that they might 
have something to give to the starving people around them. He be- 
lieved the people of Ireland generaliy did not wish to have the 
Church done away with, and he was, therefore, of opinion that a 

ter injustice could not be done to that clergy than to take 
those endowments away. Many churchmen were indifferent about 
this question merely because their attention had not been drawn to 
it; but he had watched it closely for the last forty years, and he 
must say that the conclusion which he had arrived at—which was 
every day becoming more strengthened—was, that it was the duty 
of every king, government, constitution, and people, to support 
Christianity in some form or other.* 

Whatever be the ultimate fate of the Irish Church—whether 
“ fusion and compromise” be the religious crucible ultimately to 
be suggested—one thing seems certain—namely, that the present 
“Suspensory Act” has laid it hors de combat. 

Nothing is impossible! We have even known persons escaping 
instant destruction by feigning death, when the power of resistance 
had ceased, and surviving to receive meet 

It is a pity indeed when a Church finds amongst its defenders 
chiefly men brought up in the lap of luxury, and who are practically 
totally unacquainted with the real nakedness of the land—who 
have never met the poor face to face in their homes, without 
having approached such dismal and vulgar dens by first throwing 
out an advance-guard of pompous footmen, &c. 


* Query—some form or other? 


| 


THE THREE VISCOUNTS.* 


A BRILLIANT ball at the Opera means, in the phraseology of 
adepts, one in which every box is encumbered, the arena is flowing 
over, and every passage is blocked up. Such was the ball of the 
third week of December, 1845. It was three o’clock in the 
morning, and the festival was at its height. Five thousand gro- 
tesquely costumed individuals were engaged in an indescribable 
pantomimic choregraphy. The thunder of the orchestra was 
echoed by the voices of the dancers, and the wax-candles, melted 
in the torrid atmosphere, wept over the heads and shoulders of 
those below. 

A young man of about twenty-five years of age was disembar- 
rassing himself, in as polite terms as he could command, of a 
domino in black satin. He had been more attentive to her than 
warranted the fair one being left in the lurch close upon the time 
for supper, with which the ball is wound up as a matter of course. 
Viscount Florestan de J uvignac pleaded, however, an indispen- 
sable engagement at the Duchess of Créneau-Vieux’s, and he was 
vet with an ill-concealed and gloomy scepticism. At the 
very same moment—that is to say as it struck three o’clock— 
another viscount, Fabien de Néris, tore himself from the seductive 
company of a shepherdess, ribboned, powdered, and spotted like a 

tel of Latour’s, with the excuse of an engagement at the Princess 

enti-Venti’s; whilst a third rushed from a box in which he was 
shut up with anything but a rural milkmaid, declaring that he 
would A too late for supper at the Marquise de Chateau-Vert’s. 

Five minutes afterwards the three viscounts met upon the 
threshold of the Café Anglais. The young men appeared to be 
quite surprised at. the happy incident. 

“ Why,” exclaimed the last of the three, Viscount Barbantin, 
addressing Fabien de Néris, “I thought you were engaged to sup 
with the Marquise de Chateau-Vert?” 

“My dear friend, a contretemps—her husband has adjourned 
his departure, you understand—but you were to have supped with 
the Princess Menti-Venti?” 

“Just so; sudden indisposition, my dear, she could not 
receive.” 

“ Fatality has no more spared me than it has you two,” inter- 
we we Florestan de Juvignac; “I was to have supped with the 

uchess of Créneau-Vieux, but the old duke arrived suddenly 
from his embassy this very evening. Really, government ought 


* La Jeunesse Dorée par le Procédé Ruolz. Alberic Second, Paris: 
E. Dentu. 
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not to grant leave of absence to wedded diplomatists. They 
monopolise their own wives.” ; 

“ Then, since chance has so far favoured us,” exclaimed Fabien 
de Néris, “ the best thing we can do is to sup together.” 

“ Adopted with acclamations!” shouted the trio, as they carried 
the threshold of the Café Anglais by assault. 

The cabinets not sufficing for the demand in time of carnival, 
the grand saloon on the first story is upon such occasions divided 
into nine or ten cells, by means of frail wooden partitions, which 
are run into grooves at night and removed in the morning. By 
this means seclusion, so far as curious eyes are concerned, is ob- 
tained, but not to the ears, for not a kiss is imparted to some fair 
cheek, or a bottle of champagne uncorked, but the same is known 
to the whole of the assembled guests. 

The three viscounts, after distributing largesse in the shape of 
a few sous cast to the crowd of watermen, dealers in fusees, 
chiffoniers, and others who encumbered the doorway, settled down 
in one of these so-called “cabinets partieuliers.” ‘The report had 
already circulated that three viscounts, millionnaires, and a little 
under the influence of wine, had thrown away hundreds of francs 
to the poor devils in the streets. The gargon knew better, but as 
he was bribed to hold his tongue, he smiled acquiescence. 

“ Attention!” said one of the guests, as the gargon went to the 
cabinet occupied by the three viscounts, “ they are going to order 
their menu.” 

And it seemed as if every one had overheard the observation, 
for glasses were set down and knives and forks ceased to clatter, 
that every one might hear what the three viscounts would order 
for their supper. 

“ Shall I indite the card, gentlemen?” said Juvignac, in a loud 
voice. 

“ By all means,” the others replied. 

“ Marennes oysters,” he uttered aloud, as he wrote, “ potage 
bisque; filets de caille 4 la purée de gibier; mayonnaise de saumon; 
trois perdraux trutfés; écrevisses bordelaises; sorbets au rhum; 
strawberries, apricots, ananas, and peaches; three bottles of Larose, 
1834; three of Johannisberg; and the widow’s champagne at 
discretion.” 

While Juvignac was reading aloud slowly and distinctly as he 
wrote, the other guests were looking at the carte. 

“Larose at twenty-five francs the bottle!” ejaculated one. 
“ Peaches at six francs apiece!” muttered another. “The roués 
of the regency could not have ordered a better supper,” sighed a 
young lady, as she cast an eye of contempt on her amphitryon, 
who was gnawing the bone of a veal cutlet. “ Lucullus sups to- 
night with Lucullus!” murmured an old gentleman in blue spec- 


tacles, who was making extraordinary efforts to chew a “ bifteck,” 
which resisted with equine energy. 
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The gargon took the carte, and read it to himself. It really ran 
as follows: Vermicelle for two; fricandeau and sorrel for two; one 
mackerel; half a cold fowl, with oil and vinegar; gruyére for one; 
four biscuits; three bottles of vin ordinaire; three flasks of seltz. 

“Ts not the time come,” remarked Viscount de Neéris, after an 
interval of silence devoted to the repast, “to pass from Larose to 
Champagne?” 

“ Go in for the champagne!” shouted the other two. 

Viscount Juvignac cut the strings of a bottle of seltz, and the 
cork exploded. 

“ Gentlemen!” exclaimed Barbantin, “I am about to propose a 
toast.” 

“ What is it, my dear viscount? That of your uncle, peer of the 
realm, the gouty millionnaire?” 

“No, gentlemen. The toast I am about to propose is to the 
health of Very-good, my precious English mare, a worthy de- 
scendant of Chip of the Old Bloock, which won me a hundred louis 
at the last steeplechase at Berny. Gentlemen, to the heroine of 
the turf!” 

The three viscounts knocked glasses and imbibed the seltz. 

“ Viscount, what do you think of the wine?” inquired Néris of 
Juvignac. 

“Very fair, but not of the quality which should be served to 
men who spend a hundred louis a month at a house in suppers 
only. The Café Anglais has become careless of its reputation. 
What would it be without our good word?” 

“ By the by, viscount,” said Néris to Juvignac, “ the world is 
giving you away in marriage. The Baroness of Montargis was 
full of the news at the Marchioness de Tarascon’s the other night.” 

“The dear old baroness did not spare me, I suppose?” 

“No, she said that for the Duke of Clamecy to give his 
daughter, an angel with an income of two hundred thousand 
francs, to you, was to sacrifice her.” 

“ Ah, she will never forgive my preferring the seventeen years 
of Mademoiselle de Clamecy to a thirty-two springs, all duly 
counted! But, after all, when I get the secretaryship to an 
embassy promised to me by the minister, it will not be so great a 
sacrifice after all.” 

The conversation was carried on in the same tone to the delight 
of the guests, whg overheard, as they thought by mere accident, of 
the doings of so many great people, occasionally interrupted by 
the popping of more bottles of seltz, with which the viscounts 
diluted their potent Bordeaux. Cigars were then called for. 

“ 'Trabucos at a franc apiece!” shouted Barbantin. 

The garcon brought three at three sous each. These were fol- 
lowed by cards. ‘The viscounts played for an hour, and positively 
terrified the guests by the extravagance of their bets All they 
had among them were three five-franc pieces, but: they kept 
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throwing them down, taking them up, and knocking them against 
one another, till the auditors became gonvinced that all the coin: 
of the Bank of France was changing hands. 

“ Gentlemen!” exclaimed Juvignac, rising up, “I have lost 
twenty-eight thousand francs. I think that is enough for one 

ight. I give in.” 

The bell was rung for the garcon, and orders were given for the 
addition. The expenses came to eleven francs. The viscounts 
tendered fifteen, that is to say, a five-franc piece each, the balance 
being for the discreet attendant. Then putting on their hats a 
little on one side, loosening a button or two in their waistcoats, 
and disarranging their neck-ties, they walked forth like young 
gentlemen slightly under the influence of wine. The guests 
rushed out of their cabinets to contemplate the three viscounts— 
glorious representatives of la jeunesse dorée of Paris—and the 
gentlemen bowed, whilst the ladies smiled in admiration at the 
magnificence that passed before their eyes. 

It was five o’clock in the morning when Viscount Florestan de 
Juvignac, soaked by a cold rain, pulled timidly at the bell of a 
maison garnie in the Rue Saint Lazare. But he had to pull many 
times and to remain a quarter of an hour longer in the rain before 
any one answered. At length the redoubtable conciérge got up 
and opened the door half asleep. Juvignac profited by the som- 
nolence of Argus, and rushing by, seized upon his key and bolted 
up-stairs. But the porter was as quick as es and seized hold of 
the skirts of his paletot. 

“When are you going to pay me the fifty francs I lent you?” 
inquired the terrible janitor. 

“You shall have them this very day,” responded the viscount, 

ing to liberate himself from the grasp. 

“ And the three hundred you owe to the landlord?” 

“T promise you they shall be paid to-morrow.” 

“If you don’t keep your word, viscount,” muttered the ferocious 
Cerberus, “ every stick you have shall be sold; so good night, and 
don’t dream of sherifls’ officers, for they will come when you are 
awake.” 

The viscount’s apartments consisted of an anti-chamber of little 
more than two square yards in dimension, which opened upon a 
bedroom of nearly equally small size, with very scanty furniture, 
nothing ornamental, barely what was necessary. The only ap- 
proach to luxury lay in two second-hand arm-chairs covered with 
yellow Utrecht velvet, stained with oil and grease. Locking his 
door carefully behind him, the young man fell upon one of these 
chairs, having at that moment very little resemblance to the hero 
of the Opera and the Café Anglais, the favoured of the Duchess 
de Créneau and the intended of Mademoiselle de Clamecy. He 
was as much altered as any comedian who has just exchanged his 
gorgeous frippery on the stage for his usual modest habiliments. 


‘ 
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The viscount had the apy notwithstanding his despondency, 
to face his position. He still possessed an available capital of 
seventeen francs fifty centimes; he might with that repair his 
fortunes at baccarat, or lansquenet, at Madame de Frontignan’s. 
But to present himself at that respectable lady’s house, an irre- 

roachable toilet was a first essential. His washerwoman had 

etained his linen until her bill should be discharged. He ex- 
plored his drawers of unpainted deal, and discovered a collar and 
a cambric kerchief. These he set to work to wash himself, and, 
leaving them to dry, he went to bed. 

But if it was to sleep, he was reckoning without his host. He 
had not been in bed twenty minutes before the bell rang. “Iam 
not at home,” he said to himself, and turned in his bed. But the 
visitor was obstinate ; ting, ting, went the bell, more vehemently 
ages than at first. “It is my restaurateur,” he said ; “I know 

is ring perfectly. I shan’t open for him.” After a time the 
creditor took himself off, muttering loud denunciations. Half an 
hour afterwards the bell rang again, with a merry peal that roused 
him from his slumbers. “That is my tailor!” said Juvignac. “TI 
know his peal.” So the tailor had the trouble of ringing for his 

ins, like the restaurateur. But the next ring puzzled our hero. 
Com not from a customary hand. So he got up, and putting 
his eye to a hole gimletted through the door, he made out his 
coachman. “To think,” he said to himself, “to what dangers 
innocence is exposed in this world! I might have thoughtlessly 
opened the door.” So saying, he got upon a chair and took the . 
tongue out of the bell. But this stratagem failed, like all others. 
Once more he was roused by a loud knock at the door. A mes- 
senger from the railway, bearer of a packet with one thousand francs 
from M. de Juvignac, sen. The receipt must be signed! “M 
father send me one thousand francs! No, no, that is too good. 
That is my linendraper. He is one of the most enterprising and 
ready-witted of all my creditors, but he might as well have 
shouted out fire in the house! I am not to be caught by such 
chaff.” And thus it was that mid-day came amid broken slumbers. 

At noon the door was opened with a key, and Madame Pachot, 
a dirty, dismal-looking old charwoman, made her appearance. For 
a subsidy of ten francs a month, she spent half an hour daily in 
setting the viscount’s apartments in order and getting him his 
breakfast. He also entrusted his love notes to her to deliver. 
They all alike finished with, “I send you a thousand kisses on the 
wings of Zephyr.” Zephyr was a metaphor for la mére Pachot, 
as she was commonly called. 

“ You look down in the mouth this morning?” the old Megaera 
remarked, with rude familiarity. “Have tiles fallen on your 
head, poor boy?” : 

“Tiles! mére Pachot, say whole roofs; my creditors have not 
allowed me a wink of sleep. Never mind, here are ten sous. Go 
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out and get me two sous of gooseberry jam, a roll for another two 
sous, and five sous’ worth of tobacco.” 

“ But that will leave a sou?” 

“You can have a drop of brandy with that to my better luck.” 

Juvignac had breakfasted on bread and jam, washed down with 
a glass of water. “One must allow oneself something nice occa- 
sionally,” he remarked inwardly. The old Megaera was gone, 
and he was rolling up a cigarette, when a well-known knock was 
heard at the door. Juvignac hastened to open it. A young lady 
then vaulted into the anti-chamber. 

“Good morning, mon bon minet!” she exclaimed, as she threw 
off her hat and velvet mantle. “You did not wait breakfast for 
me; quite right, but I was in such a hurry to see you, I took a 
cab, and I want two francs to pay the fare.” 

Juvignac pulled out the two francs with a sigh; it reduced his 
active capital to fifteen. The young lady ran out, descended a 
few steps, pocketed the two francs, and returned. The cab was a 
myth. Mademoiselle de Folle Avoine, artiste équestre de ! Hip- 
podrome, 27, Rue de Bréda (English spoken), as appeared on her 
card, had trotted to her dear viscount’s on her own little feet; but 
two francs were two francs ; very little, it is true, but as much as 
she could get out of him—of that she was quite sure. 

“My dear fellow,” said Mademoiselle de Folle Avoine, when 
she had seated herself gomfortably on the other arm-chair, “I 
have been cherishing an idea for a week past. I want to go and 
spend four or five days at Dieppe.” 

“The sea is beautiful in summer, but it is majestic in winter 
time,” replied the viscount; “there is nothing to prevent your 

oing.” 
“. Then we start to-morrow; what say you to it?” 

“You may start to-morrow if you like it; but I shall most 
assuredly not be of the party.” 

“Florestan!” muttered the young lady, displaying her white 
teeth, “do you no longer love me?” 

“‘ Ma mignonne, you cannot tell how dear you are to me.” 

“Then why won’t you take me to Dieppe?” 

“For the best of all reasons; I have no money.” ; 

“Money! oh, you can borrow a thousand francs or so. Only 
fifty per cent. et now, dear!” she said, and, rising up, she 

et he arms like a yoke round his neck. But Juvignac shook 

“ That resource has long gone by,” he murmured. “ The value 
and importance of the signature of Viscount Florestan de Juvignac 
is not duly appreciated.” 

“Well, then, you can adopt somebody else’s signature; surely 
it is worth while wey | the cour d’aasisses to please me?” perse- 


vered Mademoiselle de Folle Avoine, with the look of a spoilt child. 
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“T have already spent enough upon you,” said the young man, 
rousing himself, @both of of others, I not 
going to heap new seopmtaibtlisies upon my head.” 

“ Stupid!” exclaimed the young lady, as she took up her hat 
and mantle. “ You have the al of a chicken in the body of a 
cock; you want to play Don Juan, and you are truffled with scru- 
ples like a turkey. Good-bye.” 

“Tt is better to be abused even by those we love,” said Juvignac 
to himself, when the young lady left him thus abruptly and in 
anger, “ than to die in the livery of a convict!” 

iscount Florestan de Juvignac had to bide his opportunity to 

et out of the house. The watchful Cerberus was at his post all 

a long, and he had to wait nearly an hour at the bottom of the 

staircase, till his back being turned, he had an opportunity of 

going past, if not unperceived, at least unmolested. But his tri- 

bulations had not come to an end. As he was making his way 
through the passage of the Opera, a well-known voice shouted, 

Bastien !” 

The viscount did not choose to notice such an interpellation. 

“ Fouilleroux!” persevered the voice. 

The viscount was about to rush into a recess, when a heavy 
hand came down upon his shoulder. 

“What, Bastien Fouilleroux,” said the owner of the hand, 
“don’t you know me?” 

“What, you, Valadon!” replied the viscount. “ What a time 
it is since I have seen you.” 

“Yes, dear Bastien, I have been busy, could not get away, just 
7] my examinations, and I am off to Landernau to-morrow. 

an I do anything for you there?” 

The viscount was delighted, but he smothered his inward satis- 
faction in compliments at the collegian’s success. 

“T am going,” continued Valadon, “into the offices of the 
notary Fayard; and once I get ae clerk, I am to wed 
Celestine Dumas—you knew her, Bastien—the prettiest girl in 
Landernau.” 

The viscount did not smile this time. The clerkship at the 
notary Fayard’s was precisely what his father had intended for 
_ and the prettiest girl of Landernau was to have fallen to his 


“ But,” continued the voluble Valadon, “ you must have some 
message for home. ‘Tell me where you live; I will call this 
evening.” 

“Mon cher,” responded the viscount, assuming an air of im- 
portance, “I dwell at the ministry of foreign affairs, being private 
secretary to the minister, and there might be an inconvenience in 
your calling.” 

What s.qplendid position! Well, I can at all events tell your 
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father, the old butcher in the Rue des Oignons. Won’t he be 
pleased?” 

“Yes, embrace him on my part,” said the young man, as if 
carried away by filial enthusiasm. “Good-bye! Don’t forget 
me in Landernau, and if I can do anything for you at the ministry, 
reckon upon me.” 

Disembarrassed of his provincial acquaintance, the son of the 
butcher of Landernau, Bastien Fouilleroux wended his way, rather 
crest-fallen, to where he usually passed his mornings, a salle 
d’armes, where he was sure of meeting half a dozen viscounts 
with the same patents of nobility that he himself possessed. He 
was received with acclamation. 

“ How late you are!” exclaimed Viscount Gaston de Barbantin. 
“Fabien de Néris and myself have had a wonderful passage of 
arms.” 

“Tt was not my fault, viscount; I was detained in the maga- 
zines of Susse and Giroux, admiring their wondrous works of 


" “Did you limit yourself to mere admiration?” asked Fabien de 
éris.” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear viscount. I had to make a few 
purchases as presents for the new year, and was provided for that 
purpose with two notes of a thousand francs each; I assure you I 
got away with just that,” and he held forth the three celebrated 

ve-franc pieces of which mention has already been made. 

So saying, Viscount Florestan de Juvignac, disembarrassing 
himself of his palet6t and coat, took up a foil and joined in the 
usual matutinal exercise, to the pride and satisfaction of the pro- 

« upils,” he said, “ you may give yourselves the luxury o 
a duel times in the an that each time 
you will kill your opponent after the most approved fashion, and 
in accordance with all the rules of the art.” 

After a few hours of this appetising work the young men sepa- 
rated to dine, according to their respective statements, at the most 
noble mansions of Paris; but truth obliges us to confess that the 
said mansions were neither more nor less than restaurants of the 
very lowest order. 

Florestan having passed an hour or two in satisfying the inner 
man, and smoking a cigarette or two on the boulevard, had his 
boots cleaned, and having invested three francs seventy-five cen- 
times in a pair of straw-coloured gloves, he presented himself at 
Madame de Frontignan’s. That lady was seated in a nonchalant 
attitude in an arm-chair at the corner of the fireplace, listening to 
the commonplaces of a bald gentleman with black whiskers and a 
red ribbon at his button-hole, when a valet in plush breeches and 
silk stockings announced in a sonorous voice, “ Viscount Florestan 
de Juvignac.” 


| 
| 
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- & Ah, viscount!” said the lady of the house, as if with an gees 
“where have you been? You are becoming as rare as a g 


” 

: Worried to death with invitations, my dear lady,” responded 
the viscount, bowing in profound humility; “ but never at home, 
save with you.” 

Then, turning on his heel, and jerking his hat under his left 
arm, after the fashion of Molé and Fleury, the viscount mingled 
with the society which thronged the gilded and tapestried apart- 
ments. Among the assembled company, one soon attracted his 
attention by her modest manners and chaste beauty—Madame 
Eugénie de Montpont, a young widow, as interesting from her 
charms as for her domestic afflictions in society, but better known 
as Brigantine at the Mabile and Ranelagh. 

“She is as pretty as Folle Avoine,” said Florestan to himself, 
“and is more sociable. I think I will throw the handkerchief I 
washed myself at her.” 

“The same young viscount who lost twenty-eight thousand 
francs in a cabinet next to mine, at the Café Anglais, last night,” 
ruminated the young widow. “Some elder son, who is throwing 
away his millions to the ducks and drakes. I should like to be 
one of the latter.” 

Florestan danced a quadrille or two with the fair one, and then, 
to her annoyance, devoted himself seriously to the business of 
lansquenet. Brigantine did not quit him, however, but took a 
seat by his side. She must have brought good luck with her, for 
at nine o’clock Florestan rose up enriched by the possession of 
four thousand francs. 

“ Where are you going?” inquired the young widow. 

“Tam going to finish the evening at the theatre,” the viscount 
replied. Wall you do me the favour to accompany me?” 

“T will follow you to the other end of the world,” retorted the 
pretty widow, as she passed her arm into his. 

“] gave up playing on your account,” observed the viscount, 
“but I did not order my carriage till midnight. I am truly 
annoyed and hurt, for I fear you will have to put up with a vulgar 
hackney carriage.” 

“Tt is dark, and nobody will see us,” replied Madame de Mont- 
pont; “ besides, it is not far from here to the Folies Dramatiques.” 

The viscount bowed. The hint as to which theatre the young 
lady preferred was an order to him. The house was full to over- 
flowing. Only one box, and that on the stage, was to be obtained 
for love or money. Florestan was in high spirits; he had won a 
considerable sum of money, and made the acquaintance of one of 
the greatest ornaments of the demi-monde. 


“You were lucky to-night,” remarked Brigantine, laughing, 
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“Never more so. Since I had the pleasure of making your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Tt is not that I mean. I mean at lansquenet.” 

“ A trifle! not worth mentioning. If I thank my star, it is that 
it took me to-night to a place where I first met and admired 
you.” 

“You are positively a dangerous man, viscount.” 

“ Say, rather a madman. For I love you to madness.” 

The viscount was about to seize upon the lady’s fair hand, to 
back his assertion by a pressure as vehement as his language, when 
his attention was attracted by a box nearly opposite, in which 
Mademoiselle de Folle Avoine was seated by the side of a youn 
man with light hair, who appeared from the attentions she lavishe 
upon him to be no more indifferent to her than manifestly the fair 
damsel was to him. The viscount bit his moustache. 

“What is the matter with you?” inquired Madame de Mont- 

nt. ‘ You are all at once in as much trouble as a young devil . 
who has been thrown into a basin full of holy water.” 

Not waiting to reply, Florestan seized his hat, and, rushing out 
of the box, was soon knocking lustily at the door of the one 
opposite. 

“Do you expect any one, dear Gustave?” quietly observed the 
artiste of the Hippodrome. 

“No. Do you? Who the devil comes to interrupt our 
felicity?” 

“Well, I suppose you had better see.” 

Gustave opened the door, and the viscount rushed in, his fists 
doubled, and his face livid with rage. 

_ “Sir,” said the viscount, “ that young lady is under my protec- 
tion.” 

“Under your protection!” sneered the lady. “I have not even 
the honour of knowing you. Gustave, if you love me, do not pay 
attention to that man; he is either mad or drunk.” And she put 
her arms round the young man’s neck. 

“You love that young gentleman?” said the viscount, in a 
voice tremulous with passion. 

“T do. I doat upon him.” 

“ More than you ever loved me?” 

“T never knew you, more than Adam or Eve,” replied the 
young lady, with imperturbable serenity. 

“Then it is with the young gentleman that I must have to do, 
said the viscount. “ Sir, here is my card, and I expect yours.” 

“My name, sir, is Gustave de Servieux, and I live in the Rue 
du Faubourg-Saint-Honoré, No. 112.” 

“1 To-morrow morning my seconds shall be with you at nine 
o'clock.” 


“There will be no Gustave at home at nine,” persevered Made- 
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moiselle de Folle Avoine, resolved upon having her revenge upon 
Florestan, for having refused going to Dieppe, merely as she 
thought that he might enjoy the company of Mellons de Montpont. 
“TJ shall take Gustave with me, and he shall not get up till noon.” 

“Where have you been?” said Madame de Montpont to her 
viscount, as he returned to his box, his features contorted with 

and 

“T was seized with a violent headache,” responded Florestan, 
“and I thought a cigar might relieve i” el 

The viscount, rich with his four thousand francs, minus what he 
had spent upon Madame de Montpont, made a grand descent the 
next morning upon his Cerberus in the Rue Saint Lazare, astound- 
ing him with the sight of gold, but at the same time deferrin, 

yment. He then took a cab to hunt up Fabien de Néris an 
Boston de Barbantin, his seconds in the affair with Monsieur de 
Servieux. The one he learnt at his respective lodgings had not 
been home for a fortnight, the other for a week. The next thing 
was to explore the cafés and restaurants of the boulevards; but 
here he was equally unsuccessful. He was almost in despair of 
finding his friends at all, when suddenly he espied Viscount 
Fabien de Néris coming out of a pawnbroker’s shop. 

“T have been looking for you this hour or more,” shouted 
Florestan, “but with as much luck as the Opera has in seeking 
for a tenor.” 

“Well, you have been luckiersthan the Opera, for you have 
found me, just looking over some medieval gems and antiques at 
the receptacle of art, my dear fellow!” 

“T am about to fight a few hours hence, and I reckon on your 
presence. But 1 want Barbantin too. Where is he to be found?” 

“T am sure I don’t know; the viscount has so many engage- 
ments by night, that it is impossible to know where he is, till he 
makes his appearance at the Salle d’ Armes.” 

As the young men proceeded, sauntering and perplexed along 
the Boulevard, their attention was called to a hackney carriage, in 
which were an unusual number of the masculine species. 

“Why,” exclaimed Fabien, “as I live, Gaston is one of them!” 

Shouting to the coachman to stop, the two bounded towards the 
vehicle to the rescue. Both had seen at once that their dear 
friend was in the hands of “Gardes de Commerce,” personages 
whose duties are fulfilled in this country by sheriff’s officers. e 
conference being in public, was conducted with the utmost possible 
brevity. Gaston was being transported free of expense to Clichy, 
for five hundred and sixty francs, including expenses. 

“A trifle!” exclaimed Juvignac; and no less to the surprise of 
the viscounts, than to that of the Gardes de Commerce, he pro- 
duced the money, and set his friend at liberty. Gaston, in the 
excess of his gratitude, threw himself upon the viscount’s neck, 
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regardless of the presence of a sergent de ville, a chimney-sweep, 
ng organ-grinder—the inevitable trilogy of every street in 
aris. 

The meeting took place the next morning at ten o'clock, in the 
wood of St. Germains. Monsieur de Servieux, who was not 
obliged by his ordinary habits of life to keep his hand in, by daily 
practice at a salle d’armes, selected pistols. The viscounts were as 

rfect in the use of pistols as in that of foils; so M. de Servieux 
a received a ball in the shoulder, for replying to the advances 
made by Mademoiselle de Folle Avoine, the three viscounts hurried 
off in the open barouche with four horses and postilions, which they 
had hired for the occasion, to pick up Madame de Montpont, at 
Rue du Helder, No. 15, and rush thence to a steeplechase between 
Major Fidelius and Lord Patrick. The arrival of the equipage— 
the postilions being bribed to make an extra noise with their whips 
—created a sensation. 

“We produce an enormous effect,” said Fabien, twisting his 
moustache. Juvignac, on his side, dilated like a frog. 

“ All the ladies are looking at us,” said Gaston. 

“ And all the masculine smiles are for me,” Madame de Mont- 
pont said to herself. 

No sooner had they taken their place, than, with the aid of a 
binocular, Juvignac made out Mademoiselle de Folle Avoine in 
the front seat of the grand stand. She was also contemplating 
the brilliant equipage, the fashionable viscounts, and the ladylike 
agen who monopolised their attentions. What most mystified 

er was where the money had come from. She was not left long 
in suspense. Taking Gaston aside, Juvignac said, “I am deter- 
mined to have my revenge out of that coquette. Go to her, 
and tell her that my uncle is dead, and that I have inherited a 
fortune.” 

Gaston hurried to the stand, but had some difficulty in making 
his way to mademoiselle. When he at length succeeded, he 
inquired if she had heard the news. To her reply of utter 
ignorance, he informed her that Viscount de Juvignac had come 
into a fortune of two hundred thousand francs per annum. 

“ Florestan !” exclaimed mademoiselle. 

“ Yes, Florestan!” 

“ Why, yesterday he had only fifteen francs left!” 

“He has now four millions.” 

“ Well, days follow, but do not resemble one another.” 

“ But what has happened between you and Florestan?” 

“The wretch knows that I love him, and he not only takes 
delight in making me jealous, but he actually turns the iron in the 
wound. Look there; he is presenting a bouquet to that vile crea- 
ture in the carriage. I will soon put a stop to this going on.” 
And so saying, the young lady vaulted from the stand, rushed up 
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to the barouche, and tore the bouquet from out of Madame de 
Montpont’s hand. “ Little one!” she said, “you have only two 

ood features, and those are your eyes. If I ever see you with my 
adored Florestan, I will tear them out of their sockets.” 

“ Who is that?” exclaimed Brigantine, terrified. 

“ Some poor creature who has made her escape from Bicétre or 
Charenton,” replied Juvignac. And he ordered his postilions to 
remove her to another part of the grounds. 

Viscount Florestan de Juvignac had removed upon the faith of 
his four thousand francs from his lodgings in the Rue Saint 
Lazare to chambers in the Hétel des Princes. He was breakfast- 
ing upon a dozen Ostend oysters, a cold partridge, and a bottle 
of Lafitte, when a valet brought him in a note highly scented with 
musk upon a silver platter. 

“From Mademoiselle de Folle Avoine,” said Juvignac to him- 
self, as he glanced at the superscription. ‘ What a passion she 
must be in. Never mind, I will peruse her abuse ; it cannot even 
excoriate my epidermis.” 

But the letter was not abusive; on the contrary, it was exceed- 
ingly contrite. The young lady regretted that in attempting to 
recal him to his fidelity she had permitted herself to flirt with an- 
other; it was only done with the view of exciting his jealousy, 
and he had paid her out in her own coin at the steeplechase. She 
had written, but he had not answered her letter. She could not 
live without his love; the charcoal was already lighted; all she 
asked was that he would give her one last embrace Sie starting 
upon a long journey. The carriage she was about to travel by 
waited for no one. It was a hearse! 

“ Past eleven!” exclaimed Florestan. ‘Oh, heavens! Poor 
dear girl! she may be asphyxiated by this time. I shall be too 
late.” And he rushed out to No. 27, Rue de Breda. 

Mademoiselle de Folle Avoine was not dead. But she lay in 
bed, and when Florestan knocked at the door her maid brought in 
the red-hot charcoal. 

“Where am I?” asked the poor young woman, as she opened 
her eyes to witness her lover’s sobs. 

“On my heart!” responded Florestan—“ my heart, which has 
—_ ceased to beat for you! Dear angel! why did you wish to 

e 

“ Because you no longer loved me!” 

“We will go to Dieppe,” said Florestan, when mademoiselle 
had recovered, and the first burst of reconciliation was over. “TI 
shall never forgive myself for my rudeness in refusing to take you 
when you asked me.” 

Midomoiadio de Folle Avoine smothered the viscount’s regrets 
in her embraces, and two hours afterwards they were on their wa 
to the sea-side for the especial benefit of mademoiselle’s health. 
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Unfortunately, the young lady’s health was so delicate that they 
had to make a little stay at Rouen on their way. In the excess of 
his love, Florestan had admitted that the story about his inherit- 
ance was all a fable, and that all he had was three thousand francs, 
the remnant of his winnings at Madame de Frontignan’s. Made- 
moiselle looked very serious, but she declared she liked him the 
better as he was. At the hotel at Rouen they picked up many 
acquaintances, chiefly English tourists. Florestan thought the 
naive insulars might be easily victimised, and he - a hand 
at lansquenet to a neighbour at table—a Captain Macduff. By 
midnight the gallant captain had cleared him of all his ready 
money, plus a hundred louis on his word. 

The next morning, when Juvignac awoke from a sleep dis- 
turbed by a thousand conflicting and painful emotions as to how 
he should extricate himself from the dilemma in which he was 
placed, he perceived that mademoiselle was gone, and had left a 
note behind her. It was more explicit than comforting. He 
owed Captain Macduff, she said, a hundred louis, and had not. 
farthing to pay, so she had been to the hateful Englishman, and 
had offered her person as an indemnification for the money. The 
captain had accepted, and she had sacrificed herself to save her 
= Was she not a hundred times dearer than ever to 

Six months have elapsed. No more ras, Boulevards, and 
Cafés Anglais. The changed Bastien 
Fouilleroux, driven to extremities, has left the scene of his 
triumphs, and accepted the humble situation of clerk to his old 
college chum, Valadon. He had become with the lapse of time 
even reconciled and steady, but the memory of his dear friends— 
viscounts Néris and Barbantin—still haunted his imagination. 
They might be well married, rolling in wealth and luxury, and 
he had to toil in the study of a country notary for his bread! 

One day, however, a paragraph in the Gazette des Tribunaux 
caught his eye. It related, briefly that the body of a young man 
known as Viscount Gaston de Barbantin had been fished up 
from the Seine, that his real name was Jéréme Bondin, and he 
was a well-known chevalier d’industrie, who had preferred suicide 
to the pursuits of justice. A few days he another lugu- 
brious paragraph in the same record of criminal cases announced 
that a certain viscount—Fabien de Néris, but whose real name 
was Robert Dupuis—had been taken up for appropriating to him- 
self the plate at the Maison-Dorée, and had been condemned to 
two years imprisonment and five years of surveillance. 

Such was the end of the three viscounts. Bastien had received 
a severe lesson, but it was not lost upon him, and he lived to dis- 


cover that talent, labour, and virtue, constitute the only true titles 
of nobility. 
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WALKING in the country which unites the city of Puerto-Rico 
to the continent of the island were the Brigadier D. Agustin 
‘Campos, colonel of a regiment recently arrived from the mother- 
country, and a young lieutenant, his aide-de-camp. The enthu- 
siastic love that this young man showed to his old chief had been 
and still was the theme of unkind jokes and censures among his 
companions, who could not understand that a young man of his 
brilliant qualities, suited to please and excel im any circle, should 
prefer to all of them the society of an austere old man; therefore 
some attributed this preference to low flattery, others to pride, 
others, finally, to caprice, considering that there is no greater in- 
tolerance than that of mediocrity for superiority. But all these 
outlets of malice were confined to sarcastic smiles and indirect and 
hidden jokes; such was the respect that the high, courteous, and 
reserved bearing of the young lieutenant had inspired in them. 

“ All the beauties of nature are united in this island to make it 
a perfect Eden,” said the above-mentioned Lieutenant Luciano 
Encinas to the brigadier. ‘“ Like torrents of liquid silver from a 
grotto of emeralds, its limpid rivers pass under gigantic trees 
which are ever green and full of life as luxuriant youth; they 
wind through fields which are never seen either dry or impo- 
verished; like loving hearts they glide among the sweet and 
flexible canes, as condescension and goodness united, and, like 
clear mirrors, they reflect and beautify at the same time all objects 
that come in their way.” 

“My dear Luciano,” replied the brigadier, “sometimes I am 
inclined to think they have given you too literary an education for 
the career you follow, for which one code is enough—honour; 
and one manual—method. Your education has made you a poet, 
and if poetry exalts reality, it also discomposes it. Instead of 
being enraptured with the beauties of nature, it would be better 

if you thought of the bad effect the climate of this island has on 
our troops. What losses are there in the regiment?” 

“ A hundred and four, my brigadier,” answered the lieutenant. 
“Do not imagine because my heart is impressed by the poetical 
that my mind neglects that which by obligation should occupy it. 
To think that poetry is inconsistent with practical life, is a narrow- 
minded prejudice, unworthy of your disinterested and superior 
judgment.” 

“What would you have, Luciano?” replicd the brigadier. 
“This feeling is not a hostile intimation ; it is the consequence of 
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my active life. You know I enlisted as a common soldier in the 

ar of the Independence; I have risen by degrees, and without 
ever tiring, to the rank which you see I now enjoy, and which I 
consider unmerited.” 

“T don’t know,” exclaimed the lieutenant, “which is most 
worthy of admiration—whether he whose silent and modest merit 
fortune unsolicited has rewarded, or he who considers his just 
rewards undeserved.” 

The brigadier was silent a few moments, as if hesitating between 
his habitual reserve and the honest sincerity that was the basis of 
his character; but the latter getting the better of the former, he 
said to his young companion: 

“Tt is repugnant to my delicacy to leave you in what is partly 
a mistake; you, Luciano, who, though so much younger than 
myself, I look upon as my best friend, or rather as my son. I had 
a generous protector while he lived, and, above all, when he was 
minister he never ceased to extend to me his protecting hand, and 
to give me proofs of his friendship, the last being to give me the 
care of his son on his death-bed. That protector, Luciano, was 
your father. Acknowledge, then, the truth contained in one of 
those proverbs, proved by experience, No hay hombre sin hombre 
—(Man cannot live without man).” 

“Tt is true that man cannot live without man,” answered 
Luciano; “it is truth which is daily confirmed by deeds as a 

at lesson from God; this we are taught by Christian fraternity. 

will refer you to an incident which confirms and proves equally 
this truth. Listen. A youth as noble as he was kind, as brave 
as he was gentle, had entered into a regiment in which, after a 
short time, he was beloved by all, but especially by his orderly, 
who was the best, most honest, and most deserving soldier in the 
regiment. The former lived with another ensign, his intimate 
friend and relation. These cousins had not as yet been in any 
engagement, and both of them, animated by that holy patriotism, 
inspired by their religion, their king, their country, their home 
and national independence, awaited impatiently an opportunity to 
distinguish themselves. The great day for which they longed 
with so much impatience and enthusiasm arrived. The first ranks 
were already engaged when his company received the order to 
advance, which was obeyed. The orderly, who did not lose sight 
of his ensign, observed with uneasiness the livid paleness of his 
countenance, which denoted profound emotion, and the wandering 
expression of his eyes, which indicated the perplexity of his mind; 
nevertheless, he continued advancing, but on arriving at the place 
of action he saw him stop and shudder; at his feet lay, bathed in 
blood, his face distorted by a painful death, the corpse of his 
cousin! The company continued advancing, and the young man 


remained immovable and petrified before the dead body at his 
feet.” 
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The brigadier had stopped and listened with eager and increasi 
interest to the narration of his aide-de-camp, with his acniiat 
eyes fixed on him. “In the midst of the confusion,” proceeded 

e narrator, “the faithful orderly turned to seek his master with a 
look of unutterable anguish. His ensign was no longer there, but 
neither was he among the combatants; the heart of this loyal and 
brave man was oppressed. ‘ He is lost!’ he thought with sorrow, 
‘his young and still tender mind confused by grief and by horror, 
a momentary emotion has overpowered him and subjugated his 
great and noble heart.’ Not far from the scene of combat there 
were some ruins; the generous orderly, guided by the instincts of 
his heart, ran towards them, there he found him he sought weep- 
ing over the body of his companion. ‘They are fighting there!’ 
he cried, seizing and shaking him by the arm as if to awake him 
from a lethargy. The ensign aroused shakes himself, raises his 
fallen head, grasps his sword, and rushes as one intoxicated to the 
hottest of the fight; he behaves like a cid, he gains that day a 
cross of honour, and in after years becomes one of the bravest 
and most prudent chiefs of the army. That youth, who was 

aralysed with horror for a moment, was my father; that loyal 
riend who drew him from the precipice in which he was goin 
to destroy his life and his honour was you. You see,” continu 
the young man, down whose cheeks flowed abundant tears, and 
throwing himself into the arms of the brigadier, “how true it is 
‘man cannot live without man.’ ” 


“ And your father told you this, which only he and I knew,” 
said the brigadier, his voice trembling with the strength of his 
emotion ; “oh, what unpardonable imprudence!” 

“Say rather what a good lesson he “pe his son,” replied 


Luciano ; “ teaching him to mistrust himself, to despise arrogance, 
and to give hereditary veneration to gratitude.” 


Il. 


CLaupIo Fasarpo was looked upon as one of the richest 
proprietors of that colony. He was a widower, and had three 
children. 

The eldest, who was called Bibiana, was more than thirty 
years of age, and had never loved anyone, nor had anyone ever 
asked for her hand. In the first place, Bibiana was very selfish— 
a tod common infirmity, and which freezes the heart to all but 
self-love, and is, without doubt, an efficacious antidote against 
its passions. It isa pity the cure should be worse than the dis- 
ease, for the simple reason that the injuries done by egotism have 
no cure. In the second place, the reason of her remaining un- 
married was that none of those who had aspired to her hand had 
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satisfied her pride, which was the worthy companion of her sel- 
fishness, and formed the principal trait in the character of the 
eldest daughter of Claudio Fajardo. Whether from indifference, 
neglect, or pride, Bibiana rarely troubled or interested herself in 
or for ry a Indifferent persons, or those who keep all their 
interest for particular friends, generally acquire the fame of being 
prudent, reserved, and sensible, this opinion being formed from 
the effects and not from the cause that produces them. So it hap- 
pened that Bibiana was considered, both at home and abroad, a 
woman of maturity beyond her years, of excellent character, good 
feelings, and ainotihed conduct. She received this admiration 
of her good qualities as if she deserved it, and it is easy to ima- 
ine that.she herself thought she did. Who ever sees their own 
faults? No one. Self-love makes most people see black white. 

Bibiana was not pretty; her complexion was sallow, her marked 
features were rather hard and masculine, not very pleasant to look 
at; in her black eyes there wasan expression not exactly proud, 
but cold and harsh, which was repulsive—in fact, you could see 
that she was a discontented woman—never did a ray of satisfac- 
tion, or a feeling of sympathy illumine her impassive face. She 
was aware of her want of beauty, and did -not trouble herself 
about it, but was contented with wearing her hair plain, and 
despised all ornament for the head. In exchange, she took great 
care of her figure, and being tall and well formed, she assumed the 
airs and carriage of a princess in her own right. 

The second child of Don Claudio, who was named after his 
father, was an uncultivated dolt, who passed his life either on 
horseback or swinging in a hammock, smoking, and drinking 
coffee, either at his sugar-mills or in his coffee plantations. 

The third, named Feliciana, was rather a pretty girl, without 
vice or virtue, rather spoilt, and with no more ideas than those 
transmitted from one to the other by empty-headed girls without 
occupation or education, on fashions, flowers, lovers, and gossip. 
What would be the fate of such superficial beings, if girls like 
this—of which there are, unfortunately, a great many—had not 
two great passions in life—wifely and motherly love. Thus we 
see girls, who are insufferable to all but youths, fall in love, and 
make exemplary mothers of families, praying with their whole 
hearts, and teaching their children the holy word of God, which 
they had before repeated like parrots. Abolish family ties, you 
who dare to name yourselves regenerators, and with them will 
disappear the religious, moral, and social virtues of which they 
are the foundation, and which oppose themselves so nobly to your 
unbounded liberty. 

A few days after the events we have recorded in the foregoing 
chapter, the following conversation took place between the two 
sisters, which will introduce them to the reader. 
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“So,” said the elder sister to the younger, “ you have actually 
authorised Villareza to ask for your hand?” 

Villareza was a captain in the regiment which the brigadier 
commanded, a fellow-countryman, and the lover of the girl ad- 


“ Without making him entreat more than was necessary to give 
weight to my consent,” answered Feliciana, “so that, though 1 
have not got yours, my marriage may be considered as settled.” 

“Oh no!” objected Bibiana. 

“ And why no?” 

“ Because perhaps it will be more difficult to obtain the consent 
of the father than of the daughter.” 

“ Well, and what has my father to object to in Villareza? He 
isa Spaniard, he is so good, and his chief praises him so much! 
On what could he found his refusal?” 

‘“ Because he is a penniless wretched captain.” 

“ And would he be the happier for being colonel?” asked Feli- 
ciana, impatiently. 

“ His marriage, at any rate, would not be so foolish.” 

“The marriage of those who love is never foolish,” answered 
Feliciana. 

“T advise you for your good, and for the credit of the family, 
not to marry him,” said Bibiana, seriously. “TI fulfil my duty as 
elder sister in advising you not to insist on committing a folly.” 

“So that it should happen to me the same as to yourself, who 
have remained to comb Saint Catharine’s tresses?” 

“T prefer to comb her tresses among people of my own rank 
than to degrade myself,” replied Bibiana. “ Besides, I think you 
are more in haste than time itself to place me in the rank of 
unmarriageable spinsters.” 

“ With thirty-five years upon you!” exclaimed the girl. 

“T am thirty,” replied Bibiana. “I am not so foolish and vain 
as you soon would be as to deny my age.” 

“ Well, you appear older,” answered Feliciana. “It must be 
because you have been so long single and impatient at no infant 
of Spain coming to release you from that unhappy state. For my 
part; I am sure that whenever you look at that grey hair on your 
temple you repent not having married the head-surgeon, who was 
im love with your dower. I only wish he had carried you 
off ! ” 

“You spoke in a very different manner,” replied Bibiana, with- 
out vexation, “that time you were so ill that you wanted me at 
your bedside. You have forgotten it apparently.” 

“T have not forgotten that when, full of gratitude, I wished to 
embrace you, thinking I was going to die, you repulsed me, for 
fear my illness should be catching.” 


“ In fulfilling my duty as a sister 1 was not obliged to embrace 
you. 
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Duty !—duty! I am not grateful for anything that is done as 
a duty.” 

“Nor do I wish to inspire gratitude by anything that I do.” 

“ And you succeed.” 

“Well, if you are not grateful for my care, you will be less so 
for my advice, so I may save myself the trouble of giving it,” said 
Bibiana, rising haughtily and moving towards the door. 

“That is what I call the air of a queen,” said Feliciana; and 
she added, laughing, “ A queen without vassals! What a pity! 
All that majesty thrown away!” 

At that moment a negro came in and announced the brigadier, 
colonel of the regiment just arrived. 

“That old man!” exclaimed Feliciana, “‘he at last deigns to 
visit this house, which has been offered to him since his arrival.” 

“ Here, Bibiana! this Methusaleh is of high rank in the army, 
and therefore worthy to aspire to you as your equal. ‘Try and 
conquer this tower of strength, and you will be the wife of a 
brigadier-general; you will be able to wear galloons on one sleeve 
me a gold fringe on the other; as for myself, I shall only be a 
subaltern, so I shall retire from the staff.” 

Saying this, she left the room. 


I. 


THREE months after this first visit to the house of Don Claudio 
Fajardo the brigadier was with Luciano in his library. The 
former was preoccupied, the second was sad. 

After a short silence the brigadier said to his aide-de-camp, 
with some embarrassment, 

“ Luciano, what do you think of Bibiana Fajardo?” 

“T do not like her,” answered the latter, without hesitation, as 
if he had expected the question. 

“ And why?” asked the brigadier. 

“ By instinct, general,” answered the young man. 

“Tt is dangerous to form our judgments on such a foundation,” 
replied the brigadier. 

“Do not believe it. Instinct is foresight of the soul, an inspi- 
ration of the heart.” 


“You should judge no one by inspiration, Luciano, but by 
facts and realities.” 

“ Neither ought you to compare a woman to a recruit, general.” 

“ Agreed. But there is a just medium between them, which is 
what ought to guide you to form a right judgment. Is not Bibiana 
Fajardo a very prudent, chum young lady?” 

“So report says, and it must be true, if it is favourable.” 

“She has talent, tact, and modesty.” 

“ Everybody allows her these qualities.” 
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“She is a good daughter.” 

“ How has she shown it?” 

“Her father publishes the fact.” 

; In that case it must be true,” replied Luciano, with a half 
smile. 

“ She is amiable,” continued the brigadier. 

“ Perhaps she may be with you.” 

“ And why should she not be amiable with others, when she is 
80 with me, who am an old man, and am neither elegant nor cour- 
teous ?” 

“Oh, you are a brigadier.” 

“ An excellent recommendation for a girl,” exclaimed the bri- 
gadier, laughing. 

“The best for one who wishes to be the wife of a brigadier,” 
replied the aide-de-camp. 

“Luciano,” said the brigadier, “ speak out, at once and clearly, 
the motives which induce you to have this antipathy to a person 
whom you must see interests me.” 

“In that I must hold my tongue.” 

‘ “ Not at all, when I entreat you, asa proof of friendship, not to 
0 so.” 

“Then, general, I will tell you that this woman never pleased 
me; and now that I see all the art she has used to make you fall 
into the snare, I add that she is hateful to me.” 

“ She lay a snare? Luciano! how little you know the nobility 
and dignity of Bibiane’s character.” 

“Tf the spider weaves its web, it is because she has no spinner 
to weave it for her; such is not the case with Miss Fajardo, who 
has friends who foresee her wishes—above all, if it is their interest 
todo so. For instance, such as the head surgeon, who at one time 
asked without success for the hand of Bibiana, and intends to 
offer that of his daughter to Don Claudio when the daughters of 
the latter are married, and solitude weighs on him; a such is 
the father’s partner, who wishes to rid himself of the daughter, 
who is a spy upon him.” 

“Even if this were true, it proves nothing against Bibiana.” 

“That is not in her favour, that under her tightly laced bodice 
there is no heart to feel and sympathise, and that its place is occu- 
pied by an absorbing selfishness,” exclaimed the aide-de-camp. 

“T believe what you say is a rash judgment, Luciano,” replied 
the brigadier; “ but even if it were true, nobody, and I less than 
any, can hope to find perfection in woman; and as all must have 
some fault, do you consider selfishness one of the worst? Do you 
not think that in the balance it would be weighed down by a 
thousand other good qualities? Have you the idea that one cannot 
live happily with a selfish person, who possesses, in exchange, a 
other virtues?” 
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“T think that no one, and you less than any,” answered Luciano, 
“can be happy when united to a proud and selfish person. What 
tie can there be between you? One heart is as open as a church, 
the other is closed like a prison? Selfishness is a chronic disease, 
which does not show itself in the face, but is incurable. Selfish- 
ness is the box of Pandora; the evils that proceed from it are in- 
numerable: and by its side and under its barren shade, no noble 
and generous virtue can flourish.” 

“ How excited you get, Luciano,” said the brigadier, smiling 
kindly; “your incomprehensible dislike almost leads me to sus- 
pect whether there may be at the bottom, without your knowin 
it, some jealousy—the jealousy of a young man at seeing a gir 
give the preference to an old man.” 

“ General,” replied Luciano, with emotion, “ I am twenty-four. 
From the time I left college, in fulfilment of my dead father’s 
wishes, I have been at your side; where, then, could I have 


learned the baseness which is necessary to speak ill of what you 
think well?” 


A short time after Bibiana was the wife of Brigadier Campos. 

The love and care she showed her old husband were the more 
natural and unembarrassed as they were sincere, and Bibiana 
gloried in them. 

She triumphed over the public, her brother and sister, and her 
friends, who had prophesied that the brigadier would not marry, 
and above all, over Luciano, whose energetic opposition to the 
marriage of the brigadier had not been hidden from her. 

She knew that the aide-de-camp, whose attachment to his chief 
was well known to her, had not thought her capable of appre- 
ciating him nor of loving him as he deserved, and she found a 
boastful pleasure in proving the contrary. She never named her 
husband without prefixing the tender though little-used pronoun 
“ my ;” for “ my Campos” all praise fell short; for “ my Campos” all 
fretting and care were little. His smallest caprices were studied 
and satisfied by Bibiana, who was rich, with the most careful at- 
tention, and regardless of expense; to such an extent that this 
systematic perseverance would have been wearisome to any but so 
amiable a man, whom enmity had rarely vexed, and who, therefore, 
could never be annoyed by what affection dictated. 

There had arisen a strange rivalry of love between the wife and 
the friend of the brigadier, who could not hide their mutual dis- 
like. Bibiana knew she had in Luciano a rival in the affection 
and esteem of her husband. She could but acknowledge the 
nobility, the devotion, and the superiority of Luciano’s love, so 
- much the more profound and disinterested as the aide-de-camp was 

related to a noble family, and had friends at court who were better 
able to forward him in tis career than this modest man, who had 
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neither connexions nor influence, and who had never even asked 
a favour for himself. Luciano, on the other hand, even reproached 
himself sometimes with the instinct which made him look with 
loathing on these ostentatious and exaggerated demonstrations of 
love with which Bibiana overwhelmed her husband, and which he 
characterised as base coin; but the efforts of his reason could not 
overcome the instinct of his heart, nor could his natural frankness 
conceal his feelings. 

Bibiana, who had acquired, without appearing to do so, great 
influence over her husband, in vain endeavoured to send Luciano 
away, or at least to prevent his becoming a continual guest. Her 
husband, who gave way to all her wishes through kindness and 
through love, in anything touching his honour, his loyalty, or his 
feelings, was as immovable as the rocks against which the waves of 
the sea dash themselves in vain. 


ORIGIN OF THE HEBREW: 


WITH SPECIMENS OF A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By Curistran A, Rassam, 
Her Magsesty’s Vicz-Consut at Mosvt. 


AFTER a life-long study of the Hebrew Bible, I have discovered 
that the language called “ Hebrew” is only a dialect of the Arabic 
—a dialect in use amongst those tribes dwelling between Jordan, 
Red Sea, and Egypt, and in the latter days called Hemyar, 
Hudhail, and Benitameem. There were some other tribes in 
their vicinity called Hijas, Badiya, Najed, and Yemen, the 
dialect of which is very like that of the first three, except for 
some changes which I will show. One is substituting one letter 
for another, for instance, / for m or n, and vice versa. 

Three tribes use salah to forgive, whilst Hijas used samah for 
to forgive, using selah to express arms or war implements. 

They also substitute d for ¢, and vice versa. For instance, 
three tribes use kudd, extract of marjoram, and the Hijas kutt, 
using kudd for a small waist. ; 

They also transpose words; for instance, three tribes use nahush 
for serpent, and Hijas hanash, using nahush for copper, &e. 

Three tribes use musur to send, and Hijas rusul, using musur 
for to milk sheep, village, clay, &c. p 
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Three tribes use shabar to drink, and Hijas sharab, using shabar 
for to measure. 

Three tribes use ajaf to weed, and Hijas jaaf, using ajaf for to 
become lean. 

Three tribes use samar to practise, and Hifas maras, using samar 
for white, black, grain, millet, water, wilderness, victory, &c. 

Three tribes use kharad to slaughter, and Hijas radakh, using 
kharad for silence, &c. 

Three tribes use rakah for ointment, and Hijas rahak, using 
rakah for merchandise, gain, &c. 

The reason why the Bible was so ill translated by the Jews 
seems to be that during their vicissitudes, wanderings, and cap- 
tivities they must have lost a good deal of their original dialect; 
for when Ptolomy Philadelphus, in establishing the famous library 
of Alexandria, caused to be made the translation called the Sep- 
tuagint, he sent to Eliazer, high priest of Jerusalem, for trans- 
lators. Eliazer chose seventy-two learned Jews from each tribe, 
and sent them to Ptolomey. They translated the Hebrew Bible 
into Greek, and because of the change that had taken place in 
their dialect they did not understand the Hebrew properly, thus 
making the Greek Septuagint imperfect. The Jews by the end 
of their captivity must necessarily have made quite a distinct 
dialect of their own, and their original dialect must have been 
that of the three tribes aforementioned, because Abraham was a 
native of Worka, or Ur of the Khaldees, a town situated on the 
west bank of the Euphrates (twelve hours’ journey on foot from 
the banks of the river). He removed with his family through the 
desert to Damascus, thence to Haran in Mesopotamia, and to 
Anti-Lebanon, thence with Lot to Canaan, the dialect of which 
= is the same as that of those tribes. A native yo wo 

akut Alhamawi, speaks of Worka as the native city of Abraham, 
and Josephus says that Abraham, on his way from his country to 
ene, stopped at a village which was afterwards called after 

im. 

Mr. Rassam goes on to apply this principle of errors in the 
translation of the Old Testament, produced by transmutation of 
letters, and which entailed a change of meaning that escaped the 
Septuagint and other versions, to certain passages in the Holy 
Writ, the force and importance of which newly proposed versions 
will at once strike the intelligent reader. 

Genesis, chap. x. 9.—He (Nimrood) was mighty, even invading 
Emperor for the cause of the Lord, therefore it was said there was 
none like Nimrood, mighty even invading Emperor for the cause of 
the Lord. 

Genesis, chap. xviii. 6.—And Abraham went to the tent to 
Sarah, and said unto her, cause three measures of wheat to be 
grinded, and mix it with butter, and make it cakes. 
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Genesis, chap. xx. 4.—And Abimalik had not come near her, 
and said, O Lord, will you kill a notable even upright man? 

Genesis, chap. xx. 6.—And God said unto him in a dream, ' 

ea, 1 know that thou didst this, through the perfection of thy 
ant. I then have prevented thee and protected thee from falling 
into sin against me; therefore I did not cause thee to have the act 
of adultery with her. 

Genesis, chap. xxx. 1—And Rahail was sad for not having 
begat a child for Jacob, therefore Rahail bore hatred towards 
her sens moreover, she said to Jacob give me sons, that I may 
not die. 

Genesis, chap. xxx. 37.—And Jacob took cuttings of poplar- 
trees, and of pine, almonds, and pomegranate and he separated 
the bark from the sticks taken from the branches of the poplar- 
trees, then of the white cuttings made small poles. 

Genesis, chap. xliii. 11.—And their father Israel said unto them, 
if this is the case do the best, and take from the fruits of the 
land in your sacks and carry down to the man presents, some wine 
and some treacle of grapes and Nika fruits, and nuts of the pine 
cones and pistachio nuts. 

Genesis, chap. xxxvii. 25.—And they sat down to eat bread, 
and they lifted their eyes and behold Ishmaelites travelling comin 
from Gilead, and their camels were laden with Nika fruits, an 
wine and butter, going down to Egypt. 

Exodus, chap. ii. 3.—And when she could not longer hide 
him, she took for him a basket made from branches of date-trees, 
and stretched on it a fine mat, made of the leaves of the date-trees, 
and spread on it tar, and put in it the child, and placed it among 
the tall coarse grass near the edge of the canal. 

Exodus, chap. iv. 16.—And he speaketh for thee to the people; 
he being of consequence he shall be to you a councillor, and thou 
shalt be to him line president. 

Exodus, chap. xxx. 34.—And the Lord said unto Moses, take 
unto thee pure musk, and balasan, and pure heselban (gum of 
Java), and of the best frankincense: they should be of equal pro- 

rtion. 
gon chap. iv. 10.—And Moses said unto the Lord, forgive 
me, O Lord! los not a man of diplomacy, yea, I am a simple 
man; I am also of a delicate constitution; and your words are 
very weighty to thy servant; while I am of weak utterence, yea, 
I am of a sluggish tongue. 

Isaiah, chap. xvii. 17, 18.—After the expiration of seventy 
years the Lord shall punish Tyre, and chastise her on account 
of her iniquity and her committing fornication with all the 
kingdoms of the earth before the face of her connections. But she 
will repent (to be purified) and come to Jerusalem to the Lord; 
there she shall not be oppressed, nor shall be degraded, but to be 


like those who supplicate before the Lord. If she is hungry, she 
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might eat until she is satisfied; and for her clothing she will have 
the robes of honour. 

Leviticus, xxvi. 1.—Thou shalt make no idols, nor shalt 
thou set up for yourselves graven images nor molten images, nor 
have a place of worship paved with stones in your land to kneel 
down upon and worship; for I am the Lord thy God. 

V. 2.—Thou shalt keep my Sabbath, and respect my sanctuary: 
I am the Lord. 

V. 3.—If ye walk in my statutes, and keep my commandments, 
and do them; 

V. 4.—Then will I give unto you rain in great abundance, and 
the land shall yield her grains, and the trees and the fields shall 
yield their fruits. 

V. 5.—And the rain shall pour down for you on the seed, and 
the seed shall grow up into blades, and ye shall eat your bread 
until ye are satisfied, and dwell happily in your land. 

V. 6.—And I will give peace in the land, and ye shall lie 
down, and none shall kill you; and I will keep away the ravenous 
beasts from the land, and the sword shall not cause disturbance in 
your land. 

V.7.—And ye shall expel your enemies, and they shall fly 
before you precipitately ; 

V. 8.—And five of you shall drive away a hundred, and a 
hundred of you shall put ten thousand to flight; yea, your enemies 
shall run away, and flee before you precipitately. 

V. 9.—I shall provide for you abundantly, and make you 
mighty; yea, I shall make you great, and shall establish my 
covenant with you. 

V. 10.—And you shall eat corn continually, for it flourished 
because the rain will cause it to grow. : 

V. 11.—And I shall establish my dwelling amongst you, and 
my will shall not vary from you. 

V. 12.—I shall walk among you, and I will be your God, and 
you shall be my people. 

V. 13.—I am the Lord your God, who brought you forth out 
of the land of Egypt, where you were slaves to them. I will break 
the rod which tormented you, and make you rulers dver nations. 

_V. 14.—And if you do not listen to me, and do not these com- 
mandments; 

V. 15.—And if you act contrary to my statutes, and pervert my 
justice, or disobey my commandments, and reject my covenant; 

V. 16.—I also will do these unto you: I shall visit you with 
boils terribly, and with sores, which weaken the sight and make 
the soul languid. You will sow your seed vainly, for your enemy 
shall eat it. 

V. 17.—My destruction shall come upon you, and you shall flee 
suddenly before your enemies; and those who hate you shall 
surround you, and you shall run away, and no one shall assist you. 


ON THREE CONTEMPORARY POETS. 


THOUGH it is difficult to escape entirely from the charge ot 
partiality in discussing contemporary authors, the fear of this 
charge should not always deter us from attempting the task, as 
there are many aspects in which such authors may be studied with 
interest and advantage. Of course, except in instances of the 
highest genius—men who serve as beacon lights to their age, and 
whose manifest superiority of endowments almost forbids criticism 
—our judgments are liable to be reversed by succeeding genera- 
tions, who judge, not so much by an author's suitability or 
adaptibility to the wants of the period, as by his inherent merits. 
The favourite of one age is the castaway of the next; while his 
more fortunate rival, in his turn again, also yields to the inexorable 
law of change. The instances are rare indeed in which we behold 
an author “ flourish in immortal youth.” In fact, it may be said 
that in poetry there are only two names which remain altogether 
the same, undimmed in lustre, incorrupt by time—Homer and 
Shakspeare. Thousands of reputations have risen and crumbled 
at their feet, and yet they are the pride and admiration of us all— 
the former the centre of the great ante-Christian period, and the 
latter the grand centre of the post-Christian period. Both have 
traversed the length and breadth of human thought and feeling, 
and it is scarcely rash to predict that a third such imaginative 
prodigy will never take his station in the ranks of the immortals 
as coequal with either. Our object, however, at present is not 
one eulogistic of Homer or Shakspeare, but to endeavour to ascer- 
tain what channels of poetic excellence concentre in three well- 
known contemporary poets; whether the divine element as ex- 
hibited: by them is in harmony with and abreast of the spirit of 
the agé, and what is likely to be their influence on modern life 
and intellect. The three names chosen are those of Longfellow, 
’ Bryant, and Tennyson ; yet they are not all selected because they 

are highest in their respective spheres, or because there are no 
other poets now existent amongst us in England worthy of being 
classed with them, but rather because they are representative men, 
one being the interpreter of his own times in our fatherland, and 
the others the great and most prominent songsters of our Trans- 
atlantic brethren. 

The office and functions of the poet have been repeatedly 
dwelt upon by various writers, and it is only necessary here to 
refer to one leading canon which will doubtless be suffered to pass 
without contradiction. The first great requirement in relation to 
the poet is that he must be a bast ost in the broadest sense ; 
F2 
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that he must reproduce, for the delight and ~— of his fellows, 
the very forms and feelings of individuals and the face of nature. 
He may possess power in either branch, but he very seldom excels 
in both. Impersonation is the poet’s chief attribute: the philo- 
sopher may dissect the motives and the historian relate the actions 
off deceased personages, but it is left for the poet to breathe ito 
the cold statues thus erected in the halls of history the breath of 
life. By his aid we suffer with Ulysses, argue with Mark Antony, 
and eae with Macbeth; or, again, under his direction we 
wander o’er the Elysian Fields, explore “the ringing plains of 
windy Troy,” or drink “ the honey-dew of Paradise.” e poet’s 
mission is high and noble; he has to deal with the souls of men, 
and, as the deputy of the Almighty, he is worthy of honour. 

The growth of a national literature is necessarily slow, but it is 
matter for sel{-gratulation for the Americans that, though their 
nation isso young in years, the literary men who have hitherto 
graced its annals evince a distinct individuality. This charac- 
teristic is, indeed, most decided, and is justly regarded as exceed- 
ingly promising for their future literary history. Strength comes 
by waiting, but character is apparent from the outset. e former 
desideratum, therefore, may complacently be left for. accumulation 
in advancing years. As a proof of the individuality of American 
authors, it is only necessary to point to the names of Emerson, 
Irving, Longfellow, Bryant, and Lowell. For none of these have 
we the exact fac-simile in England. We have men of higher 
stamp certainly, but not of their precise stamp. Emerson is by 
no means a diluted Carlyle, though he has evidently studied the 

at Scotchman; whilst the humour of Lowell or Artemus Ward 

is as distinct as possible from that of Hood or Douglas Jerrold. 
To turn to our more immediate subject-matter, the poetry of 
Longfellow is also his own; a result following mostly from the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. True, he is only one 
of the stars before the dawn. There is nothing in him to indicate 
that he is able to cope with the stupendous and magnificent 
wonders of nature visible in his native clime. He is deficient in 
roportion, anything but colossal in conception, and at times 

eeble in execution. Some of his finest poems are hung upon a 

thread; and for a lyric poet he is too frequently deficient in fire. 
Hence, his very best effusions in the manner of some of our own 
poets—Campbell, for instance—fall far below theirs. But one 
of his greatest claims to our admiration is the fact that he has 
not swerved from declaring at/all times what he deems to be his 
vocation. There is a purity/breathing through every one of his 
poems which is an honour to the time; in truth, his apy 
trait is the Christianity, not of creed but of faith, apparent in his 
works. Though there may be some extravagance in assuring 
youths at mechanics’ institutes—as the young man is alleged to 
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have assured the psalmist—that because others have made their 
lives sublime they may make theirs also, the general effect of 
Longfellow’s poems is to raise the dignity of nature, to show that 
the grossness of our mortal energy is capable to a great extent of 
subversion by patient and constant effort, and to point the way by 
which a wandering race may return to the bosom of the great 
Father. An elegant and accomplished scholar, a considerable 
linguist, and withal a most amiable man, we yet cannot concede 
to him the possession of any great creative faculty. Of many men 
it may be said that they are greater than their works; of him, 
not. His mind was not cast in a colossal mould. The good, the: 
beautiful, and the true he can appreciate; and his sympathy for the 
struggling spirit will always give him a place in the human heart. 
His utterances, however, are like the sweet tones of the harp— 
they do not nee of the grand roll and sweep of the organ. As 
atranslator, Longfellow has few equals among his own craft. We 
are almost astonished on reading some of his graphic “ transferred” 
pictures, that one so gifted should not have been able to produce 
a work of his own that should stand the test of devouring time. 
Capping his oe worthy translations by the recent issue of 
“ Dante,” he has now raised the top stone of an edifice which, in 
all its parts, the critical eye can rest upon with satisfaction. What 
a fine rendering he has given us of the Spanish poem of Coplas 
de Manrique, a poem so full of pure moral sentiment, and so 
a and pointed in its style! We all feel with the 
That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care, 

and the appositeness of most of the reflections of the bard come 
home to us forcibly. The translation of “King Christian: a 
National Song of Denmark,” has considerable fire and martial ring _ 
about it, whibs “The Castle by the Sea” is mournfully graphic. _ 

“Evangeline” is a graceful poem, containing many beautiful 
ges, but is marred in the very construction. Longfellow’s 
lank verse is a failure. He has not the“power of sustaining that 
majestic rhythm as it demands; and where the lines are not stilted, 
they are halting, grotesque, and frequently imperfect- The want 
of dramatic power, too, is apparent in all his poems. “The 
Spanish Student” is a work far beneath, on the whole, similar 
roductions of poets acknowledged to be inferior to its author. 
haracter is not intricately and minutely delineated, and those 
rsons drawn, are drawn ina slovenly manner, whilst the plot 
is of the most meagre and palpable description. But if Long- 
fellow fails here, he fails in company with many otherwise dis- 
tinguished men, who have attempted that which is the exclusive 
ight of those only who possess the cosmopolitan intellect. It is 
as a writer of stanzas that he will be remembered, if at all, by 
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terity. And we are prepared to affirm that several poems which 
e has penned will live for generations, not on account altogether 
of their intrinsic merit, but because they have seized upon certain 
stages of feeling belonging to the universal man—the man both of 
the Old World and the New—and have caused, as it were, “a 
light to shine in the darkness,” and hope to spring in the bosom 
of despair. Of scepticism there is nothing in his composition—at 
least judging from his poetry. The divine economy 1s taken for 
granted, and he has simply fulfilled what he deems to be his duty 
in insisting upon it. He is almost childlike in his simplicity, and 
shrinks from committing to paper anything that would offend the 
most fastidious eye. There are many people who seem to entertain 
more reverence for brilliant scepticism than for plain orthodoxy. 
A Voltaire begets in them more admiration than a Kirke White. 
Viewed intellectually, they are right; viewed morally, wrong. 
Longfellow himself will take a higher rank, because of his decided 
stand for purity and truth; and defects of poetry will sometimes 
be passed over in order to pay an instinctive tribute to his real 
utilitarianism. Though we cannot give him a high place amongst 
the recognised examples of creative genius, we nevertheless pass 
upon him a high eulogium when we say that the world will have 
been the better for his living in it. 

William Cullen Bryant is a poet of an entirely different stamp. 
He is mostly descriptive, and has a broader grasp of American 
scenery than Longfellow. Not so popular as his rival, he is yet 
his equal in what constitutes the poet. He has less moral reflection 
than the other, but more appreciation of outward things. His 
delineations of scenery are juster and more complete. It is a 
marvel that he has written so little. We feel on reading his 
works that he has thought in reserve, if he would only open his 
storehouses. Yet he is not great, in spite of all this. ough he 
may be superior to Lengiliew in genius (as we are inclined to 
believe him to be), there is not sufficient in both to satisfy us that 
our American brethren have yet produced a really good poet. 
Very occasionally Bryant approaches Campbell in his lyrics, and 
the words glow with ardour, as in the poem on Marion: 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 
With Marion all their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our 
With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more, 
Till we have driven the Briton 
For ever from our shore. 
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Longfellow, either, has never surpassed his “ Ode to a Waterfowl,” 
and ae other poems we could mention, which are finished 
pictures of their class. Of course, the scale upon which they are 
conceived is diminutive, but of what we should call single-thought 
poems, to coin an expression, Bryant must be considered a 
master. His great failing, like that of his brother poet, is his 
incapacity to write blank verse satisfactorily. The fragment 
“Thanatopsis,” in this measure, is certainly better than anything 
Longfellow ever did; but we do not know that that is admitting 
much. There is nothing dramatic in Bryant, nor is there any 
evidence that he could produce anything better than a third-rate 
epic, if he had ever attempted that superior flight. He wrote one 
poem bordering upon the epic style, “The Ages;” but apparently 
feeling conscious that it would never descend to the periods from 
whence it derived its name, he has never repeated the indiscretion. 
He fails to grapple with the subjective, and hence the small hold 
he has obtained over his fellows. A man who can disturb the 
deeps of human nature, seems to us to deserve most the title of the 
poet. Mere didactic eloquence in verse is insufficient ground upon 
which to build a reputation; and yet, following in the wake of 
our poet, and such as he, we find scarcely any other poetry written. 
Fortune seems disinclined to favour the latter half of the present 
century with even one poet equal to those which marked the 
former half—Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. At 
present we look in vain for their true successor. Mr. Swinburne, 
perhaps, approaches nearest to them in bardic fire, and Mr. Brown- 
ing gives evidence of great poetic endowment, but he has so lost 
himself in mysticism that we are scarcely able either to apprehend 
or comprehend him, One thing is certain, however, that if we 
have no truly great poet, America has even less claims to one than 
ourselves. Like her vast material resources, her intellectual also 
yetremain undeveloped. It may be that to her will be vouchsafed 
a@ greater genius than any which adorns modern English annals, 
but at present she has absolutely no name which can compare with 
many English writers who have flourished within the memory of 
the present generation. 

Taming to Mr. Tennyson, the thing which most strikes us at 
the outset is the very opposite opinions entertained of his works. 
Extravagant laudation, or extravagant depreciation, frequently 
follows the mention of his name; the latter, probably, having to 
some extent its rise in the obtrusiveness of the former in the ranks of 
society. A well-praised man by one portion of the .com- 
munity is sure of equal abuse in another quarter. The critics 
generally place our poet’s poems too high, and the practical 
reading public places them too low; while, as a matter of. 
course, everybody buys them because Tennysonianism is 
fashionable. Some of a kindred genius affirm that Tennyson is 
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the one great sun of modern English poetry and that he has esta- 
blished a school which will never know extinction. We confess 
candidly that we cannot go the whole length of this belief. We 
hold that in dramatic power he is inferior to Browning, whilst in 
real lyric fire and fervent feeling he is not equal to Mr. Swin- 
burne. Asa painter of pictures, he is, perhaps, superior to both, 
as witness his “ Lotos Eaters” and “Morte d’Arthur.” Judging 
by their efforts, many poets of late years would seem to indulge 
the idea that, until they have produced something the public 
mind cannot grasp, they have not made out their title to be con- 
sidered real poets. Tennyson himself has at times been apparently 
ni by some such thought. Various parts of “ Maud” appear 
to the general reader little better than the inspired ebullitions of 
an unsound imagination. Again, the a ae of poetry 
which he possesses to an eminent degree occasionally blinds us to 
what would otherwise indicate poverty of thought. His rhythm 
is of a most musical character, almost unexcelled. But with the 
truest of all philosophies—the philosophy of the feelings—he 
seems not to have enough todo. Asa strengthener of those ties 
which knit together in sympathy and brotherhood the various 
tribes of the human race, he might have assumed a more exalted 
position. His genius belongs rather to another age and another 
population than ours. We can imagine him singing of knightly 
deeds in the court of that Arthur round whom he has contrived to 
shed a halo of true glory, as the celebrant of the achievements of 
chivalry, and the recorder of acts of prowess worthy to be em- 
balmed in a nation’s history ; but the office of poet and seer to 
this dashing crashing age of steam-engines, telegraphs, and other 
impending marvels, seems unsuited to his genius. Instead of 
dating three centuries after Shakspeare, a reader coming upon 
him for the first time would instinctively fix his period of grace 
three centuries before. It may seem a bold assertion to make— 
and it is one which will doubtless cause all his indiscreet admirers 
to rise in arms—but we do not believe that Tennyson’s poems will 
live for a very great length of time. Stray lovers of his poetry - 
there may always be, but Tennyson as a name, and Tennyson as 
an entity, must be different personages. How many readers has 
Shelley now? or Coleridge? It is the peculiarity of their destiny 
to be the poet of the tew. Yet if Tennyson should not be the 
great popular spirit of the expected golden age, let him have all 
the honour, and it is much, of being a true and faithful herald of 
the dawn. He has clearly helped on the moral millenium. The 
higher courtesies of man to man have never failed of inculcation 
by his pen, and it is no light matter to be able to say that, on the 


score of purity, there is not a line that he may deprecate havi 
written. In another view, also, he lays under tribute our | 


and admiration. He has had the courage to preach a loftier Chris- 
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tianity than that of mere creed. No blind adherent is he to forms 
and ceremonies. He has felt that the vast problems of human 
nature cannot be dismissed with a bnondlironedl “T believe.” He 
sings— 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds ; 
and so there does, the simple fact being that there is no ground 
whatever for faith in a creed. With numbers of individuals a 
creed is simply a covert or hiding-place from their imagination of 
the devil. The poet, however, has not forborne to acknowledge 
that the mystery has been greater than he could explore, and for 
this he has been stigmatised as a “sceptic.” Struggling for light 
has seemed to him a nobler thing, and one more befitting his 
dignity, as a reasoning being, than contentment and ease in dark- 
ness. In truth, in our opinion, this is one of his finest charac- 
teristics, for which he has not hitherto received his due award of 
gratitude. Religious shams would soon fall and fade away had 
we more of such spirits; men would then investigate before they 
affirm, and prove, wherever possible, before they believed. 

With respect to the quantity of poetry which Tennyson has pro- 
duced, we are astonished that in an age of great and unparalleled Fite. 
rary activity it should have been so little. Shakspeare had written 
all es marvellous works, and slept in the cold mould, ere he attained 
our poet’s present age. It may be urged in reply that other great 

ts, Coleridge for example, produced little poetry; but then 
Coleridge has written an immense amount of prose. Perhaps no 
eave author has written so small a quantity as Tennyson. 
or nearly forty years he has been before the public as a writer, 
and yet all the works he has given us would have been produced 
by an active intellect in five years. We would not have it under- 
stood by this that there is no growth of thought in Tennyson’s 
works. There is; and we can trace its gradations from the poems 
published in 1830 to “In Memoriam,” which is his latest work in 
this sense, though not in chronological order. That he has exerted 
‘ great power over his age is an undoubted fact, as proved by the 
numberless imitators which have arisen, like mushrooms in the 
‘night, beneath the spell of his genius. He is undoubtedly original, 
but his originality can scarcely be described as of the highest 
order. He has sung, and well, too, of the various transitions of 
feeling he has himself experienced, and these states of feeling have 
met with an echo in the bosoms of many of his fellows. But he 
has never conceived an epic. Neither can we find in him indica- 
tions of a dramatic power equal, as we have urged before, to Mr. 
Browning, or even capable of comparison with that displayed in 
Mr. Swinburne’s “Chastelard.” Individual emofions he can 
grapple with, and he excels in vividness of description; moreover, 
some of his fragments of blank verse are magnificent. He has 
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written nothing finer than “ Ulysses,” or the closing passage of 
“The Princess.” Whether we are again to receive a really great 
m from his pen is matter of speculation—almost more than 
oubt. The magazine effusions he has lately put forth seem to forbid 
such a hope. With many it is almost incomprehensible that the 
author of the “ May Queen,” the “ Lotos-Eaters,” &c., at the age 
of twenty-six, should write the verses “On a Spiteful Letter” at 
fifty-eight. The fact would eclipse in interest many collated by the 
elder Disraeli in his “ Curiosities of Literature.” It is, indeed, re- 
markably curious. As a splenetic outburst the above verses are un- 
worthy of Tennyson. We prefer to think, however, of the Ten- 
nyson of “ In Memoriam” and the “ Idylls of the King;” yet must 
admit that there is something of his old noble fire and genius 
in the poem he has recently published on “ Lucretius.” Though 
there may not be much of the laureate’s poetry which we can say 
with any confidence will descend to posterity, what there is has 
the ring of the true metal. We may, without fear, predict that 
several of his productions will last as long as there is an English 
national literature, and we are only surprised that, with a life of 
long and uninterrupted ease, there should not have been much 
more. 

Not one of the poets, however, who are subjects of the few pre- 
ceding observations, is quite equal to the time. Though there 
was not a tithe of the poetry written half a century ago which 
oozes from glib pens now, » Sow were greater poets. —— 
Byron with any of his craft we have now. He as far excels Ten- 
nyson in magnificence and rush of thought, as the latter excels his 
contemporaries in picture-drawing. Where, too, shall we equal 
Wordsworth’s sublimity or lofty sentiment? There is no dearth 
of poets, but of poetry. There are many plants of parasitic growth 
clinging to the laureate, but they will vanish almost before their 

rincipal, The Tennysonian rage will die when the great original 
ies, and a new race will arise which shall know him not. We are 
anxious to render every justice to our distinguished laureate’s 
merits, but it cannot be denied that he has been the subject of a 
great deal of indiscriminate adulation. Other poetic memories 
and works—real as his own—are overshadowed by the enormous 
and overweening tribute paid to the living. The mantle of the 
present thus becomes the shroud of the dead.. And this is some- 
what —- considering the fact already pointed out, viz. that 
although Mr. Tennyson’s endowments are unquestionably great, 
| are not of the very highest order. 
he literary world has just been startled by the appearance of 
another poetic rival in the field, and he, too, hails from America. 
In Walt Whitman, as his recently published volume indicates, 
there are displayed great vigour and bold poetic imagery. But it 
is as yet too early to pronounce on his merits. He is the exact 
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antithesis of Tennyson as regards music and precision of rhythm, 
but seems to have equal power. Hisstyle, however, is too fantastic 
and too rugged. Neither has he any considerable body of thought. 
Time only can show whether he will ripen to a fine maturity, or 
whether, like the spasmodic school, he will sink in premature 
night. ‘The age seems destined still to wait for some mighty 
spirit who shall grasp its full significance. There is but one as 
yet of undoubted genius, who is young enough to assure us of 
something superior, something noble in future years; and we only 
hope that the promise he affords may not be blasted. To insure 
this it should be remembered that the age is Christian, not in | 
set forms of belief so much, but decidedly in spirit: noble, there- 

fore, will be the work of him who is able still further to ground its 
anchor in faith. We are as those watching in the night; the 
clouds are dark and heavy about us; we are momentarily expect- 
ing their dissipation, and our eager desire will, we trust, soon be 
satisfied by the breaking athwart the horizon of the first few 


streaks of light which precede the morn. 


THE BRIDE’S DREAM. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 
Tue young bride she is dreaming, 
Ah! who that dream can tell 
It may be of some loved one 
Ere falsehood broke the spell ; 
It may be of the bridegroom 
Who watches by her side, 
And deems she must be happy 
Because she is his bride. 
Oh! if that be her dreaming 
May time ne’er break the spell, 
But the tears flow in her slumber, 
And who that dream can tell? 


The young bride she is dreaming! 
Of the future, or the past ? 
But she’ll wake, and smiles around her 
Like a ray of sunshine cast ; 
Her pride will keep her silent, 
She may speak of other themes, 
But her lips will never whisper 
What +o wept for in her dreams. 
Oh! if those dreams were happy 
May time ne’er break the spell, 
But the tears fell in her slumber, 
And who that dream can tell? 
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It is a solecism of power to think to command the end, and yet not endure the 
means.—Bacon’s Essays on Empire. 


Ir is a remarkable fact in history that countries and nations undergo 
what may be termed their regular course of popular and unpopular 
hases, suffering often acutely (politically, commercially, and socially) 
m these alternations of favour and disfavour, just as in social life 
individuals suffer from neglect, coldness, or contempt. 

There was a time when India was every Englishman’s El Dorado; 
when cadets of noble families and sons of great mercantile firms, when 
dilettante soldiers and amateur judges and financiers all turned their eyes 
towards those Pactolean streams by which fame said the great East was 
irrigated. In those halcyon days a man went to India a beggar and 
came back a nabob. Thousands of lacs of rupees were to be picked up 
with no further exertion than that implied by the necessary curvature of 
the dorsal vertebra, and, Midas-like, the enterprising man turned every- 
thing he touched to gold. In those days India was popular with all 
classes; with military men and civilians, with politicians and commer- 
cialists, with speculators and political economists, with philosophers and 
scholars. Snug berths were found for officers gifted with a talent for 
idleness, and splendid appointments appeared to drop from heaven upon 
the most harmless of civilians. Now, it is a case of “autres temps, 
autres meeurs,” and “nous avons changé tout cela;” or circumstances 
have changed it for us, which is more to the point, so that there is a 
certain army of pessimists whose persistent cry is “ Ichabod !” as regards 
our empire in the East, and who do not weary of prophecying evil for 
India in the days that be coming on the earth. 

The tide of popular enterprise (with us) the parenthesis is significant, 
no longer sets towards the Orient. Men had begun to find out already 
some time ago, that sitting under the pagoda-tree was not altogether so 
profitable a pastime as in the days of their progenitors, and slowly to 
recognise the fact that the golden fruit no longer dropped so unerringly 
into their mouths as they calmly reposed beneath its branches; that 
other men had been on Tom Tiddler’s ground before them, and that, in 
consequence, the gold and silver to be picked up were not so abundant as 
they might have been. 

fadia's waning popularity would not have been brought to so speedy 
a conclusion, but for the horrible tales of the mutiny, which came like 
some dark and demon-like whisper from the East to rouse an almost 
fiendish spirit of revenge in men’s hearts. The death-warrant of that 
old popularity of which we have spoken, was signed in the blood of 
Cawnpore, sealed by the story of Lucknow. An uneasiness, an incerti- 
tude, a never-to-be-stifled apprehension, came to fill men’s minds, and 
was destined thenceforth to cling to them as a garment. The horrible 

riences of the past, like so many silent monitors, told them how it 
behoved each one of them to stand with his loins girded and his sword 
in his hand. The old calumet system must be cast aside with the dolce 
Jar niente days of prosperity and pale ale—relics of a secure and peaceful 
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past. To add to the general discontent, the amalgamation of the Com- 
pany’s service with the Queen’s ensued, and whilst the (defunct) Com- 
pany’s officers were unprofitably employed in gnashing their teeth, the 
Queen’s were looking yellow, shaking their heads, and getting sick leave. 
To meet a man from India, was to meet a man with a grievance ; to come 
across one going out, was almost worse, since in that case the grievance 
was before, instead, of behind him, but he would make no secret of his 
disinclination to go, and still less of his determination to come back again 
as speedily as possible. Meeting such dissatisfied men, and endeavour- 
ing to probe the cause of their discontent, you will receive but one, 
ever-recurring, discouraging, dispiriting answer to your inquiries. 
They tell you that, now-a-days, nothing is “to be done in India ;” 
whereas, but for a certain moral amaurosis having blinded them, they 
would have recognised the fact that, notwithstanding the immense strides 
made in commerce during the last twenty years, notwithstanding our 
successful system of railway communication in the great peninsula, every- 
thing is as yet ‘‘to be” done in the East. That, as yet, commerce, vast 
as its transactions are, is but still in its infancy; that industry, art, 
science, agriculture, are like unsown grains of mustard-seed. In 
speaking of so vast an empire as our Asiatic one, we cannot apply common 
rules and general terms (just enough when applied to the cadena 
of daily life) ; we must mete with a larger measure where it is a question 
of 4 magnificent results, such grand developments, such gigantic 
capabilities, such unexplored resources, such untold wealth ; and if our 
language have somewhat of oriental hyperbole in it, let it be remembered 
that that hyperbole itself was inspired by a more stupendous nature, a 
more luscious fragrance, a more vivid colouring, a ranker growth, an in- 
tenser sun, than shines on our poor cold little island life. 

We have said that the tide of popular enterprise (with us) no longer 
sets towards the East. But if we look at Russia, if we look at France, 
we shall see that those nations have realised the importance of a problem 
which we, as yet, have scarcely recognised, much less attempted to solve. 
That they have comprehended that in the development of the Eastern 
lies the future of the Western world, and that it behoves them, by every 
means in their power, to push energetically onwards, seeking (also by 
every means) to establish the nearest and most direct modes of commu- 
nication with the great Indian peninsula. 

Russia has for years been silently and subtly advancing towards 
those rich and coveted lands which lie beyond her eastern boundaries. 
Untrammelled by the political dictation of other European governments, 
the Czar has steadily pushed his lines beyond the icebound parallel of the 
Caucasus, and, thwarted in his designs on the Euxine and the Sea of 
Azof, has covered the Caspian with his fleets, and the Sea of Aral with 
his merchantmen. Khiva, the coveted, is beneath his hand; at his feet 
lies prostrate Persia, sunk in a state of abject submission, and offering 
no opposition to Muscovite progress. Daily the territories are narrowing 
between the Czar and the Indus, and the foot of Russian diplomacy, a 
diplomacy inspired by the traditions of a profound dissimulation, and 
characterised by a semi-barbarous and semi-oriental cunning, is already 
firmly planted on that soil. Russia’s prestige demands that, her ambitious 
designs having been frustrated in the West, they shall find compensation 
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‘in the East. Herat, formerly regarded as the gate of India, is already 
subject to Russian influences ; and it is a known fact that far beyond 
European limits a new system of railways is projected in the shape of a 
trans-Caucasian line, which runs from Poti, on the Black Sea, to Tiflis, 
whence it will be continued to Baku, onthe Caspian. The Russian and 
Indian dominions are twelve hundred miles nearer to each other than 
before the invasion of Afghanistan. We objected to the Czar at Stam- 
boul—how should we relish him at Teheran ? So much for Russia; let 
us turn to France. 

The establishment of steam communication by the Messagéries Im- 
périales on the route of the Red Sea, with Caleutta and other eastern 
ports, shows that the French government attaches at least equal import- 
ance with Russia to the extension of its commercial relations in the East. 
The Suez Canal is another mark which French enterprise, ability, and 

rseverance has set upon our times. In spite of opposition and un- 
friendly criticisms, in spite of continual defeats and disasters, in spite of 
silting sands and untold difficulties, the French have not departed from 
their original plan nor suffered themselves to be discouraged. The idea 
which it was reserved for M. Lesseps to carry to a practical conclusion 
was no new one. All great men who have reigned in or conquered 
Egypt have entertained like projects—Sesostris, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Cesar, the Arab conqueror Amru, Napoleon I., and Mehemet Ali 
—but there were discouraging past experiences to deter some of these 
men, at least, from carrying their designs into execution. They knew 
that a canal communication with the Nile had existed in ancient days, 
but that it had three several times been choked and rendered useless, if 
not entirely obliterated—first in the ninth century before the Hegira, 
or about one hundred years B.C., again about five centuries later, and 
lastly about a hundred and thirty years after the Arabian conquest—yet, 
in spite of these discouraging facts, the French persevered, and vessels of 
eighty tons burden have passed from the Mediterranean into the Red 
Sea, whilst a regular service of lighters has been organised (not re- 
quiring more than the present depth of water) which can pass from sea 
to sea. The late premier, Lord Palmerston, declared in the House of 
Commons that the opening of the Suez Canal would give an immense 
advantage to France as compared with this country, by enabling her 
fleets to pass from Toulon into the Indian Seas long before ours could 
find their way thither. But the grand scheme of the maritime canal has 
not caused our neighbours to concentrate their energies on that one enter- 

rise alone, nor confined their operations to that single effort. By the 

test advices from Turkish Arabia, we learn that on the route of the 
Euphrates itself French enterprise has found another field for its develop- 
ment. At Aleppo, one of the most important centres of commerce on the 
Euphrates route, the necessity of an improved means of communication 
to accommodate the increased traffic seeking its way to the Mediterranean 
is so strongly felt, that French contractors have appeared in the field, who 
contemplate making a road from Alexandretta to the Euphrates as a pre- 
liminary step to the establishment of a better and speedier means of transit 
than at present exists between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 

And now it may not be an irrelevant or inappropriate question to ask, 
What has England been doing during all these years to improve her 
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position in the East, to enlarge her commercial relations, to secure her 

litical power, to regain (alas! that we should have to use the word) 
vm prestige, to forward the social interest of her dependencies, to pre- 
serve herself from foreign invasion and internal rebellions ? What lessons 
have the massacres of ’57 and the cotton famine and silent looms of later 
years taught us? In order to answer these questions, it will be necessary 
for us to go back a little. 

So long ago as 1830 the necessity of an improved and quicker means 
of communication with India was so strongly felt, that by command of 
his Majesty William IV. the Euphrates Valley was surveyed with a view 
to ascertaining its physical capabilities with regard to an improved means 
of transit. The reports of Major-General Chesney, R.A., F.R.S., Sir 
John Macneill, of Captain Lynch, C.B., of Mr. Ainsworth, and Com- 
manders Campbell, Cleveland, Charlewood, and others are too well 
known to need quoting here. Dr. James Bowen Thomson, strongly 
imbued with the greatness of the object to be achieved by this opening 
up of an alternative route to India, spent many years of his life in the 
East, collecting data to prove the practicability and importance of this 
great scheme. Having obtained the favourable consideration of her 
Majesty’s government, of the Sublime Porte, and of the British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, Dr. Thomson unfortunately fell ill, and died at 
that capital whilst pressing the claim of this grand project on the atten- 
tion of the British and Turkish governments, urging with his latest breath 
its speedy and energetic prosecution. 

This route, which constitutes, in fact, the key to our Indian posses- 
sions, is one that has engaged the attention of politicians, commercialists, 
geographers, and historians in all ages. It brings Kurrachee upwards of 
one thousand miles nearer England than Bombay is by the Red Sea, and 
reduces the time required to travel from London to Lahore by more than a 
third. It is at once the most ancient as well as the most direct route from 
the west to the east. Herodotus mentions freights of boats carrying the 
produce of Armenia to Babylon, and the Emperor Trajan constructed a 
fleet in the mountains of Nisibus which he floated down the Euphrates. 
The Emperor Julian followed the same route, and also came down this 
river to the Persian Gulf. Arrian tells us how Alexander guided his own 
galley down the Euphrates on his way to Babylon, and it is pretty 
certain that Napoleon I. contemplated following in the steps of the 
Emperors Trajan and Julius, a project which the war with Russia in 1811 
and the consequent disasters eventually neutralised. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth there were many merchants who went by this route 
through the Persian Gulf to India. Major-General Chesney’s account 
of his navigation of this river, unaccompanied save by an interpreter, a 
servant, two Arab boatmen, and a guide, has all the charms of a romance, 
not a little enhanced, it is true, by the tone of genuine enthusiasm with 
which the whole account is inspired, and by the intense devotion to the 
object in view, which, indeed, has influenced that gallant officer’s whole 
life, and prevented his regarding the best years of it devoted to that object 
as any sacrifice. Notwithstanding the devotion of many men of science, 
ability, and experience to the object in view, however, the matter (like so 
many others of import) fell to the ground, and for years remained in 
abeyance. It was reserved for Mr. W. P. Andrew, a gentleman who has 
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been destined to inaugurate measures fraught with political, commercial, 
and social progress of world-wide import, to lay before the public and the 
government in all its comprehensive bearings the details of the noble 
scheme of the Euphrates route to India. 

It was first submitted to the government in March, 1856, and received 
the countenance and support of the court of directors of the East India 
Company, the cordial approval and co-operation of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, then ambassador at Constantinople ; of Lord Clarendon, then 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; and of Lord Palmerston, then 
prime minister, On the 22nd of June, 1857, Mr. Andrew and a 
deputation of eighty noblemen and gentlemen of acknowledged position 
in the political, commercial, and scientific worlds were introduced to Lord 
Palmerston by Lord Shaftesbury, who himself pointed out in forcible 
language the vast importance to this country of securing an alternative 
route to India. Mr. Andrew then explained the objects of the direct 
route and the advantages to be derived from it. Major-General Chesney 
gave full details respecting the harbour of Seleucia, the Euphrates navi- 
— and the physical difficulties to be encountered. Sir W. F. 

illiams of Kars gave favourable testimony as to his experience of the 
Arabs during the excavations and operations at Susa, and of their 
willingness to work for a fair remuneration. Sir Justin Sheil, late 
ambassador in Persia, dwelt strongly on the political importance of the 
line, and Mr. Horsfall, M.P., assured Lord Palmerston that the under- 
taking was viewed with great interest in the manufacturing districts 
generally, placing in his lordship’s hands a memorial from the Chamber 
of Commerce in Liverpool, praying that the government would extend 
the necessary pecuniary aid to the Euphrates Valley Railway Company. 
Lord Palmerston having assured the deputation of his hearty support and 
entire concurrence in their views, they withdrew. This took place in 
1857. Let us see what has been done between that time and 1868. 

Mr. Andrew, well known as the author of many valuable works on 
India, her railways, and political and commercial future, had only to speak 
for men to listen. The ‘ Old Indian Postmaster” had already proved 
himself to be not more zealous than discreet; not larger in his views 
than prudent in his practice. The line from Calcutta to the North- 
West was originally recommended by him; the Scinde, Punjaub, and 
Delhi lines are successes of his creation. A third edition of his book on 
Indian Railways was a fact almost.unprecedented in that class of litera- 
ture, and it is not a little remarkable that the views of a private individual 
should have prevailed against and finally overthrown the plans of the 
Indian Railway Commission. Had those plans been adhered to the 
greatest blunder would have been committed, but as it was, the govern- 
ment and people were indebted to the “Old Indian Postmaster” for 
saving them from prosecuting a design which could only have led to most 
disastrous and humiliating consequences. Had the authorities acted in 
the first instance on Mr. Andrew’s views, a large and useless expenditure | 
of time and money would have been spared ; as it was, it was admitted 
on all hands at the time, that that gentleman had saved railway enter- 

rise in India “from a great and lamentable failure.” Thus the pro- 

jector of the Euphrates Valley Railway had the confidence of the public, 
and was spoken of both abroad and at home as the “ benefactor of India.” 
Many of the chambers of commerce, and some of the most enlightened 
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statesmen of all shades of public opinion, declared themselves in favour of 
the route; all the leading journals and magazines of the day took up and 
pursued the topic with unflagging interest, and it is a remarkable fact 
that, with one (not very creditable) exception, not only the daily press, 
but all periodical literature, gave the scheme their heartiest and most 
undivided approval. Nor did the project attract the attention of our 
insular and Indian periodicals alone. 

The Revue Contemporaine (March 15, 1857) contained an able 
article on the subject from the pen of Count Edouard de Warren, who, 
after detailing the plan of route, and giving an interesting sketch of 
Major-General Chesney’s and Sir John Macneill’s survey, emphatically 
exclaims, “‘Oh! that we could induce our countrymen to awaken from 
their culpable lethargy, and prompt them to a lively attention to the at- 
tainments of such an end!’’ an apostrophe to our activity, energy, and 
enterprise as a nation, which reads bitterly like irony, when in 1868 the 
first shovelful of earth has not as yet been turned on the Euphrates route, 
whilst M. Lesseps, as exponent of the “culpable lethargy” of his nation, 
can laugh (and that not in his sleeve) as he points to the effects of that 
apathetic indifference as exemplified in the Suez Canal. 

There is, and there always will be, a class amongst whom every man 
with a new idea is regarded as a dangerous visionary, as a wind-bag, a 
blower of bubbles, a vain dreamer of dreams. In such eyes a man with 
a new idea (until the idea, that is, has proved its worth as a reality) is a 
heretic sinning against the orthodox; “ must be put down by the re- 
spectability of precedent, must be awed by Mrs. Grundy, must be op- 
posed, silenced, and finally sat upon. To call a man who sees things 
which his fellow-men do not see a visionary, is not absolutely unjust ; the 
term per se is inoffensive enough, though the mental application of it sins 
grossly against equity. In every band of brave men who set forth with 
their guns and their hatchets, their tents and their knapsacks, to seek a 
new home, to acquire new fortunes, or it may be to discover undreamt- 
of Edens, there will always be found one of higher courage, harder fibre, 
more iron muscle, of keener enthusiasm, more unflagging energy, braver 
heart, cheerier spirit, and more undaunted confidence than the rest. This 
man will naturally be their leader. He will walk cautiously yet 
courageously at their head, looking to the right hand and to the left, 
noting capabilities, avoiding dangers, and minutely taking account of all 
things which may be turned to future profit. He will be often baffled and 
not unfrequently thwarted even by those whose common interests bind 
them most closely to him ; but throughout he will remain cheerful and 
self-reliant, fertile in expedients, calm in danger, patient and just, for 
he knows that in “ quietness and confidence” lies the great secret of 
his strength. Were he to fail and falter, what would become of the 
rest P 

Who shall say that this man is a visionary, if—as he stands with his 
face towards the Orient, his hands shading his eyes as the beams of the 
rising sun strike upward rays of dazzling splendour across the Morning- 
land—he sees in those gorgeous hues things that other men see not, and 
divines a future they wot not of? If in the plains spread out below, he 
sees the gilded domes and minarets of populous cities, the crowded bazaar, 


the busy mart, the silent mosque, the perfumed temple? Those distant 
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mountain ranges rising one above another, are but to him so many diffi- 
culties to be overeome—somehow, somewhere—between earth and heaven. 
In those multitudes he sees the happy peoples and nations; in the crowded 
streets, sumptuous palaces, fragrant dwellings, he reads the prosperity of 
‘the commonwealth. He looks down the long vista of time, and sees 
political power, commercial enterprise, imperial wealth, civilisation, edu- 
cation, industry, art, science, and beyond, far far away on the topmost 
summits of those rose-coloured heights, the Aurora of Christianity. 
What wonder if, his heart full of a noble ambition, his soul steeped in a 
sacred and boundless enthusiasm for the whole human race, he feels his 
nerves steeled to a yet sterner strength, to a still more enduring per- 
sistence, and that he must live and die seeking to achieve the noble end 
he has in view? What wonder if—awed by the revelations of the stu- 

ndous future before him, embued with the wonders of the coming ages, 
= consecrates the hour to silent contemplation, to great and enthusiastic 
resolves? His companions indeed do not see the rich and marvellous 
pictures which he sees ; they cannot follow the daring path he follows ; 
to their eyes that gorgeous pageantry is but as desert sands or dusky 
clouds ; but, knowing the truthfulness and honesty of his nature, and 
the singleness of his purpose, they will accept the result of his eagle- 
vision, and will believe even though they cannot see. 

To such a pioneer of civilisation in India surely all eyes would turn, 
all hearts open with eager desire and hope. 

Let us return to our subject. ‘ 

The proposition to connect the Mediterranean and Persian Gulf by a 
railway from the ancient port of Seleucia by Antioch and Aleppo, with 
Jaber Castle on the Euphrates, and afterwards from thence by Hit and 
Bagdad to Kurnah, at the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, where 
these two noble rivers unite in one grand calm expansive Shat or Forth 
flowing into the Persian Gulf at Bussorah, whence by steamers com- 
munication is already established with all parts of India, is once again 
brought before government “in a representation so cogent and con- 
clusive as to be entitled to all the weight of a state paper.” Let us 
briefly glance at the Euphrates route, in order more fully to understand 
the importance of our subject. The course would be from London to 
Brindisi, whence the traveller, entering the Mediterranean, would pass 
the Ionian Isles, rich in picturesque beauty and historical associations, at 
the same time not losing sight of the shores of the Morea and Asia 
Minor, till the lofty peak of Mount Cassius would announce his entrance 
into the beautiful bay of Antioch. ‘The harbour of Seleucia, so called 
after Seleucus Nicator, one of the captains of Alexander the Great, to 
whom, after that hero’s death, the province of Babylonia was apportioned, 
and at which St. Paul embarked on his way to Cyprus from Antioch, has 
been selected as the port most conveniently situated on the Mediterranean 
Sea for the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers and cargo, and 
as the site for the western terminus of the Euphrates Valley line. From 
Seleucia the traveller would pass by Antioch, that city so memorable in 
history, and so rich in memories ofearly persecuted Christianity, to Aleppo, 
a great entrepot, the yearly resort of thousands of pilgrims, and thence on 
by the level plain between the Euphrates and ‘Tigris, to the gates of Bagdad 
and the waters of Bbaylon, where the daughters of Sion sat down and 
wept, to the city of Bussorah. The passage through Egypt, interesting 
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though it may be to the tourist, is scarcely more so than the Euphrates 
route. And when we take into account that not one single point of 
interest presents itself on the Red Sea from Suez to Aden, whilst the 
climate, always trying, is for a fourth part of the year dangerous, the 
difference of time occupied by the Euphrates route gives the latter such 
undeniable advantages, that few travellers, had they the option, would 
fail to avail themselves of ; for whereas by the present overland route 
vii Suez and the Red Sea it takes twenty-one days to reach Bombay, by 
the Euphrates and Persian Gulf, Kurrachee would be reached in fourteen 
days from London, and Bombay from fifteen to seventeen and a half 
days, according to whether passengers were taken by a direct line to 
Bombay from Bussorah, or carried round by Kurrachee. 

The district of Souedia is most salubrious, and its climate fully justifies 
the practice of the ancient Greek and Roman physicians in sending con- 
sumptive patients thither. If the advantages to be derived there were 
more fully known, it would be soon very generally resorted to by invalids. 
Antioch, eighteen miles from Seleucia, was at one time contemplated as 
the site of sanatoria for invalids, more especially of Indian officers and 
their families. But as we roll onwards, what associations rise up and 
gather on these plains! In imagination, we see Babylon and its palaces 
and hanging gardens, Semiramis and Ninus, the wonders of Nineveh, 
Alexander at the head of his phalanxes marching to meet the hosts of 
Darius, Zenobia and Palmyra, and the faithful scribe Longinus, the 
cohorts of Aurelian overthrowing the Palmyrean light horse. We recal 
the histories of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, of Cyrus the Persian, 
and Daniel the prophet ; we see the noblest of the apostles proselytising 
as he goes; and later, our own lion-hearted Richard, and Saladin, and 
Tancred, and Godfrey de Bouillon. Yonder is the well-known iron 
bridge, the Pontisfer of the Crusaders; and beyond lie Bussorah and the 
Persian Gulf, land-locked and studded, like another Adriatic, with 
innumerable islands, its translucent waves brilliant with shells of 
such vivid hues as seem to tell of the gorgeousness of the East, whilst 
dazzling fish dart past flashing prismatic colours in our eyes. The sun 
is hot, but does not scorch us, for there is a cool sea breeze upon the 
bright green waters, and dark date groves on the shores soothe the eyes, 
and bring relief to the senses. 

Let us turn from the dolce to the utile. And here we must be brief. 
It is a sad and terrible thought that, had we had the advantage of the 
Euphrates route some years ago, the darkest pages of India’s history 
need never have been written; scarcely less sad to think that the silent 
looms of Manchester aud Liverpool, the commercial crises of 1865-66, 
need not have come to desolate many a hearth, and break up many a 
home. We do not wish to look to our past in India, unless it be on the 
principle, “ qu’il faut reculer pour mieux sauter ;’’ and we will touch on 
these painful topics as lightly as may be. That time is money, and 
knowledge power, are two great social axioms born of nineteenth century 
principles. We know that the fate of Sebastopol was owing to the want 
of sufficient telegraphic and railway communication, the most civilising 
and important agents (except printing) of modern times. Through her 
wires and by her vapours, science wipe or proclaims to remoter 
peoples the glad tidings of good things which modern enterprise, inven- 


tion, and discovery has in store for them. The great alluvial plains of 
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Mesopotamia, the arable lands of Armenia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, 
those ancient granaries of the world, are but waiting the means of 
transport to teem over again with corn. Hundreds of thousands of loads 
of cotton lie rotting on the ground, because there is no means of trans- 
rting this valuable commodity to the sea coast; wool, spices, and 
ates are there in fabulous quantities. Trade would flow in from Persia, 
from India, from Turkey, from Arabia, whilst English manufactures, 
which now reach India through Russia, would find their direct way by 
the Persian Gulf to Kurrachee and Bombay, and thence to Lahore, 
Umritzur, and Peshawur, to Delhi in the east, to Calcutta in the south. 
Our armies might be carried to and from India in an incredibly short 
space of time, the distance from London to Lahore by the Euphrates 
Valley line and the Persian Gulf being two thousand seven hundred 
miles less than by the present route, vid Suez, Aden, and Calcutta. 

It may be asked why, offering such advantages, this project has not 
been carried out? In the first instance, there were three reasons, which 
may be called the physical, social, and political obstacles, militating 
against its realisation. Of these only the third and last remains. The 
physical difficulties were such as able engineers and surveyors pronounced 
easily surmountable. The social objections, such as the untrustworthi- 
ness, idleness, and mischievousness of the Arabs have been disproved by 
the successful establishment of telegraphic communication through Asia 
Minor, vid the Euphrates and Persian Gulf to Kurrachee ; the political 
difficulty remains unsolved. A political combination in Europe might at 
any moment deprive us of our communication with India, vid Egypt, and 
it may even be said that our present route to our Eastern dominions is 
ours only on the sufferance of a powerful neighbour. The Crimean war 
which, although it may have been regarded as a necessary evil, cannot 
be said to have promoted the’ cause of peace and the interests of com- 
merce as the realisation of the Euphrates Valley scheme would do, cost 
the country ninety millions, whilst the Indian mutiny cannot have cost 
less than forty millions, Shall we expend a hundred and thirty millions 
in carnage and warfare, and grudge less than the tenth part of that sum 
spent in promoting the interests of peace, and in benefiting the condi- 
tion of countless thousands in the Eastern and Western worlds ? 

Again, should Great Britain ever be engaged in war with any “ European 
power,” there is no doubt that every attempt would be made by our enemies 
to interrupt our communication with India, through Egypt. ‘ All Europe 
regards this interruption as one of the severest wounds that the enemies 
of England can inflict on her power.”* Pressed hard by an enemy, a 
rapid means of communication between India and the mother country 
would multiply tenfold the resources of Britain. We have been called 
(and the term may not be without a spice of latent envy) a nation of 
shopkeepers ; our continental neighbours reproach us with having “no 
foreign policy” at all, and aver that our home —_ are but “ com- 
mercio-political” at best, framed on a money-making principle, mean in 
the eyes of all men, and derogatory to the dignity of a great nation ; 
and yet our dealings with India are characterised by an apathy and 
neglect of our best commercial interests. Lord Dalhousie, “the great 


* On the Communication between —— and India through Egypt. George 
Finlay, Esq., K.P.G. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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pro-consul,” and one of the most distinguished of Indian statesmen, is 
reported to have said that he went to India, not to elevate England by 
foreign conquest, but to elevate and enrich both England and India by 
sending home cotton. Our Indian policy has been a passive one; but a 

assive attitude is not always the safest or the wisest. To secure peace, 
we should be prepared for war; to avoid future blunders, we must calmly 
review not only what is probable, but what is possible; not only that 
which is imminent, but that which is at present remote. 

And now let us ask, have we not almost a right to demand the Euphrates 
route? To expect that the mother country, who sends out her sons to 
protect and restrain her adopted children, shall provide, by every means 
in her power, for the safety, well-being, and comfort of those who go to 
do her service? Or must human life be still needlessly sacrificed, and 
must the Red Sea still have her victims, and the gasping invalid still pant 
in agony on his homeward voyage? This is, surely, very like saying to 
the starving man, “in a week you shall have bread ;” to the dying man, 
“in a fortnight I will send the physician.” And when the weeks become 
months, and the months years, and the dead past has buried its unheeded 
hecatombs of dead, what wonder if the survivors, looking on with anxious 
eyes, and a heart sickness that is born of hopes indefinitely deferred 
through weary years of waiting and watching, begin to grow impatient, 
and to murmur at a dilatoriness that means death ? 

To us in England who are accustomed, it must be owned, to look at 
things from a different stand-point, it is difficult to understand what im- 
mense political importance Russia attaches to every sign of our power 
and progress in the East. Only the other day, when the first of a series 
of five great railway bridges was inaugurated in India, the circumstance 
(which was probably known to few but those immediately connected 
with it, in England) was eagerly taken up and discussed at St. Peters- 
burgh. In like manner “ the article on Indian railways, as a means of 
counteracting Russian influence in Central Asia (I quote from the Times, 
June 9, 1868) which came out in Bentley’s Miscellany, has not escaped 
the Russian Military critics. A translation appeared in the St. Peters- 
burgh Review Zapiski dla Chtenai.” 

The Berlin Post, in touching somewhat severely on English apathy as 
regards Russian encroachments, wonders whether the news from Bokhara 
will open our eyes, and teach us wisdom whilst yet there is time. 

Whilst European nations, with jealous mistrust, and angry unneigh- 
bourly eyes, _ a thin-skinned sensitiveness as to nice points of honour, 
are engaged in the not altogether “delightful” task of “ rectifying their 
frontiers,” might we not be profitably employed in setting our Indian 
house in order ? 

We advocate the Euphrates Valley route on the broadest grounds— 
politically, commercially, socially. It is no Utopian dream to hope that 
those countries (where twice in the world’s history the race of civilisation 
began) may witness the reunion of those nations which once they saw 
dispersed over the face of the earth. We are not visionaries, and yet we 
venture to ask, shall the Star that rose in the East set in the West? 
And shall the nations go out in darkness? Or shall not, rather, that 
which came from the Orient return to the Orient again, lighting up the 
Morning-land to a new dawn of splendour? 

M. V. B. 
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WitmrincrTon, North Carolina, was evacuated in consequence of the 
fall of Fort Fisher: so our last port was gone, and blockade running was 
at an end. We were now entirely dependent upon what news we could 
glean from a stray Northern paper, which now and then found its way 
through the lines, for our knowledge of what was going on in the outer 
world. I had not received one English letter since I landed in the 
Southern States. 

Desertion was becoming very general in the army, principally owing 
to the scarcity of provisions and the sufferings the men had to undergo 
on the lines. Sherman had reached and captured Savannah, and had 
thus cut off our supplies from Southern Georgia; the farmers were losing 
confidence in the cause, and had no faith in the currency ; speculators 
were buying up and holding all the provisions they could obtain for Con- 
federate bonds and notes; and gold sold at sixty to one. Bad news 
came pouring in from all quarters, and there was great depression of 
spirit even among the veterans of the army of Northern Virginia. 

The government at length made a bold attempt to remedy some of 
these evils. All the gold in the treasury was thrown upon the market ; 
tobacco and cotton was seized, and bonds given instead ; provisions were 
taken in the same manner ; some few deserters shot ; and General Lee 
issued a general order promising to pardon all deserters who would return 
to their regiments before a named day. 

General Joe Johnstone was restored to the army of the west, now in 
. North Carolina, and news of a victory arrived. fires burned, and 
there was universal rejoicing in Richmond. 

I went down again to the front. 

I remained at General A. P. Hill’s head-quarters for some time, and 
was placed upon his staff as an extra aide, with the provisional rank of 
captain. It was monotonous work. Now and again there was a little 
picquet firing, and perhaps a sortie at night, but never anything of any 
consequence. About once a week we were called out before daybreak, 
and kept under arms expecting an attack, but it never came. 

Our rations were very small, not more than enough to sustain life— 
four ounces of bacon and a pint of meal per man per day. Up to this 
time I had not lost all hope, and now we had a gleam of sunshine. The 
enemy made an attack upon our lines, intending to pierce our centre, 
and we repulsed him with loss (I saw nothing of this, as it was on 
another part of the lines’ from where I was stationed) ; and General Joe 
Johnstone had gained a victory in North Carolina, and captured fifteen 
hundred prisoners. All was rejoicing once again. I never saw such @ 
sanguine people. And so the time passed away, the cold weather dis- 
appearing, the spring approaching rapidly. We could now pick up some 
watereress, wild onions, earrots, &c., to stave off hunger when we found 
our rations scanty. 
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At length the 25th of March came. Fatal day! Beginning of the 
sad ending. The collapse soon followed. The roll of musketry soon 
commenced, which never ceased until the Southern flag was in the dust, 
and the Confederacy a thing of the past. It was decided that Richmond 
should be abandoned before the spring campaign opened, and although 
the people were assured that the city would be held to the last, yet all 
the military stores and machinery, contents of arsenals and magazines, 
were rapidly being removed to Danville. We all knew that the place 
would be evacuated. It was folly now to try and hold it—it was suicidal. 
If we could only have time to leave in proper order ! 

The press, up to this time, had done all that it could for the cause, 
striving hard to excite the people to patriotism, and making everything 
connected with the army show only the sunny side. Now a change 
came o’er the spirit of the press, and I fear from interested motives it 
violently opposed the movement for the evacuation of Richmond. Some 
of the papers were filled with howlings and ravings, saying that Virginian 
troops would not fight if Richmond were given up, fortelling all sorts of 
evils, prating of the moral effect upon Europe, as if Europe had ever 
done anything to assist the Confederacy or her enemy—except, perhaps, 
the supplying of recruits from Ireland and Germany to fill the Yankee 

Moral effect! Oh, how absurd it did sound to us there, fight- 
ing for our bare existence, half fed, half clothed; cut off from, and 
seemingly forgotten by, the whole world ; striving against an enemy ten 
times our number, an enemy supplied with the best equipments, trans- 
port, and commissariat that the whole world could produce, while our 
sorry mules were dropping dead by the dozen from starvation, causing 
us to spike our guns, and thus destroying the most important arm of our 
service—I say the most important, situated as we were in defence of 
a city. 

If we had moved off then to Danville, and brought all we could of 
men and munitions of war with us, we should undoubtedly have succeeded 
in making a junction with Johnstone’s army, and, moreover, we should 
have been in a country which had not as yet been exhausted of supplies, 
and not unlikely have made a further addition to our army. It is now 
useless to speculate upon what might have been. 

The enemy mounted some guns on Fort Steadman capable of throwing 
shells into Petersburg, and it was decided that we should assault the fort. 
General Lee had a glorious movement in view here, and if it had suc- 
eeeded might have brought the war to a favourable close. 

Our gun-boats (iron-clad rams), under the command of Rear- Admiral 
Semmes, of Alabama notoriety, were to run down the river and attack 
the rear of Grant’s army, his (Grant’s) gun-boats. being just then with- 
drawn ; while a line of ours, doubly reinforced in front of Petersb 
and facing the enemy’s forts, was to advance, carry Fort Steadman, 
the other forts to the right and left. This was to be followed by a grand 
attack, when it should be ascertained that our gun-boats bad taken Grant’s 
army in the rear at City Point. In this way we intended to play back 
upon the enemy his own game, and make our little fleet co-operate with 
our land forces in working his destruction. Alas! it was not to be. 
This bold and daring attempt on the part of an enemy only one-fifth 
part the strength of its opponent, is unparalleled in the history of wars. 
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Long before dawn on the morning of the 25th of March we were all 
out and under arms. I was on A. P. Hill’s staff, and his corps d’armée 
was placed in front of Fort Steadman, and “lapped” away to the right 
and left. It was a very cold, foggy morning, the density of the atmo- 
sphere favouring our movements. Everything was conducted with the 
greatest silence, and now that we were in position nothing was to be 
heard but the champing of bits and an occasional neigh from some rest- 
less charger. The silence was positively painful while we waited for the 
order to advance. Immediately in rear of our line we had two strong 
columns destined for the assault on Fort Steadman. Fort Steadman 
was a large mud fort, not very strongly put up, and the advances to it 
were very easy, the enemy having to build it hurriedly while under a 
fire from our Vatteries some months previously. 

At last the order came to advance, and we went in at a steady 
“double,” the enemy being completely taken by surprise. We carried 
the picquet line and the first line of entrenchments almost without loss, 
and now our columns in support and for the assault came up, and we 
were in front of Fort Steadman, only about six hundred yards from it. 

In a moment a scene occurred which I would not care to see again. 
As we advanced up to the fort they opened fire from all their guns upon 
us, and we were also under a heavy fire of musketry from the ramparts. 
Our men were literally mown down. Rolling about in our advance, 
men dropping on all sides, and others stumbling over the fallen, still we 
pushed on. The fort was to be taken ; there was only one road for all, 
and that was forward. Over the outer works, down the ditch, in through 
the embrasures, over the ramparts we swarmed like bees, and in a few 
moments the fort was ours. I was among the first in, as I eseaped with 
a slight wound, On entering the fort there were some gunners still 
fighting by their guns, and in close combat I shot two of them with my 
revolver. We swept through the fort and formed a line on the other 
side of it with great difficulty, for some of our men were plundering in 
the fort, and it was no easy task to take them away from their agreeable 
pastime. The officers’ quarters in the fort were fitted up most luxu- 
riously, and stocked with every delicacy. It was amusing,to see some of 
our ragged soldiers donning fine clothes, cracking champagne bottles, 
and making free with the contents of the Yankees’ larder. 

Poor fellows, they were hungry, and had come upon some good things, 
after years of subsistence upon corn and bacon, scantily doled out. 

Our first line halted, and our second line passed through the fort and 
away in a crescent to our old position, so it was plainly to be seen that 
our attacks on the other forts had signally failed. 

We were not kept long in suspense, immediately both the forts on our 
flanks opened on us, and it was truly terrific. The air was alive with 
bursting shells ; and grape, shrapnel, and canister came tearing through 
our ranks in a most death-dealing manner. It was really grand, but at 
the same time terrible. We had nothing to do but abandon the fort, for 
a fly could not live in it, so we commenced our retreat. We had scarcely 
gone a hundred yards when its magazine exploded, adding to the terrific 
grandeur of the scene. 

There were hordes, myriads of Yankees between us and our lines. Two 
thousand of us succeeded in cutting our way through them, the remaining 
six thousand were captured, and we lost two thousand in killed and 
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wounded. This great disaster hastened the end of our poor little con- 
federacy. From that day I lost all hope. I now knew how weak we 
were. The enemy also knew it for the first time. 

I was promoted on the 26th of March to the rank of captain in the 
rovisional army, and appointed assistant inspector-general to an artillery. 
rigade on the other side of the river, and received orders to join at once. 

After joining I had some hard work, as the officer in command was but 
very indifferently served in respect to staff officers. Colonel C. com- 
manded the brigade, as nice a gentleman and gallant a soldier as it has 
ever been my good fortune to serve under. He was on “ Stonewall” 
Jackson’s staff, and having been badly wounded he was obliged to retire 
from the service for a time, but he again returned to the field when his 
health was restored. 

The Confederate congress at length passed a bill authorising General 
Lee to arm the slaves for the defence of the country, and securing to all 
negroes, who would volunteer for such service, their freedom, and 
further provision for their maintenance. 

This movement was now too late, as the campaign had already opened. 

I think there was one company of them armed, but it was never 
brought into the field. Had the congress passed this bill two years pre- 
viously, there cannot be a doubt entertained but that the South would 
have gained its independence. 

Sherman, after capturing Savannah, marched up through South Caro- 
lina and took Charleston, or, speaking more correctly, Charleston was 
evacuated on his approach. Columbia also met the same fate. The 
Yankee soldiers inhumanly burned this latter city when it was onl 
occupied by old men, women, and children. It is to be hoped that this 
was not done by General Sherman’s orders. 

General Sherman met with no opposition whatever. The country was 
completely exhausted. Wherever his army marched it left desolation and 
ruin behind it. He advanced into North Carolina, and was at last met 
by his old opponent, General Joe Johnstone, who gave him a check; 
indeed, it would have been a victory of importance, but for the want of 
co-operation on the part of the corps commanders, owing to the orders 
having been misunderstood. 

We daily expected some news of importance from this quarter. Great 
hopes were entertained of General Joe Johnstone’s future movements. 

eantime, General Early had been very unsuccessful in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, having opposed Sheridan with a very inferior force, and 
met with a complete defeat. Some of Sheridan’s men following this up, 
made a raid in the neighbourhood of Richmond, causing great consterna- 
tion amongst the citizens. The Home Guards were called out, and every 
man in Richmond, old and young, was armed, and marched out to defend 
all the advances to the city from the south side. 

Confederate paper sold very cheap just at this time. The city was full 
of foreigners, who were exempted from military service on account of 
their nationality. They composed, to a great extent, the speculators, 
who preyed upon the unfortunate and fattened upon the misfortunes of 
the country. The dearer flour became the more of it they bought up, 
and hiding it away in their warehouses, even in their private houses, kept 
it until it was still dearer before they would throw it on the markets. 
On the night of the 31st of March we heard a very heavy incessant 
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cannonade on the south bank of the James River. Next morning we 
heard that there had been a night attack, and that there was now a 
general engagement going on. All that day (the lst.of April) we heard 
heavy firing from the same direction, and every hour brought startling 
news. My old commander, General A. P. Hill, was killed on this day. 

Towards evening news came to the effect that General Lee intended to 
fall back and abandon Richmond. We scarcely believed this as yet, but 
next morning we received an official telegram, ordering us to hold our- 
selves in readiness to march at a moment’s notice. On that day (Sunday, 
the 2nd of April) I rode into Richmond, and was at church—the same 
church with the president—when the courier rushed in with the despatch 
from General Lee, informing President Davis that the line was broken, 

and that Richmond must be abandoned that night. 

The clergyman received the news about the same time, and addressed 
the congregation, telling them that a great calamity had fallen upon 
them, and that Richmond would be in the hands of the enemy before the 
morrow night. 

Richmond, the long-besieged, before which so many thousands of lives 
had been lost, to be at last abandoned! Although I had long expected 
that it would become a military necessity to evacuate it, I could hardly 
now realise the fact that the enemy had compelled us to do so. 

I was soon on my horse, and on my way out to the lines. While 
riding through the streets I could not but notice the state of distress the 
women were in, having heard the bad news. No women ever behaved 
with more self-sacrificing devotion to a cause than they. For four years 
they saw their fathers, husbands, sons ands brothers, going down before 
the works; yet still the city stood, and they hoped on and ever for the 
future. Now the enemy was at their doors, and they were to be left to 
his mercy. 

On my arrival at brigade head-quarters I heard that we had received 
orders to march, and abandon the lines at ten o’clock that night, leaving 
huts, tents, &e. standing. When our whole force was well on its way, 
the picquets would be withdrawn. 

This was, of course, strictly confidential, and only for staff ears. I was 
sent back to the intermediate line of defence, about three miles to our 
rear, to call in some detachments which we had there, and, consequently, 
I had no time to think of the course affairs were taking. It was, indeed, 
a day of intense excitement and sorrow to many. 

At ten o'clock we were on our way to Richmond, and as we fell back 
we destroyed everything which could prove useful to the enemy. We 
spiked all the heavy ordnance, blew up our magazines and gun-boats, 
fired our commissariat stores, and left them as little as we possibly could. 
We reached Richmond, and were destined to see it destroyed. 

I was well mounted, and my negro riding my second horse, with a 
change of clothing, &e. 

Our brigade was to march through Richmond without any delay, and 
crossing the bridges, cover the retreat of the remainder of the corps by 
getting our guns in position on the opposite bank. 

Some twenty of us, staff officers, were “told off’ to fire all the govern- 
ment buildings, such as magazines, ordnance, and quarter-masters’ stores, 
and everything that might, in a military way, be of value to the enemy. 

At midnight all the buildings were in flames, and most unf ly 
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the fire spread to the dwelling-houses in their vicinity, and never ceased 
until more than half Richmond was in ashes. It was as bright as day 
from the fires in all directions. 

Shrieking women and children crowded the streets, so that it was 
Suse, impossible to ride through them; negroes ran rampant as they 

leased. 

The air was filled with the reports of violent explosions, the sound of 
distant firing, the shrieks and yells of half-maddened citizens, the neigh- 
ing and plunging of horses broken loose. It was, indeed, a confusing 
scene. I was glad to cross the bridge and see it blown up, for the scenes 
in Richmond were heartrending. 

I shudder even now when I think of the young and beautiful women 
I saw that night running, half mad, half naked, through the streets, 
erying out to us to shoot them rather than leave them to the fate they 
anticipated. Poor dear creatures, truer and better women never existed ! 
At one moment they bemoaned their own fate, and the next they poured 
upon us prayers and blessings, wishing us success. 

As the day approached we saw signs of the enemy in the city, and 
wherever a blue coat was visible we opened a lively fire upon it from the 
opposite bank. We at length moved off, and we were now on the retreat 
—Lee’s last march—truly a path of fire, for it was a running fight from 
Richmond to Amelia Court House, and thence to Burkeville. 

On, on, on we marched, no halting, no food, no end to our weary 
journey. Hungry, tired, and sad at heart we were on the evening of our 
first day’s march, and yet, although we had a two hours’ halt, we had no 
rations. 

Up came a courier at a break-neck pace from FitzHugh Lee to say 
that dense masses of Sheridan’s cavalry were following us. 

On the road again and in close order, with our flankers out, our 
eavalry hovering about our flanks, and every one on the alert. Re- 
peatedly they attacked us, coming up within fifty yards and firing, after 
the custom of Yankee cavalry, and again running at their greatest pace. 
They rely altogether upon their revolvers and revolving carbines, and 
actually allow their swords to rust in their scabbards. Cavalry! They 
disgrace the name of mounted infantry! We lost many men by this 
desultory sort of fighting. All night we had a running fight; we were 
not for one hour out of fire. 

We could now no longer doubt the failure of our cause; we all knew 
that it was lost, and all the people of the South had sacrificed and suf- 
fered, all those of our comrades who had died, and all that we would have 
to do now would be in vain. 

While a soldier has hope of success to sustain him he will willingly 
undergo cold, hunger, hard marching, and much fighting, but when that 
hope has fled it is a weary and trying task. 

Nothing could be more lovely than the appearance of the country 
through which we passed on our retreat from Richmond. Spring sets in 
early in the South, and it was now well advanced ; the peach and apple 
trees were all in blossom, the young corn springing up, all trees in leaf, 
and the whole country bathed in a bright, warm sunshine. 

On the second morning we had quite a little engagement, repulsed the 
enemy, and continued our march to Amelia Court House. 

When we left Richmond, a great many citizens who had the means of 
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travelling, and did not care to fall into the hands of the enemy, accom- 
panied us. Amongst this crowd of straggling old waggons and slow- 
moving horsemen was one very remarkable individual, whose face I re- 
membered seeing in a “ Faro Bank’”’ gambling-house in Main-street. He 
was a gambler. His horse was loaded with bags, and an old valise was 
strapped on the saddle behind him, and he had also brought his “* Faro” 
table on his crupper. He was in the extreme rear when the engagement 
commenced that morning, and his frantic efforts to escape frem Sheridan’s 
cavalry and his great reluctance to part with any portion of his property 
were ludicrous in the extreme. I witnessed his capture with a field-glass 
from a rising ground previous to the enemy attacking us. All the citizens 
who followed us were captured and robbed on the march, 

At Amelia Court House we halted for several hours, and our whole 
force was engaged with the enemy. General Lee had joined us by this 
time, and once more we were successful. 

Towards evening we resumed our march, and had to leave most of our 
wounded behind owing to our want of transportation. As it became dark 
the enemy’s cavalry was troubling our flanks, and I was sent by our 
division commander to General FitzHugh Lee for a few more flankers to 
keep the enemy’s cavalry off or give us timely notice of their approach. 
I rode back about three miles, and came up with the general, who re- 
ceived me very kindly, and telling me that he was very much reduced in 
numbers, and that he would ride along himself and bring a few men with 
him, and if we could manage with them it would be all right, he accom- - 
panied me, and we took the fields parallel with the road and line of 
march, and a few hundred yards to the left. It was a very dark night; 


we had twenty men with us, and were going at a hand gallop, when we 


ran into a squad of the enemy’s cavalry. 

The general gave the command, “ Threes into line !” “ Charge !’”” and 
we were on them. I ran upon one of the enemy’s troopers so suddenly 
that my horse was thrown upon his haunches, and as he came down I 
brought my sword with such force upon my opponent’s head that it clove 
his skull, and he rolled to the ground. We continued our route without 
any further stoppage. We had two empty saddles, and had disposed of 
ten of the enemy. The Yankee cavalry is the worst I have ever seen; 
the men cannot ride, and the horses, though in good condition and good 
looking, are very badly broken in, and are not at all drilled. 

On the morning of the 5th some of Sheridan’s cavalry made a dash on 
us, but were disgracefully repulsed. How the old army of Northern 
Virginia fought on to the end! 

Glorious even in its dying struggle at Farmville, when reduced to a 
few thousands and surrounded by the enormous and efficient forces of 
Grant, when to refuse to surrender upon the honourable and generous 
terms offered would be suicidal, even then the veteran soldiers of the 
army of Northern Virginia hesitated and only clutched their arms closer, 
until General Lee, bareheaded, rode through the lines, and urged them, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks, to throw their arms down and return 
to their homes. Then they did so, and silently and sorrowfully dispersed, 
and me once magnificent, invincible army of Northern Virginia no longer 
existed. 

All day on the 5th we were skirmishing with the cavalry, and halted 
but for two hours at night. 
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Long before daylight we were on the march again, and as the sun 
arose the grand attack of Sheridan’s whole force commenced. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 6th of April the battle of Sailors’ 
Creek commenced. It may well be called the last battle, Lee’s last 
battle, as he scarcely made any stand at Farmville. Our line of march 
was now on three parallel roads, about a mile’s distance from each other, 
and we had a long column on each road. Our artillery was well in the 
front, and most of our cavalry protecting our flanks and rear. 

We had been constantly marching since we left Richmond, and we had 
no rations issued to our men, but some were able to pick up some corn, 
and we managed to get some fodder for our horses. We were quite ex- 
hausted, worn out, and if the fight had not come off, we could not have 
gone much farther without a halt. 

Sheridan’s force consisted of about forty thousand cavairy and light 
artillery, and twenty thousand mounted infantry. His object was to head 
us off and force us to give him battle, so that we might be allowed suf- 
ficient time to allow Grant to come up with the main body of his immense 
army in our rear. He succeeded in obtaining possession of the left road, 
a considerable distance in advance, and we were obliged to engage his 
force in order to continue our march towards Danville. Our cavalry was 
necessarily first engaged ; but owing to the superior condition of the 
enemy’s horses and his immense numbers, our few troopers were driven 
in. And now the enemy formed regular lines of battle, having dis- 
mounted all his mounted infantry, besides many of the cavalry; he also 
planted field-pieces in good positions so as to support his infantry in ad- 
vancing, and, if necessary, cover their retreat for some little way. 

We were in three lines of battle, and having placed a few guns on a 
hill to the left, we managed to cause some considerable commotion in the 
enemy’s ranks, 

The brigade to which I was attached had, long before this hour, 
abandoned their guns, as the half-starved mules could not drag them out 
of the deep ruts in the roads, and so the guns were spiked and knocked 
> the carriages, the carriages burned, tumbrils exploded, and left on 
the road. 

We were, consequently, an infantry brigade in this our last fight, and 
were placed in the last of the three lines. 

I think General Lee had not got more than thirty thousand of all arms 
on this day, and this force was completely worn out and exhausted from 
fatigue and hunger; but in spirit and daring they were the same as when 
time after time they hurled back in confusion the invading armies of the 
North in their vain attempts to reach Richmond. They were the same 
men who had fought and defeated the enemy at Bull’s Run, and again 
routed them under M‘Clellan, Pope, and Burnside successively, and who 
had completely repulsed and defeated Hooker’s immense army, when the 
illustrious “ Stonewall Jackson” was killed at Chancellorsville ; who only 
the previous summer kept off Grant’s army from Richmond, and fought 
those bloody fights in the wilderness, the ever-memorable battles of Cold 
Harbour and Spotsylvania Court House, where the slaughter of the 
Northern troops is unequalled in the annals of history. 

The battle commenced before six o’clock in the morning, and continued 
until darkness hid the contending armies, and General Ewell surrendered 
his remnant of a corps. 
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It was near noon before our division was brought into action, but we 
were under a heavy cannonade for a long time previously. We were 
moved to the right to extend the line in that direction, and also to aid in 
repulsing an attempt the enemy was making to creep round our right 
and flank us. We had scarcely formed line when the enemy advanced 
in great force from some woods which were to the left of his position, and 
seemed to have two lines well supported. 

We ordered our men to lie down, and we waited until a line of the 
enemy advanced within fifty yards of us. It was easy to see the whites 
of their eyes and hear them brushing through the grass ; then all as one 
man our brigade sprang to their feet, poured a withering fire upon the 
advancing line, which actually mowed them, causing them to reel about, 
waver, and finally break; then rang out the wild Southern cheer, and our 
men were on them with the bayonet. All this time I was on horseback; 
and it is a matter of surprise to me how I escaped being riddled with 
bullets, as I was as a target exposed to the fire of the advancing line. 

Having successfully repulsed that charge, and captured some prisoners, 
we reformed line. 

There was now a pause in the fight, and soon we could see a cloud of 
dust far away in our rear. After a few moments we could distinguish the 
flash of steel, and now we could see the dark uniforms of the Yankee 
infantry. 

It was too true. Grant was coming up with his whole army. They 
commenced deploying into lines, and their guns were being placed in 
position. We had now the enemy in front and in rear of us. At once 
the order from General Lee went round “to advance upon Sheridan’s 
position,” so as to regain at least one of the roads, and thus enable the 
army to continue its route. At a steady “double” we advanced, and 
soon were under fire—a murderous fire ; but nothing could stay our ad- 
vance. Men dropping on every side of us, under a rain of bullets, still 
we advanced. 

The batteries on their flanks opened on us with shell ; grape, shrapnel, 
and canister tore through our already thinned ranks. Battery after 
battery was carried, and the enemy turned away to the left, leaving us in 
possession of the left road. As General Grant’s army was now in full 
advance, and would unquestionably be up with us in a very short time, 
and as General Lee did not think it prudent to stay and give him battle 
with the few he had left to him out of his once powerful army, he, 
General Lee, determined upon continuing his march ; and to protect his 
other divisions in making their way south, it became necessary to sacrifice 
a portion of his army. 

We, General E.’s corps, were assigned to that duty—namely, to keep 
the enemy in check, and hold the roads as long as we could, and thus 
enable General Lee’s army to get away. 

We all knew that we were being sacrificed, for we could only hope for 
death or captivity. It would have been madness to have hoped for a 
moment to have been able to continue our march once the whole army 
of the North came down on us. We numbered about four thousand of 
all arms, and having made the best disposition we could of the men, and 
planted the few guns left to us, in a single thin line we awaited the ad- 
vance of the overwhelming forces now approaching us. 
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Far as the eye could reach there was nothing to be seen but the dark- 
blue uniforms and gleaming bayonets of the Yankees. Our guns opened 
on them, and for a while they halted, and, having brought up their guns, 
opened a very severe fire upon us with their rifled shells. At first they 
fired wildly, and very little damage was done; but after a while, they 
succeeded in finding the range, and we suffered much from the deadly 
messengers they managed to send amongst us. At length they advanced 
on our position ; our thin and ragged line prepared to receive them, and, 
waiting as before, until they were quite close to us before firing, we 
poured into them a deadly volley and charged. The result was the same 
as ever. 

Twice more this was attempted by the enemy, and twice more met 
with signal failure. In the second charge my horse was shot under me, 
and I had to “go in” on foot. The third charge we repulsed in the same 
manner, and as I was endeavouring to re-form our line, I was hit in the 
side by a piece of shell, which, cutting through my cloak, pistol holster 
of sole leather, and my tunic, broke one of my ribs, and, from loss of 
blood, I was soon insensible. I must have been insensible for hours, for 
it was past midnight when I returned to consciousness, and found myself 
lying, badly wounded, with adead Yankee lying across me. In a short 
time a man came along with a lantern ; he was searching the dead bodies 
and taking from them everything of value that he could carry. He came 
up to where I was lying, and turned over my dead Yankee friend, thus 
relieving me from a great burden and annoyance. He found a purse, or 
something similar in the dead man’s pocket, and placing it in his havre- 
sack, he told me to give up my purse or pocket-book. I was too weak 

to rise, but groped about for my revolver, or sword, neither of which I 
could just then lay my hands upon, but told him I was a wounded man, 
and he had no right to rob me. He groped about me, causing me great 
pain, and finally succeeded in obtaining possession of my pocket-book 
containing all my papers, commissions, and seven thousand dollars in 
Confederate notes, and fifty dollars in gold. I bitterly cursed him, and 
asked him to throw me the papers, which could not prove of any value 
to him, but were to me invaluable; but he paid no attention to me. 
How I would then have rejoiced to have had my revolver in my hand, or 
been able to follow and cut the wretch down. It was such bitter 
humiliation to have to lie there, helpless, while I could see the rascal’'s 
lantern gleaming while he went from body to body, robbing, and no one 
to oppose him. 

I fainted again from extreme weakness, fatigue, and hunger. (I had 
been for five days almost without food.) When I recovered the sun was 
high up in the heavens, and the sight that met my eyes was indeed 
appalling. All around were dead bodies and mangled limbs, horses torn 
to pieces, dismounted guns, broken gun-carriages, tumbrils and waggons, 
pieces of exploded shells, and wounded men in a worse plight than 
myself, I felt very thirsty, but had to remain for many hours without 
water. All that day went by, and I was raving mad. 

Next day, a German cavalry sergeant (Yankee) passed by, and, seeing 
him, I called to him; he dismounted, and although it was very early in 
the morning he was very much intoxicated—what the Yankees call 
“tight.” He approached where I was lying, and saying “ What can I 
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do for you ?”’ he sat down close by me. I asked for something to drink, 
and he gave me his canteen, and I had a long drink of whiskey and 
water. I arose, and, with his assistance, reached a fence, close by which 
I lay down. Soon after this all the wounded came up here, and we 
remained for two days under heavy rain, with no food except two 
biscuits each. The ground was very soft, so we sank into it as we lay 
until the earth had almost closed over us. 

Nothing could be more miserable than our position, lying there 
hungry, cold, half buried up in mud, and all the time suffering from our 
wounds, which had not as yet been at all attended to. 

They removed us to a temporary hospital in a barn, and dressed our 
wounds and supplied us with some corn every day. For six days I lay 
here, and really thought I was about to die, I felt so weak, and was re- 
peatedly having fits of delirium. 

While in this barn we heard the sad news of General Lee’s surrender 
at Farmville; I also heard of the capture of most of the corps to which I 
belonged. 

Shortly after I was struck down the enemy succeeded in flankin 
them, and they had to surrender, being only a few thousand men, an 
having held the whole of General Grant’s army in check for several 
hours, thus enabling General Lee to bring his men far on the way to 
Farmville. 

At last we were removed to the camp hospital at Burkesville, and I 
shall never forget the agony I endured from the jolting of the waggon 
in which I was carried over the rough road. We were very well treated 
by the surgeons in charge, but subjected to great abuse at the hands of 
the Yankee hospital orderlies and nurses, who while they attended to our 
every want heaped indignities upon us. 

On the arrival of each batch of wounded prisoners at this place, the 
surgeon of the tent to which they were sent took their names, &c., down 
in a book, and examining the wounds, decided if the patient was a fit 
case for a surgical operation or not. If the former, all he would say 
‘would be “ For the table,’’ and then move on. 

After he had gone, men came with stretchers and took away to the 
amputation tent all those who had been sentenced to undergo operations. 

After a half hour or so they brought them back, still under the influ- 
ence of chloroform, minus a leg or arm, as the case might be. It was a 
strange scene. We were next moved to City Point on the cars (railway 
carriages), and had to pass through Petersburg, where we stopped for a 
few hours. 

The hospital cars the Federal government used for moving the wounded 
were very comfortable ; they were filled with beds suspended from pegs 
on the sides of the cars by indiarubber bands, so that those lying on them 
would not suffer much from the jolting when the road was in any way 
uneven. 

While we stopped at Petersburg, the cars were besieged by the inha- 
bitants making anxious inquiries about their relatives serving under 
General Lee. I was able to satisfy a few of them. At City Point there 
was a very large hospital establishment, and about eleven thousand con- 
valescents. They were nicknamed hospital rats. 

It surprised me to see so many soldiers on the way down from Sailors’ 
Creek, where I was wounded. It was so different from our army in the 
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confederacy, where every available man was pressed up to the front, and 
even the women were employed in the hospitals and public offices as clerks, 
&c., so as to allow of every arms-bearing man being brought into the 
field. Here the road was positively lined with soldiers, or rather skulkers, 
who never came up to the front. 

After a stay of about a week we were brought down and placed on 
board a steamer, and conveyed to Washington. On the way I saw 
Mount Vernon, the home of the great Washington, in the distance. On 
our arrival at Washington we were placed in the Lincoln Hospital, and 
nothing could exceed the kindness we met with from the surgeons, and 
also from the Roman Catholic sisters of charity who superintended the 
management of the hospital. 

After a stay of ten days I was considered well enough to be removed 
to prison, and was ordered to parade outside the hospital for that purpose. 
I was marched through the streets to the Old Capitol prison, and my 
prison life began. 

On my first entry there I was introduced into a room in which there 
were already seven others, amongst whom was my old friend, O. The 
room was only sixteen by seven feet, and seven feet in-height. 

We were allowed a half hour’s exercise each day, and all the re- 
mainder of the day we had to stay cooped up in our dismal den. To 
make matters still worse, the place was positively alive with vermin. The 
Old Capitol prison had been used before the war for the safe keeping of 
felons, and the same filthy blankets were now in use ; beds we had none. 
We had no change of dlothing, and no means of bathing or washing. 
Nothing that I ever experienced approached i any way to what I had 
to undergo here. I shudder when T think of it. 

We had two meals a day, one at eight o’clock in the morning, and one 
at two in the afternoon, at each of which we received four ounces of fat 
pork and eight ounces of bread. We were positively starved. They did 
not allow us knives or forks, so we had to eat the horrid pork and bread 
in our hands. 

On one occasion the Yankee mob attempted to break into the prison 
and slaughter us, and if it had not been for the good behaviour of the 
guard, which resisted them, we should have had rough work. This was 
when the news of the assassination of President,Lincoln arrived at Wash- 
ington. We were indeed in pitiable condition while at Washington. 

I found my old friend, Colonel C k, here. He was captured with 
the baggage train at Amelia Court House, having made a fierce but 
useless resistance. We had many talks over our Chaffin’s Farm ex- 
perience during the winter. 

The order came for us to move on farther north, and, excepting our 
release, no more welcome news could have been received. 

Previous to our being called out of the prison, an officer went round to 
ascertain if any of the prisoners were willing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the government at Washington, and not one availed himself of the 
opportunity thus offered of obtaining a free release. 

We had to “ fall in” in front of the Capitol, a most magnificent build- 
ing, with a white marble dome. We numbered fifty officers in the service 
of the Confederate States. We were paraded through the streets and 
placed on the “ cars” for Baltimore. 

On arriving at Baltimore we were again marched through the streets; 
VOL. LXIV. H 
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but here the people did not show any signs of hatred towards us; on the 
contrary, we received sympathy. We saw here and there a lady in 
mourning waving her handkerchief to us from a window or balcony, and 
more than one in tears. Baltimore has always had more of the Southern 
than Northern element in it. The best part of Stonewall Jackson’s 
corps d’armée was composed of Baltimore men, and although Maryland 
did not secede, yet she gave thirty thousand men to the Southern 


army. 

The Baltimore ladies are considered by most travellers the most 

beautiful on the American continent. They were certainly the most 

atriotic and friendly to our cause; ever collecting money for the benefit 
of the Confederate prisoners, encouraging their own brothers and lovers 
to go South and fight for Southern independence, and assisting to their 
utmost any escaped prisoner on his way back to join the army. The 
Southern soldier ought long to remember with feelings of the liveliest 
gratitude the conduct of the Baltimore ladies. 

Our next halting-place was Pittsburg Penn, the ugliest, dirtiest, and 
most smoky place I have ever seen. The guards were scarcely able to 
save us from being murdered while we were being marched through the 
streets of this wretched-looking city. Ragged and starved-looking, we 
were paraded through the streets amidst hoots, jeers, and showers of filth 
from our noble conquerors ! 

From Pittsburg we were conveyed on the railroad in the cars used for 
cattle; there were no seats in them, and they were in a dreadfully filthy 
condition. After two days’ delay, we arrived at Sandusky, Ohio, and 
were halted on the wharf to await the steamer to bring us over to John- 
son’s Island, which was now to be our home until we were released. The 
captain of the steamer, a tall, lean Yankee, attempted some witticisms 
as each one of us passed over the gangway ; but he was very soon silenced, 
as we had the advantage of him, having heard of a very ludicrous affair 
in which he lately figured. He was in command of a steamer plying 
between Detroit, in the state of Michigan, and some towns on Lake Erie, 
and took on board three passengers, who were Confederates, and who, 
when at some distance from the ome drew their revolvers and seized the 
vessel, making the captain work as one of the crew, and for many days 
used the steamer as a privateer. They finally abandoned it, leaving the 
captain in irons. On being reminded of this circumstance, he slunk away 
and left us in peace. Johnson’s Island is in Lake Erie, about three miles 
distant from Sandusky, perfectly flat and barren. The Yankees built a 
stockade on it, and placed some huts inside for the accommodation of 
Southern prisoners. The stockade enclosed about fifteen acres, and there 
was fair room for exercise, and space in which the prisoners were able to 
make little gardens for the purpose of growing vegetables to eat with the 
salt pork. There was a very strong guard kept on the island, and 


howitzers were so placed outside that they could be run up in a moment 


to sweep the whole inclosure in case of any attempt on the part of the 
prisoners to force the guard. The sentries always mounted with loaded 
arms, and their orders were to fire into any hut having a light in it after 
“tattoo.” Many of the prisoners were shot in this way. 

On our landing on the island we were marched into the stockade, or 
pen (after being thoroughly searched), where there were about two 
thousand seven h 


undred of our brethren in rags and misery. We were 
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first of all greeted with shouts of “ Fresh fish” from the prisoners, the 
usual cry on the arrival of each fresh batch of prisoners at the prison, and 
then we were soon surrounded by the occupants of the huts, and I found 
myself once more amongst my old friends of the staff, whom I last saw 
on the bloody field of Sailors’ Creek. 

We soon were divided off into the different messes, and settled down 
to our routine of prison life. There was much hard work here, as we 
had to clean up the whole place every day, draw water, cook our own 
scanty rations, &c. &c. We suffered much here, and were it not for the 
assistance which we received from the Freemasons and friends outside we 
certainly should have starved. The rations were so short that many of 
the prisoners used to eat the whole ration at one meal, and sometimes 
would not wait to cook it. There is no excuse for this conduct on the 
part of the Federal authorities, for there was abundance of provisions in 
the country. It may be said that it was done in retaliation for the 
sufferings of Northern men in Southern prisons; but then it has to be 
considered that in the South the Northern prisoners always received the 
same ration as the soldier in the field, and if it was scanty it was owin 
to the want of provisions caused by the desolating raids of the Federals. 
There was a prisoner in the same hut with me, along with fourteen 
others, who used to amuse me very much. He saved his rations for two 
days, and then would have a good meal and sleep for twenty-four hours. 
He was a tall Kentuckian,who could in prosperous times stow away a 
couple of pounds of meat at his breakfast ; his sufferings must have been 
intense. 

Soon after my arrival at the prison, a desperate attempt to escape was 
made by two of the prisoners. They were both Virginians, and truly 
brave men. They succeeded in scaling the stockade and surprising a 
sentry, whom they at once gagged, and then ran for the lake and 
attempted to swim over to Sandusky. They were most unfortunately 
seen, and shot in the water. I was told that these attempts were quite 
common, and often proved successful. 

After some time President Johnson issued his famous proclamation of 
amnesty, and all prisoners below the rank of major were released, upon 
taking the oath of allegiance to the United States government. There 
was no longer a Confederate army in the field, all having by this time 
surrendered, so no American could now, with any show of reason, refuse 
to take the oath. They had tried the sword, and it had failed, so they 
acknowledged the Washington government, and, taking the oath, re- 
turned to their homes. 

I was very differently situated, being a foreigner. I could not think 
of swearing allegiance to the United States government, and the minister 
of my own country would not help me to obtain my release without 
doing so. Months passed away, and all my friends, one by one, were 
released, and I was left alone. I was finally released, and ordered to 
leave the country. I went at once to Canada, and I cannot find words 
to describe how I rejoiced at once more finding myself under the protec- 
tion of the glorious old British flag. 

I shall conclude this account of my experiences in Dixie by adding 
some verses which were composed in prison at Johnson’s Island by a 
fellow-prisoner, a dear friend of mine. 
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THE CONQUERED BANNER. 
BY “MOINS.” 


Fvnt that Banner, for ’tis weary, 
Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary ; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best : 

For there is not a man to wave it, 
And there is not a sword to save it; 
And there’s not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it ; 
Farl it, hide it—let it rest. 


Take that Banner down, ’tis tattered ; 
Broken is its staff and shattered ; 
And the valiant hosts are scattered 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh! ’tis hard for us to fold it; 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it; 
Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that Banner—furl it sadly— 
Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousands wildly, madly, 
Swore it should for ever wave— 
Swore that foeman’s sword could never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag should float for ever 

O’er their freedom or their grave. 


Furl it, for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low ; 

And that Banner, it is trailing 

While around it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe. 


For though conquered, they adore it! 
Low the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it, 
But, oh! wildly they deplore it, 

Now who furl and fold it so. 


Furl that Banner, true ’tis gory, 
Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 
And ’twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust : 
For its fame on brightest pages, 
Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages— 
Furl its folds though now we must. 


Furl that Banner, softly, slowly, 
Treat it gently—it is — 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 
Let it droop there furled for ever, 
For its people’s hopes have fled. 
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THE COMPANIONS OF DEATH.* 


Tux good people of Naples held the street called that of the Calabrians 
in evil repute. The most rash citizen would not have ventured into it 
after nightfall at the time of our story for a hundred ducats, and yet 
ducats were scarce enough in the year of misery and slavery, 1647. It 
was, however, on the last night of February of that year that two men, 
in doublets of velvet and cloaks of fine cloth, made their way stealthily 
to a house at the corner of the Place Saint Janvier. True that the fool- 
hardy men who thus risked themselves were artists—a class of persons at 
pp epoch of very venturesome disposition, and not a little given to feats 
of arms. 

The young men knocked at the door, and were answered by a rough 
grumbling voice and the baying of ahound. When the surly host, Pietro 
Panoli, opened the door, however, he manifested much respectful surprise 
at his visitors. 

“ Fasten it well behind us,” was the only observation vouchsafed by 
the intruders; “they are playing at knives at the end of the street.” 

“Tt is our Abruzzi. They brought some Spaniards here to night, 
and having emptied their pockets, they are now bleeding them,” remarked 
the cynical host. 

The artists seemed to be no better disposed towards the Spaniards, for 
the first observed : 

“ No bad work; if not one of them were left in Italy it would not be 
SS done. But to business, and in the mean time some of your 
best ” 

“ What can I do for you?” inquired the host, on placing the tankard 
on the table. 

“The Spaniards,” continued the first, “‘ have fine palaces in Naples, 
while the Princess Sanzio has not a pillow whereon to rest her head.” 

“ Ah! Sanzio ! the best and last patriot, my captain too, whom I was 
atest to see decapitated, like a vile criminal, on the square of Saint 

anvier |” 

“ Well, spare us the details, old fellow ; his wife is here, in search of 
an asylum.” 

“Here! What, the young person in an artist’s dress ?” 

“ Yes, it is me, Pietro,” broke in the younger of the two; “we have 
only your tavern for a place of refuge; and if my companion speaks in 
my name, he is no safer than myself, for the Spaniards, who spared not 
Sanzio, would pay a high price for the head of the greatest painter of 
_ Italy—of Salvator Rosa.” 

“ Ah, Sanzio!—Salvator Rosa! Great names, familiar from Rome to 
the most remote village of Calabria. But if you are pursued, you had 
better down in the cellar ‘at once, for I hear footsteps. It is not a palace, 
but it is not worse than the caves of the Abruzzi.” 

Loud knocks resounded at the door. 

“Tn the name of the viceroy, the Duke of Arcos!” shouted out a 
stentorian voice. 


* Les Compagnon de la Mort. Revolte de Masaniello en 1647. Par Ch. 
Ribeyrolles. 
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Pietro chained the dog over the trap-door, and then opened to the 
Spaniards. . 

Captain Conti, ex-lieutenant in the Abruzzi, and now captain of police 
under the Spanish viceroyalty, entered at the head of his men. 

““Who are the Calabrese who killed the Spaniards on leaving this 
place, and who are the two strangers who were seen to enter your den an 
hour ago? Answer these questions at once, leprous dog, or I will have 
you hung in the square of Saint Janvier.” 

* How can I tell,” grumbled forth Pietro, “‘ who comes in and out of 
my poor tavern? Besides, you don’t care what Calabrian daggers stabbed 
your two Spaniards. I have more important news for you. You want to 
know who the two strangers were. They are important personages. I 
know their secret, and you shall have it for twenty ducas.” 

“ Well, twenty ducats, here they are, but be quick.” 

“ Ah, you are truly the best servant of Spain and the greatest rascal 
in Italy! I beg your pardon, captain, that is what those bandits of 
Calabrese say—it is their way of complimenting you. You remember 
asking me to keep an eye by night upon the gardens of the Duke of 
Arcos ?” 

“1 do, and I would give a hundred ducats to find out who it is who 
has the audacity to enter those gardens.” ; 

* Well then, he is here,” said the host, pointing over his shoulder at 
the trap-door. 

“Here! How lucky. But who is the other?” 

“ Chut!’’ exclaimed the host, as if terrified at the magnitude and im- 
portance of the secret confided to him. “ The other is the young Duch 
Eleonora,” he whispered in the ear of the captain-of police. 

“Scamp! would you have me believe that such people come to your 
vile den ?” 

“ Vile den or not, the duchess went forth to meet her lover. Your 
people so surrounded the palace that she could not get back, and she was 
forced to seek an asylum here. Besides, if you don’t believe me, they 
are here—duchess and lover— and you can capture both at once.” _ 

“ By all that is good, no such a thing! It must not be known that I 
was here, or that I knew anything about it.” 

*¢ Just as you like, captain. Look at this. It is a scarf with the royal 
arms.” 

For all answer the trembling functionary kissed the scarf, muttering at 
the same time: “ These noble ladies do not permit their servants to 
control their fancies. Men, we mustaway. This house is an oratory—a 
temple.” 

“One word of advice, captain, before you go. The duchess is, you 
know, a lioness—especially in love affairs. If I was you, I would remove 
my spies from hence, and give her the opportunity of returning to the 
palace undiscovered.” 

“Right, Pietro, I am obliged by your suggestion. You rascally bandit 
it shall be done. But don’t say I was here, and I will make it worth 
your while to be discreet.” 

So saying, the captain hurried away with his picket of automata. No 
sooner were they out of the house than Pietro the Calabrese liberated his 


guests from the cellar, bending the knee to the Princess Sanzio, the wife 
of his quon.am captain, 
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“ By day or by night,” he’said, “ I am yours, and will strike where you 
bid me; but you are in danger here; I have made the coast clear, and 
we must off to the catacombs.” 

On their way they stumbled upon the body of a youth recently slain, 
and which they recognised as that of the nephew of the painter Aniello 
Falcone. 

“ Ah!” said Pietro, “this is the same person that my Calabrese got 
the scarf from, that Captain Conti so meanly prostrated himself before.” 

“That murder,” said Salvator, “will make a noise in Naples before 
the sun is high. Falcone is not the man to put up with such a loss.” 

Traversing the suburb of Chiaja, the fugitives soon reached the cata- 
combs, and there Pietro left them, as in a place of safety, but, for further 
precaution, he also left the hound. Instead, however, of returning to 
his tavern, the Calabrese made directly for the body of Aniello Raggi, 
and placing it on his brawny shoulders, bore it away to his uncle’s, the 
great painter of battles. The fate of the youth was no secret to him. He 
knew that he had loved the voluptuous Eleonora; that for her sake he 
had escaladed the walls of the palace garden; that they had wandered 
together in those gardens; that he had been watched, and that he— 
Pietro—had also been bribed to watch, but that now they had at length 
detected him, and rushing upon him four at once, had slain him on the 
spot where his body lay. Eleonora had witnessed her lover’s fall from 
the terrace, but all she grieved for was the scarf, which she knew was on 
his person, and which might betray her secret. 

Those Neapolitans who were up betimes were not a little surprised on 
seeing the tavern keeper pass by with his burden. 

“The Calabrese has made a bad cast this morning,” remarked some of 
the old fishermen. But Pietro had an object in view. He pretended not 
to know the body, and went from house to house asking the inhabitants 
if they knew who the unfortunate youth was. 

Mothers and sisters shuddered, and said: ‘ It would be better to stifle 
our children in their cradles, than to bring them up merely as victims for 
the Spaniards.” The men muttered, “‘ Vengeance,” and put their hands 
to their daggers. 

Falcone’s house was situated close to the Castle of St. Elmo, but he 
had also a studio at the extremity of the suburb that extended along the 
road to Capua, and which he favoured most. It was there that the 
Calabrese bore his melancholy burden after having promenaded it 
through most of the quarters of the city, followed by a goodly crowd 
who had not the fear of the Spaniards before their eyes. 

“ Aniello! Aniello!” exclaimed the painter. And the words were 
echoed by a group of young artists, pupils and assistants of the renowned 
artists. All then silently contemplated the fearful spectacle. Falcone 
was as white asasheet. Suddenly rousing himself,he said to his pupils : 

“ Break up these easels, destroy this canvas, obliterate every work of 
art: there shall be no more painting of battles and landscapes, no more 
art. Vengeance alone remains. I must slay!” 

“We are with you, master. When shall we begin?” 

“ This very evening. Meet me with your friends by the side of this 
body.” Then tearing his tablets, he marked each with a drop of his 
nephew’s blood. ‘“ Let this be the signal,” he said’; and he handed over 
leaves to his pupils and to the Calabrese. 
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The pupils started at once on their errand of insurrection. One of 
them, Giovanni by mame, instructed by Pietro, made his way to the 
catacombs and delivered a tablet to Salvator. The latter at once under- 
stood the nature of the laconic missive. 

“We shall be this evening in Naples,” said the patriotic painter to the 

Princess Sanzio. And, indeed, no sooner had the shades of evening 
come on, than the two were wending their way towards the house of 
Falcone. The faithful hound still kept by his charge. The house was 
full of silent personages, who, when Salvator made his appearance, could 
no longer restrain murmurs of applause. Falcone shook him by the 
hand. “ Ah, brother, you here! Thanks from your old friend. Thanks 
from Naples.” Salvator wept like a child. Recovering himself, he 
addressed those present at length upon the tyranny and persecution of 
the Spaniards. Falcone, and then the Princess Sanzio, followed in lan- 
guage no less decisive and vigorous. There was no possibility, all 
united in saying, to put off the evil day any longer. The enemy held 
the strong places, they had great guns and armed legions, it was impos- 
sible to make open war against them; they must be destroyed with the 
dagger—killed in detail. That was the plan of war. 

Pietro the Calabrese ventured, however, to throw in a word. The 
gentleman conspirators, he intimated, had forgotton one thing—there 
were the people of Naples ready, he declared, to a man to rise against 
their persecutors. To-morrow, he said, was market-day, and the fisher- 
man, Thomas Aniello, was to lead the movement. 

“ We will join them !” exclaimed the assembled patriots. “ We will 
wage war together. Let the Princess Sanzio give us a watchword.” 

“ Brethren,” said the princess, pale but determined, “ you shall call 
yourselves the ‘ Companions of Death.’ May that name of vengeance 
become terrible to our executioners! May the daughter of Spain for 
ever shudder at it! Swear on this body to remain faithful to your duty.” 

Each in his turn took the prescribed oath. 

“The Company of Death is constituted,” said Falcone. ‘“ He who 
shall betray his companion, shall be destroyed by the company ; let such 
be law.” 

We must leave the companions to prepare for insurrection, and turn 
for a moment to the young Duchess of Arcos, who was promenading the 
garden terrace in anxious and disappointed mood. She had lost her 
lover, and what to her was far worse, her pride was hurt, she fancied 
that her mishap would be the talk of every tavern in the city. She now 
awaited the coming of Captain Conti. Nor did the chief of the police 
allow himself to be waited for long. 

“‘ Captain,” said Eleonora, “ you are not the only bandit, it appears, 
who has come down from the mountain. You know what occurred last 
night ?” 

The ex-bandit shuddered. Full well he knew that the Calabrese had 
also been in his company under Sanzio. 

“Madame,” he said, bending his knee, “last night, as I was going 
my rounds, I met——” 

“The poor foolish youth who comes to look at the moon from beneath 
the terrace ?” 

“I beg your pardon, duchess, but it appears to me———” 

“That you acted nobly, did not you, in slaying a school- oy ?” 
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“ Tilustrious duchess, I really do not know what you allude to.” 

“ You don’t know? And you have not got my scarf, then ?” 

“True that I saw the scarf,” muttered the captain. 

“ And you did not secure it, miserable ass! Is it thus that you do 
your duty? The fate of Sanzio is too good for you. I give you two 
hours to get my scarf, and if by that time it is not here, I shall hand you 
over to the executioner. Gregorio, here,” she said to a handsome young 
page, who was seated on a tiger-skin close by, “ go and tell Master Casti 
to get ready a gibbet.” 

“Duchess!” said the terrified official, “I have been deceived. A 
miserable Calabrese has cheated me. He told me it was the Duchess 
Eleonora, with her little blue-eyed painter, who was in the tavern, when 
it must have been the Princess Sanzio and her friend Salvator. What 
. ass 1 am! But I will have the scarf, or I shall die of grief and 

ame.” 

“ T in a tavern with a painter !” exclaimed the duchess, bounding with 
concentrated passion. “ You infinitely miserable wretch, why did you 
not kill the man who dared to say so?” 

‘Madame, he had your scarf in his hand.” 

‘* He had, had he? the insolent wretch! Go at once and rescue it, or 
the gibbet awaits you! Begone, most stupid of men !” 

Conti, thus dismissed, unburdened his soul to his lieutenant. The 
latter shook his head. 

“This is an awkward affair. The Calabrese holds by La Sanzio. 
There would have been a better chance to have fished up the scarf from 
the bottom of the gulf. There are means, though. You have the strong- 
box.” 

“Do you think,” said the captain, lighting up at the idea—“do you 
think that a hundred ducats would do it?” 

“ A hundred ducats! Why, your head was worth that in the Abruzzi. 
Do you value it less now?” 

“ Well, take what you like, even if it be a prince’s ransom.” 

“ With that,” said the lieutenant, filling a bag with gold, “I can get 
the scarf, Sanzio, Salvator, and twenty Calabrese, if you want them.” 

“ Be off, then, and remember I have only two hours.” 

Fabiano was the worthy lieutenant of a worthy captain. He no 
sooner entered on his mission than the idea came to him of appropriating 
the ducats to himself, and leaving his superior officer to his fate on the 
scaffold. But the duchess was capricious; she might change her mind 
and not hang the culprit, in which case he would most assuredly take his 
place. So he deemed it best to compromise the matter by seeing what 
he could make out of the Calabrese. To do this the more effectually, he 
took with him a strong guard disguised as fishermen. Pietro received 
the party with perfect coolness; with one glance he knew whom he had 
to deal with. Fabiano opened the discussion with an offer of fifty ducats 
for the scarf. 

“ Fifty ducats !” replied the Calabrese, “ for the honour of a D’Arcos ? 
Why, there is not acitizen of Naples who would not give twice as much 
for his one-eyed daughter !” 

The offers were increased to a hundred, and then to a hundred and 
fifty. The Calabrese still declining, Fabiano threatened him with im- 
prisonment, torture, and death. At length, as if coming to a decision, 
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the latter said, “ Give me a pass to the duchess by the garden, I will give 
her her scarf, and you may keep your money ; but first dismiss the com- 
pany, that you may not witness our agreement.” The project seemed 
so favourable to the lieutenant, that he dismissed his men and signed the 
pass. No sooner had he done this, however, than Pietro seized him by 
the throat, exclaiming, “ It is my turn now!” Before the miserable 
officer could utter a cry he was struggling in the agonies of death, and 
in another minute the-body was cast from the herculean shoulders of 
the Calabrese down that deep well which was known to his acolytes as 
“the Fountain of the Spaniards.” 

“ There goes another of them,” said the Calabrese, as he disburdened 
himself of his load, “‘ and he shall be followed by many another, if Heaven 
grants me life. But now to the palace,” he said, securing the gold round 
his waist ; “ after the dog comes the lioness !” 

Captain Conti remained a prey to the most fearful anxiety whilst this 
tragedy was being enacted in the tavern of the Calabrese, nor were his 
apprehensions diminished when the page, Gregorio, came to summon 
him into the presence of the duchess. "What was his surprise, however, 
when ushered in, at finding himself confronted with the Calabrese. 
Deeming, however, that he must be there as a prisoner, he attempted to 
agen the high hand only to have the tables as quickly turned against 


“‘ Captain,” said the duchess, “ here is the man with the scarf, and he 
refuses to deliver it up.” 

“ Oh, if that is all,” observed the captain jauntily, “ Casti soon makes 
the dumb speak, and robbers give up their prey.” 

“ Robbers !” exclaimed Pietro. ‘“ Which of us is the robber? You, 
who came to me last night, and said, ‘Here is the duchess’s scarf. I will 
give you one hundred and fifty ducats to keep it carefully ; to-morrow 
the duchess will give five hundred for the love-token.’” 

“Impostor !” shouted the indignant officer. “Madame, he lies, and, 
were it not for your presence, I would chastise his insolence on the 

” 


“ Who is this man, captain, that you should have relations with him ?” 
observed the duchess. “Is it likely that a poor tavern-keeper should 
have one hundred and fifty ducats in his possession ?” 

“ An ex-bandit of the Abruzzi, and, if he has one hundred and fifty 
ducats, it was the price of the secret I disclosed to you this morning.” 

“ A bandit like thyself,” interrupted the Calabrese ; “ the only diffe- 
rence between us is, that you sold your master and became rich, I remain 
faithful, and am poor. But, madame, here are three hundred ducats, 
one hundred and fifty for the scarf, and one hundred and fifty for the 
secret. Am I right, captain?” And, so saying, he unrolled his treasure 
from his waistband. 

The little page, seeing the captain dumbfounded, clapped his little 
hands with joy, but the duchess, looking angrily at him, bade him bring 
the halberdiers. 

“ Let that man,” she said, pointing with contempt at the captain, “be 
removed to the castle. As to you,” she said ta, the Calabrese, “ you 
have my word to that effect, and you shall go forth in safety, but to- 
morrow, I give you warning, Naples shall be ransacked from bottom to 
top in search of the disaffected.” 
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“Thank you, duchess ; you have loyally kept your word. As to the 
scarf, here it is; no one knows anything about it save the captain and 
myself.” 

Xe Well! well! thank you. But, after all, what does the Duchess of 

Arcos care about a scarf? Gregorio, show the Calabrese out by the 
stern.’ 

Poets bowed low, and went forth accompanied by the page. As he 

went he carefully examined the path, the shrubs, the walls, every point 

by yer the secret way could be recognised again. The page smiled 

and said : 

“ T cannot tell why, but I admire your courage, Calabrese—I almost 
love you.” 

“ And I know you, too,” observed Pietro, with affection. “ Unfortu- 
nate page, you are the son of Sanzio. Gregorio, we shall meet again in 
better times.” 

That same night the Calabrese waited upon the leader of the insur- 
rection at his hut in Amalfi, and gave, him the details of his interview 
with the Duchess of Arcos. He also described minutely the position of 
the postern gate and of the garden approaches, adding, “‘ A sham assault 
at the grand entrance and a real one effected at the same moment at the 
postern, and the Arcos would be in our hands.” 

“ And the artists ?” inquired the fisherman of Amalfi. 

“They are ready for action. Salvator is with them, and will hold fast 
as a Calabrese.” 

“Bravo! Bid them meet me to-morrow in my hut in Amalfi.” 

Several days had elapsed. The city was filled with terror, blood, and 
mourning. The Companions of Death, faithful to their mission, struck 
their pitiless blows, and each successive night was marked by its victims. 
It was in vain that every day the viceroy sent suspected persons to the 
seaffold—the destruction of Spaniards went on increasing nightly in 
numbers. Pietro the Calabrese had been particularly signalised, and he 
and his hound had been obliged to seek a refuge in others quarters. Dis- 
guised as a Spanish soldier, he had however, obtained an interview with 
the Princess Sanzio, and conveyed to her the joyful intelligence that her 
son, whom they had left in charge of a nurse when she and her husband 
fled to the mountains, and whom Conti had declared to have been stifled 
ye cradle by order of the viceroy, was alive, and page to the Duchess 
of Arcos. 

From that moment the princess thought of nothing but to see her son 
once more. She forgot her persecution, her desire for vengeance ; that 
the miserable Conti had lied, had sold her child, had taken him to wit- 
ness, and unwittingly indeed give the signal for, the immolation of his 
father—that Angelo Sanzio was now the page Gregorio—the past was 
all buried in the mother’s burning desire once more to embrace her son. 
To see him, to press him to her bosom, she was prepared to make all and” 
every sacrifice. Disguising herself as an old gipsy, stick in hand, her 
back bent with age, and with tottering step, she took her way to the 
gardens of the palace. People stared at her on the way—none had seen 
that strange-looking old woman before. Had she come down from the 
mountains or from some far-off country? they asked one another. The 
duchess, who was promenading the terrace in anxious mood, also had her 
attention called to the strange figure that purposely presented itself before 
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her. She bade her page summon her to her presence. The Princess 
Sanzio’s feelings may be better imagined than described when she was 
thus accosted by her own dear long-lost son, and she dared not acknow- 
ledge him. 


“ So near, and yet so far !” she muttered painfully, as she followed the 


“ Who are you and what do you come to do at Naples ?” inquired the 
duchess. 

“Tama gipsy. I come to Naples to do what I have done at Rome, 
at Milan, at Genoa—reveal to each his destiny, to the rich as well as to 
the poor.” 


“Can you tell me whose child that is ?” said the duchess, pointing to 
her handsome page. 

La Sanzio replied, with ill-concealed emotion, that she could. 

“There is innocent blood in that child,” she said, taking its hand. 
“ He was made to give the signal for his father’s decapitation, and his 
name is not Gregorio.” 

“ Silence !” interrupted the duchess—“ enough !” 

“Why did you bring me here, then ?” 

“To amuse ourselves for a minute or two. But there are things which 
must not be repeated.” 


“ There are no secrets to me,” said the gipsy, throwing off her hood. 
“T am the Princess Sanzio !” 

The Spaniard was for a moment staggered at the turn that events had 
taken, but, soon recovering her confidence, she inquired by what fatality 
the Italian had ventured into her presence. The latter avowed that it 
was to see her son, who was now before her. The duchess declared that 
she had been misinformed, but the page wept in the presence of his long- 
lost mother. 


“ Let her be removed to the dungeons of the palace!” exclaimed the 
irritated Eleonora. 


“ Farewell, my Angelo—my son!” said the desolate mother. “ Thy 
father and I will wait for thee there above !” 

“ ] will go with my mother,” said the boy. 

“You shall see her to-morrow, and for ever,” said the duchess. “ You 
have assassinated your child,” she observed to the weeping princess. 

“T shall know how to die,” said the page. ‘My heart shall be as 
great as yours, mother.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the widow, “that is the blood of the Sanzios that 
speaks in him. Better the head that falls than the head that bends, is 
the device of his family.” 

“ It is written,” said the duchess, turning to go away, “that that 
cursed family must be exterminated; and yet I liked the page.” 

Conti was, at the same time, hurrying away the princess, to her dun- 
“geon, in which he had no sooner incarcerated her than he exclaimed : 

“ T have you in my power at last !” 

La Sanzio was, however, sublime in her resignation. What mattered 
it to her that the Spaniard and Conti held her in bonds, or that she was 
to be handed over to Casti, the executioner, that she had nothing further 
to anticipate but outrages and tortures ; she had seen her son, her Angelo, 


and she cast herself down on the damp and noisome straw secretly in- 
voking death. 
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Whilst the princess lay thus immured in her dungeon, Salvator and 
the Calabrese had returned, and, discovering her absence, had also de- 
tected how she had disguised hersélf in order to carry out her foolish 
projects. They knew that Conti had been liberated from the castle, 
would recognise her, and that she would be lost. The two men were for 
a moment overwhelmed by the blow, but Pietro, rousing his faculties the 
first, set his hound upon the scent, and followed her. As he expected, 
she led the way direct to the postern gate, where she scratched and 
howled piteously. 

‘‘She has gone in,” said the Calabrese, “and she is lost. Oh! who 
can fathom the depths of a mother’s love ?” 


““Who goes there?” shouted a sentinel, who was pacing the terrace 
above. 

‘“« A man and a dog,” replied the Calabrese. ‘‘ Ah! is it you, Mendez? 
Then you know that I keep good wine in store for brave soldiers. I tell 
you what, when your guard has expired, come and see me; I will stand 
treat to-day.” 

“ Tf I am not sent to the dungeon, I shall be relieved in ten minutes, 
and will be with you,” replied Mendez. 

The Calabrese awaited the coming forth of the soldier, and, as he led 
him towards the quarter inhabited by the fishermen and the lazzaroni, he 
learned from him that a gipsy had been committed to the dungeon, and 
that she was suppcsed to be a princess in disguise. She was confined in 
the dungeon called that of the condemned, and was under the especial 
charge of Conti himself. 

Salvator had, in the mean time, summoned together the Companions 
of Death. Excited to tlre last pitch of frenzy by the imprisonment of La 
Sanzio, he loudly advocated the firing of the city and the assault of the 
palace by break of day. Falcone seconded his vehement aspirations for 
immediate action. Leaving the soldier, by that time well inebriated, 
under charge of the hound, the Calabrese likewise hastened to join the 
council, where he mentioned what he had discovered, that the princess 
was in the condemned cell. Masaniello and his fishermen were also 
there. Their decision was anxiously sought for by the companions. 

“ The people,” replied Masaniello, quietly, “ are weary of resignation, 
and the fishermen are ready. Companions of Death, if you so wish it, 
to-morrow shall be the bloody day. To-morrow the people meet on a 
festival, for a peaceful tournament in the great square ; the two legions, 
instead of spending their time in idle and empty show, shall march 
directly on the palace. As to me, they have robbed me of my wife, and 
I shall not be in the rear. Let the pass-word be, ‘ Long live the Charter 
of Charles V.’ It is one that the people understand.” 

Princess Sanzio lay on her miserable couch of straw ; the darkness of 
night had descended even into that abyss of grief and enveloped that 
royal misery, which shook under the damp moisture dropping from the 
vault above, and under the terrible blow by which it had been struck. 
Needless to say that under such afflictions her eyes closed not, and no 
sooner had dawn broke than the miserable wretch Conti made his ap- 
pearance, to gratify his revenge by new outrages. 

It was at this very moment that a fearful clamour arose, followed by 
the noise, as it were, of a furious tempest. The very palace seemed to 
shake under the impulse, and the ring of musketry penetrated into the 
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dungeon. Above all, the sound of heavy catapultic blows at the postern 
gate made themselves heard. The Companions of Death were at their 
work, the palace was invaded, the liberation of the princess on the point 
of being effected. Conti, who had been up to that moment gloating in 
delight over the anticipated tortures of the princess, turned pale, his pupils 
were dilated, his hair stood on end. 

‘* Naples is roused !” said the princess, to the stupefied officer ; “ now, 
my pretty captain, where are thy torturers and thy worthy brother, 
Casti ?” 

The sound of voices approaching soon made itself heard above the well- 
sustained musketry and the deep murmur of the far-spread clamour with- 
out. Drawing his sword, the wretch made an attempt to destroy his 
victim with his own hand, ere she should be liberated, but she avoided 
the blow by retreating into the darkest corner of the dungeon. 

“To the condemned cell, friends—to the condemned cell !” was heard 
shouted without by a lusty voice. 

One or two heavy blows of a beam were heard and the massive door 
gave way. The Calabrese entered with a torch in his hand. 

“ Alive !” he exclaimed. “ She is alive. Thank Heaven !” 

Salvator, covered with gore, followed behind, and was in a moment 
on his knee before the princess. The latter pointed to the captain of 

lice. 

** Do not kill him yet,” she said ; “‘ he knows the secret as to where my 
son Angelo is.” 

“ Well, he must with us, then,” ejaculated the Calabrese ; “ the work 
is not done yet ; we must take the Spaniards in the rear.” 

“ Alas !” said the princess, “ I cannot go with you. Iam hot and then 
cold. I am already in the embrace of Death.” 

Salvator took her up in his arms, and carried her forth from the 
dungeon into the open air. He thought that it was only a momentary 
faintness, brought about by revulsion of feelings ; but the princess, ter- 
rified at the threats of the miscreant Conti, had taken poison, which she 
kept secreted in her bosom. All she asked was to see her son before she 
died. Contideclared he would not tell unless his life was spared. That 
with so terrible a criminal was impossible, so the Companions of Death, 
taking hold of the wretch, administered such fearful tortures, that he was 
soon glad for mere respite to reveal that Angelo was secreted in the 
oratory of the duchess. In a moment Salvator rushed up the grand stair- 
case, cleaving his way amidst the combatants, who still disputed posses- 
sion of the staircase, and brought down the page in safety. 

“ Thanks | kind Heaven thanks !” exclaimed the dying princess. “I 
can now go in peace.” 

And she bathed her son in her tears, while the poor youth endeavoured 
to chase them away with his embraces. 

“Ah! mother,” he said, “why should you die, now that I am re- 
stored to you? They told me that you had lied, that I was not your 
son.” 

“ Who told you to base, so cruel a falsehood ?” asked the princess. 

“ Captain Conti and the duchess,” replied the boy. 

“* Always that man!” muttered the princess, with a faint voice; and 
then rousing herself to a supreme sffort, she said, “‘ Listen, Angelo ; that 
man betrayed your father, sold his head to the Spaniards, bade you un- 
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- wittingly give the signal of his death, and now he wished to outrage thy 


mother, till she was obliged to poison herself to protect her person. That 
is why I die! Oh! the poison burns me!” 

“Son of Sanzio, there is Captain Conti!” said Salvator to the boy. 

A flash, as it were of lightning, passed over the brow of the youth as 
he sprang upon the miscreant like a jaguar, burying his dagger in his 
bosom. 

“ Well done !” exclaimed a familiar voice ; “ the child will be worthy 
of the father.” 

That voice belonged to the Calabrese ; he had just returned from a final 
struggle with the Spanish guard—veterans who had fought the wars of 
Brabant, and whom Masaniello and his followers had twice assaulted in 
vain at the main entrance to the palace. The host of fishermen and laz- 
zaroni were just about to advance a third time to the assault, when Fal- 
cone, Pietro, and their friends fell like an avalanche on the rear of the 
Spanish column. 

“Long live the Companions of Death!” shouted the crowd. 

“ Forward!” roared Masaniello, his sword in hand. “ Heaven is 
fighting for us!” 

A fierce and final struggle then took place. It was in vain that dis- 
cipline and science opposed itself to the progress of the masses. Numbers 
fell one upon another before the steady fire of the Spanish guard, but 
their place was so instantaneously filled up, that the soldiers had no time 
to load again to destroy their assailants. Full well the Neapolitans knew 
that all fighting at a distance, all temporising, would most assuredly 
entail the destruction of every one of their number; they had therefore, 
no alternative but to rush upon their opponents and overwhelm them by 
sheer physical force. Their ranks closed so upon them, that not only 
were their arquebuses of no use, but they could not even bring their long 
swords into play. Thus assailed, the Companions of Death and the 
followers of Masaniello soon found themselves face to face upon the 
prostrate bodies of the Spanish guard. 

“Thanks, Pietro!” said Masaniello. ‘ You and your friends have 
saved many a martyr.” 

“ Finish, brother—finish what has been so well begun. I must go to 
the Princess Sanzio; who is dying.” 

But just as he was stepping up the chief staircase, one of the Spanish 
guard, who stood there as yet unhurt, discharged his arquebuse right into 
his breast. 

“ Tt is all over with me,” ejaculated the Calabrese. “I shall go with 
La Sanzio.” And then, covering his wound with his kerchief to stay the 
bleeding, he staggered to where the boy Angelo had just done tardy 
justice to the manes of a father and a mother. 

“ Ah! it is you, is it?”*murmured the dying princess. ‘‘ Brothers! 
Avengers! I give you my blessing. As to you, Salvator, I bequeath 
my son to you. Love him as you would your own child.” 

“T will, I will!” exclaimed the noble artist; but the words were 
scarcely out of his mouth ere the ill-fated Italian princess died. When 
Masaniello and his followers reached that fatal spot, there were three 
corpses : those of the princess, the Calabrese, and the traitor Conti. 

“There are three dead here!” exclaimed Masaniello. ‘“ Brethren!’’ 
he adding, turning round to his excited followers, “ respect the dead !” 
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“ Two only to weep for,” observed Falcohe; “and two, whose loss 
cannot be replaced. As to the third, it is the miscreant Conti.” 

“ Away with his body to the grand square !” exclaimed the fisherman. 
“ All is not yet accomplished in Naples,” he added. ‘The Arcos have 
disappeared, but there is still a strong body of armed men in the castle.” 

“ Let us away to the Castle !” exclaimed Salvator. ‘“ Boy,” he added, 
“you remain with your mother. To-morrow we will mourn over her. 
To-day is set aside for action !” 

“Let a hundred fishermen remain to keep guard over the palace,” 
shouted Masaniello. 

The viceroy, his daughter the Duchess Eleonora, and the plumed and 
doubleted courtiers by whom they were surrounded, had at first treated 
the assault made upon their palace with ineffable contempt. ‘ It was 
enough,” said one of the courtly parasites, “‘ for the viceroy to lift his 
hand to disperse the vile rabble and scatter them like dust.” ‘‘ Was the 
veteran guard of Spain, trained to feats of arms in the wars of the Low 
Countries,” thought the duke, “ going to be humbled by a mob of fisher- 
men and lazzaroni?” Their arrogance and self-confidence was destined, 
however, to receive a rude check, and but a very brief time of anxious 
suspense that succeeded to contemptuous indifference was allowed, ere 
flight became absolutely necessary. Even then, although their evasion 
was facilitated by the secret of another postern gate, they would not have 
effected their way to the castle in safety had they not been protected by 
Cardinal Flamini, who had great influence with the people, and who 
exerted it upon this occasion to save the blood of the enemies of his 
country. Scarcely, however, had the court found refuge within the 
precincts of the castle, than the approach of the mob was heard like the 
advent of a dreadful storm. The front ranks were seen from the battle- 
ments to be provided with ladders wherewith to climb the lofty ramparts. 
Others bore torches to fire the approaches. The Companions of Death 
were acting as riflemen, and covering the assailants with well-directed 
shots. The viceroy had been moved, however, partly by his own appre- 
hensions, and partly by the intercessions of the worthy prelate—the Car- 
dinal Flamini—to spare the blood of the Neapolitans. When the mob 
appeared at the castle gates, the Duke of Arcos and the cardinal pre- 
sented themselves before them, and the Spanish ruler announced’himself 
as ready to grant them all their demands. The mob shouted in joyful 

uiescence . 

“ Ah!” said Salvator to Falcone, “we may go now; the game is 
over !” 

“ Yes, all is over now,” replied the latter. ‘There is nothing more 
for us to do here; let us leave the mob to fraternise with the foreigners 
—that is not the part for the Companions of Death to play !” 

And so saying, the companions withdrew, headed by Salvator and 
Falcone. The fate that befel the leader of the insurrection has been 
handed down by history as the madness and intoxication wrought by 
success and sudden elevation ; but there are not wanting those who have 
sought for a more rational explanation in the arts of the Duchess 
Eleonora, who is said to have poured out into a silver-gilt cup, with her 
white hand, the Florentine potion which sealed the fate of the newly- 
elected “‘ Captain-General.” 
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WORTH THE WINNING. 
BY MONK SAVILLE. 


XX. 
MR. TREEBY PROPOSES A DRIVE. 


AUsTIN’s prudent resolution to be distant and cold in his inter 
course with the Treeby family until the mystery of the previous 
night had been satisfactorily explained, was greatly shaken by 
what he had just witnessed. It seemed to him such a true picture 
of youthful modest maidenhood moving, unconscious of a thousand 
personal charms, in the active phere of household usefulness— 
recognising unaffectedly the duties which lay within its province, 
and busying itself in the performance of them. Looking at it in 
connexion with the incident of the previous evening, it seemed 
like the breaking of a rosy morning on a night of obscurity and 
perplexity, like the sudden, swift dispelling of delusions under 
which the spirit has been lying, so that in the refreshment of 
relief it almost forgets there ever were delusions—like the magic 
of a beneficent enchanter nullifying the baleful spells of a malig- 
nant one. Was it possible to think of that bright form which 
had just vanished, with its glow of healthful life and its sparkle of 
brimming spirits, as in any way connected with the mournful 
apparition in the passage? And even if it was, yet was it possible 
to associate it with anything that was not utterly and entirely 
right-minded and ingenuous? No, no, let there be never so many 
mysteries, let appearances look never so unfavourable, it was im- 
possible to distrust, to do anything but entertain the most implicit 
confidence; to do otherwise would surely be to libel the purity of 
virtue, to blurr the open brow of honesty and truth, to call candour 
hypocrite. The language of Austin’s heart was something like 
that of Othello’s: “if she be false, if she be concealing something 
which in common honesty she ought not to keep secret—oh, then 
Heaven does, indeed, mock itself!” Depend upon it, the seem- 
ing inconsistencies would be accounted for, the seeming contra- 
dictions reconciled ali in good time. Still it would be as well to 
be prudent and keep one’s eyes open. But if Austin’s resolution 
was shaken by what he had lately witnessed, it was decidedly 
broken altogether when Kate, presiding at the tea-urn (all smiles 
and cheerfulness, so that it was difficult to believe in the sudden 
gravity and sadness of the evening before),.handed him a cup of 
tea, and rallied him on the demoralising ways of London society 
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which taught people to be so fond of their beds. It was scarcely 
possible for the most discreet and circumspect of philosophers, 
unless he was to drench himself in cynicism, to be very cold, or 
very distant, sitting within range of such influence. 

“‘T hope you won’t be very much annoyed, Mr. Reefer, if your 
tea is not quite so hot as it ought to be. Mr. Thomas Reefer has 
been down nearly half an hour, and you said he was in very deli- 
cate health, which made mamma suppose that, of course, he would 
take breakfast in bed, and after all it is you who ought to have 
had your breakfast sent up to you. I had just told Charles to 
bring a tray, but your brother said he knew you were up, and 
went away to fetch you. Mamma said you were probably tired 
with your long journey yesterday, and wouldn’t be awake, and, 
of course, it’s a horrible nuisance to be wakened up suddenly, just 
when you have got into a nice sound sleep. I suppose when you 
live in London you get up much later. ill you tell me, please, 
whether I have given you enough sugar, Mr. Reefer? Your 
brother made me give him six lumps.” 

Emily chirped out, “ Oh, Kate, now—really—my dear Kate !” 
in her profoundly intelligent way; and simpered inanely in her 
accustomed manner as she proceeded to comment apologetically on 
what she considered gave evidence of Kate’s distressing ignorance 
of convention, and utter want of fashionable ton—a commentary 
which made Austin stare at her with a look so unappreciative and 
unsympathising that the discomforted critic, tossing the inevitable 
ringlets and simpering sheepishly, turned to ‘Tom, who, she 
thought, might bestow more attention on her. Mr. Treeby was 
much more silent than was usual with him, which was accounted 
for by his complaining of a severe headache, the result of over- 
application to business the night before. 

“That was why you gentlemen missed my presence at family 
worship last night,” he said; “but I knew you would accept ~~ 
excuses and apologies when I made them this morning; and 
assure you, Reefer, it’s not often you would catch me neglecting 
my duties and responsibilities as a host and the head of a family 
(which comes of the finest blue blood in the country, and if every- 
body had their rights ought to be rolling at this very moment in 
princely affulence, with boundless acres and overflowing coppers), 
and especially an institution like family worship, which every 
respectable family of high birth and ancient leanage ought to 
uphold, and which all my ancestrers honoured and reverenced 
from time in memoriam. Ah, Mr. Tom, you should think your- 
self lucky with your weak health that Providence has allowed you 
to revel in the sweets of fortune, and don’t compel you to earn 
your living by the sweats of your brow and working like a galley- 
= in chains till you turn dizzy and crazy with cracking head- 
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But if his sufferings put a check onthe martyr’s volubility, they 
made him more peremptory and despotic in tone than ever, and 
each member of his family got in turn rapped over the knuckles, 
a style of treatment which Maud, however, returned with interest, 
by a series of sarcasms which hit her parent the harder because he 
had but a vague idea of what they meant. Mrs. ‘Treeby chatted 
freely and cheerfully with her guests, but still there was in her 
voice, even when the subject touched upon was of the most lively 
nature, that subdued and melancholy tone which seemed to tell of 
a life permeated with a deep sadness, and for which deeper sadness 
might yet be in store. The gentle face looked much drawn and 
worn, us though the owner of it had not passed a very refreshing 
night. Had that sore subject, which had been broached the day 
before, been reverted to in the privacy of the connubial chamber, 
I wonder? Had principle been obliged to make another painful 
stand against worldly, time-serving policy? ‘Towards the end of 
breakfast it seemed to strike the head of the family that though a 
tyrannical exercise of paternal rule might be very well on ordinary 
occasions, it was scarcely calculated to further the scheme he had 
in view with regard to his guests and his daughters, and therefore 
suddenly moderating his despotic tone and assuming one of coarse 
jocularity, he began trying to stimulate and improve the relations 
of both parties to one another. His efforts were far from suc- 
cessful, however; neither party seemed to appreciate his humour, 
and all his boisterous jokes and grotesque mirth palpably failed in 
bringing about the object he had at heart of making everybody 
more sociable and familiar. On the contrary, he created a general 
feeling of restraint, and an indisposition in everybody either to 
make or keep up conversation; everybody drew in his or her 
horns, and the only one who gave a response to the jester’s sallies, 
and seemed inclined to be loquacious was Emily, whose attempts 
were so far from giving the jester satisfaction, that, at length sur- 
prised out of his prudence, he called her a fool, and told her she 
didn’t know how to do credit “to her noble friends at Ashleigh, 
the pinks and elights of the aristocracy, by Jove!” 

Then getting up from his chair, and resuming his gracious tone, 
he began to apologise to his guests for the scanty entertainment in 
the way of amusements which his humble establishment afforded, 
and proposed that those who did not mind “ the season’s difference 
and penalties of Eve and Adam, as somebody says,” should take 
a drive to Ferney Water, some two miles distant. 

haven’t a billiard-table, Reefer, as of course you're accus- 
tomed to in your father’s princely mansion in town; all gentlemen 
with splendid handsome fortunes keep billiard-tables in their 
houses; my father kept one himself before Fortune frowned her 
frowns on him—the finest grained slate that could be got from the 
first quarries in the kingdom for love or money. And I haven't a 
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stud except “The Baronet”—he, he! and you couldn’t both ride 
him at once, except in the fashion of old times with a pinion—ha, ha! 
How would you that, Mr. Tom?—a he!” And 
the jester laughed hugely at this sally, as was his wont whenever 
he made a stroke of wit. “No, I’ve no stud, gentlemen,” he 
went on, with a side-long look at his wife of not the most amiable 
expression; “but might have had if certain people—well, well, 
the less said about some things the better perhaps. There isn’t 
much to go out and look at; we're badly off here, Reefer, for any 
lions and lionesses to show you. Ferney Water’s the only one 
we've got, and ten to a hundred that'll have ice on it as thick as 
a farthing, and the trees all round ’Il be as bare as May-poles. 
But we'll drive you there if you like.” 

And accordingly a sort of low phaeton, which showed abundant 
marks of wear and tear on its panels, and to which that celebrated 
horse, “ The Baronet,” was harnessed, appeared in due time before 
the door, and driven by Trotter in a full livery of sky-blue, with 
pea-green facings and bright brass buttons (the traditionary livery 
of the Treebys, according to the present representative of the 
name), conveyed Mr. Treeby, Austin Reefer, Maud and Emily to 
Ferney Water. Mr. Treeby had insisted upon Kate being of the 
party, but Kate, for good reasons of her own—mainly resulting, I 
suspect, from a talk which she and her mother had had together 
immediately after breakfast—peremptorily declined, and adhered 
firmly to her resolution, in spite of frowns and half muttered 
threats of something dreadful in case of disobedience. Her mother, 
she said, was going her usual round of visits in the village, and she 
saw no reason why she should not accompany her, as the carriage 
could only hold a certain number of people, and somebody must be 
left at home. There were those who would expect to see her in 
their cottages that day, and she would not like to disappoint them 
if she could possibly help it. And then Maud had acted in a 
manner which, regard being had to the complicated nature of her 
character, was difficult to understand, though not perhaps sur- 
prising. She had at first abruptly signified her intention of keep- 
ing fast at home all day, as she was in the midst of a particularly in- 
teresting novel which she was not inclined at that time to leave; 
and accordingly she had betaken herself to the fiction of her heart— 
that most wonderful picture of contemporary society, that glorious 
modern vehicle at once of withering scorn for whatever is false, 
and unmanly, and hypocritical, and of genial hearty commendation 
for all that is pure and high-minded, and “lovely and of good re- 
port’—that sharp satirical thong, leshing the petty follies and 
meannesses of an age that may justly be called the plated age. The 
philosophy of “Vanity Fair” was eminently congenial to Maud 

reeby’s cynical soul, which enjoyed to the full the masterly 
revelation of social shams and hypocrisies, if it did not sympathise 
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with the equally masterly representations of genuine goodness and 
truth. She gloated over the numerous corroborations of her selfish 
theory which she found in the book, revelling especially in the 
character of the green-eyed adventuress, whose example she was 
always longing to have an opportunity of imitating. And yet this 
longing was not a reality after all; she fancied that if ever an op- 
portunity offered she would act in such and such a way, but when 
the opportunity actually arrived, some irresistible influence held her 
back from putting her resolutions into practice. The truth is, there 
was at the bottom of her heart, cynical and almost misanthropical 
as that heart was, a certain loftiness of pride which would never 
have permitted her to stoop to the low intrigues and artful scheming 
of the “ intellect-without-virtue” heroine of “ Vanity Fair.” There 
were not the materials in her out of which a Becky could have been 
made; for, however absolute her scepticism in human virtue, and 
however little her respect for the human race generally, there was 
one member of it which she respected so much that she would not 
have endured to sec it the incarnation of hypocrisy and baseness— 
and that member was Maud Treeby herself. 

Now it is plain enough that throughout the whole of her eventful 
career Miss Sharpe never genuinely respected Miss Sharpe. Nor 
can I think that I am paradoxical in my analysis of this part of 
Maud’s disposition. She might relish Becky’s character, admire 
the successive modes of its development, in imagination imitate it, 
and yet in practice absolutely deny any sympathy with it, and 
utterly repudiate its influence on her own. Such, at any rate, was 
the fact, as was clearly manifested in her behaviour to the Reefers. 
Nothing could have been more opportune to worldly self- 
interested planning and plotting than the advent of the present 
visitors at “'Treeby Cottage.” The circumstance would have 
seemed to most people a special providence—the very thrusting of 
materials into the eager hand, which the hand had simply there 
and then to make use of for the effecting of its purpose; and then, 
in addition, there would have been the enthusiastic approval and 
hearty vo-operation of that scheming unscrupulous father. Could 
circumstances have combined more favourably? And yet, as we 
have seen, the instruments within Maud’s reach, instead of being 
grasped, were rudely pushed aside, and the natural cynicism of 
disposition, in place of being cautiously concealed under an arti- 
ficial crust of suavity and bonhommie, was allowed free scope and 
open expression. ‘There must have been some latent good in this 
strange being; that high-minded self-esteem, mingled though it 
was with so bitter a contempt for those around her, was itself 
good; it raised her above many of the meannesses and despicable 
weaknesses incident to her sex; it preserved to her the heart of a 
gentlewoman; it prevented her from acquiring the heart of a 
snobbess. And if that heart of hers was seemingly cold and love- 
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less, wrapped in an icy indifference to the joys and sorrows of 
other people, unacquainted with the softer feelings which expand 
the sympathies and elevate the tone of humanity, oh! let us not 
judge too harshly of one whose education had been so exceptional, _ 
and many of whose associations had been so much the reverse of 
pleasant and encouraging. Under different circumstances much 
that is admirable and productive of good and lasting fruits might 
have emanated from a character whose distinguishing feature was 
certainly strength, not weakness. Maud had abruptly declined to 
accompany the driving party, but, to everybody's astonishment, 
she appeared at the last moment, and took her seat in the carriage, 
remarking, in reply to Mr. Treeby’s growling complaint, that 
“she was just like Katherine Peetrukero in the play, with her 
tricks and tantrumps;” that she had found reason to change her 
mind, and that she supposed she could be accommodated with a 
seat as Kate was not going, and young Mr. Reefer had been 
obliged to shut himself up in his bedroom by reason of a sudden 
pain in his head. 


XXI. 


FERNEY WATER. 


It was cheerless work at Ferney Water. There was nothing to 
look at but a sheet of ice just thick enough to tantalise the ardent 
skater, who had been flattering himself for the last two days that a 
_ sharp frost was really setting in; and as to the trees which 

inged the banks, each one stretched its skeleton arms so deso- 
lately and despairingly over the water, that the sight of so many 
shrunken and forlorn boughs was one to be contemplated with 
anything but interest or admiration. Mr. Treeby made Trotter 
pull up, however, and the excursionists got out of the carriage and 
walked round the lake, “more,” as their host observed, “ for the 
sake of getting some life into our fingers and toes, which are 
nearly frozen off us—at least mine are—than to gaze on nature’s 
charms and graces, which Jack Frost has been biting and worry- 
ing at for weeks and months, confound him! 

“You'll excuse the lions being out of condition, Reefer; we 
can’t put leaves and foliage on the trees—he, he! We don’t know 
how to deck the woods and clothe the silver scene, as the poets 
say; even families that Aaven’t fallen from their ancient wealth 
and dignitaries can’t do that for their guests and visitors—ha! 
But I don’t believe you're one that dies and sighs for nature’s 
beauties, Reefer, like some fools who’ve nothing better to do; you 
don’t look like it. For my part, I wouldn’t care sixpence how her 
glorious charms appeared if she would keep herself warmer, and 
not freeze a man’s body up like a corpse; my*toes have no more 


feeling in ’em, hang it! than a bit of cold iron. I hope that 
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rascal Trotter ’Il have the gumption to keep my old ‘ Baronet’ at 
his paces; servants don’t care a rat about their master’s prope 
now-a-days, if they can keep their own worthless bodies hot an 
snug.” 

“T fear I am not so ardent a votary of nature as I ought to be, 
Mr. Treeby,” said Austin, “but I think I am capable of enjoying 
her to some extent in most of her moods. I find something pleasant 
in every season in turn, and when it is winter I like it to be a good 
hard one. This ice only needs another good day’s frost to make 
it fit for skating. What a famous piece of water it would be on 
which to exercise one’s powers in that way. Would one be allowed 
to skate here if the frost should hold?” 

“Tv’s part of the Beauchamp property, and belongs to an old 
maid who don’t deserve to have it,” replicd Mr. Treeby. “She's 
a millinnaire, as the French people say, and the biggest miser 
that ever hoarded gold. She lives up at that mansion house which 
you can see lifting its stately, imposing front out of the trees over 
there, and they say the penurious old cat lives on a crust and a 
bone ; picks a leg of mutton till it’s so bare you’d be ashamed to 
show it to a dog, and then gives it to the servants, which she 
starves, and blows up to the middle of next week twenty times a 
day, like a rasping cataracous old vixen as she is. God bless my 
soul! there ought to be a law passed not to let the ancient lordly 
ese in the country fall into the hands of miserly old maids 

ike Miss Bipont; they only run to rat and ruin, when their 
owners ought to be dispensing princely hospitalities to their friends 
‘and neighbours far and wide. I expect she’d let you skate he 
though, if you asked her ; andif the frost gets worse, I’ll just sen 
Charles to Beauchamp House with a message to the blooming 
Mildred mt 3K spinster, of this parish, as the parson would say if 
i 


he was publishing her banns.” 

“Oh, papa!” chirped Emily. 

“ What's the matter with you, Miss Trentham Treeby? You 
look as cold as Caucus; your nose is turning as red as a turkey. 
Well, well, I meant to say as a blushing damask rose, and it’s 
highly becoming to young ladies with delicate snowy skins and 
lily-white com Beall like yourself; it’s the force of contrast— 
eh, Reefer? The force of contrast can no further go—he, he! 
Ask young Mr. Tom about it when you get home.” 

“Oh, papa!” chirped Emily again, and this time with some 
reason. “It would be so delightful and charming if the weather was 
— a little warmer, but it is so excessively cold it quite chills one’s 
ody ; and the poor woods look so bare and wretched, and one 
likes so much to see them looking comfortable, as they do in 
summer, with their green leaves on; ‘like leaves in the forest 
when summer is green,’ as I remember Colonel Rickarby sayi 
in his charming way one day at Ashleigh. Your brother told me 
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he loved nature so much in summer, too, Mr. Reefer, and repeated 
some beautiful lines to me this morning from ‘ Thomson’s Seasons.’ 
I hope you like summer better than winter, as your brother 
does?’ 

“ Well, I think my liking is pretty equally divided between the 
two, Miss Treeby,” replied Austin, laughing. ‘My brother no 
doubt prefers summer, because being so much of an invalid he 
finds the heat pleasant. As to nature, I think she is equally 
beautiful at all seasons. The trees don’t look so comfortable, as 
as you call it, without their leaves; but I can always admire a 

ood bare forest in winter, too. I should like to know what your 
feelin on the question is,” he continued, falling a little behind 
with Maud. 

“Tam sorry to say I don’t — to have one,” she replied, 
eurtly. “If it wasn’t that I feel colder at one time of year than I 
do at another, I don’t suppose I should be conscious of any change 
at all.” 

“Then, of course, I am right in assuming that nothing in the 
shape of fine natural scenery or beautiful meteorological phenomena 
would have much attraction for you. “You would find no charm, 
for instance, in looking at large woods in full summer foliage, or 
in autumn, when they present a splendid mass of variegated colour; 
a gorgeous sunset would be quite thrown away upon you, and 
moonlight on the Coliseum, or an Alpine thunderstorm, such as 
Byron describes in ‘ Childe Harold?’ ” 

“ Quite poetical, upon my word! You speak like a book, Mr.. 
Reefer; I was not prepared for such picturesque language; I had 
fancied, somehow, that prose might be more your province. I 
believe the fine things you mention would be lost upon me. You 
fancy, of course, that living like a hermit as I do it would be 
quite the natural thing for me to be always holding communion 
with nature (whatever that may be), as poetical people rave about 
—getting up early to see the sun rise, and standing out of doors 
on summer nights, with nothing on my head, to see him set— 
hunting about the fields for wild flowers, and turning round every 
second to say pretty and touching things about the trees, and the 

ss, and the weather. Very charming and romantic, no doubt; 

ut my tastes do not happen to lie in that direction.” 

“ Don’t you think your picture too fanciful? Surely one may 
enjoy natural beauties without going exactly out of one’s way to 
do so—without troubling oneself to go all the lengths you 
describe. If one happens to live in a pretty spot as you do—for 
I am sure, with so much wood and so many hedges, this must be 
beautiful in summer—one has simply to open one’s eyes to meet 
something pleasant and refreshing; nature comes to you, and, so 
to speak, asks you merely to look, and she will show you some- 
thing which will gratify you, even though it may not be much 
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in itself, when compared with some of her grander manifestations. 
I do not know what it is to have communion with nature in any 
mystical sense, if that’s what you mean; but I certainly think you 
cannot look on her without feeling that, though no living voice 
be present, she speaks to you, and speaks eloquently to you, in all her 
works. We talk of a speaking countenance, even when its features 
are perfectly still; as we look at it it fills our mind with pleasant 
thoughts and images; and just so with the varieties of natural 
scenery—they charm our mind into a sort of pleasant satisfaction 
which we are perfectly conscious of, although we should find it 
difficult to describe in so many words. And then nature suggests 
a great deal to many people; I find she does to me sometimes.” 

“Very considerate of her, I am sure, and very convenient and 
delightful for you! You are one of those eccentric mortals, I sup- 
pose, who find ‘tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything?’ If it were worth one’s 
trouble to be curious about anything in this dismally monotonous 
routine of life, I should be uncommonly curious to know the 
mysterious secret which confers such benefits on its possessor. Of 
course there is something nice suggested to you by this lovely 
feature of nature’s visage; there are trees enough, I am sure, and 
though none of them have any leaves left, some of them, I dare 
say, have a tongue.” 

“You may be quite certain they all have,” replied Austin, 
smiling; “and if the exiles of Arden Forest had been sent here, 
you may be sure they could have told us what they say. I would 
not presume to offer any interpretation myself, though even a 
leafless wood will occasionally suggest something to me.” 

“ Something frightfully solemn and melancholy, I suppose—the 
shortness of life and the vanity of all earthly things, for example?” 

“They would suggest something of the sort to the moralist, 
probably; I cannot say I am much given to moralising myself; I 
seldom think about life’s brevity, and as to human things being 
so empty as some people would have one believe, I find them on 
the whole pretty satisfying. Still, the lesson might be instructive.” 

“Tf the tongues in trees are capable of nothing but preaching 
sermons,” replied Maud, “I should feel strongly averse to holding 
any communication with them. For one thing, I do not want 
sermons; we have such an excellent person for our vicar, and he 
a such impressive and edifying discourses to us every 

unday, and delivers them with such unction, that sermons from 
anything or anybody else would be quite superfluous. You will 
have the privilege of hearing this paragon next Sunday, if you go 
to church. You should not be over-modest, Mr. Reefer; it is a 
bad thing. If you are not a moralist, you are, at any rate, a poet ; 
you gave me a proof of your faculty a short time ago, and it 
enchanted me the more because I never expected it; and a poet, 
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ou know, can tell what nature is talking about better than any- 
Saiy else. Pray interpret the language of this decayed stump.” 

Austin paused at the stump in question, and tapped it with his 
stick, while he said, laughing: 

“ Remnant of what was once a noble British oak, spreading 
abroad its useful boughs, and affording grateful shade to those 
who sought shelter beneath it, what hast thou to teach or suggest 
to us who now halt by thee, and especially to me, who with wanton 
hand refrain not from poking thy sacred ribs? Alas! the invoca- 
tion has no effect; my magic is weak; the stump yields no response 
to which I can give any intelligent interpretation. I consider you 
most unfair, Miss Maud; you have invested me with a character 
to which I make not the slightest pretension, and then you expect 
that I should give some sensible proof of it. People, I can tell 
you, are constantly complaining that I am prosaic and practical; 
they say I want enthusiasm and fancy. No, no, don’t dub me 
poet, I beseech you; my love of nature is very superficial and 
commonplace.” 

“Tn fact, you only lay claim to being a man of refined taste, 
with a moderate perception of the beautiful. Really, after that 
rhapsody about nature conversing and suggesting, your modesty is 
quite admirable. You carry it too far, though; one should not 
repudiate one’s gifts when they are so palpable and apparent. I 
can’t say I have any sympathy with people of your odd tastes.” 

“T consider you a most unfortunate person, then,” replied 
Austin, good-humouredly, not in the least put out by the bitter 
and rude tone in which this was uttered. “ You may call the love 
of nature an odd taste, but I think any one who is absolutely and 
entirely devoid of it is very much to be pitied. We are set in the 
midst of a world undeniably of great beauty; our eyes open upon 
it every day of our lives, and it seems to me that that mind is an 
object of very great commisseration, which is out of all sympathy 
with external objects.” 

“You do?” she said, turning almost fiercely to him. 

“ Unquestionably I do.” 

“ And you look upon me as an object of pity?” she said, drawing 
herself proudly up. 

“ As regards this particular question, certainly.” 

She looked at him angrily, and the least shadow of a con- 
temptuous smile played for an instant on her haughty features. 
She walked on for the next dozen yards without speaking, but he 
heard her mutter the word “pity!” two or three times, with 
passionate emphasis. 

“ And perhaps you pitty me in other things, as well as in this?” 
she burst out at length, in a tone of mingled scorn and vexation, 
which startled and surprised him. “Iam an object of pity from 
head to foot, am I? I was born to be pitied; I es to be pitied ; 
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there is nothing which I feel or do in which I am not to be pitied ! 
No doubt there are those who have taken good care by this time 
to let you know that they have reasons for thinking me an object 
. pity. Kind, amiable creatures! may their shadows never be 
ess ! ” 

“Miss Treeby, I do not understand. Allow me to assure you 
most solemnly that nobody has ever said anything of the sort to 
me. I have scarcely heard your name mentioned by any one, and 
I am deeply sorry if I have said a word in any way to cause you 
pain. If I have been so unfortunate, believe me it was quite 
unintentional.” 

“And you fancy that Z should be an enthusiast about your 
woods, and rivers, and sunsets, and be able to babble of green 
fields!” she broke in, passionately; “I, who hate the very sight 
of what you call nature, because I know that nine-tenths of the 
fools who affect to rave about her can’t possibly feel what they 
warag to feel, for their perceptions of moral and intellectual 

auty are utterly blunt; their hearts are as hard as stone and as 
cold as this block of ice, and they might just as well try to fl 
from here to the North Pole as to get up an honest genuine senti- 
ment on the subject.” 

“But surely that is a strange reason for hating a beautiful 
landscape.. Because many peo cami I allow that it is so in a 
majority of cases—affect an admiration and delight which the 
know nothing of, are you, therefore, to set your face against a 
real feeling whatsoever? You may do so theoretically, but you 
cannot practically; if you have the feeling you may try to shut 
your eyes to it, but you cannot get rid of it. And at the risk of 
offending you let me say that, notwithstanding your disclaiming 
so emphatically all sympathy with nature, I believe you have a 
very fair share of it, and that you ought to give it scope.” 

“ And what right have you to assume anything of the kind, 
Mr. Reefer, after my positive denial?” she fos vom | fiercely and 
bitterly. “One is not to be allowed even the consolation of 
being negative, it seems,” she added, suddenly relapsing into her 
ordinary cold manner; “I am to be told I do not know my own 
mind, and accused of indulging in feelings which I despise from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

“ Ts the consolation of being negative so great? and would _ 
seriously maintain that you are without a particle of the feeling 
which we have been speaking of?” he said, quietly. ‘‘ I cannot. 
think so.” 

She made no answer, but bit her lip savagely as she walked on. 

“ And what is more,” he pes smiling, “I am decidedly 


sceptical as to your believing thoroughly in your own theory of 
the human race which you gave me last night. I suspect you not. 
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only believe that there is beauty in the moral world, but that you 
have an eye for it, and a latent sympathy with it.” 

She turned sharply to him with an exclamation on her lips 
which was left unspoken; and he said, looking pleasantly in her 
face, “ You see I have dared to pry into a corner of your mind, and 
tell you what I fancy I find there. You are not offended?” But 
making him no answer, she walked on with her face bent down, 
and biting her lip apparently in great vexation. He stole a glance 
at her after a minute or two, and saw a tear coursing down her 
cheek. 

They had now completed the circuit of the lake, and come up 
with Mr. Treeby and Emily, the former of whom was standing 
beside the carriage, alternately abusing Trotter and threatening a 
beggar woman, who kept importuning him for alms. The woman’s 
face was pinched and wan; her clothes barely covered her; and a 
sickly diminutive infant, ghastly with cold and famine, was 
strapped to her back, in a dirty rag of what had once been a 
heal: It was a voice which could do little more than whisper, 
that plaintively whined out a supplication in the usual form: 

“Give a copper to a poor woman who hasn’t had a bit of any- 
thing for twenty-four hours, barring a crust of bread and a piece of 
cold bacon, which a kind lady gave her at a cottage a mile and a 
half this side of Ferneyhurst, and kept the life in her poor baby a 
little longer. Please, sir. Im scarcely able to speak with the 
bitter cold and hunger, and I’ve nothing to cover my body but 
what ye see, and my legs is bare and trembles with the bitter 
cold, and the poor child, sir, is dying with hunger, and won’t live 
through this blessed day if ye refuse to help a poor woman ; and 
you, kind ladies, haven’t ye a pair of stockings or an old petticoat 
at home which ye could give me? the Lord’ll bless ye for it. Give 
a copper, sir, to a poor woman, who——” 

“Who'll be had up before the magistrate for a lying, tramping 
varrabond, and get six months in Ferneyhurst jail if she don't 
move off from the side of my one-horse landor this instant,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Treeby, wrathfully. “A fine scrape and pickle I 
should be in if I was to waste my stibstance on a pack of lying, 
thieving baggages like you. Go back to the workhouse with that 
brat behind you, you strolling vaggran, or I'll give you in charge 
of the police, by Jove!” 

“Oh, send her away, papa,” chirrupped Emily, in touching 
agitation—“ the poor beggar woman and her child, so cold and 
saaenenble | it quite pains and distresses one. Oh, papa, send her 
away!” 

«She shall not go away! Get up beside the coachman, you 
wretched woman, and wait till I tell you to get down; and wrap 
this round your child, do you hear, or it will starve to death before 
we can get you to bed.” 
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And Maud, looking scorn and loathing at Mr. Treeby and 
Emily, took her own cloak from off her, and bound it round 
mother and child, and then helped them to mount beside Trotter 
on the coach-box. 

“ Highty! tighty! Miss Maud Trentham Treeby! this is doing 
Katherine Peetrukero in a vengeance,” began Mr. Treeby, the 
veins in his forehead beginning to swell and his face to gather its 
purple hue; “who gave you leave to fill my landor with scum 
and rip-rap, I should like to know! you-———” 

“Let the rip-rap alone for the present, and abuse them when 
they have got life enough in them to defend themselves. Get in 
at once, or you will have to attend at the coroner’s’inquest, and 
you might find a witness there whom you would rather not see.” 

And Mr. Treeby—struck dumb partly by the haughty authori- 
tative air of his te and partly by the sudden fear of the 
damage which a scene in presence of Austin might do to his in- 
terests, and the dread of the inquest combined—actually followed 
Maud into the carriage as he was bid, and took his seat with no 
further remonstrance than some muttered imprecations. 

“Drive as fast as you can!” cried Maud, standing up in the 
carriage, “and stop when you get to Archer’s cottage.” 


A STRUGGLE WITH A PANTHER NEAR ALGIERS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. BOMBONNEL, “‘ LE TUEUR DES PANTHERES.” 
By Pepys. 


[The following narrative was related to me by M. Bombonnel in December, 


1867. _M. Bombonnel carries deep scars of the formidable wounds received 
from the panther. 


Wiru the following moon came the same complaints and the 
same entreaties from the same tribes, to go and shoot the same © 
panther. They no longer saw the female and cubs, they had 
quitted the country. The male alone remained, killing every 
night fresh victims, and not remaining more than twenty-four 
hours in the same locality. In the wake of this fearful marauder 
the country was menaced with complete ruin, for he attacked 


cs. ei without distinction, and had just killed a very valuable 
camel. 
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I returned with “Nabi” to my former post, well determined 
this time to polish off the panther. During seven nights I placed 
my bait in the different quarters frequented by this brute, but 
while I was installed in one, the Arabs told me he was seen in 
another. Impossible to come across him; I took all possible pre- 
cautions, invented all sorts of ruses to attract him, but all to no 
purpose; my science and patience were alike exhausted. During 
one of these long nights of watching, I despairingly addressed to 
St. Hubert, the patron saint of hunters, this fatal prayer: “ Oh, 
St. Hubert, allow me to come to close quarters with either a 
wounded panther or lion (my hunting-knife handy); that day will 
be the happiest of my life.” Notwithstanding the fervour with 
which I sent up this prayer, I allow I did not expect to have it so 
soon complied with. The weather becoming bad I was at last 
obliged to give up, after having passed thirty-three nights at 
different points without even seeing the shadow of the brute. I 
took myself off to the Farm Corso, where I had a shooting party 
arranged for the next day, the prefect of Algiers having, with 
several others, agreed to take part in a grand wild-boar battue. At 
eight o’clock we were all quietly dining, talking over the pro- 
gramme for the next day, when an Arab stole into our midst, and 
coming up to me, whispered that at sunset the same evening the 
panther had carried off a goat in view of the shepherd, who had 
seen him enter with his prey into a ravine, where he made sure I 
should find him again. I wished quite enough to get at the brute not 
to hesitate another instant. Not giving myself time to finish my 
dinner, I ran to my arms and got them ready, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of my companions, who were anxious to retain me, ob- 
serving to me that the night was thick and the weather bad; but 
I, knowing that the moon would rise at ten P.M., and that I could 
be at my post by that time, started. My guide—to shorten the 
road—led me through narrow paths, and often across the bushes, 
in consequence my hunting-knife struck the branches and fell 
about my legs. To disembarrass myself of it I turned the frog round 
to my back, so that the hilt instead of being at my side was at the 
back. I mention this circumstance here, which seems of so little 
importance, because it became, as will be seen afterwards, the first 
circumstance which helped to save my life. 

On our arrival at the tribe, I found the Arabs awaiting me, 
and also that they had got ready a goat and a picquet to attach it 
to. They then led me to a spot, about four hundred and thirty 
yards from their village, on the edge of a large and deep ravine, 
saying to me, “The panther is down there; here is a bush, in 
which you should place yourself. We are now going to place the 

oat.” I was much surprised to see that they had chosen so 
avourable a position, as often I had had great difficulty in picking 
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out one for myself. The ground was an inclined plane, which 
descended by rather a steep slope to the bottom of the ravine, on 
the edge of which I posted myself, with my back to the slope. 
The Arabs planted the goat about six yards higher up, and hearing 
her begin to bleat instantly made themselves scarce, wishing me 
good luck. They well knew the brute was not far off, and did 
not wish themselves to serve as my bait. A few minutes only had 
elapsed after their departure, I was settling myself in my bush, 
and had not yet brought round my hunting-knife from the back 
to stick it into the ground handy to my hand, when, like a 
thunderbolt, the panther pounces upon my goat. I hold my 
breath, and wait until the moon should clear to deliver my fire, 
which it soon does; but what-is then my surprise at seeing the 
panther making off at my side, trailing along the goat as easily as 
a cat carries a mouse. He is then at fourteen feet from me, with 
his body right across me. I distinguish neither head nor tail, I 
only see a black mass moving, and about to disappear: the recol- 
lection of my thirty-three nights passed in watching comes across 
me like a flash of lightning; anger carries me away, and forgetting 
all my resolutions of prudence, I press the trigger on the moment, 
while I follow him with the muzzle of my gun (I had a charge of 
twenty-four big mould shot, over one hundred and ten grains of 
powder, in a twelve cartridge). The brute falls, flinging itself 
over the goat, and uttering hoarse and terrible cries. I had shat- 
tered the two front paws. He had not seen from whence came 
the charge, and might have thought that the goat had injured his 
paws. ‘The least movement on my part might have drawn his 
attention and lost me. Reason dictated to me the most complete 
immobility, but dreading a surprise I wished to arrange myself in 
my bush so as to cover him, and to send him my second barrel. 
A branch caught the hood of my coat, and made me fall on my 
elbow. There again was one of those providential accidents to 
which I owe my life. I was obliged to reseat myself. At the 
slight noise made by this branch the cunning brute drew not a 
whimper nor a breath, but fixed his attention upon the bush, and 
listened. A moment passed, and, hearing and seeing nothing, I 
thought him dead. 

Bending down with every possible precaution I creep out of my 
bush, holding my gun, barrels down, and my finger ready on the 
second trigger. I was not upright again, when the panther, per- 
ceiving me, doubled himself up, pushed himself forward on his 
breast by the aid of his hind paws, and advanced some ten feet. I 
direct my second barrel at his head; but the rapidity with which 
he comes up to me is so great, and the shade at that _ so dense, 
that I miss him, my bullet goes to earth, and the flash of my gun 
burns the hair on his neck. The terrible brute becomes more 
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furious than ever, throws himself upon me, and overthrows me as 
a locomotive would do. I fall under him, turned on my back, 
with my shoulders thrust into the bush which had served me as an 
ambush. He tries to throttle me, and attacking my neck, bites at 
it with an indescribable rage. It was happily protected by the 
collar of my coat, which I had turned up on account of the cold 
night, and also by the hood of my coat, which then served as a 
mattress. With my left hand I endeavoured to protect myself and 
push off the panther, while with the mght t make ineffectual 
endeavours to get my hunting knife disengaged from under me. 
He seizes my left hand and pierces it through, notwithstanding the 
woollen sleeve with which it is covered. He bites my face horribly ; 
one of the double teeth pierces my nose, while another enters at the 
corner of the left eye and bruises my cheek-bone. Unable to hold 
with one hand this terrible brute, I give up the fruitless search 
after my knife, and with my two loathed hands take him by the 
neck. He then seizes my face crossways, and forcing his teeth 
into the flesh, cracks the whole of my jaw. The noise of this 
sounded so fearfully through my brain that I thought my whole 
head was completely smashed. My face is entirely in his mouth, 

om whence comes such a hot stinking breath that it almost stifles 
me. I hold his neck, which is as large round as a hat and as hard 
as the trunk of a tree, and squeezing it with that strength which 
despair gives, I get away his horrible head from my own. He 
then throws himself on my left arm, and pierces the elbow with 
three enormous holes. Without the quantity of clothes which I 
wore it would have been crushed like glass. I was still on my 
back at the extreme edge of the ravine, my legs in the air, and my 
head low, holding the panther‘above me, his hind paws in between 
my legs. His fearful roarings made the Arabs and their cattle, at 
four hundred yards from me, tremble like aspen-leaves. He again 
tries to seize my face. I repulse him; but one could not go on in 
this way indefinitely. At a moment when I had relaxed my hold 
a little, he seizes my head and thrusts it entirely into his hu 
mouth. Pulling together in a supreme effort all that was left in 
me of strength and rage, I disengage myself, his teeth scraping 
over my skull, and my felt cap remaining in hisjaws. I had thrust 
him upwards so vigorously that he slid over me on to the steep 
slope. His two front paws are shatteréd, he cannot recover him- 
self, and rolls, roaring, to the bottom of the ravine. 

Free at last—and not too soon, I can assure you—I raise myself 
up, spitting out at the same time four of my teeth and a mass of 
blood which fill my mouth. But I think not of my injuries. Full 
of the fury which carried me away, I draw my hunting knife, 
not recollecting what had happened to the brute, seek him on 
sides to recommence the struggle. It was in this state that the 
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_ Arabs found me when they arrived. They told me that they had 
perfectly heard the panther, whose roarings had made them 
shudder; that their cattle and dogs had not known where to hide 
themselves; that they had had no doubt but that the panther had 
howled from his own wounds, and that they had not dared to 
venture out until all was still. Thirst for vengeance, and, above 
all, chagrin at not coming out the victor from a battle I had so 
longed for, overeame me so much that I wished at all hazards to 
recover the brute. The Arabs, however, led me away to their 
village, and were anxious to wash and dress my wounds; but I 
would not hear of that, and made them guide me back to the Farm 
Corso. 

I arrived there at midnight. Judge of the astonishment of all 
the inmates, who that same night had seen me leave fresh and 
active, and now saw me return with a head which more resembled 
a piece of raw meat than a human face. Notwithstanding the 
providential chance which placed me on the sloping edge of a 
ravine—notwithstanding the other favourable circumstances which 

rotected me—if the panther had had another claw free I should 
i been lost. In the same state even that he was in, if I could 
have armed myself with my knife I should not have liked to have 
let it go. With one hand I should not have had the strength to 
repulse him, with the other not enough to kill him quick enough, 
and his formidable jaw would have crushed my head. 

Here is the exact abstract of my wounds, written by Dr. 
Boduchon: 


“ Alger, April 19, 1855. 

“ Five wounds on the left hand, of which three penetrate right 
through. Eight wounds on the arm and forearm, of which three 
are deep. Four wounds on the head, leaving the bone of the 
forehead bare. ‘Ten wounds on the face, four penetrating into the 
mouth; the flesh below the left eye in shreds, the nose bone 
broken, five teeth out, one turned completely round.” 
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Axsout four years ago I was at Neuenburgh, or Neufchatel, “a 
very dull little town,” 1 heard some persons say, but to me it 
seemed one of quiet loveliness, and its lake and Alpine scenery 
beautiful. I stayed there some days to — the charmingly 
picturesque environs and adjacent pretty villages in the pleasant 
time of grape gathering. As it was rather late in the season, but 
few people were staying in the hotel: all were rapidly on the wing, 
and for the most part homeward bound. 

There was, however, one traveller who, like myself, was stationary 
for a short time—one who every day brought with him to the 
dinner-table (at a remote corner of which, ns in the most obscure 
part of the room, he chose to sit) his letters, several newspapers, 
and a book. These he arranged around him, and, after attentively 
studying the menu, devoted himself apparently to the examination 
and perusal of them during the spare minutes that intervened be- 
tween the serving of the various plats of which he had decreed to 

artake. He spoke not a word except to the waiter, to whom he 
imparted his wishes in a very low confiding tone. He was a short, 
spare man of about fifty, with restless light grey eyes that wandered 
furtively towards every face and scanned it stealthily. His com- 
plexion was what the fr rench call bléme—a mixture, as I imagine, 
of the wan and livid; his hair was thin and grizzled, and he had 
neither whiskers, beard, nor moustache. Indeed, he was so closely 
~—— and closely shaven that he had the appearance of an actor 
ready for a make-up of any kind. He wore a white cravat, rather 
broad and tightly tied by its extreme ends, and his coat was 
buttoned straight up to meet it. On a continental trip one 
encounters at tables-d’héte such oddities, both in appearance and 
manners, that probably I should have taken no particular notice of 
this man, small as was the dinner-party, and annoying the 
crumpling and turning and flapping of his newspapers, had I not 
several times noticed that his eyes were peering above the paper 
he pretended to be reading, and were steadfastly fixed on me. 
There was perplexity in their expression, as if the same thought 
that afterwards haunted me were puzzling him—where and when 
we had met before—and there was admiration, too, in those furtive 
glances; but it was not for me personally ; the attention lay in the 
flash and sparkle of a lustrous diamond ring, which I then con- 
stantly wore on the forefinger of my right hand. It was a single 
stone, of good size, and of extreme purity and brilliancy. It had 
been valued by a dealer in precious stones at three hundred and 
fifty pounds. It was given to me by an aunt two years before, a 
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few days previous to her death. I had promised, in compliance 
with her wish, to wear it always, and I did so day and night. Its 
setting, too, was most uncommon, and beautiful as the workman- 
ship. It was not the first time it had attracted attention, but this 
man was so fascinated by the fiery glitter of the little starlike gem 
that he disregarded the bonnes bouches to which he had helped 
himself, neglected his letters and papers, and cast such longing, 
almost caressing, looks upon it, that I felt impelled to withdraw m 
hand from his sight, when he gave a vexed and hasty snatch at his 
book, as though I had been guilty of removing the light of his 
eyes from him. 

On the second day he, I fancied, had solved the problem of the 
where and when of our previous meeting; J, as he well knew, had 
not. Curiosity led me to ascertain his name, and I found he had 
described himself in the visitors’ book as “ Charles Edward 
Daubigny, Esq., The Towers, Pettleworth;” but both name and 
residence were entirely unknown to me. He departed afterwards 
from his usual habits so far as to take a seat near me, and he 
brought his book only, which, by the way, was a treatise on phre- 
nology. He handed me the menu, remarked that the weather was 
wonderfully fine, the house dull, the dinner bad, &c. &. Now 
and then he made an adroit observation, intended indirectly to 
draw from me in what direction, and with what object, I was 
travelling. But I gave him in reply civil-toned monosyllables 
only, almost regretting that they were civil, so strong was my feel- 
ing of aversion towards him. Some days after I was leaving 
Neufchatel for Lausanne, had just seated myself comfortably. in a 
railway carriage, which I rather expected to have to myself, and 
had taken off my glove to search for some article which I needed 
in my travelling-bag, when the door opened, and, to my intense 
dismay, the evil eye of Daubigny gleamed upon me. With a 
familiar smirk and nod, into the carriage he came. I closed my 
bag and put my ungloved hand under my cloak. He saw the 
movement, and an odd sort of malignant smile passed over his face. 
He was very much pleased, he said, to meet me again. I returned 
him a bow of grateful acknowledgment, and finding I was not dis- 
posed for conversation, he betook himself to his phrenological 
studies. He was very soon, to all appearance, deeply wrapt in the 
subject, and I thought I would take the opportunity of putting on 
my glove; but no sooner did I move my hand than he raised his 
eyes and fixed them full upon the ring. 

“What a remarkably fine stone that is!” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered, carelessly, as I concealed it from his ardent 


“Tama judge of those things,” he continued. 
“ Indeed.” 
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“Yes; and my opinion has often been taken in preference to 
that of many professed connoisseurs.” 

“You are a dealer, probably?” 

“Oh no,” he said, with an air of offended dignity, “ not a dealer, 
I am an admirer; I may almost confess to being a lover—'tis a 
great weakness—of those precious trifles. Now that stone, as you 
may have observed, has greatly attracted me, and, judging without 
the advantage of a close inspection, I should say I do not believe 
that I possess one, of the same size, so brilliant, so purely pellucid, 
so apparently faultless.” 

I was not induced by this rhapsody to give him the advantage 
of the close inspection he so evidently coveted, but inquired if he 
had a collection of precious stones, to which he answered : 

“ Sometimes; yes, sometimes I have.” 

I thought it a strange reply, but he added: 

“T wonder you are not afraid of losing your ring.” 

“Tt is safer on my hand than in a jewel or dressing-case.” 

“Perhaps so; still it might prove a temptation to a desperate 
man, who, probably, if opportunity offered, would not scruple to 
take it from you by force. I think you run a risk.” 

“JT think not; and he will be desperate indeed who succeeds in 
taking it by force on this line. The guard, you know, is within 
hail, and constantly passing the window.” 

“TI did not, madam,” he said, “refer to the railway especially. 
I perceive you would not lose your ring without a struggle for it; 
but, believe me, I had no intention to alarm, only to caution you.” 

“You have not at all alarmed me, sir, and I thank you for the 
caution.” 

Still he would not drop the subject. After a few minutes’ 
silence he said, rather sneeringly: . 

“That ring is evidently very precious to you.” 

“It is. It is the gift of a deceased relative.” 

“Indeed, indeed!” he said, moving towards me, with an in- 
quiring and interested look, expecting, 1 supposed, to hear some 
family history; but at that moment the guard looked in. I called 
him. Daubigny sank back in his seat, and resumed the contem- 
plation of the figures in his book. 

“ When shall we reach Yverdun, guard?” 

“Tn a few minutes, madam.” 

Daubigny looked up. 

* <-¥ glad I am you stop at Yverdun. What hotel do you 

to 
I don’t know.” 

“T can recommend you an excellent one.” 

The train stopped; he jumped out with his bag and his package 
of wrappers. 

“ Allow me to assist you.” 
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“Thank you, I have changed my mind, and am going on.” 

“Going on! Then you lose a great treat. Yverdun is a charm- 
ing place for a lover of the picturesque to pass a few days at, and I 
assure you, madam, the pleasure of it to me would have been 
greatly enhanced by your presence. With the development of so 
much caution, I did not credit you with fickleness; but one, 

thaps, is the result of the other. Well, good morning. I need 
hardly say take care of your ring.” 

I was so heartily glad to get rid of him, that I wished him good 
morning, and only smiled at his impertinence. 

Just as the train was again about to start a lady and gentleman 
came rushing up, and, with the assistance of the guard, scrambled 
into the carriage. 

“ What a relief!” exclaimed the lady, as she threw herself on 
the seat. “I am so glad, George, that we got away so well— 
surely, surely, that man meant to rob us.” 

His manner was certainly very odd, very suspicious; but we 
may have been mistaken,” said her companion. 

“Oh no, dear, not mistaken; and he might have killed us, too.” 

“ Killed us! nonsense, Mary.” 

He then gave her a few drops of some spirit on a lump of sugar 
to compose her agitated nerves, and at last she subsided into a 
calmer state of mind, when she was good enough to tell me that 
many robberies had lately been committed on that line, and at 
various hotels. She warned me, she said, in case I had any 
valuables with me, and prayed me to be on my guard. I said I 
was much obliged; but I was careful not to display my ring. 
They went on chatting pleasantly enough then, on other subjects, 
until we arrived at Lausanne. I took the conveyance yr 
to the “Beau Rivage,” at Ouchy, my fellow-travellers followe 
i, a and thus we became located in the same hotel. 

uring our stay there numerous complaints were made to the 
proprietor of articles, of more or less value, being missed from 
the apartments. My railway acquaintances, Mr. and Lady Mary 
Butler, also declared that a valuable emerald brooch had been 
stolen from their bedroom. A great fuss was made about it, and 
my Lady Mary much condoled with; for it was remembered by 
some ladice that she had worn one evening a large brooch with 
green stones. The servants were rigidly questioned, but there 
were no proofs of dishonesty against them, and they knew not 
whom to suspect. Mr. Butler called on the proprietor to indem- 
nify him for his loss, which he estimated at not less than seventy 


pounds, but he positively refused, and in a manner that some 
persons thought very disrespectful, and Butler threatened a procés, 
exposé, &. &e. 

ey left the same morning as myself for Geneva, and although 
they seemed before inclined to patronise a new hotel, I found, to 
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my great annoyance, they had decided on that at which I pro- 
posed to take up my quarters. What was still more displeasing 
to me then, was to find the abominable man Daubigny there also. 
When I went down to dinner he was already seated at table with 
his face buried in a newspaper. As I was placed at some distance 
I affected not to observe him, though I knew, of course, he being 
on the opposite side, that the miniature lightning flashes could not 
escape his notice. Dinner ended, I went for a few minutes into 
the reading-room. He soon followed, came up and said he was 
really rejoiced to see me at Geneva, regretted much that I had 
passed by the beauties of Yverdun, which had interested him im- 
mensely. All at once he pretended to see Butler and his wife for 
the first time, who were so absorbed by an illustrated paper that 
they, equally blind, had not remarked his wonderful bow and 
speech tome. Their greeting was an unusually fervent one, the 
Taking of hands most hearty and astonishingly prolonged. They 
had not met, I gathered from their ere en, since 
“ the famous shooting party at the duke’s.” e two men retired 
to a distant window to talk over, Lady Mary said, some county 
electioneering business, and she sat down by me. 

“You know our friend, Daubigny?” she inquired. 

“No,” I answered. 

“T saw him speaking to you. He is a very old friend of 
ours; a little eccentric, but you will find him a most charming, 
interesting man when you are acquainted with him—for I sh 
introduce him—and he is so very clever too. Do you know 
Cheshire?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ He has a very beautiful place there—Pettleworth Towers— 
and a perfect museum of rare and precious things, for he is im- 
mensely rich. His chief mania is for diamonds; he has fine spe- 
cimens of all colours. Yours isa most brilliant stone,” she said, 
taking my hand; “I should like him to see it, probably he would 
offer you a very large price for it.” 

me : hope he would not take so great a liberty,” I answered, 
coldly. 

Soon after I went to my room. I had doubts about her at 
Lausanne. The lost brooch, I suspected, was not worth many 
shillings; and now that I found she and her husband were con- 
nected with the man Daubigny, whose countenance I had studied 
and thought upon until a ray of light seemed to illumine a dark 
corner of my memory, I ito. Ber to keep aloof and shake her off. 
Yet she was a very attractive woman of about thirty, pleasing in 
manner, always well dressed, and in good taste; she had a sort of 
winning way in speaking that gave her a great facility in making 
the acquaintance of persons staying in the hotels. 
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I had expected to meet friends at Geneva with whom I was 
going on to Italy, but found letters only, which informed me 
their journey was delayed for a week or ten days. By spending 
that time at Verney I hoped to free myself from the Butler party, 
and I proposed to take the steamer early, and decamp without 
their knowledge if possible, for I felt that I was beset by them. 
I was weary of the constant reference to my ring, and resolved 
that another day should put an end to it. 

On the following morning, while waiting for a voiture to take 
me for a drive, Daubigny emerged from the shelter of a news- 

per, behind which it was his usual habit to conceal himself. 
ot he that we were alone, he commenced: 

“T think, madam, you said that ring was a gift from a deceased 
relative?” I was startled, for he continued: “I must tell you 
that it bears a strong resemblance to one I lost some years ago.” 

I did not answer, but looked so intently in his face that he was 
really disconcerted, and turned away. 

“ Under what circumstances was the ring you speak of lost?” I 
asked. He sat down by me and said: ; 

“ A fellow who watched me examining it at the window of the 
jeweller who set the stone for me, waited for my leaving the shop ; 
at the corner of a dark alley he suddenly pounced upon me, ie 
it was evening, and dragged me down. He placed his hand on my 
mouth, and held me, while an accomplice robbed me and made off 
with the ring.” 

“ Well, you pursued them, or raised an alarm?” 

“T was senseless from the violence with which I was thrown on 
the ground, and lay there until found by a policeman passing by. 
The rascals were never taken.” 

“ And the setting of the ring was like mine?” 

“ Exactly, I should say—it was my own design.” 

“ And vi was the jeweller?” 

“Tt was made at Green and Ward’s.” 

“T thought that firm no longer existed?” 

“ Well, well,” he said, impatiently, “you know who I mean, 
—their successors.” 

“ And I ask you now who made the ring you wear?” 

“ Not Green and Ward, sir. It is of foreign make. But what 
are your questions intended to lead to?” 

“T thought it probable your relative might have found it, and, 
if so, that you would allow me to examine it.” 

“Need I remind you that I am cautious? If this ing—if, I 
say, this ring were your property, lost and found according to 
‘a representation, you would, of course, have proofs to offer 

yond the mere assertion that you thought it yours.” 


“ My friend, Butler” he began—“ oh, pray don’t trouble him, he 
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is too busy with his own affairs. He has undertaken to prove the 
loss of her ladyship’s emerald brooch.” 

“ The voiture is waiting,” said the porter. 

Daubigny looked savagely at me, and hid himself behind the 
Times, as 1 gladly left the room. But I began to be very anxious, 
wondering what would be the result of this strange affair, and I 
was greatly inclined to confide my suspicions of the party, and the 
history of the ring, to the proprietor of the hotel, begging him to 
keep it for me until my friends arrived. I decided not to wear it 
at dinner, and to watch the effect. I passed a riband through it, 
and connected it securely under my dress. I found Daubigny in 
his place, frowning terribly over his book—of course he missed 
the ring at once, and his wan face became deeply flushed. I 
thought I saw very meaning glances exchanged between him and 
Lady Mary. Suddenly she seemed to grow quite faint (she 
played her part remarkably well). Her husband rose, gave her his 
arm, and they left the room. This had occurred there before, and 
at Lausanne also, for she was supposed to be in an “ interesting 
situation,” therefore the only notice it occasioned was a pitying 
glance, perhaps, from the ladies, or a passing smile from the gen- 
tlemen. By and by I went to my room, which, after the pattern 
of many others I have met with in Swiss and German hotels, was 
long and narrow, resembling rather a slice of a room, and it 
looked, with several others, upon a common balcony. My window 
was open, and on going out, though the evening was very chilly, 
I saw my Lady Mary seated within a few yards of me (for her 
room was the second from mine), and gazing on the distant cloud- 
capped Mont Blanc, faintly tinged by the crimson rays of the 
setting sun. I could scarcely prevail on myself to ask her if she 
felt better ; but, nothing daunted, she came to me, said the fresh 
air had revived her, and turning, accidentally as it were, towards 
my room, exclaimed, 

“Dear me! here is all the appearance of a packing up. You 
were not going to be so unkind, ma chére, as to steal a march 
upon us, and leave without un petit mot d’adieu?” 

“That, I think, would not greatly grieve you.” 

“Indeed it would. I have been scolding that dreadful 
Daubigny,” she said; “I know he has offended you, and telling 
him his diamond mania will get him into trouble. Now, think 
no more of what he said about the ring, for he is a good creature, 
and that little craze of his must be pardoned. If,” she went on, 
“you are really going, say that you will come and see me at my 
house in Portland-place. I will send you our card before you 
leave. Do you go very early to Verney?” 

I had not told her I was going there, but had written that 
address on a portmanteau. I looked my surprise. 
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“The chambermaid,” she said, “ was with me just now, and gave 
me that piece of illnews. But I shall see you before you go, dear. 
I am getting cold. Good evening.” And she went to her own room 

I intended to leave at eight the next morning. Finished my pre- 
parations, desired I might be called early, and placed the ring on 
my finger, and went to bed. I soon fell asleep, for I had been out 
nearly all day inhaling the pure mountain air; but I partially woke 
from my slumbers in the night, I know not at what hour, but it 
seemed quite dark. Something, I fancied, touched my forehead, 
and I breathed heavily, while a strange faint odour surrounded 
me. I lay listening. Did my bed move? What was waving to 
and fro over my head? 

“ Who’s there?” I with difficulty uttered. 

I strained my eyes to look into the dark room. The power of 
vision seemed gone; and what a strange sensation creeps through 
every nerve. In my terror I tried toscream—to rise. I had the 
will but not the power to do so. By one great effort I raised my 
head, but instantly fell back, and a heavy weight pressed on my 
chest. Yet I heard a voice—yes, quite distinctly, in a low angry 
tone, he said, 

“You have but half done your work.” 

And she—she answered, 

“Take the ring, but do not hurt her.” 

I struggled faintly; something fell upon my face again. Oh, 
that sickening odour —that chilly, creeping powerlessness. I 
thought I was dying. I knew no more-—— 

When I again became partly conscious, I still heard whispers. 
A hand pressed on my wrist. 

“Tt has done her good. You see she is reviving.” 

That was not the same voice. I opened my eyes. The sun was 
shining, and the pleasant face of the good landlady of the hotel 
was bending over mine. 

“ Pauvre chére dame,” she said ; “vous allez mieux a present, 
n’est-ce pas?” 

I could not speak, and wondered whether what I saw was real 
ora mere dream. I recognised the physician who felt my pulse. 
He was a traveller staying in the hotel. ‘Lo their questions I had 
neither power nor inclination to answer; but the sensation of re- 
turning animation was not only not painful, but rather pleasant. 
‘The faces before me were kindly ones, and I experienced a dreamy 
sort of pleasure in looking on them. ‘The first thought that roused 
me from this state of apathy was of the ring. I looked at my 
hand; the ring was there, but the light and glory of it was gone 
—taken from its setting. ‘Then came a dim recollection of what 
had passed in the night. 

“ Where is the diamond?” I inquired. 
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“Lost to you, I fear, madame,” said Madame F. “Do you 
feel well enough to tell us what occasioned this helplessness? At 
first we feared it was death.” 

“‘T know nothing—remember nothing, but that my senses were 
gradually overpowered by some sickly vapour. But where are 
those people—the Butlers and Daubigny ?” 

“Gone, madame; they received a telegram late last night that 
obliged them to leave immediately—they were barely in time to 
catch the night train passing through here. The lady was very 
anxious to say good-bye to you, and tried your door two or three 
times.” 

“Tt was not a dream, then—they were in my room.” 

“ When the chambermaid told me that, I suspected them,” she 
exclaimed, “and be sure, doctor, it was one of them who robbed 

ou.” 
‘ There was a note addressed to me laying on the table. It was 
— to me, and I requested the doctor to read it. It was as 
ollows : 


“ Dear Mapam,—You will not, I hope for ‘ova own sake, set 
up a hue and cry when you awake, and say I have committed a 
robbery, by adding a diamond to my collection which, though 
worn by you, did not belong to you. I knew it again at the first 
glance, and I knew you soon after, so you could not expect I 
should quietly let you keep one of the finest stones, for its size, 
perhaps, ever seen, for the value of twenty pounds, which is what 
it cost your aunt. That sum I enclose, to take from you the 
chance, I think you would be glad to have, of saying you have 
been robbed. 
“The ring itself, the setting you prized so much, I leave you as 
a souvenir, for to us that is valueless, and to reconcile you to your 
loss still further, I inform you that that ring cost the husband of 
your friend Lady Mary five of his best years at the French galleys, 
so you see he paid a good price for it. It was mys over—I will 
not tell you how—to her, brought over to England to be disposed 
of, and lost, carelessly, as you know how, by your humble servant. 
You have heard, I dare say, that ‘ there is loeeme among thieves, 
so I gave her your aunt’s twenty pounds, and seven years after, 
when you flaunted its sparks in my face, I staked my honour on 
its recovery. On our journey I own you were spiteful, that I 
could not coax it from you, for our system is not one of violence, 
so I called in the aid of her ladyship herself, and as. Verney was not 
our route, we put you into a sound sleep. By the time you are 
aroused from your slumbers we shall be far away, and pursuit, if 
am dream of such folly, useless, besides the difficulty you would 
ave to recognise under our new style and titles, your old friends 


of Pettleworth Towers and Portland-place. Adieu, dear madam. 
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Perhaps we may never meet again, but I hope you may soon find 
a stone to fill up the empty setting as much to your fancy as the 
little globule of light I have been obliged to transfer from you to 
its rightful owner. 


“ Yours very truly, 
“ CHARLES EDWARD DAvBIGNY.” 


“ What a scoundrel!” exclaimed the doctor. “ But what does 
the fellow mean by saying you could not expect to have that 
diamond for twenty pounds?” . 

I roused myself at this, for I feared some aspersion on my aunt’s 
good name. 

“ Nearly seven years ago,” I answered, “I was residing with an 
elderly lady, my aunt, who one day, having business in the City, 
wished to go there in a saloon omnibus, which, I believe, was then 
something new. She had been told they were so comfortable, so 
well arranged, and, by some means, were to be kept so exceed- 
ingly select, that even a fastidious or timid lady might venture to 
make use of them. I tried to dissuade her, but she would have 
her own way, and I accordingly accompanied her. We took the 
omnibus at Charing-cross. Only one person was in it, apparently 
a foreigner, a well-dressed man with a great deal of bushy dark 
hair and moustache. He was so polite as to come forward and 
assist my aunt to enter, and led her, as she was a little weak and 
nervous, to a seat, where he placed her as carefully as if she had 
been his mother. When the omnibus stopped to take up other 
passengers, he left with a polite bow to my aunt. On arriving at 
our destination she found herself minus her purse, which contained 
a few shillings and a twenty-pound note. She fancied she must 
have left it at home, and refused to suspect a so well-dressed and 
gentlemanlike-mannered man of being a thief. The conductor 
assured her ‘that was no criteeron.’ Fortunately, I had my 

urse, and we returned home in a cab. The search there proved 
ruitless, and my aunt was obliged to change her opinion of the 
polite foreigner. ‘ Well,’ she said, as she sat down to open her 
tea-caddy, ‘I am glad he did not take my small bunch of private 
keys;’ and drawing it from her pocket, beheld, dazzling in its 
brightness, caught up by the wards of a key, for she had made use 
of her keys after her return from the bottom of her pocket, was a 
lustrous diamond ring. My aunt was as much frightened as if 
she had stolen it. However, we had it valued, and she placed it 
in her banker’s hands. For two years it was continually adver- 
tised in London and Paris; numerous applicants and claimants 
came forward, and many ingenious tricks were tried to get posses- 
sion of it, but the first test of ownership exacted was the inscrip- 
tion within the ring correctly stated. No applicant was able to 


comply with it, though many were the guesses forwarded to us. 
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It was ‘A ma belle Adéle, Eugene de M? At the end of two 
years my aunt took the fancy to wear it always, and on that con- 
dition it was given to me. ‘Who knows,’ she said, ‘but that 
some day the ring by that means may be restored to its rightful 
owner, la belle Adéle?’ We little thought it would lead to the 
ee regaining possession of it. His affectation of honesty, 

owever, in paying me back the twenty pounds must have pro- 
ceeded from a malignant wish to get me into some trouble, for on 
examining the note it proved to be one of three that the doctor 
had been robbed of the previous evening, and the number of 
which he was giving to the proprietor when asked to visit me by 
the servants, who, wondering I did not make my appearance in 
the morning nor respond to the repeated knocking at my door, had 
entered the room by the balcony window, which was found open. 
In a day or two I recovered entirely from the effects of my heavy 
sleep and nervous agitation, and before leaving Geneva threw the 
despoiled ring into the lake, where requiescat in pace.” 


THE MELTING STORY OF THE ABBOT OF PINNER. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


I 


Tue Abbot of Pinner 
Had finish’d his dinner ; 
Such a meal as the most epicurean sinner 
Might indulge in, and find it Apician in flavour, 
So unctuous, so juicy, so spicy, such savour : 
A gurnard in syrup, baked meats, ven’son pasty. 
Eels roasted, boil’d mullet, tarts fruity and tasty, 
With liquids equivalent, rare in their quality, 
Canary, and claret, and rich malvoisie. 
The Kitchener’s lot 
Was, i’faith, doubly hot ; 
For the least inattention, or careless behaviour, 
A fault in the sauces, the pickles, or gravy, 
Meat over or underdone, thick or too shavy, 
Would cost him a week of the Abbot’s ill devour, 
And a weekly infliction of bread, pulse, and gruel, 
If it did not a penance provoke still more cruel. 
The Abbot was lenient in some peccadilloes, 
To monks who in church might indulge in a doze, 
Or were late in attendance at matins and prime, 
Or in hunting or training their hawks and their dogs. 
Or in carnally trading in poultry and hogs, 
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But a dinner mal servi, or wines tasting musty, 
Would make the fat abbot uncommonly crusty. 
*Tis true he was crotchetty in his digestion, 
Which made what he ate a particular question ; 
And this, after all, is a matter most serious, 
For what can one do after food deleterious, 
That does not agree with us, makes us feel puffy, 
Or peevish, or fretful, or angry, or huffy? 
Take the best-natured man, 
And affirm, if you can, 
That he still is serene when his food has been tough, 
Or stringy, or heavy, or not done enough. 
The soldier fights best when his meat is the metest, 
The racer well trained in his diet is flectest ; 
Law needs a “ refresher’ to polish its mettle, 
Affairs of the nation with dinners we settle ; 
Even charity warms with a well-season’d platter, 
And expands as the donors wax cheerful and fatter ; 
With a hip, hip, hurrah! how the guineas will scatter! 
As the psc gets easy the heart becomes lighter, 
Without it the purse is less buoyant and tighter. 
But this is discursive ; though the Abbot, methinks, 
Has had time to indulge in his afternoon winks, 
From which he awoke in the best of good humours ; 
No wonder, if one was to credit the rumours 
That said he had gain’d a great law-suit long pending, 
That had gone on for years without prospect of ending, 
But now made the abbey lands broader and longer, 
And the Abbot’s position important and stronger. 
Quoth he to himself, “ It is wrong to bear malice, 
Fitz-Fulk has quaff’d deeply from law’s bitter chalice. 
- *Tis true, I have mix’d the ingredients unwilling, 
But my coffers are empty, and really want filling: 
He can well spare the land, for he took it by theft, 
And has much on the same easy tenure still left. 
I will see him, a few words of mine mildly given, 
May rescue a soul from perdition to Heav’n.” 
So the Abbot went out through a postern alone, 
Without being seen, and his mission unknown. 


Il. 


Now, the Baron Fitz-Fulk 

Was a man of small bulk, 
Compared with the corpulent Abbot of Pinner; 

But, although of less weight, 

He had passions and hate 
That made him a heavy encumber’d old sinner. 
What with pillage and wassail, marauding and riot, 
He kept all the country around in disquiet. 
He had sworn a big oath on the hilt of his sword 
(And on mischief intent he was true to his word) 
That the Abbot should pay for his victory dear ; 
And so, when the priest to his castle drew near, 
He had made up his mind, be the cost what it might, 
He would have his revenge, and ill favours requite. 
L2 
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Benedicite, son!” 
The Abbot said blandly; but, not to be “done,” 
The Baron stroked grimly his beard, and replicd : 
“ Between us, beshrew me! the gulf should be wide ; 
Your visit is scarcely just now to my taste, 
So let it be brief—I have no time to waste!” 
* Alas!” said the father, “that quarrels unholy”— 
Here a cough broke his words, he continued more slowly— 
‘Should embitter near neighbours, cause anger and strife, 
And rob us of peace, the sweet sauce of dear life! 
I confess that my appetite, more or less fickle, 
Has been worse than before since this suit was in pickle ; 
And all the best art that my kitchener tries 
To titillate hunger, my comfort belies, 
For a mind ill at ease ev’ry unction defies ; 
Let the past be forgotten, good friend, I beseech you”— 
Here the Abbot scale down, such a long speech was trying, 
His wind was exhausted; the Baron stood eyeing 
The father askant, “and,” thought he, “T’ll o’erreach you, 
I have never beheld such a hog in a cowl— 
Though as for that matter all monk sties are foul!” 
Then changing his tone, he replied, “ Holy father, 
I own that your visit at first vex’d me rather ; 
But now that I see under what ills you labour, 
I may in the end prove a very good neighbour. 
The mountain of flesh that your health is oppressing 
(Makes you splutter and cough in a manner distressing), 
I can soon wear away by a remedy sure, 
If you give back the land you have won for the cure. 
The treatment is short, and is truly infallible— 
If your fat were all iron, ’twould render it malleable.” 
hought the Abbot (still wheezing), ‘‘ The offer is kind ; 
Some stones less of flesh would be much to my mind, 
I cannot get on with this cough—heu !—much longer, 
Such relief would be good, make me active and stronger.” 
So the bargain is made, and the parchments are brought, 
Sign’d, seal’d, and deliver’d, as quick as the thought. 


III. 
Fitz-Fulk was in glee ; 
He was ripe for a spree, 
And he sent for his smith: a huge Titan was he; 
Sure Vulcan had never 
A craftsman more clever, 
Who a bar at one blow could so dexterous sever : 
“Now, Hugh!” cried the Baron, with unmix’d delight, 
As the giant approach’d, looking swarthy as night, 
** Aid the Abbot of Pinner, 
To digest his last dinner, 
And work him until he gets wholesome and thinner ; 
Bind him fast by the feet, 
Give him bread (but no meat) ; 
And to prove that I am not vindictive or cruel, 
Give him broth once a week, 
With an onion or leek, 
Or a cup (without sugar) of thin water-gruel !” 
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Iv. 


Now bound to the anvil, with Hugh for his master, 
Who (hating all monks) makes him hammer the faster, 

The Abbot of Pinner is sweating ; 
With tears in his eyes, and large drops on his brow, 
He works like a penitent under a vow, 

Or one under hydropath treating ! 
A gate for his castle the Baron requires ; - 
Puff! puff! go the bellows—crack ! crack! flame the fires ; 
Every pore of the Abbot profusély perspires, 
He melts like a soft tallow candle! 

Hugh grimly looks on, 

To see the work done 
In a way that would credit a good smith to handle. 

Hammer away ! 
Night and by day, 

*Till the gate is now ready for swinging. 

*So ho! well and good,” 

Cries Hugh in gay mood, 
The notes of a ribald air singing :— 

“The Abbot works harder 

Than mice in a larder, 
The forge good digestion is bringing ; 

He is iean as a linnet, 

Health comes when we win it, 
Hurrah! when the anvil is ringing !” 


Ve 

The Abbot of Pinner, 
With — much thinner, 

Neat, proper, and slender, return’d to his cure ; 
The conditions were hard, but his lungs were now sure 
The troubles were great he had had to endure ; 
But the bargain was fair, as the change fully proved, 
Still, with anger deep-seated, his spirit was moved. 
He complain’d to the king, who made light of his trouble, 
And laughingly told him he ought to pay double. 
But the Church interfer’d, and a judgment was given, 
That Fulk having outrag’d a servant of Heav’n, 
An ounce of pure gold to the Abbot should pa 
For each pound of fat that had melted away 


CASHMERE* 


WE live in a progressive age, and the world seems to move 
faster than it did in the days of our forefathers ; yet this is but what 
analogy might teach us to expect, for the history of mankind bears 
no little resemblance to that of individual man, and in the baby- 
hood of each, time seems long, and events are few and far between, 
because the mind is inert and sluggish, and has few calls upon its 
energy; so that the animal passions are unaroused, it remains con- 
tented with vacuity and self-indulgence. It is only as years roll 
on, and when the divine light of knowledge is breathed into the 
soul, that man gradually awakes from his lethargy, and by the 
eager and busy strivings of his consciousness upwards, peoples the 
world with the fruits of his intelligence, and causes to revolve 
in an ever progressively increasing ratio—corresponding to the 
advance in the energy and activity of his brain—the current of 
events and things. As we compare the wonderful progress in 
knowledge and science which has distinguished the last hundred 
years with that of preceding cycles of our era, we cannot but mark 
how the pulsations of our universe have seemed to quicken more 
and more rapidly, so that we may well pause in amazement when 
in imagination we reflect upon the increased intelligence to which 
the generations yet unborn will certainly attain. 

Nor is the growth upwards of man’s understanding less remark- 
able than the gradual diffusion of knowledge and civilisation 
throughout the habitable globe. The relative action of both 
appears to quicken in a somewhat corresponding ratio; and as each 
fresh portion of the earth’s surface is reclaimed from barbarism or 
semi-savagedom, we secm to see the time approaching when within 
its limited area no lands and no peoples shall remain in dark and 
unprogressive ignorance ; and the races of mankind, both white and 
black, shall emulate each other in the cultivation of their reasoning 
faculties—God’s greatest and most distinctive gifts to man. 

Such appears to be the inevitable and not far distant future ; and 
as a secondary cause operating to bring it about, England seems ° 
appointed to be a special agent. Through her vast colonial empire 
her civilising influence is day by day surely gaining ground, and 
in her great Eastern dependencies, especially of late years, the pro- 


* 1. The Kashmir Handbook. A Guide for Visitors. With Three Maps. 
By John Ince, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A.L., Bengal Medical Service. Calcutta: 

yman Brothers. 1867. 

2. The Wrongs of Cashmere. A Plea for the Deliverance of that beautiful 
Country from the Slavery and Oppression under which it is going to ruin. By 
ay Brinckman, late Missionary in Cashmere. London: Thomas Bosworth. 
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gress it has made has been startling and rapid. Yes, India of 
to-day is no longer the India of ten ‘om since. A mighty stir 
has agitated the pulses of her dark-skinned populations; the fiat 
has gone forth, and the land which has lain torpid and nerveless, 
and dead to the voice of the charmer, has been roused from her 
sleep of centuries, and now sits up aroused and in her right mind. 

The ‘books which we have named relate to an attractive and 
interesting portion of the vast continent in question, which has 
hardly received the attention it deserves at the hands of the 
general public, and the inhabitants of which as yet have been but 
little brought within the influences which have already commenced 
to operate in other portions of Hindostan. We have before, in 
the pages of this magazine,* attempted to point out the beautiful 
but fallow field which thus lies neglected, awaiting the plough and 
the seed, and we have been induced to draw our countrymen’s 
notice once more to the same subject. 

We place Mr. Ince’s book first on our list, because of its value 
to those intending to visit the country from England, who will be, 
we sincerely trust, more numerous ere long than they are at 
present. 

When a direct line of railway, vid Turkey and Persia, connects 
Europe with India (a project which there seems every probability 
of being carried out), the province of Sinde will be reached from 
England in twelve days or less, and from it Cashmere will be 
attainable by railway to Rawul Pindee, and thence on horseback, 
or in conveyanées called dandies, in twelve or fourteen more; so 
that Srinuggur, the capital, will be less than a month’s journey 
from London, even when travelling leisurely and at one’s ease. 
When this is the case, we cannot but think that a portion of the 
vast multitude of tourists, who now flock to Switeerland to behold 
for the twentieth time the striking scenery of the Bernese Ober- 
land, or of Chamouni, or who are contented to be gratified with 
the tame scenery of Egypt on account of the strange historic 
interest of the land, will be tempted to extend their peregrina- 
tions to a country possessing Alpine scenery far finer and more 
diversified than that of the Helvetian Republic, and boasting 
monuments of remote antiquity scattered over it, which, if not 
quite so ancient or interesting as the world-renowned Pyramids of 
Egypt, are placed on sites and amidst scenery so attractive as to 
endow them with a double charm. And if the expense of a longer 
journey be objected to, a compensation may be found for it in the 
cheapness of living when once arrived. Houses are at present 
placed at the disposal of visitors free of charge, by the Maharajah, 
and though this liberality could hardly be expected to be con- 
tinued were the visitors to the valley to become very much more 
numerous than they are at present, house rent is so ridiculously 


* No. ceclxxiii. page 62. 
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reasonable, consequent upon the cheapness of labour and material, 
that no drawback need be anticipated in this direction. As re- 

rds provisions, we extract some particulars from Mr. Ince’s 
Beak, merely changing the Indian coins therein mentioned into 
English equivalents. The rates themselves may, we think, in 
these high-pressure days, be regarded as curiosities. We find, 
then, that last year 


Butter was sold at the rate of threepence a pound ; 

Bread (weight not given) twopence a loaf ; 

Flour from 16lbs. to 32lbs. of it for a shilling ; 

Ducks were fivepence to eightpence each ; 

Fowls were from three-halfpence to threepence and eight- 
pence each ; 

Eggs were twopence to fourpence a dozen ; 

Milk was 16lbs. to 24lbs. for a shilling ; 

Mutton was not quite twopence a pound ; 

Pigeons were twopence each; 

Rice was 16lbs. of it for a shilling ; 


and other articles proportionately reasonable. And when we add 
that the items themselves are all excellent of their kind, and that 
the poultry and meat (very different from that of the Indian 
plains, or of Egypt) will bear comparison with our own, we have 
said enough, we fancy, to make the mouths of many British pater- 
familiases saddled with large hungry families, water. With respect 
to the climate of the valley—this varies greatly in different parts, 
but it seems probable that many cases who are now recommended 
to try the air of Egypt or Algiers, would experience equal, if not 
greater, benefit from that of Cashmere. Mr. Ince gives the 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE at a -% during the Seasons of 1864 and 
1865. 


Noon. 
Monrss. Morning. Evening. 
In Shade. In Sun. 

From 15th June... 66°80 75°80 ove 66°12 
eee 69°35 89°36 107°'73 72°14 

»» August ...... 69°32 84°27 104°16 73°72 

»» September... 59°29 78°40 102°07 63°92 
To 24th October... 42°12 68°72 94°54 52°56 


It may be observed that the summer and autumnal months only 
are given. The winters are rather severe, but during this period 
at present (and no doubt this restriction will shortly be removed), 
no visitors are permitted to remain in the valley. Mr. Ince 
remarks—and, as an experienced medical man, his opinion is 
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entitled to considerable weight—that the climate “ from the be- 
ginning of May to the end of October is mild and very salubrious, 
and is almost as invigorating to the European constitution as that 
of England. It is very beneficial in cases of general debility, the 
results of fevers and other diseases, or of overwork, either mental 
or bodily ; it is, moreover, peculiarly efficacious in chronic uterine 
disorders, and instances are known in which the long deferred 
hopes of maternity have been realised after a few months sojourn 
in the happy valley.” To the excellence of their climate must be 
attributed, no doubt, the vigour of the men and the beauty of the 
women who inhabit it, both of which are certainly pre-eminent. 
Our author observes: “The people are physically a fine race; the 
men tall, strong, and well built; their complexion is usually olive, 
but sometimes fair and ruddy, especially that of the Hindus, and 
those of the Mahomedans have a decided Jewish caste, resemblin, 
in this respect the Pathans. They are lively and intelligent, fu 
of fun ammaniene the men whistle also sing, and in this 
they are loudly assisted by the women. . . . . 
“The beauty of the women has been greatly and justly extolled, 
particularly when compared with those of the neighbouring 
countries.” It is melancholy to add that this fine people have 
been for centuries oppressed and down-trodden by more warlike 
and numerous neighbours; and this reflection leads us naturally 
on to the examination of the second work on our list, as it 
relates almost wholly to their present condition. The author of 
the pamphlet—for it is in size not larger than one—tells us in his 
preface that his object is to inform the British public “of five 
things of which it seems to be ignorant. First, that there really 
is a beautiful country called Cashmere, situated in Asia, and that 
Cashmere is not a mere name distinguishing a particular kind of 
shawl. Secondly, that this country, Cashmere, a short time ago 
belonged to us, but that we sold it against the wish of its in- 
habitants. Thirdly, that since this noble bargain was concluded 
(1846) the poor Cashmereans have been shamefully oppressed by the 
rulers we put over them, and that this oppression is getting worse 
and worse. Fourthly, that for the last fifteen years these unhappy 
people have been asking us in every way they could to release 
them from their wretched condition. Fifthly, that the ruler of 
Cashmere is tributary to us, and bound by treaty to acknowledge 
our supremacy, and yet he is allowed to insult us continually with 
impunity and to persecute Christians.” 
hese five headings will afford a clue to the contents that follow. 
Mr. Brinckman, who has laboured as a missionary in Srinuggur 
(part of the time almost as a solitary one) for some years, and who 
has lately returned to England (and who has certainly had special 
and almost unique opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
condition of the peasantry of the country), comes forward, and in 
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perhaps somewhat strong language draws up his indictment 
against the reigning authorities. ‘That he has a good foundation 
for his complaints we are well aware; and, indeed, the fact 
is almost too patent to the world—at least, the Indian world 
—to need confirmation by us. Many a time and oft have we our- 
selves, seated beneath an umbrageous walnut or chenar-tree in 
some lovely village in the valley, witnessed the treatment of the 
peasantry by the officials deputed to collect the revenue, and ob- 
served their system of extortion. Many a time have we listened 
to tales of suffering and wrong told by the villagers, and had at the 
same time ocular demonstration of the ruin and beggary to which 
they were reduced; but this is some years ago, and we were under 
the impression that, in consequence of the recent action of the 
Indian government, these things had become somewhat improved. 
Such, however, according to Mr. Brinckman, is not the case, and 
the treatment the Christian converts receive certainly appears to 
be unexampled. We are told that “the first convert that was 
baptised in Srinuggur was put in a dungeon with a log of wood 
chained to his leg, and only released at the intervention of the 
British Resident.” And again: “ Every one seen frequenting the 
mission premises is reported and punished. The missionaries are 
surrounded by spies all the day long, armed sentries are posted at 
all the avenues leading to the mission tent to prevent the people 
coming, and yet, for all this, people who are sick manage some- 
times to steal by, and inquirers risk all this as well.” We may add, 
that notwithstanding this, Cashmere is certainly one of the most, if 
not the most, promising field for Christian effort in all the East. Its 
inhabitants, who are gifted with unusually astute intellects, are, 
comparatively speaking, free from religious bigotry, and the 
Cashmerean, unlike his congener of India proper, is of so pliable 
a disposition that he is apt to imbibe the feelings, and to ape the 
manners of whatever people he may be brought in contact with. 
These peculiarities, when contrasted with the unbending and 
bigoted characteristics of other Asiatic races, mark him out as 
being especially adapted to receive the truths of Christianity. That 
their introduction into the country is urgently required, the abuses 
in the present system of government, and some of the immemorial 
customs of the country still existent, fully testify. 

What, for instance, can be more flagrant than the “ slave trade” 
of Cashmere (as it may be well denominated), which, will it 
be believed, is winked at, if not sanctioned by the native ruler? 
We do not refer to the general serfdom of the population, 
although it has been remarked by one writer, “Cashmere 
is one vast slave-worked plantation. The passes are jealously 
guarded against the fugitives who yet annually escape into 
the British provinces. Throughout the year, the villagers, 
men, women, and children, are turned out each morning, at the 
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sound of a drum, to work in gangs under alien taskmasters, at a 
husbandry of which they are not to reap the benefits.” The abuse 
to which we would draw attention is the systematic sale of young 
children in Srinuggur. The numbers thus yearly disposed of is 
believed to be considerable. At all events, persons holding the 
status of slaves are numerous, and constitute a regular portion of 
the population, and did, until the last few years—and of the con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of the custom we are ignorant—pay a 
yearly poll-tax, which amounted to a very considerable item of 
revenue, to the Maharajah. These unhappy beings are never 
allowed to leave the valley under any pretext, and the few that 
have escaped have done so with difficulty. Many a reader of 
these pages will recognise the following historiette, although we 
have omitted or disguised the names. 

A European (not an Englishman) residing in the valley, during 
a dangerous illness was carefully and tenderly nursed by a young 
slave girl, whom we will designate, for the sake of convenience, 
Leilé Jan. With this young person, who was possessed of very 
great personal attractions, he fell deeply in love, and finding that 
his passion was returned, determined to make her his wife. But 
owing to her not being a free woman, he was unable to do this 
without purchasing her, and to this her owner would not give her 
consent. In vain were the good offices of the Maharajah solicited, 
in vain was the slave proprietor appealed to, no entreaties could 
move, no sum of money (in reason) induce her to relent. On 
the other hand, Leilé Jan, upon the approaching departure of her 
lover, attempted (fortunately ineffectually) to commit suicide. It 
was a harrowing thought for this latter, as the approaching chills 
of winter warned him that he must depart, to remember the fate 
which awaited his betrothed, death or infamy, and yet, deterred 
by the difficulties of the case, an English clergyman, who hap- 
pened to be staying in the valley, hesitated to. pronounce the 
nuptial benediction, which itself indeed would hardly have been 
effectual. In this dilemma and as a last resource, a stratagem was 
resorted to, which was fortunately successful. One fine morning, 
Leilé Jan, habited in the usual costume of her people, (a long turkey- 
red cloth frock, or gown, confined about the waist by a shawl, and a 
small skull-cap of gold embroidery upon the head,) sauntered care- 
lessly into the thick quince-orchard which surrounded the house 
in which she was living. Such a proceeding, of course, occa- 
sioned no remark. It was naturally supposed that she had merely 
gone, according to custom, to while away some of the hot portion 
of the day beneath the cool shade afforded by the trees, or in the 
summer-houses interspersed among them, and it was not until 
hour after hour had gone by, and the shades of evening were 
beginning to fall, that, alarmed by her non-appearance, her 
servants (some of whom were employés of her proprietor) thought 
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it incumbent on them to go in quest of her. To their surprise, 
the pleasure-grounds were searched in vain, she was nowhere to 
be found! 

Terrified and astonished (the more so as the European had also 
been missing all day), they hurried off to the authorities with the 
news. Great was the indignation at the palace of the Sherghur when 
it was received, but they were told to calm themselves, “ the lad 
must be only hiding somewhere; all the passes are strictly guarded, 
and no native female can possibly evade the scrutiny of the 
sentinels.” Nevertheless, all their efforts to recover her proved 
ineffectual, and she was never seen again in Cashmere. Her mode 
of escape was subsequently ascertained to be this. 

A large and swift boat manned by sixteen picked oarsmen had 
been for some time prievously moored day and night by the Euro- 
pean’s orders in the Jhelum at the bottom of the quince-orchard; 
relays of ponies had also been provided and picketed at intervals 
upon the oo road, leading into British territory. When all 
was prepared, the lovers had met by appointment in a secluded 
part of the orchard, where the “faire ladie” quickly donned the 
contents of a bundle which had been brought by her companion, 
and being of a very fair complexion and rather tall, made up 
into an excellent imitation of an English boy or youth, whose 
costume she had assumed. ° No native who saw her emerge with 
her companion from out the trees, would have guessed her identity 
from her appearance. Her own dress she of course carried off 
with her, as, if found, it would have told a tale. Once safely on 
board, the boat shot off at its utmost speed towards Baramoolla, 
where a pair of excellent ponies awaited them. They had seventy 
miles, however, to do before they could reach the English frontier, 
and the road was steep and difficult. Luckily the telegraph was 
not invented. The picket of soldiers at the last pass merely stood 
aghast as two mad we oe (as they thought them) galloped 
past. After a long and a fatiguing ride, the fugitives safely 
crossed the boundary line—the Jhelum river—the lady a free 
woman. It is pleasant to know finally that she really became 
we wife of her deliverer, and the happy mother of a numerous 

ily. 

oe for a moment to Mr. Brinckman, we find that he 
takes leave of his readers with the following remarks: 

“T have not the interest, the talents, or the money, to rouse the 
British empire to do its duty towards poor Cashmere; hy 
others will take up the cause, for it is a good one to plead in. I 
hope, I pray, and so do many besides myself, that the wrongs of 
Cashmere will be redressed at once by annexing it. I am not the 
only person waiting for the answer to the question, Will you free 
Cashmere or not? There is many a Cashmeree wishing success to 
my mission, and asking his Prophet or his stocks and stones to 
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bless it. Things cannot go on as they are; attention will be forced 
upon Cashmere ere long, and it must eventually be governed by 
us in self-defence. My motive, however, is not for policy but 
humanity—to set free a people oppressed by our own olde and 
I can only attempt it (being a clergyman and not Garibaldi) by 
writing a sixpenny pamphlet to inform my countrymen, whose 
boast it is to be the haters of oppression, that there is slavery— 
cruel bondage—allowed to exist by usin our own land, India, and 
that Cashmere is like Israel in Egypt, with its cry continually 
going up to Heaven.” 

Once more taking up Mr. Ince’s guide-book, we find that a 
complete and almost exhaustive summary is given in it of the dif- 
ferent routes to and fro the valley and within its limits. The dif- 
ferent points of interest for visitors are also well marked out, and the 
measurements of the principal ruins and the bridges, &c., appear 
to have been Andind and carefully taken. In short, Mr. Ince 
has performed for Cashmere what Mr. Murray has done for the 
different countries of Europe and the continent of India proper; 
and with his work in the eed, an English visitor direct from 
England need not fear to encounter any more difficulties, and not 
many more privations, than he would were he travelling in Switzer- 
land, or our own Highlands. On application to the omniscient 
“baboo,” Mohes Chund, who is commissioned by the Maharajah 
to attend to the wants of visitors, most things, from an apple to a 
house, or a complete outfit, may be obtained; whilst the services of 
an interpreter, or of a servant speaking English, may be procured 
from the same source. A ellen English medical man and an 
English chaplain are at hand, so that our countrymen may obtain 
those comforts, bodily and mental, to which they are accustomed; 
whilst a “ British Resident” is always available as a referee in cases 
of gross extortion or misconduct on the part of the Cashmere 
officials, which, however, is of extremely rare occurrence. 

Nor let the enterprising English tourist suppose that, in going 
to Srinuggur, he bids farewell to civilisation and all its refinements. 
There exists a “ Rotten-row” even in Cashmere, and it there con- 
sists of a poplar avenue, “quite straight, about a mile and one- 
eighth long, and fifty-six feet in average width. It contains in all 
seventeen hundred and fourteen trees, of which sixteen hundred 
and ninety-nine are poplars, and fifteen chenars.” Here, durin 
the fine summer evenings, all the “ beauty and fashion,” assemble 
at this eastern metropolis, either ride or walk. 

Shopping, too—that inexhaustible solace of ladies—is to be had 
with little trouble. Before the visitor has fairly arrived he will be 
besieged by the various classes of tradesmen, soliciting custom ; 
nor are the wares they display uninviting. The shawls are, of 
course, too well known to require comment; but the jewellery is 
artistically made, and the gold of which it is composed has no 
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alloy in it. Bracelets, brooches, chains for watches, &c., pins for 
neckties, and such like articles, are to be bought at a very reason- 
able rate, the consequence of the cost of labour—even skilled 
labour—being so low. Mr. Ince gives a list of the principal 
tradesmen : 


Occupation. Names of Principals. 
1. Shawl merchant and woollendraper...Summud Shah or Syfoolla Baba. 
Assud Jew and Hubbeeb Jew. 
Nubbeera Brothers and Goofura. 
5. Precious stone workers ...........++ss0 


_ The other amusements of the capital consist of boating parties 
and pic-nics upon the neighbouring lakes, state dinners in the 
palace, or balls sometimes given in those “ deserted halls of the 
emperors,”—the marble pavilions in the Shahlemar, and Nishatbagh 
Gardens; or if the English tourist should be desirous of sport, 
guides without number are to be obtained, who, for a trifling 
remuneration, will initiate him into its mysteries. Mr. Ince, in 
his book, tells us that “the best months for shooting in Kashmir 
are from the middle of April to the middle of July, and from the 
middle of September to November ; during the intervening months 
rain falls frequently and heavily upon the mountains, the jungle is 
rank, high, and malarious, and the ibex and markhor grounds are 
often covered with immense flocks of sheep and goats, and droves 
of ponies and cattle, which are annually sent up from the plains to 

raze. Barasingh (stag), however, are not usually met with until 

e middle of September, although they may occasionally be found 
in the middle of August, and with fully-developed horns. After 
November all the hunting-grounds usually become inaccessible 
from frost and snow. The sportsman should provide himself with 
Montgomerie’s Jummoo and Kashmir Map, and his Cashmir Route 
Map; they are issued from the Surveyor-General’s department, and 
are procurable at Messrs. G. Wyman and Co.’s, in Calcutta. 

“ Barasing or Hungal (stag) is found in Lolab, Lar, the Sind 
Valley, Gurais, Tilail, &c. &. 

“ Bears are found in all parts of Cashmere, particularly in Lolab 
and the Nowboog Valley; and although far less numerous than 
formerly, they are still very common, The brown or red variety 

nerally resides high up, while the black is usually found lower 

own; they are both chiefly herbivorous, but also partly car- 
nivorous. ‘They lose their long fur in July, and during the rainy 
season their skins are not easily preserved, as they do not dry, and 
the hair readily falls off. During the fruit season the black bear 
is very obnoxious to the villagers residing near the hills, and its 
ravages in the gardens and corn-fields, which it usually visits 
shortly after sunset, are often very considerable. 
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“ Burrul (a wild sheep) are chiefly found in the vicinity of the 
Paugong Lake and the Karakorum mountains, to the north-east 
of Kashmir. 

“Dogs. The wild dog is gregarious, and large packs often 
infest Lar, Duchinpara, the Wurdwun, Dras, and Ladak; they 
sometimes commit great havoc amongst the sheep and cattle 
grazing upon the mountain downs or murgs of these districts, 
and when pressed by hunger they will destroy children, and even 
men and women. 

“ Fox and jackal are common in Kashmir, and some fair hunting 
was obtained with a small pack of hounds belonging to the 7th 
Hussars, during the season of 1865. 

“A black fox is found in the Karakorum, and also a large 
species of hyzna, the lynx, and wolves. The flying fox abounds 
in Gurais, in the early part of the season, where it is shot at night 
with the aid of lighted torches. 

“Gooral (a species of chamois) is found in the Pir Punjal, in 
Drarwar, and Kishtwar. 

“Tbex is found in Drarwar and some other places. The 
Thibetian ibex is small, of a dark slate or almost black colour, and 
its horns are thinner and more wrinkled than those of the common 
variety. 

“ Khakur, or the barking deer, is usually found only upon the 
southern and western slopes of the Futi and Pir Punjal. 

“ Leopards are found all round the Kashmir Valley, and also in 
markhor ground; but they chiefly infest the grazing grounds or 
murgs, where they sometimes commit great havoc amongst the 
sheep and cattle. The ounce, snow or white leopard, has been seen 
in Tilail. 

“Markhor. This animal, like the barasingh and ibex, is 
migratory. It is found all over the Pir Punjal, beyond the 
Burrumgulla Pass, upon the mountains between the Jhelum and 
Kishengunga rivers, including Gurais, Tilail, and Astor, and pro- 
bably also upon those lying south of Kashmir. The horns of the 
markhor of the Nunga Purwut, or Deermeer, in Astor, have only 
one curve; they are massive, and are said sometimes to attain a 
length of sixty inches. The animal is very rarely met with by 
Europeans, but an illustration of its horns may be seen in 
‘Cunningham’s Ladak.’ 

“ Musk-deer is found in wood in all parts of Kashmir at a certain 
elevation, and particularly in Lar and along the Sind valley. 

“Ovis polii is a species of sheep inhabiting Chitral and the 
neighbouring countries, which, however, are inaccessible to the 
European sportsman, by whom only its horns have been dis- 
covered. 

“ Shapoo, the ooreal, or ovis vignii, and the Thibetian antelope, 
called goa and tchrioo, are found in Ladak, Pangong, Chang- 
chenno, and the Karakorum. : 
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“Thar (a species of gigantic wild goat) is found upon the 
Punjals, in Bunihal sea. 

« Wild horse, or ass, called kiang, the ovis ammon (a gigantic 
wild sheep), and the yak, are found in the same localities as the 
shapoo and the Thibetian antelope. 

“Many kinds of game birds are also found in Kashmir and the 
neighbouring provinces, and the following are some of them. 

“Grouse. The snow variety is found in the vicinity of the Pan- 
gong Lake, and also the Tsomanong lajhe—a lake situated to the 
south of Rodokh, and discovered in 1865 by J. Low, Esq., of the 
Indian survey department, by whom it is supposed to communicate 
with the Pangong. 

“Partridge, of which the black, chikore, grey, and snow species 
are met with in many parts. 

“Pheasants. The varieties met with are the argus, moonal, 
kallich, koklas, and the snow. : 

* _ The golden variety is found near Golabbagh, in 
Ladak. 

“ Quail, the common kind and the jack snipe; the latter is found 
in Ladex, and probably in other places. 

“ Wuicrfowl, geese, ducks, teal, and many other kinds are met 
with in great abundance during the cold months, especially upon 
the Woolloor Lake, in the Kashmir valley. Woodcock is also 
found in and round Kashmir.” 

Such are some of the amusements and some of the inducements 
for a visit, to be found in Cashmere. But he would be no true 
Englishman who did not inquire the probable cost they would 
entail. We wish Mr. Ince on this point had been more explicit. 
The millionaire, to whom money is no object, is, even in wealthy 
England, comparatively rare, and with most people the relative 
pecuniary value of every enjoyment has to be considered. 

When the Euphrates Valley Railway, to which we have before 
referred, is constructed and opened, and when the whole length 
of the system of railway connecting Kurrachee with Jhelum, or 
with Rawul Pindee is finished (which should be ere very long), 
the cost of transit will be of course considerably lessened; at 
—, we believe (after calculating the present rates of the 

eninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers to Bombay, and 
thence on to Kurrachee, and so partly by steamer and partly by 
railway to Lahore, and so on to Rawul Pindee and Cashmere), 
that a passenger might proceed to Srinuggur from London as an 
occupant of the first-class accommodation to be obtained, for a 
sum of about one hundred and seventy pounds; this includes 
board and lodging for at least six weeks. Allowing the traveller 
to remain four months in the valley, at a further cost of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and adding the sum of one hundred and 
seventy pounds required for his homeward journey, we are of 
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opinion that for five hundred pounds an Englishman might 
enjoy seven months’ travel amidst scenes of surpassing interest, 
boasting of both novelty and beauty in an almost unexampled 
degree, and that without running any risk from climate, other 
than that encountered in every change to a new one; whilst to those 
to whom a mild one has been recommended we apprehend even 
that much positive benefit may be anticipated, for reasons which 
we have before briefly alluded to. This sum of five hundred 
pounds would, we think, be found amply sufficient for all neces- 
sary expenses, but it would, of course, not enable the traveller to 
indulge himself in purchasing Cashmere shawls or other articles 
of luxe which he may be desirous of taking back with him, and 
for which he must come otherwise provided. 

The expenses of sporting, if that sporting extends over a 
lengthened portion of his stay, would also be extra—the cost of the 
human beasts of burden employed to transport the sportsmans 
baggage, and other incidental expenses in remote places attendant 
on this amusenent, entailing the expenditure of a somewhat larger 
sum than the hundred and fifty pounds allowed for four months’ 
living. Circular bills of credit, or similar monetary arrangements, 
may be procured on application to the East India agents, Messrs. 
Guindlay and Co., 55, Parliament-street, Westminster, where also 
passages may be secured, and all necessary information received. 
Aureste. Let the voyageur provide himself with Mr. Ince’s book, 
and not trouble himself too much about his outfit—clothes are to 
be procured in Cashmere very cheap, and wonderfully adapted to 
the climate. If a sportsman, a battery of rifles and guns will be 
necessary; if a fisherman simply, a supply of the strongest and 
best tackle wherewith to play the mighty mahseer, the salmon of 
the East, which sometimes weighs nearly a hundred pounds. Ifa 
photographer (and we envy such the noble views and picturesque 
ruins to be encountered), a large supply of plates and chemicals; 
and to each and all, we would simply enjoin the necessity of 
enforcing the respect of the people with whom they may come in 
contact, by the careful avoidance of every act calculated to shock 
their superstitious prejudices, and by the maintenance of a strict 
system of straightforward dealing, which, while giving scope to the 
utmost liberality on the part of the visitor, should not allow im- 
position or extortion of any sort to go for a single moment un- 
checked or unnoticed. The instant an inclination to pass over 
minor peccadilloes is observed by an Asiatic, he attributes it to 
either fear or indifference, and forthwith proceeds to misconduct 
himself in some more serious way. In we to earn his regard 


and affection, it is above all things necessary, in the first place, 
to command his respect; and this can only be done by the exercise 
of an unflinching determination both to enforce our own, and to 
respect his, rights. 
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THE GIPSY LADY. 


Part I. 
1—Tae Waces or Sin 1s DEATH. 


THERE is a street in Paris called Planche-Mibray, and there is 
a little chateau of red brick, with pepper-box turrets, on the banks 
of the Yonne and on the borders of the forest of Frettoie, between 
Auxerre and Coulanges, also known as the manor-house of Planche- 
Mibray. The names are derived from this circumstance. In 
1599, Henry LV. ennobled one Thibaud, devoted to his cause, and 
gave to him the name of the street he lived in—Planche-Mibray. 
Thibaud purchased a property in Burgundy, and called it also 
Planche-Mibray. 

Auxerre is a town built in the form of an amphitheatre on the 
borders of the Yonne. There is a high town and a low town, or 
quay. ‘The two are united by the only street that is available for 
carriages, and the whole is surrounded by a handsome boulevard. 
The gentlemen and farmers of the neighbourhood meet every 
Saturday at the sign of the “ Leopard,” on the quay, which on those 
days presents a bustling and animated scene. Most of the visitors, 
especially those who have far to go, leave early, some remain to 
play a hand of cards, and the “Leopard” had the reputation of 
seeing a great deal of money change hands on such occasions. 

Two gentlemen alone remained at the hotel on the evening of 
the third Saturday of October, 1840. One was Baron Planche- 
Mibray, a young gentleman of about thirty years of age; the other 
his old regimental chum, M. Gaston de Maugeville, a gentleman 
of similar age, but of dubious reputation. The conversation 
between the two was animated. 

“ Gaston,” said De Planche-Mibray, “ give up the idea of see- 
ing that woman. I saw her husband not long ago in the market- 

lace going through his performances, and he appeared to me to 
- a fellow of extraordinary strength and ferocity.” 

“ T cannot help it, my dear fellow. I am mad after that woman. 
The fact is, I knew her before she was married. Met her when 
in garrison at Tarascon, at a fair. I fell deeply in love with the 
pretty gipsy. That Hercules was with her then, and married her 
afterwards, but that charming little creature of four years of age is 
—~is,” he added, hesitatingly, “not his child. I must see her 
again.” 

“« You had better not,” persisted Planche-Mibray; “but if you 
are determined to see her, [ shall stop in Auxerre, for I have a pre- 
sentiment of evil.” 


“Bah! I have my pistols. Who cares for Fanfreluche!” 
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“ Well, if you are so wra up in this gipsy let us go and see 
her dance. i shall see the i - the ae 

So saying, the young men issued forth from the “ Leopard,” 
and wended their way to the Place des Fontaines, where the 
booths and shows of a market day were gathered together. Fan- 
freluche’s booth occupied a prominent position. The company 
were on the platform imam by a dense crowd. The savage 
was holding out two children, one on the shoulder of the other, at 
arm’s length. His wife was dancing, accompanying herself on 
castanets. She was most assuredly pretty—enough to turn the 
heads of halfadozen young men. It would be difficult to describe 
the perfection of features, the richness of colour, and the wealth of 
expression concentrated in that beautiful gipsy. She soon made 
out the two young gentlemen from among the crowd of peasants, 
and smiled significantly. Fanfreluche, busy with his athletic 
exercises, did not perceive them. But Planche-Mibray noticed 
that a handsome young gipsy boy, about fourteen years of age, 
detected their presence with a most revengeful expression of 
countenance, The performances over, the gipsy took up her child, 
and approaching Fanfreluche, she said, in her sweetest tones, 

“ Are you not coming home with us?” 

“‘No, I must have a glass with a friend I have here; go home, 
and I will be with you in an hour.” 

The friend was M. de Maugeville’s valet, who was charged to 
pay the costs of inebriating the athlete. The gipsies lodged at a 
poor house, which had for only sign “aux tendres souvenirs du 
régiment,” Joseph Vignaud, aubergiste. Thither M. de Mauge- 
ville directed his steps; Planche-Mibray making his way back 
alone, grieved and annoyed at his friend’s persistence, to the 
“ Leopard.” On his way he observed the young gipsy, whom he 
had noticed at the booth, running towards the quay. He felt an 
uncontrollable impulse to follow him. He was certain that all was 
not right. The gipsy went direct to the public-house where De 
Maugeville’s valet was treating Fanfreluche to very small wine. 
The boy entered and whispered something in the athlete’s ear. 
The latter rose up at once and rushed out into the street. Planche- 
Mibray followed him as quickly as the tortuous streets, encumbered 
with people even at that late hour, would permit him; but the 
gipsy reached Vignaud’s before him and closed the door behind. 

e arrived just in time to hear a pistol shot, followed by shouts 
and the neise of a brief but formidable struggle. De Planche- 
Mibray made desperate efforts to break open the door; but before 
he could do so, the window above opened, and a lifeless mass was 
thrown out of it. It was the gipsy woman, stabbed in twenty 
places, and utterly lifeless. A moment more and the door of the 
cabaret opened, and De Maugeville rushed into the street, waver- 
ing to and fro, and bathed in Weed, till he fell expiring into his 
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friend’s arms. Twice he had fired upon the ‘athlete without 
hitting him, whilst the latter had struck him mortally, over and 
over again, in the chest and stomach. 


IL—A Consprracy THWARTED. 


FANFRELUCHE was condemned to death, but, in consideration of 
extenuating circumstances, the extreme penalty of the law was not 
carried out, and he was sentenced to imprisonment for life. M. 
de Planche-Mibray felt that it was a duty he owed to his deceased 
friend to lighten the evil he had brought about as much as lay in 
his power, and he adopted the little girl. 

wenty long years had elapsed, the month of April had come 
round, and the sun of spring had filled the Bois de Boulogne with 
equipages, equestrians, and pedestrians.” 

“These young men are little better than hypocritical cowards,” 
observed Corinne Destremont, a fair actress much in vogue at that 
epoch, to Pauline Régis, a still younger and fairer aspirer to 
histrionic honours, as they leaned back on the cushions of their 
open carriage. 

“ What do you mean?” inquired the little Pauline. 

“Why, a few minutes ago they had not a smile but it was for 
us; now that young widow in the brougham eclipses us, and is the 
object of all their attentions.” 

“She is certainly the prettiest woman in Paris,” observed 
Pauline. 

“That is what they all say,” muttered Corinne, profoundly dis- 

sted. “But here is Léon de Villenave, her nephew. I must 
et off my spite upon him.” 

The young man alluded to pranced up to the carriage upon a 
signal from Corinne. 

“Why, dear Coco,” he said, “you seem to be put out to-day.” 

“ And well I may be. Your aunt is the cause. When ladies 
are rich, beautiful, and widows, they have no right to enter into 
concurrence with us, and absorb general attention.” 

M. de Villenave laughed, saying: 

“Do not be afraid, my little one; my beautiful aunt has no idea 
of robbing you of the most humble of your admirers.” 

“But you yourself are desperately in love with her!” 

“Qh, I! that is quite a different thing. I am a ruined man, as 
you know too well. Now, if I was to marry my aunt, that would 
set me up again in the world. But affairs do not prosper in that 
quarter. She hates me.” 

“T can easily understand that,” persevered Corinne. “ Who is 
the lucky man, then?” 

“Tf any one has a chance of success, I should say it was Manuel 
de Maugeville. But he is not aware of it himself.” 
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“So you, I su , are devising a plot to eclipse him? Don’t 
frown, ir ye you well. "ice when I loved you you 
were egotistical, false, and wicked. I don’t suppose you have 
changed for the better.” 

“You flatter me,” replied Léon, with a cynical smile. “If you 
knew all, you would not perhaps blame me as you do.” 

“ Tell us all about it, then.” 

“Well, my uncle, Baron de Planche-Mibray, married a girl of 
eighteen—a girl whom he had adopted when he was forty-six 

ears of age, and by doing so he wronged me of his fortune.” 

“Oh! but your uncle died suddenly.” 

“ Yes, he was killed out shooting. My only chance is to marry 
his widow.” 

“ Naturally so; but you are really so little prepossessing that I 
am not surprised that she will have nothing to do with you.” 

“You are really charming this evening, Corinne; but you could 
help me if you liked, and so could the little Pauline.” 

“Indeed! we do not feel inclined to assist in any such an 
arrangement.” 

“ Not if there were a hundred thousand francs for each of you 
in case of success?” 

“That is quite a different thing. Come and take tea with me 
this evening, and we will talk it over.” 

Léon withdrew biting his lip. Corinne had not been compli- 
mentary, but he knew she was to be boughtover. He was not so 
sure about Pauline, who, he thought, rather favoured Manuel. 
Manuel was the son of an elder brother of Gaston de Maugeville. 
M. de Planche-Mibray had always loved him as a son, and his 
young gipsy wife had entertained what she supposed to be the 
same feelings towards him, whilst as to Léon de Villenave she 
entertained an unaccountable but deep-seated aversion for him. 
Léon on his side was determined to revenge himself upon young 
Manuel for superseding him in his aunt’s favour. With the aid of 
Corinne and Pauline he hoped to entice him into some foolish 
passion, to expose him to Madame de Planche-Mibray, and to get 
the doors closed against him. When Léon reached his home his 
valet told him that a handsome dark young man, strangely ac- 
coutred, but who appeared to him to be a gipsy, had a eon 
took up his card. There was only one a upon it, “ Munito,” 

“ What did he want with me?” inquired Léon. 

“He did not say. He said he would call again.” 

Léon paid no further attention to the circumstance, but changing 
his riding-dress for an evening costume, he took a cab to Manuel 
de Maugeville’s. Manuel had admired a young person carried off 
by consumption before her time. Léon knew this, and, after the 
first preliminaries of conversation, he intimated that he knew a 
young person who had in her possession an admirable portrait of 
the defunct, by Pérignon. 
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“ Who isshe? Could she be induced to part with it?” 

“Tt is Pauline Régis. I think she would give it up to you if 
you were to ask her. If you will come with me this evening you 
shall meet her.” 

“But Léon, you know that I do not frequent that kind of 
society.” 

“Never mind, come along with me. I will take care of you.” 

Léon had prepared Corinne for the interview by a brief note, 
in which he intimated that he had a portrait which he wished 
Pauline to give to Manuel, and it should be sent to her house early 
next morning. His valet had taken the letter whilst he was on 
the way to Manuel’s. Corinne and Pauline had dined together 
that day. Corinne was thirty, and handsome; Pauline twenty, 
and pretty—the one dark, the other fair; and the one presumed 
over the other by virtue of age and experience. Pauline was 
anxious to know what co-operation Léon expected from them. 
Corinne explained that it was by creating a new passion to seduce 
Manuel away from Madame de Planche-Mibray. Pauline liked 
M. de Maugeville, but for that very reason her young heart—not 

et utterly corrupted—rebelled at the idea of deceiving him. 
hen Corinne read Léon’s note, upon its arrival, the only remark 
she made was, “ Well! we must begin with a falsehood.” 

When the two young men arrived, Corinne took Léon apart. 

“When am I to have my hundred thousand francs?” she 
inquired. 

“ Really, you are in a hurry.” 

“ How do you mean to get them?” 

“ Well, by marrying my aunt.” 

“Léon, I have known you too long to trust you. You must 
give me your bond before you get my co-operation.” 

“T shan’t sign it.” 

“Tf you don’t, I shall show your note to M. de Maugeville.” 

Léon found himself outwitted at the first move in the intrigue, 
and had to give the bond. 

The rest of the evening was passed pleasantly enough. M. de 
Maugeville was polite and attentive, but not particularly so. It 


was evident that his thoughts were elsewhere. When he was 
gone, Corinne said: 


“M. de Maugeville is in love.” 

“With Pauline?” 

“No; with Madame de Planche-Mibray.’ 

“Give me back my bond, then.” 

“By no means. When I take a thing in hand I carry it 
through.” 

“Yes,” said Pauline to herself, as she crumpled M. de Villenave’s 
note, which she had got possession of, in her pocket, “that is sup- 


posing I shall lend myself to the conspiracy. I shall do nothing 
of the kind.” 


: 
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Her mind was indeed made up as to the line of conduct which 
she should pursue. So the next morning, when Manuel presented 
himself at her apartments, ostensibly in search of a picture, she at 
once asked the young man if Léon de Villenave was his friend. 

“Oh yes,” replied Manuel, “the best friend I have.” 

“You are mistaken. It was he who sent the portrait here.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Manuel, astounded 

“The proof is here; read this note.’ And she handed him 
M. de Villenave’s note to Corinne. It fell from Manuel’s hand. 
“Sir,” continued Pauline, “do you know why Léon wishes you 
to love me? It is because he wants to marry his aunt, Madame 
de Planche-Mibray, and you are in his way.” 

Manuel stared at the pretty actress, turning red and then white. 

“ But,” persevered Pauline, “I am an honest girl, and would 
not lend myself to so abominable a plot.” 
' You are as good as you are pretty,” said Manuel, taking her 
hand and kissing it in sign of farewell. 

“ And I will be your friend, if you will permit it,” added the 

irl. 

a But when Manuel had left she had a good cry. Had he come 
there of his own free will; had he gone on one knee and asked 
her to love him; she would have taken his head between her 
hands and answered with a kiss. But to be cast at her feet by 
two vile conspirators, she would not have him at any price. It 
cost her no little effort to part with the young man, for he was 
rich, handsome, titled, and she liked him; but all these attractions 
did not weigh in the scale against winning him over by falsehood 
and trickery. 


II.—Tue Gipsy Lapy. 


Mapame de Planche-Mibray, the beautiful Oriental-looking 
widow of twenty-six, the admiration of all Paris, dwelt at the 
corner of the Rue de Babylone and the Boulevard of the Invalides. 
In such a site she had not only a handsome hotel, but also a large 
garden, with an entrance on the boulevard, and with secular trees, 
remnants of the old Faubourg St. Germain. Madame de Planche- 
Mibray received company, especially her husband’s friends and 
relatives; but she had herself only one intimate friend—Madame 
Villemur—like herself a young widow, but devoted to the educa- 
tion of two little girls. Madame Villemur used to come with her 
girls to see Madame de Planche-Mibray every day, enlivening 
time by the innocent prattle and gambols of the latter, while the 
two ladies would chat over the occurrences of the day. 

The very day that Léon de Villenave was planning an abomi- 
nable intrigue, in which to involve his so-called friend Manuel 
de Maugeville, the two ladies were seated in a conservatory at the 
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bottom of the garden. Madame de Planche-Mibray said to her 
friend: 

“T must tell you what I know of my history; it is so strangely 
mysterious. Do not you find that I am very dark for a Parisian?’ 

“ And yet it is difficult to meet with any one more Parisian 
than yourself,” replied Madame Villemur, fencing with the 
question. 

“T know Paris as far back as my memory goes. My most 
remote reminiscence is of a garden at Auteuil—the garden of a 
boarding-school, where I was brought up. A tall, handsome, 
grown-up young man alone came to see me, and Madame Ber- 
geron, the mistress of the establishment, told me he was my god- 
father, and, as I had no other friends, all my young affections 
became concentrated upon him. This man was, as you may guess, 
M. de Planche-Mibray. Time passed. I was placed at another 
school—one of the best houses in Paris. I was quick in learning: 
can paint, play, ride, and even shoot, as well as most men. One 
day my protector came to see me. ‘ Dear child,’ he said, ‘ you 
cannot pass your life behind the railings of a boarding-school. 
You must be introduced to the world’ ‘I am an orphan, I 
replied; ‘I have no other relative but you. Who else can protect 
me in the world?’ ‘True,’ he said, sighing, ‘ but you will find a 
husband.’ I threw myself upon his neck. ‘I will have no other 
husband than you,’ I said. ‘ But, child, he said, gently relieving 
himself, and I saw a tear sparkling in his eye, ‘ do not you see that 
I shall soon be an old man?’ ‘1 love you,’ I replied, ‘and I will 
marry none but you.’ 

“Six months after that explanation I became the Baroness of 
Planche-Mibray. My husband made me the happiest of women, 
but I never could get the secret of my birth from him. ‘ Your 
parents are dead,’ he would say; ‘1 adopted you.’ But that was 
all. He was taken away from me suddenly, and carried his secret 
to the grave with him. But, my dear friend, I have the convic- 
tion of a strange mystery being connected with my birth. I will 
tell you how I have come to that conclusion. You knowI have a 
little country house near Versailles, and close by the woods and 
ponds of Cucuphar. Two months ago, it came into my head to go 
and pass a week in quietude at that place. If there is one thing 
I like more than another, it is to ride in strange places—wild, 
savage scenery is my passion, not a so-called ‘ wood’, more encum- 
bered with people than the very boulevards themselves. 

“One day I was riding in the wood, letting my pony follow 
almost any track that it chose, and with my groom behind, when 
I heard strange music. It came from the direction of Vaucresson, 
and had a most peculiar effect upon me. I turned my pony in the 
direction of the sounds, which became more and more distinct as I 
got near. I could distinguish cors, tambourines, and castanets. 
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Reaching the spot, I found a party of seven or eight gipsies play- 

ing to a group of peasants. faa up my rein and stopped to 
look on. ell, my dear friend, will you believe it, but the 
strangest of all fancies that ever came across me, rose suddenl 
like a spectre before me. I felt as if I had seen and heard it all 
before! The gipsies looked at me, and continued their per- 
formances. But one of them looked again and again. It was 
evident she could not take her eyes off me, and I felt as if I had 
seen her before. At length, unable to restrain herself, she rushed 
towards me, exclaiming, ‘ Perdita!? ‘Who is Perdita?’ I in- 
quired. ‘The wife of Fanfreluche.’ ‘ And who is Fanfreluche?’ 
‘A poor showman, who is now a convict. ‘What crime did he 
commit?’ ‘ He killed his wife.” ‘And am [I like Perdita, then?’ 
‘Her very image.” My groom had rode up, seeing that the 
gipsies had crowded round me during this conversation, so I could 
not continue, but giving them what silver I had about me, I turned 
the head of my pony back towardshome. But I cannot describe to 
you what I felt—what strange fancies and emotions filled my 
brain. ‘Good Heavens!’ I said to myself. ‘I have gipsy blood 
within me. I know it. Suppose that I was the daughter of 
Perdita!’ I could not sleep that night. The music of the gipsies 
pursued me in my slumbers. My fancies became realities; the 
music haunted me. Suddenly I heard it again, and that close to 
my house. I got up, and from the window I could perceive the 

light of their fires. Calling up my groom, I wrapped myself up 
in a mantle and hood, and went forth to visit the gipsies in their 
night encampment. They were for the most part dancing or 
playing on various instruments. Some were seated by the fires. 
One young man, of about thirty years of age, with harsh yet 
handsome features of dark olive hue, and with a piercing eye, held 
aloof, reclining against a tree, as if buried in thought. Had not 
John, my groom, withheld me, I must have spoken to him, such 
was the fascination he exercised upon me. I could have joined’ 
in the dance with him round the blazing wood-fires, but my 
groom said, ‘ Remember, madame, these are robbers; they may 
strip you, and then murder you.’ So, listening to his advice, I 
returned home, and the next day lay in bed feverish and in- 
disposed.” 

Jadame de Planche-Mibray having brought her confidential 
communication to a close, her friend, Madame Villemur, endea- 
voured to soothe her apprehensions. She pointed out that the 
excitement brought about by the severe loss she had sustained 
might have much to do with such feverish fancies, and that, at all 
events, the name she bore, that of a gentleman of high birth and 
great family pride, should prevent her giving way to such foolish 


impressions. ‘J suppose, my dear,” she added, “ you have never 
met these gipsies since?” 


te 
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“One of them,” Madame de Planche-Mibray replied, turnin 
very pale; “the young man with the handsome, daring face. T 
have seen him in the Bois, and he has stared at me with a mingled 
expression of admiration and of wonder.” 

“T think,” observed Madame Villemur, thoughtfully, “if I 
could venture advice under the circumstances, the best thing 
vd can do is to go and spend a month or two at Planche- 

ibray. 

“ Your advice has been anticipated. I am going there in a 
couple of days hence.” 

“ And I will tell you what, at twenty-six years of age you want 
a protector. You have wept long enough over the memory of M. 
de Planche-Mibray.” 

The gipsy lady blushed visibly, but shook her head 

“ Come, now,” said Madame Villemur,. “I think if Manuel de 
Maugeville was to ply his suit, I shall recommend his going also a 
month or two to his chateau of Seuil. The windows of Planche- 
Mibray are within view from his own.” 

Madame Villemur stopped dinner with her friend, and left her 
in a better frame of mind. It was only in appearance, however. 
A name had been dropped in course of conversation—that of 
Manuel—which awakened new thoughts in her mind, and to quiet 
them she took a moonlight walk in her garden. It was striking 
twelve at the neighbouring church of Sainte Clotilde when she 
heard a noise. Turning round, she saw the door which opened 
upon the boulevard of the Invalides pushed, and the man she 
most dreaded in the world—the gipsy with the eyes of fire— 
walked in. : 


ITV.—REVELATIONS. 


To understand how the gipsy found himself in Madame de 
Planche-Mibray’s garden at such an undue hour, we must turn a 
moment to Léon de Villenave, who, on his return from Corinne 
Destremont’s, learnt from his valet, who was paid to keep up a 
confidential communication with the servants of Madame de 
Planche-Mibray, that that lady was about to proceed into Burgundy 
in a couple of days. This disarranged his plans; for supposing 
Manuel to fall in love with Pauline, still he on his side would have 
no chance of profiting by that circumstance in getting into his 
aunt’s good graces. But he not the less determined to persevere 
in his ignoble project. Early in the morning his valet brought 
him a note. It was from Manuel himself, denouncing the vile 
comedy that had been played in regard to the portrait, and re- 
questing that in future they should remain strangers to one 
another. Léon in the first moment of passion thought that 
Corinne had betrayed him. Whilst still suffering from the blow, 
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his valet came in bearer of a card, saying that aman wished to 


speak to him. Léon glanced at it. It was the stranger who had 
called before, “ Munito.” 


“ Let him come in.” 

The man walked in hat in hand. It was evident at a glance that 
he was a gipsy, but he was dressed in the style of a well-to-do 
Parisian. 

“You called here yesterday,” said Léon. “ You pretend to have 
something important to communicate to me.” 

“You are the nephew of Baron de Planche-Mibray. You love 
his widow, and you detest M. de Maugeville, and I can be of use 
to you.” 

Léon looked at the man, wondering whether it was Satan who 
had sent him such an auxiliary. But he was, like most evil- 
designing persons, cautious and mistrustful. 

“Why do you offer your services against M. de Maugeville?’ 
he inquired. 

“ Because he is the nephew of the man who brought dishonour 
on Fanfreluche, and sent him to the galleys. Madame de Planche- 
Mibray is the daughter of Fanfreluche, and a Maugeville shall 
never wed her.” 

Léon gazed at the gipsy in stupefaction. 

“The Baroness of Planche-Mibray a gipsy!” he exclaimed. 
And who are you, then?” 

“T,” replied Munito, “am the little gipsy boy who betrayed M. 
Gaston de Maugeville. Fanfreluche was a rough but an honest 
man. I could not bear to see him deceived by his wife. He had 
adopted me and my sister—a sister, sir, so beautiful that you could 
not see her without loving her. Perdita ill-treated us, and we 
swore to be revenged upon her. And now, sir, if you wish it, I 
am prepared to make away with Manuel de Maugeville, on con- 
dition that, when you wed Madame de Planche-Mibray, you get 
Fanfreluche set at liberty, and settle a small pension on him.” 

“T tell you what, Munito,” said Léon, very coolly. “You say 
you have a beautiful sister. Do you not think it would be better 
to drive Manuel to madness than to kill him?” 

“You are right,” said Munito, to whom the infernal project 
seemed at once to be acceptable. 

“But there is another thing. Madame de Planche-Mibray 
knows nothing of her origin. Who will tell her?” 

“T will, if you will give me the means of access.” 

“Here isa key. It opens the garden-gate upon the boulevard. 
The baroness often walks there by night. You can seize your op- 
portunity. One thing more, if I am to be your accomplice. Swear 
that you will tell no one that Madame de Planche-Mibray is a 


“T swear it.” 
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“ Then go, and be here again to-morrow morning.” 

No sooner had Munito gone out than Léon said to himself: 

“That gipsy will be a far better auxiliary than Corinne. He 
hates Maugeville, and he loves Madame de Planche-Mibray. But 
when I wed the latter, I shall get rid of him. As to Fanfreluche, 
he is best where he is.” 

Madame de Planche-Mibray uttered a faint shriek when she saw 
the gipsy come into the garden. 

“Silence, madame!” said Munito, hastily. “ Do not be afraid 
of me. I am the adopted son of your father.” 

“ My father!” po ro the young lady. Munito rushed up 
just in time to save her from falling on the ground. When she 
had recovered herself a little, she looked up in the young gipsy’s 
face: she no longer feared him. “You have known my father?” 
she said, with a voice choked by emotion. 

“Yes; and I know him yet.” 

“He lives, and has never come to see me!” 

“He could not come, madame. Your father’s name was Fan- 
freluche.” 

“Oh, do not say so!” exclaimed the poor lady. “My father 
the man who killed his wife, who murdered Manuel’s uncle—a 
convict! Go away. I don’t believe you.” 


“Ah! you have the gipsy blood in you at this very moment,” 
said Munito. 


“Well, I am a gipsy. But I will not be the daughter of a man 
who killed my mother.” 

“ Your mother deceived him.” 

“Go away, I tell you!” shouted Madame de Planche-Mibray. 
“Do you come here merely to insult my father, and to abuse the 
memory of my mother? Get away, I tell you.” 

“T will go,” said Munito, appalled by her energy; “ but before 
I go, one word more. You must not marry Manuel de Mauge- 
ville. He is of the same race as he who caused your mother’s 
death. Your mother will come to you from her grave the day 
that you wed Manuel.” 

And so saying, he disappeared. 

Madame de Planche-Mibray re-entered her hotel a changed 
woman, She was a gipsy. She had long since had the presenti- 
ment of that unpleasant fact; but she was also the child of an 
assassin and of a murdered woman. It required all the moral 
power which it had pleased a kind Providence to bestow upon 
her, and which had been strengthened by a sound religious educa- 
tion, to battle with so terrible a revelation. She withdrew to her 
room. She wept, she prayed; but to sleep was out of the question. 
Suddenly a new hope beamed upon her. Her husband had left 
some papers, among which was a kind of diary. She had never 
had the courage to examine them. She deemed it to be a kind of 
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sacrilege. But the cup of bitterness was too full now to permit of 
hesitation. She would search them, and that, forthwith. The 
long dreary hours of that never-to-be-forgotten night were spent 
in turning over those papers, and her industry was repaid. She 
found in them the memoranda of her first declaration of love, and 
of her marriage. ‘How can I ever tell her,” was penned by M. 
de Planche-Mibray at the end of the letter, “that she is the 
daughter of a gipsy, and of my unfortunate friend Gaston de 
Maugeville?” 

No sooner had Madame de Planche-Mibray perused this docu- 
ment than she rose up strengthened, if not consoled, and sitting 
down to her desk she penned a note to Manuel de Maugeville, 
requesting him to come and breakfast with her. She was sur- . 
rounded by gipsies—the convict himself might any day come and 
claim her—she would have a protector. When Manuel arrived 

eat was his horror at the pallidity, the visible affliction that 
Taniated itself in Madame de Planche-Mibray’s countenance. She 
bade him sit down, and she related to him word by word every- 
thing that had occurred to her. When she had concluded, Manuel 
said to her, smilingly: 

“Do you see no other hand than that of the gipsy in all this?” 

Madame de Plance-Mibray shuddered. 

“There is a man, madame, who has sworn that he will have you 
by good means or by evil.” 

“ And who is that man?” 

“Léon de Villenave!” 

“Never!” she said, as she placed her hand in Manuel’s. “ You 
shall be my protector.” 

_ The young man bent his knee. “Ah!” he said, “if you only 
knew how much I love you.” 

That same day Madame de Planche-Mibray ‘quitted Paris for 
her chateau on the Yonne, in company with her affianced lover, 
Manuel de Maugeville. 
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THE LAMP OF ST. JUST. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FREDERIC SOULIE. 
By Mrs. ALFRED M. MunstTER. 

1. 


Nor quite a century since there might have been seen in the 
church of St. Just, at Narbonne, a large and magnificent silver 
lamp, which occupied the centre of the chapel to the right of the 
tomb of Philip the Bold, and the flame of which was fed by the 
purest perfumed oil. The care of this lamp was never confided to 
coarse or vulgar hands; some young abbé of good family was 
always the guardian of its flame, and it showed its splendid work- 
manship and constant light until somewhere about the year 1734, 
when it was stolen—no one could tell how. .It was replaced by a 
large wax-taper, which, however, although never allowed to burn 
out before being renewed, did not excite the same enthusiasm in 
the minds of the faithful as the precious lamp had done, and, in 
the year 1750, the votive taper was extinguished for ever. | 
have known some old persons who remembered both the lamp and 
the taper, and from whom I have gathered the following details 
regarding the former. 

On the 12th of February, 1347, towards midnight, a young 
officer, scarcely nineteen years old, followed by four armed horse- 
men, halted before the door of Lubiano Marrechi, a Lombardo- 
Italian merchant, established in the city of Narbonne. As the 
door was not opened at the first summons, the officer ordered that 
it should be forced, and his men had dismounted and were already 
beginning to make some impression on the stout iron-bound 
planks, when they heard the sound of bolts being drawn back, and 
presently a key turned in the ponderous lock, and the chevalier 
and his men found themselves in a flagged passage, only lighted 
by a dim iron lamp. Fronting the intruders was a little common- 
looking old man, with keen, restless eyes, which, with one glance, 
took note of everything. He and his untimely visitors stood for 
a second or two looking at each other; but before a word was 
spoken on either side, a door further down the passage was flung 
open, and a tall young girl, but half-clad, as though she had been 
startled from her sleep, and had taken but little thought for her 
appearance, rushed to the young officer, whose face was completely 
in shadow, and casting her arms round his neck with a cry of joy, 
she said: 

“Ah! art thou come, my Joéz? How I have looked for thee! 
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And even in my sleep I heard and knew far off the tread of thy 
noble horse, and the heavier feet of the mules.” The words had 
been hurriedly spoken, and they had scarcely passed her lips, when 
she loosed her hold of the young man, for the sharp steel orna- 
ments of the officer's cuirass had wounded her bare arm, and 
looking into the stranger’s face with a bewildered and terrified 
gaze, she fell trembling on a narrow bench, covered with black 
eather, murmuring, as she tried to draw her scanty drapery more 
closely around her, “ Ah! it is not my Joéz!” 

$ No,” replied the young man, “I am not Joéz of Cordova, 
the handsome young merchant of purple cloth; and I am not 
come to bring his magnificent wedding presents to his betrothed, 
Diana Marrechi. I am Jean de Lille-Jourdain, and I come to 
execute the orders of the King of France.” 

“Go, Diana,” said the old merchant, “shut yourself into your 
chamber. J can do the honour of our poor house to the Sieur de 
Lille-Jourdain.” 

The young man laughed. “ Allow me to tell you,” he said, 
“that from this hour neither you nor yours have any longer either 
chamber or house. In the name of the king, I am come to tell 
you that all your goods, all your wealth, belong to you no more; 
your person is seized, and your property confiscated.” 

“You are mad,” said old Marrechi, holding the light to Jean’s 
face, “or, rather, you are only a beardless boy, playing a dan- 
gerous game. ‘Take care! e are under the special protection 
of the consuls of the city, and their serjeants have more than once 
aca a noble chevalier for having exceeded his warrant. 

ere is my licence, which has cost me ten golden crowns, and 
which gives me permission to sell and buy as I please. Leave me 
then in peace, or I shall call the city guard, and they will not let 
you off so easily.” 

“Come here, my men!” said the officer, in a dry, mocking 
tone; “make this old Lombard miser understand that King 
Philip is pleased to take all his wealth, in order to indemnify his 
sacred majesty for the want of the subsidies which the states of the 
Languedoc have dared to refuse him.” 

The soldiers rushed on the old man, who, half strangled and wholly 
desperate, could scarcely believe that he was not the sport of some 
frightful dream, for the secret of the contemplated measures had 
been well kept, and none but those entrusted with their execution 
knew anything of them till the unforseen blow fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the unfortunate victims. Diana sat motionless where she 
had cast herself down, heedless alike of the icy wind which pierced 
her thin covering, and of the dead cold of the bare flags which 
froze her little slippered feet; her black, dilated eyes were fixed 
on Jean, and it was only when she heard a sharp cry from her 
father that the gaze wavered even for an instant. 
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“ Heaven have mercy on us! What is to become of us?” ex- 
claimed the old man. 

“T can tell you that,” replied Jean. “You, as the head of the 
family, are to be shut up in a dark dungeon with all the Lombards 
of the country, where you can moan and die together, unless at 
some distant time it may please the king to change his mind.” 

“ And my house!” cried the old man, writhing. “ What will 
become of my house? And my treasures! and my merchandise 
When I am away, what will become of them?” 

“T can satisfy you there also,” said Jean. “ We are going to 
take your keys, make an inventory, and lock all up. Oh! be at 
peace as to your hoards. I will answer for it. The king’s agents 
will find out and take good care of everything.” 

Misfortunes seemed to succeed each other so rapidly, that the 
miserable old man had not till this moment thought again of his 
daughter. With a start, as if he had received a sudden wound, he 
turned towards her. 

“Just Heaven!” he exclaimed. “ And my child! my 
daughter?” 

. “She will be hunted from the city with the wives and daughters 
of your brethren.” 

“ Hunted!” cried the old man, struggling in his bonds. 

. “Yes, hunted; and this very hour hunted like a dog!” replied 
ean. 

These words seemed to rouse Diana from her stupor; she rose 
eae and, grasping the officer’s arm, she looked into his 

ace. 
“ Ah, you are young! You cannot be quite heartless,” she said, 
in her rich, passionate voice. ‘ Where will Joéz find me if you 
hunt me away this night?” 

Jean looked at her ; he had scarcely noticed her before, and he 
now saw that she was a lovely young creature, with all the beauty 
of her Italian blood. Her long black hair waved over her bare 
shoulders, and fell below her waist—a regal mantle ; her slight but 
grandly outlined form was scarcely concealed by the thin linen 
drapery she wore; a hectic spot burned on her cheek, and her 
whole face, pure in its lines as that of an antique statue, was a wild 
prayer for mercy. 

“ By my faith! Joéz may find you where he can,” answered one 
of the soldiers, fearing from the expression of his officer’s face that 
he was about*to relent. ‘Remember, Sieur Jean, that we have 
thirteen visits like this to pay to-night, and we shall never have 
done if we allow ourselves to be melted by the tears and prayers 
of all the Lombard women we have to turn out.” 

“ You are right,” said Jean, slowly and sadly. “Go, my girl! 


Make yourself ready. You are to be seen beyond the gates of the 
city. 
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“Mercy for her at least, my lord!” shrieked Lubiano. “ Mercy 
for my tender child! The snow is falling. To turn her into the 
open country in the darkness of night, and at this season, will be 
to murder her. Do not hunt her from the city.” 

“Oh, do not! do not! for your mother’s sake!” cried Diana, 
kneeling. “Leave me this night in Narbonne. [I shall sit on the 
door-step of our deserted house, dumb and motionless as a corpse. 
I will speak to no one, say nothing, not stir once, till my Joéz 
come. I expect him this night. If he has not come before day, 
I shall have died of grief and misery; and when they shall find 
my dead body—I who was to have been so happy !—they will not 
reproach you for having had pity on me. Oh, my Lord! hear 
me! Iam so young! And Joézand I, we have loved each other 
since I was Oh, always, always! You love or you will love 
some young loving creature, who will love you all the more for 
your mercy for me. Have pity on me this night, and let not those 
men lay their hands on me.” 

Jean was conquered; he laid his hand gently on the girl’s 
shoulder, and the tears shone in his eyes. He was on the point of 
granting her his protection, when all at once the tramp of horses 
was heard, and the red light of torches shone into the passage. 

Diana thought her lover had come, and rushed to the door, but 
it was not he. And as the new-comers halted before the door, 
Jean’s frame trembled with rage and fear at the tones of a mock- 
ing voice, the voice of Galois de la Baume, his father’s enemy and 
his own. 

“ Ah,” said the insolent tones, “ it is easy to see we are near the 
Sieur de Lille-Jourdain. Whatever may be the orders of the 
king, he will take his own time and his own way of doing things. 
A worthy son of a worthy father! Instead of obeying urgent 
commands, he dallies the might away with pretty Lombard girls. 
How good God is to traitors !” 

Jean felt that De la Baume, who had denounced his (Jean’s) 
father, in order that he might succeed to the old noble’s lieute- 
nancy-general of Narbonne, would not fail to add Jean’s hesitation 
and delay to the list of accusations he had invented. A selfish 
fear closed his heart against Diana, who clung, sobbing, to him; 
he shook himself free trom her, but she sank on her knees before 
him. With a last effort of his will, he repulsed her rudely with 
his foot, and turning away ordered his oillons to hasten. The 
girl prayed that they would kill her rather than drive her forth; 
but prayers were useless now, and the poor creature lay half 
fainting on the flags. The soldiers finished their work, and 
dragged her and Lubiano into the street. 

“ Adieu, my daughter, adieu!” cried the old man, as they were 
being dragged in different directions; “ would to God thou hadst 
died before me!” 
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At these words the girl raised herself, and looking round at 
Jean with a flashing eye, she said: 

“ Adieu, my father! I no longer wish to die. I will live now, 
that I may meet him again.” 

And she pointed to Jean, who only heard in these words the 
impotent threatenings of a desperate creature, Father and daughter 
were separated for ever, and the street before the old merchant's 
house was in ten minutes as dark and silent as though no such 
drama of agony and passion had been enacted there. 


Il. 


FIFTEEN months from that night Jean de Lille-Jourdain was 
seated on an ottoman at the feet of the beautiful Rosselinde de la 
Baume. Jean was relating to his betrothed his first adventures, 
and the stirring scenes through which he had passed; and the 
mother of Jean, the proud Isabelle de Levis, allowing her em- 
broidery to lie unheeded in her lap, smilingly watched the young 
pair. It was indeed a charming group; the young girl was fair 
as a lily, and of a fairy-like stature and form; her soft white dress, 
and the azure ribbons which ornamented it, were thrown into 
strong relief by the deep couch of carved ebony and dark velvet 
on which she reclined. And Jean, almost kneeling before her, 
his locks and eyes as dark as hers were golden and blue, his figure 
as manly and full of strength as hers were fragile, was exactly the 
contrast needed to give full effect to her delicate beauty. The 
girl scarcely heeded what her lover said; it was his voice, and not 
the subject of his words, for which her heart thirsted. And the 
lady of Lille-Jourdain might well smile on her work, for this was 
the eve of Jean’s wedding-day, and his mother knew that by her 
tact and management she had, in bringing about this marriage, 
ended for ever the old and bitter feuds of centuries which had 
divided the lords of Lille-Jourdain and De la Baume. 

The sun was sinking in the west, the spring sky was pale and 
clear, with broad delicate bands of colour in the western horizon; 
it was the hour when the flowers breathe their richest odours, and 
the languid air was so hushed that Jean and Rosselinde gradually 
became silent, happy beyond expression; thus hand in hand to 
breathe the same air and gaze on the same shifting glories in the 
evening sky, they forgot every one, everything but themselves and 
their love: for them there was no world but that of their own 
hearts, and in the selfishness of happy love they had not even a 
thought for the dreadful ravages of the plague which for some 
months had raged in the Languedoc. 

This evening was to the lovers one of those pauses in life when 
all our happiness seems to lie in the hollow of the hand, our very 
own. At such moments youth, however rash, inconsiderate, or 
poor, is better worth having than all the riches and wisdom of the 
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e. 

Just then the door of the Gothic saloon was thrown open, and 
a tall female figure, draped in a black cloak, and wearing a thick 
black veil, was seen standing motionless in the doorway. Jean 
sprang to his feet, and displeased at the unwelcome interruption of 
his happy thoughts, he asked sharply what brought her there, and 
who she was. 

“ Jean de Lille-Jourdain,” she said, not heeding his questions. 
“Ts not that beautiful child, Rosselinde, thy betrothed?” 

The voice was so solemn and mournful that the young girl 
trembled. She foresaw dimly some sad story of a former love 
betrayed and deserted for her sake, and she cast a terrified glance 
at Jean’s troubled face, and seemed to see the fabric of her happi- 
ness crumbling into ruins at her feet. 

“ Answer her, Jean,” she said, her voice broken by tears. 

The young man shook his head with a defiant movement, as 
though to = himself of the uneasiness which he could not define, 
but which, nevertheless, made him feel guilty and awe-stricken in 
the presence of the unknown and unbidden guest. 

“Yes,” he said, curtly, “ she is my betrothed.” 

“Good!” answered the woman, who, descending the two steps 
which led into the apartment, closed the door carefully, and ad- 
vanced close to Rosselinde, who, cowering like a frightened dove, 
saw the stranger bend over her, and through the veil the poor girl 
saw two burning eyes which seemed to read her inmost thoughts. 

No one spoke till the stranger, letting fall her words one by one, 
as though ie were thinking aloud, said: 

“Yes, she is in truth beautiful—more beautiful than I could 
have hoped.” 

“‘ What concern is it of yours?” cried Jean, angry and impatient. 

“ What concern is it of mine?” answered the woman. “ Ah, 
much! When I see her so lovely, so pure, so gentle, I feel that 
the love which she must inspire in your heart is no frivolous 
fancy, the destruction of which would cause but a passing pang. 
My concern with her beauty,” she continued, turning sudden 
on Jean, “is that 1 know now what fearful torments you will 
endure in quitting her for ever.” 

“ Quitting her For ever!” cried Jean. “ Who has admitted this 
woman? What does she want with us?” 
“I come,” she replied, “ to warn you and your lovely bride of a 
great danger which threatens you. An implacable enemy has 
matured a plot against your happiness, and the end of this plot is 

to separate you from her you love.” 

“No enemy can reach me here,” said Jean, proudly; “ behind 
these well-proved ramparts, and with my good sword in my hand, 
I fear no man, not the Count de la Foix, nor Armagnac—nay, not 
the King of France himself.” 
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“Your enemy is none of these,” returned the woman; “ it is 
but a poor weak woman, whose life you have destroyed, and who 
yet, despite your ramparts and your sword, holds in her hands a 
vengeance, as certain and inevitable as that of God himself.” 

In saying these words she again approached Rosselinde, but Jean, 
clutching his poignard, flung himself between them. Although it 
seemed absurd to fear a solitary woman, who was doubtless mad, a 
cold terror crept round his heart, and his voick shook as he said: 

“Tell me, then, who are you—what would you have of us?” 

“Who I am! I am Diana Marrechi, and what I want is your 
life.” These words reassured Jean, who, ashamed of his unreason- 
able and involuntary terror, looked calmly and disdainfully at the 
speaker; but she continued: “ Yes, I am Diana Marrechi, who 
knelt at your feet to ask with cries and prayers the one boon she 
craved; it was not much for you to grant—it was more than life 
to me. I only asked you to leave me, half naked as I was, under 
the bitter snow and wind, sitting in the darkness of the bitter night 
on the cold threshold of the home you had made desolate, to wait 
for my lover—my lover who is lost to me for ever. Ah! I am 
she who dragged herself on the earth and clasped your knees in 
vain. I am she whom you spurned with your foot. You know 
me now?” 

“Enough! enough!” cried Jean. “ Leave this at once, or I 
shall have you turned out like a dog by my men.” 

“They will not dare to touch me,” answered Diana, bitterly. 

“T shall do it myself, then,” exclaimed Jean, exasperated beyond 
bounds, and springing towards Diana he seized her by the arm, 
and was about to thrust her from the saloon, but she, clasping his 
hand in both hers, pressed it with a convulsive passion, clung to 
it, and rubbed it between hers. Jean, nevertheless, had nearly 
reached the door with the struggling half-wild creature, who 
seemed to be seeking the contact with him which was produced 
by her resistance to his efforts. Suddenly her frantic inexplicable 
movements ceased. 

“T am satisfied,” she said, with a long gasping sigh. “I will 
go, I will go! Grant me one favour. Let me look once more on 

our bride’s fair face. You have ruined my life, blasted my hopes, 
ios me my love. For all the evil you have wrought me we shall 
be quit, if you grant me this last favour. Oh! you can hold my 
hand if you fear for her. I swear by my ae that I will not 
touch her. I only wish to look on her face once more.” 

Rosselinde had taken refuge in the arms of the lady of Lille- 
Jourdain, and Jean, actuated by a vague repentance, although 

holding Diana’s hand firmly in his, allowed her to draw him to- 
wards his terrified love. All were silent; Diana stood looking at 
Rosselinde, and then throwing back her veil and pushing Jean to- 
wards the young girl, cried, with a harsh laugh, 

“ Rosselinde de la Baume, here is your lover, to be your hus- 
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band to-morrow—Jean de Lille- Jourdain, whom Diana Marrechi 
presents to you!” 

At these words, at the sight of that dreadful face, the faniastic 
fear which had possessed the hearts of the three people, so happy 
but a little while before, took a substantial and horrible shape. 
Jean tried to rid himself of the hand which held him; Rosselinde 
fell on her knees with clasped hands, imploring Heaven’s mercy; 
and the lady of Lille-J on her eyes wide and her cheek white 
with terror, remained as motionless as though turned to stone. 
Diana laughed again. 

. “Well, Sire de Lille-Jourdain,” cried she, “of what avail are 
thy ramparts and thy sword against the revenge of one weak 
woman? Yes, wretch! stare at me with stupid, frightened eyes. 
Yes, it is true, I am plague-stricken ; and with the death-pang on 
me, I have crawled here to do my will. I have poisoned you; you 
have in your body the germs of death, lovely Rosselinde. See 
how beautiful your brave lover is! No, by my faith! not even 
my Joéz was so handsome.” 

Rosselinde, half distracted, was about to throw herself into 
Jean’s arms, but, avoiding her with horror, he cried, 

“Go! go! do not touch me. Iam no longer thy lover. It is 
all over. Do not come near me!” 

“He is my lover now—my own!” cried Diana; “see, Rosse- 
linde, how I love him!” 

And then, fastening herself on him, winding her lithe figure 
round him as if she were a serpent, she clasped him in her arms, 
covering his forehead, cheeks, and lips with loathsome kisses, and 
a like a hyzna tearing her prey; and all this while, Rosse- 
inde and the agonised mother could only look on with anguish 
and tears, seeing their beloved one growing weaker and weaker in 
the horrible struggle. At the noise the valets came running to the 
door, but the sight of Diana seemed to paralyse them, and they 
dared not approach their miserable master. At last Jean ended 
the hideous contest by a blow of his poignard, which went straight 
into Diana’s heart. 

During the struggle, the lady of Lille-Jourdain had vowed an 
offering of a splendid silver lamp to the church of St. Just, if her 
son’s life should be spared. She also gave six fruitful vineyards 
to the canons of the church towards the maintenance of the lamp; 
and such was the effect produced on the saint by her piety and 
devotion, and so earnest were his intercessions, that Jean recovered 
after a long and dangerous illness; but his left hand, which Diana 
had bitten in her fury, was dead and useless for ever after. To 
which circumstance is owing the fact, that in the history of the 
wars of the people of the Languedoc against the English, the 
Sire de Lille-Jourdain, who is mentioned there many times with 
honour, is always called the “Seigneur of the Dead Hand.” 


THE MISER. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


I, 


As it may, perhaps, interest the readers of this story to know 
‘how [I became a miser, I will tell them in as few words as possible. 

In the first place, circumstances and not nature made me a 
‘miser. 

These circumstances belong to my early life. ° 

Being, unfortunately, an orphan, I was brought up by my 
uncle. He was one of those men who, despising plodding in 
business, was addicted to speculation instead. 

Now, as it is only reserved to the very few to achieve complete 
success in anything, and as my uncle was not one of these luck 
few, it must follow that he ought to have been contented wit 
partial success in the greater number of his ventures. Like 
most of us, however, a partial success only led him on to stake 
on hazardous transactions, which did not always yield him the 
return he expected. 

He also, like many of us, allowed himself sometimes to be per- 
suaded into undertakings that promised too much. 

It was on one of these shoals of promise that his bark one dark 
morning was hopelessly wrecked. 

The minds of some men grow stronger under the shocks of mis- 
fortune, while those of others, finer tempered, perhaps, seem to 
snap to pieces, or what is worse, soften under the strokes of 
calamity. 

My poor uncle’s mind, unfortunately, was of this latter kind. 
When his wealth vanished his constitution broke down, his mental 
powers gave way, and after having become wretchedly and mise- 
rabl ‘a he left this vale of tears, it is to be hoped, for a happier 
world. 

My early recollections do not extend to my uncle’s prosperous, 
but to his adverse circumstances. 

Picture to yourself a ragged, neglected, half-fed, dirty, slovenly 
little boy, fond of the street gutters and very partial to mud pies, 
and you will be able to form an idea of me at an early age. I 
cannot say that my ragamuflin, poverty-stricken state Pao 
me much at the time, but something in connexion with this state 
caused me many a dreadful heart-pang; this something was lack 
of food. 

Not knowing any other, I dare say I might have become recon- 
ciled to my pitiable life of raggedness, squalor, and dirt; but no- 
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thing could accustom me to the miseries occasioned by a frequent 
stomach. 

course my uncle’s friends did not crowd around him when 
illness and abject poverty had marked him for their own, and 
therefore there was no one to take the slightest interest in me. 

So one day the half-starved, uncared-for, unloved little boy, in 
a fit of hardened desperation, left his miserable home. I was too 
young to form any particular resolves when I decided on this rash 
step. I merely thought I would try and find some one to give me 
something to eat. 

The first object that crossed my path was another little boy, 
smaller than myself, munching a crust. I appealed to him for a 
bit; he refused me naturally, not having sufficient for himself, 
which made me feel very angry towards him. After this failure I 
asked a well-dressed lady for a penny, and she passed on and took 
no notice of me. Then a very big policeman knocked me on the 
arm, and told me to move on. At last a poor old washerwoman 
oy me twopence; whereupon I spent a halfpenny in bread, and 

id the balance in a bit of rag about my person. 

I dwell especially upon these particulars for this reason: M 
miserly propensities first exhibited themselves in. my hoarding this 
three halfpence. 

Two ideas incline men to become misers. The first and fore- 
most one is the fear of want, the second is dislike to mankind. 

My dread of being hungry, united with my hate for the poy: 


? 


the lady, and the policeman, induced me to hide the three half- 


nce. 
On the following day the joy of possession was stronger than 
the desire to T still my halfpence. 

Strange to say, I never for a moment harboured any grateful 
feelings towards the washerwoman, who gave me my first start in 
life, but, like other human creatures, I forgot her kindness, and 
only remembered the unkindness of those who, without injuring 
me, had merely passed me by. Their conduct sowed the seeds of 
hatred within me towards my kind. The feelings of childhood, 
unaffected by the reason of our later years, are indelible when they 
are evil; like the dirt which stains marble for ever, nothing can 
wash them out. You can understand then how, nursing my small 
hates until they grew into large ones, I gradually became a 
misanthrope; besides, my vagrant street life nursed my miserly 
propensities. 

e phantom of an approaching dread that I might become so 
poor again as to feel the cravings of an empty stomach always 
stared me in the face, and sometimes made me grudge myself my 
present wants, in order to prevent any dreadful possible future 
ones. It was only forethought carried so far as to become a 
disease. Looking at a miser in this light, he is not such an 
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unreasonable being, and we can thus fully understand the noble 
Benjamin Franklin’s ignoble money maxims. But instead of 
being discursive, let me proceed with my narrative. 


Il. 


Havine thus informed you how I became a little miser, let me 
tell you how I got on in life. I got on like millions in this world, 
by pursuing small aims with indomitable persistence. You can’t 
succeed by the mere fact of pinching, and hoarding, and prt 
and half-starving yourself. This is only one of the means towards 
mage prosperity. ‘To persevere, as I have said, persistently in 

ittle objects, is the other. Misfortune had sharpened my wits; 
and though my mental range could not grasp great ends, it could 
firmly seize small ones. My vagrant mode of life soon forced a 
pursuit on me. I bought and sold lucifer matches. Certainly I 
might have chosen other callings, if chance had only favoured me. 
For instance, I might have met with somebody to have paid a 
— for me to have learnt a trade, by being employed as a 

rudge; or I might have entered the boot-black service, so as to 
have been enabled to have studied human faces by rubbing human 
corns; or else I might have gone in the summersault line of busi- 
ness; but I preferred to deal in matches. Of course, the miserable 
trickery connected with the trade soon made me succeed in it. I 
picked up empty boxes, and partially filled them from the contents 
of those I bought. I thus had a double profit. As for personal 
expenses, I reduced them to almost nil. I ate anything when I 
was hungry—I slept anywhere when I was sleepy; but I pro- 
gressed nevertheless, so that each week as it passed, without adding 
to my worldly comforts, added materially to my worldly gains. 

People talk of primal childish joys, of the joy experienced on 
hearing our first play, of receiving our first present, of hearing our 
first words of encouragement; but I say these all fade into insig- 
nificance, “ fade into the light of common day,” compared with the 
joy of beholding, touching, and hoarding the first sovereign which 
is ours by the indisputable right of possession. When I had gained 
my first one, it seemed to me a mine of priceless joys. Cowering 
in dark places, underneath grim arches, in murky corners, behind 
lumbering creaking gates, in all sorts of miserable byways, where 
I knew no other ragged boy could see me to deprive me of it, my 
stealthy eager gaze would be fixed on that sovereign. I grasped 
it tightly, fearing it might be snatched from me by some invisible 
hand; I turned it over and over with a wild admiration ; I furtively 
hid it about me, and then felt it, as if to reassure myself of its 
reality ; but I never tossed it carelessly up in the air. I never 
thought of spending it; it could never be parted with; it had cost 
me too much; it was the little miser’s prop, stay, reward—it was 
his everything. 
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Slowly and surely I toiled; experience made me a salesman. 
I was determined that my wants should not, but that my sove- 
reigns should, increase. Can any one fancy the life I led at this 
time? I don’t think they could. Of all the shams and make- 
believes in this world, which, unfortunately, is crowded with them, 
could there be a grater sham than a ragged, miserly, boyish 
vagrant, who assumed wretchedness in order to attract pity, who 
pretended to be in want in order to win sympathy—a pitiable, 
abject, human creature, whose wretched servility was a mask to 
attain one end—namely, to find a customer for his wares? Well, 
I had not been taught any better; I could not see my life then as 
I see it now, and perhaps it was best as it was, or else I never 
should have written this story. 

Having toiled, hoarded, and grudged, as a vagrant matchseller 
for a few years, I had a mind to increase the field of my Jabours, 
and so my next step in life was to open a shop. I took one at the 
corner of a dingy, noisy, squalid-looking court—one of those 
courts that seem the refuge of the houseless and the cast-away, 
where the pitiable display of goods and the vagrant ragged cus- 
tomers have the same poverty-stricken look; where lean sloth, and 
grim poverty, and loathsome squalor run riot, and infect every- 
thing and everybody—a court that was one of those dirty slums 
of trade flowing out of one of the vast rivers of streets, and an exe 
cellent place for a miser to husband and increase his resources. I 
soon found out the articles in demand, and, by-and-by, my ee 
was filled with the usual attractive stores of such a locality, suc 
as old furniture of all kinds, house effects of a lean and wasted 
description, carpets that were never to see prosperous days any 
more, hearthrugs faded for ever, pans that had been mended to 
death almost, snuffers that seemed greased out of countenance, a 
jumbled collection of out-of-print books, sallow-looking en- 
gravings that might have put any gazer at them out of counte- 
nance; a variety of iron ware; shapeless metal spoons, blunt iron 
forks; tea trays, tea caddies, cups that must have had unwhole- 
some beverages in them once; and hosts of other things, such as 
keys, scissors, inkstands, &c. &c., all of a pitiable make ; the very 
strays, and waifs, and outcasts of household stuff. 

‘lo buy my wares as cheaply and sell them as dearly as possible, 
I stooped to the usual artifices of cunning, meanness, and hypo- 
crisy, and I continued to hoard my profits carefully and steadily. 
And as the years passed on, I soon found myself possessed of a con- 
siderable amount of money. But the gradual possession of gold— 
gold so precious to keep, that 1 deprived myself of food, rest, 
enjoyment, in order to obtain it—brought its usual concomitant 
with it—anxiety, lest it should by some means be snatched from 
me. I never thought that death might snatch me from i; but a 
terrible thought would pursue me during my days and nights, that 
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I might suddenly find my treasure wrested for me. Then I would 
gaze on it in its hiding-place, underneath the boards of a certain 
cupboard, hungrily and ardently, or make the floor resound-with 
the clear chink of the coin, and afterwards place it out of sight 


again, only to meet the terrible phantom of my fear, haunting me 
and surveying me. 


ONE day, to overcome a disappointment following a failure in 
endeavouring to sell a dilapidated feather bed to a bleared-eyed 
tinker, I went to my cupboard to con and count my sovereigns, 
when I heard the bell of my shop sound, as if it was pulled 
violently. Quickly hiding my treasure, and then taking care to 
close my, parlour door, I rushed to my place of business, but found 
no one. I gazed down the court, but could see no one who looked 
like a customer. I then searched every nook and crevice of the 
place to discover if any one unknown to myself had furtively 
entered with the intention to hide in order to rob me; but every- 
thing was quiet, there being no sign nor token whatever of a 
human presence. 

Had any one watched me? and if so, would any one follow u 
their curiosity by making a forciblej entry into my shop this 
evening so as to plunder me? Terrible as my former fears were, 
they were now intensified. ‘The burning care that was consuming 
my idle or sleepy moments was now of a white heat. Instantl 
self-preservation, which to me was the preservation of my on 
told me to remove it to another hiding-place, but none suggested 
itself to me; the lining of my bed, the hearth-stone, the interstices 
of the walls of my room, all might do, but were they safe? Soon, 
however, my dilemma came to an end, and I thought of the 
strangest, oddest of all repositories for my gold—a repository 
which even a thief might look at first and then not open. 

I would make a double-cased coffin, and place my treasure be- 
tween the boards. That night, instead of sleeping, I worked at 
my coffin, and before the morning broke I had the satisfaction to see 
my gold safely stowed in it, and placed out of sight under my bed. 

Then for some time nothing disturbed the monotonous flow of 
my days. My wants, being few, were very easily satisfied. I kept 
no servant nor assistant, and did all my own work. When I left 
my shop I always locked and barred the doors. Having had 
enough of tramping in my youth, walking for the sake of walking 
afforded me no pleasure, and except for business purposes I seldom 
wandered beyond the precincts of the court. Sometimes on a 
summer's evening, when the miserable tramps that had infested the 
dirty purlieus around me had gone to some more favoured district, 
I would venture out, attracted perhaps by the sight of a bevy of 
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happy, half naked, dirty, slovenly children dancing round an 
organ. I can’t say I entered into the spirit of the innocent. scene; 
I felt no pity for the grinder; I did not like the music, such as it 
was; I could not understand why the children could caper so 
foolishly ; I did not believe they were happy, and yet the homely 
specie faintly stirred some slumbering feeling withih me, but it 

id not stir it sufficiently to incite me to pat the children or to toss a 
halfpenny to the organ-grinder. During this time I never made 
an acquaintance; I avoided my neighbours. What cared I for 
companionship or society? I never gave nor asked for favours. I 
did not seek my kind, because I did not believe in my kind. My 
aim in life was to increase, in order to enjoy, my store of gold. The 
after-thought of what was to become of it when I had amassed it 
never took possession of me. I did not seek for affection, because 
I did not know what affection meant. I think my idea then of the 
world was something like the following: 

A great fair, where those who frequent it are either preying on 
or mocking one another; that the principle that rules life is the 
desire either to be inordinately vain or inordinately foolish ; that 
the earth is a prison, where every one is a slave to some whim or 
other, and that no one was free but myself: 

I can’t say that my thoughts shaped themselves in these words 
exactly, still these were my thoughts. 


IV. 


I po not think I mentioned that my sitting-room and bedroom 
were all in one. It was a scantily furnished apartment, containing 
an iron bedstead; a carpet whose colouring had all faded out of it; 
six chairs of various models, and nearly all of them in a half- 
ricketty condition; an ink stained, greasy surfaced table, very 
weak on its legs; two wretched daubs of pictures on the walls, 
one representing Charles I. on his way to the block, the other 
Charles II. on his way to be crowned; and a sofa, whose only 
horsehair seat was flat with the continual pressing of its number- 
less occupants before my time. Reclining on this sofa, I had a 
clear glimpse of my bed, which was opposite it, and of the dark 
coffin underneath containing my treasure. 

Somehow I was very partial to this old bit of furniture; I was 
fond of resting on it, and sometimes I would dream on it (for a 
miser has his dreams, like other people). If I had been of a philo- 
sophic turn, which I was not, I might have seen the real end of 
my life in the coffin opposite, instead of the gold that was in it. 
But the limit of all my visions was the thought of my? treasure. 
I had sold myself body and soul to ss it; all my fears verged 
to it alone; all my hopes were et in it alone; I craved naught 
else; it was my only exceeding great joy; and when I did not 
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clutch it with greedy fingers or behold it with gloating eyes, I 
worshipped it almost with a fervour I cannot express, and which 
none but a miser can fully understand. 

Reclining on this sofa one evening, I was startled out of a 
reverie I had fallen into by the loud ring of my shop door, and 
rushing to see who my late customer was, I was confronted*by a 
woman, who, without being asked, opened my sitting-room door, 
and quietly and determinedly seated herself on the best of my 
ricketty chairs. The surprise occasioned by the intrusion almost 
deprived me of speech, and as I gazed on the intruder the angry 
words coming to my lips were completely stayed, and a feelin 
similar to the one ids the sight of the children dancing aroun 
the organ had stirred within me arose in their st-ad. 

She was so completely self-possessed and still, that I had time 


- to scan her very attentively. 


Her figure was lithe, slight, and short; her face was oval and 
Grecian; her thick amber-tinted hair clung around her head in 
folds; her features were small and delicate, and her eyes were of a 
clear grey tint. Her age I could not guess; she might have been 
twenty, she might have been thirty. What struck me as peculiar 
about her was nee wonderful natty, neat, prim look, and her self- 
sustained manner. Accustomed as I was to untidiness, disorder, 
and carelessness, this exquisitely neat woman, whose dress from 
her boots to her bonnet was adjusted with such nice discrimination 
and admirable taste and perfect fitness, completely awed me and 
silenced me. 

“JT suppose you don’t know my business, Mr. Wasker?” said 
this natty creature. “I see you don’t,” she continued; “but I 
should like you to guess.” 


“In the way of business, ma’am?” was all I could hurriedly 
articulate. 

“T know you can’t guess,” she went on to say. “I’m not col- 
lecting sixpences in order to convert the natives of Japan—I don’t 
serve out loose tracts for believing fools—I don’t want money to 
repair a church—I don’t want you or any other man to be saved 
against his inclination—but I want you to give me something for 
a poor child.” 

Unable to interrupt her by reason of her quickly uttered words, 
and charmed by her extraordinary self-possessed manner and natty 
figure, I might have been silent still, but the appeal to my pocket 
at once dissolved the spell she had woven around me, and once 
more I was the grudging miser. 

“T can’t afford anything, ma’am—I have nothing, ma’am—I 
am very, very poor, ma'am,” was my reply. 

“ But you don’t know what a poor child it is,” continued my 
visitant, seemingly not at all discomfited by my churlish answer. 
“It’s little limbs have been crushed by a stone, it is a homeless 
child and an orphan, I have taken it to the hospital, and it lies 
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now in a dangerous state, and there are no loving, kind eyes to 
watch it, no tender arms to fold it in pity; I know you havea 
kind heart, and I am sure you will give me your aid by adding to 
my subscription to supply it with its wants, and perhaps it may 
recover and grow up and bless its benefactors—fancy that.” And 
she paused. 

Not at all moved by her recital, obdurate and cold as a stone, I 
still refused. She rose to go. As she disappeared from my view 
I felt inclined to call her back; perhaps if she had not retired so 
hastily I might have done so. { then went to my shop door, 
vainly endeavouring to catch a glimpse of her; but it was too 
late—she had gone. 


¥. 


I pip not sleep very soundly that night, though I soon righted 
myself with my conscience. I made excuses. I compounded for 
my unkindness. No one had taken any compassion on me when 
I was an unknown child, and what need, then, was there for me 
to feel pity for an unknown child? Still, all these comforting 
thoughts did not summon sleep. I was restless. I tossed about 
in my bed. I wasa prey to night horrors. All kinds of hopes 
and fears stood up in my mind alarmed; the figure of the woman 
haunted me with her clear grey eyes, with first a beseeching look 
and afterwards a look of horror; a crushed child put out its little 
arms towards me, she held it back. Then I fell into a dreamy, 
restless, perturbed sleep, which was only a half sleep. I knew 
where I was, and yet I seemed elsewhere. I tried to shake off 
the trammels of my wretched slumber but I could not. The bed 
seemed to crush me. I tried to cry, but my tongue was glued to 
my mouth. Consciousness and sleep seem to struggle within me, 
but some other power mightier than either overpowered me com- 
pletely. Then a strange sight appeared to my vision. The rafters 
of my floor appeared to give way; from underneath six creatures 
arose, what they were like I cannot say, I only know they were 
blacker than night and had shrouds over them. Then they 
vanished, only to reappear with something in their arms, and a 
ray of moonlight falling on that something revealed it to be, to 
my horror, my own coffin. Slowly and steadily I saw the dense 
black figures, made lurid and ghastly by the stealthy moonbeam, 
bear the coffin away; vainly I strove with my voice to bid them 
halt, vainly I endeavoured to grasp it from them, I was utterly 
powerless either to speak or to move. By-and-by I heard shrieks, 
pitiful cries, now like the voices of children, and again like the 
voice of my strange visitant. Then I heard and saw no more. 
And Nature conquering, my dreadful nightmare must have solaced 
me with that sleep [ had craved for so long. Waking at my 
usual time in the morning, combined with a sense of fatigue, I 
had the recollection of my dream. Still, to assure myself it was 
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not a dread reality, the first thing I did was to look under the bed. 
There in its place was the coffin. With a sense of relief I pro- 
ceeded to open it to convince myself that my treasure was also 
safe. I peered, I strained my glance, but my gold was not in its 
. Distracted and bewildered I would not believe my senses; 

ut again I searched to no purpose, the treasure had gone—gone 
from my possession for ever! 


THE CAPTURED CORNCRAKE. 


A captive bird! 

Never a feather slightly stirr’d ; 

Only the beautiful, bright, brown eyes, 
Questioning our human sympathies, 
Whether we give it life or death. 

Its bosom pants with a fluttering breath ; 
Here is a coin, and there a cage— 

*Tis but a turn in a bird’s life page. 


Here, children, come ! 

Carry our prize to its cornfield home; 

Past the lawn, and across the field, 

The further from men, the safer the shield ; 
Like many another, bought and sold, 

And all for the love of the creature gold. 
The world is fair, and free is the sky, 
Open its prison-bars wide—let it fly. 


In pensive mood 

Oft have I heard its jarr in the wood, 

On summer nights when the odorous firs 
Whisper the heather and gorse that stirs 
Languid and lazy on Cliffdom throned, 

While beneath the delicious ocean has droned, 
In the undertones of a lapping flow, 

To the dear old days of life long ago. 


Only a bird! 

Down poor human heart, vainly stirred ; 
Make no moan, and arouse no strife, 

These are the accidents pure of life. 

A little time, and the Master’s hand 

Will remove each shackle, unloose each band, 
Cast back the veil from the darken’d eye, 
Open the window, and let thee fly. 
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BIBIANA was successful in persuading the brigadier to do what 
he had never done before—namely, to write to the minister who 
had formerly served under him, asking to be recalled to the 
Peninsula. This was the ardent wish of his wife, as well as to be 
given his promotion in Paris. In consequence of which, a few 
‘ome after we find Bibiana, at the same time Generala Campos, 

appier, prouder, and more selfish than ever, at a fashionable 
party, seated on a sofa, the object of the attentions of the mistress 
of the house, of the gallantry of some officers of rank who had 
known and appreciated her husband for years, and of the curiosit 
of all. Bibiana, recently arrived from Paris, dressed her hair wit 
the same unbecoming simplicity as before; she wore a high dress 
of black satin, displaying her fine figure to perfection, with a 
beautiful collar of Mechlin lace, and a gold watch-chain. She only 
spoke to a few select people, and had the art of never looking at 
any but those she considered worthy of this favour, without affect- 
ing either to be absent in mind or to have her eyes fixed on an 
indifferent object. 

Bibiana, who since her arrival had seen the affection and respect 
with which her husband was treated, augmented by the notoriety 
of his friendship with the minister, knew also that the deference 
paid to herself was owing to her husband alone, did not know how 
to be affectionate enough, and praised her husband to the skies, 
not forgetting her eternal “‘ my dear,” which the ladies thought 
very affectionate, but rather in bad taste. 

When the general entered, accompanied by some friends, 
although he turned on his wife a benevolent and affectionate look, 
she saw at once he was annoyed. 

‘“‘ What is the matter with my dear Campos?” she asked of one 
of wes former companions of her husband, who had come to speak 
to her. 

“ His affairs—his affairs,” answered the person addressed; “ the 
minister wants to make him captain-general of Madrid.” 

“ Well!” exclaimed Bibiana, whose inexpressive countenance 
shone with a sudden flash of joy and pride. 

“Well, he will not accept the post,” answered the friend. 

Bibiana’s thick eyebrows were contracted with ill-disguised 
vexation, but instantly commanding herself, she said, with the 
greatest moderation: 

“He has his reasons; my Campos never does anything without 
the most praiseworthy and honourable intentions.” 
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Like most women, Bibiana understood by instinct the artifices 
of diplomacy, which, expressed by Machiavelli and Rochefoucauld, 
have given such fame to their unsympathetic writings. She knew, 
however, that a pedestal, or whatever it may be, exalts the person 
placed upon it. 

“Modesty is praiseworthy and honourable, but if exaggerated 
leads to self-distrust and degenerates,” the friend replied. “ Ma- 
dame, exaggerated virtues may turn to faults.” 

“T have never seen those of my Campos carried to this ex- 
treme,” said Bibiana; “and for what reason does he refuse the 
honourable post offered him?” 

“He says the place is not for him, nor he for the place. Can 
you imagine it?” 

“That it should be so, no; but that he should think so, yes,” 
answered Bibiana. 

“Instead of accepting it,” proceeded the friend, “ he asks for 
the command of one of the divisions which are being organised 
to go to subdue the revolt in Catalonia. You should oppose this, 
madame, for were it given him you would be separated from the 
husband you love so much.” 

“T—I separate from my Campos!” exclaimed Bibiana, with 
that quiet smile which affirms a thing not to be doubted. “No, 
no, I have never done so since I have had the happiness of bein 
his wife, and I shall always follow him wherever he goes, but wit 
still more reason where he might need my care, even dressed as a 
vivandiére.” 

“You are a model of a good wife, madame,” said the friend. 

“Not at all; he, if you like, is a model husband, as he is of all 
that is good. ‘To be able to know this as I do, it is necessary to 
know him well, live with him in intimacy, as I have been fortunate 
enough to do. It is only thus you can appreciate the goodness 
his modesty would hide, as the white clouds cover the splendour 
of the sun; that honour and Quixotic good faith—yes, Quixotic, 
which carries virtue to such a point; that charity that is not 
content with giving if the heart does not share in the gift; that 
affection he shows to all who surround him, which takes the form 
of protector, of friend, of father, and, above all, of husband, in 
which he unites all, so that if the great love I feel for him was 
not as his wife, it would be from gratitude.” 

“ You know how to praise him,” said the friend. 

“No, I know how to do him justice,” answered Bibiana. 

“You must be very happy.” ; 

“To such a degree that I would not exchange with any other 
woman, and that I would prefer to live in a cottage with my 
Campos than in a palace without him.” 

Bibiana meant what she said; but cottages in imagination are 
different from cottages in reality. The person to whom these 
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words were addressed was Luciano’s uncle, who said to him, on 
leaving Bibiana: 
“Your general, my dear nephew, has a wife like a dove, that 
coos lovingly with soft American languor.” 
The frank countenance of Luciano was overcast by a shade of 
disgust or repugnance, but he did not answer. 
“T notice you are not struck with this model of conjugal 
- love,” proceeded his uncle; “it appears you do not admire the 
generala.” 


“T value and respect everything belonging to the man I look 


upon as my second father,” answered Luciano. 


ONE may easily imagine that Bibiana used all the means in her 
power to dissuade her husband from his intention of going to the 
seat of war, and to decide in favour of the brilliant position 
offered to him; efforts that were the more sincere and pressing, as 
her ambition was equalled only by her love. 

The next morning at breakfast, while discussing this point, 
Luciano entered. The latter, after the departure of the pen 
from Puerto-Rico, had asked to be removed to the peninsula, and 
was now on leave in Madrid. Four years had passed, and now 
Luciano united to the enthusiasm of youth the common sense of 
a man of experience. 

Bibiana felt the greatest annoyance on seeing him come into 
the room. A secret instinct told her they could never agree over 
anything concerning the general, and conscience told her that 
Luciano’s interest in him he called his second father was purer, 
more noble, more disinterested than her own. In a few words the 
general acquainted the young man with the subject of their con- 
versation, and ended by asking him his opinion, or rather to sup- 
port him in his. Luciano, however, remained silent. Bibiana, 
who had not yet spoken a word, felt her cheeks glow with rage at 
Luciano’s silence. 

“Silence gives consent,” she said, bitterly. “ Your exaggerated 
love for your second father, as you call my husband, ey so 
far as to desire for him the death of a hero. Of course. For his 
unhappy and helpless wife his death would be an irreparable 
loss. You, who are a poet, would console yourself by writing his 


elegy.” 

. Tens felt such dislike towards Bibiana—there was such an 

immense disparity between them—that her ill-natured remarks 

never hurt him. So that he answered, with the greatest courtesy, 
“ Madame, I think the fate of a soldier is so doubtful, and so 


surrounded by danger in all circumstances, that I forbear advising 
VOL, LXIV. 
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him in what is certainly only a chance, but I have no reason to 
deny that were I given my choice, I should prefer to distinguish 
myself with the sword than in politics. The general taught me 
when I was a boy that the soldier has but one code, honour; and 
one manual, method.” 

“You see, Bibiana,” exclaimed the general. 

“T see,” she answered, “that balls fly easily round another 
person’s head.” 

“Madame,” replied Luciano, “ my first request to the general 
would be and now is, that if he intends to go to the seat of war 
he should take me as his aide-de-camp.” 

The general looked at Luciano in his kind and affable way, and 
gave him his hand. 

“Unhappy is the woman,” said Bibiana, in what was meant for 
a melancholy tone, but which was only harsh and bitter, “ un- 
happy is the woman who finds interposed between herself and the 
husband she loves the influence of a third person. And with 
what right?—that which is acquired by friendship? And what 
is friendship that it should wish to vie with a wife’s love?—a love 
so great, so unparalleled, so absolute, that. by its side all other love 
for man is as the glow-worm compared to Venus and Vesperus, 
the morning and evening star.” 

“How unjust you are!” exclaimed General Campos, quite 
hurt. “ Excuse her, Luciano.” 

“General, I do not complain, nor should I complain of an 
injustice that is only occasioned by her great love for you. It is 
exclusive, as far as I see, to the orbit of that star.” 

The general went with Luciano to the ministry to ask for the 
command he so earnestly desired, and at the same time to request 
that Luciano should be named his aide-de-camp. 

“T do not wish to refuse one post without asking for another,” 
said he to Luciano, “so that they should never misconstrue the 
motives I have for refusing the first.” 

“T perfectly understand you,” replied Luciano; “ there is 
nothing more logical or more consistent than to be straight- 
forward.” 

Nevertheless, when Augustin Campos left the minister’s house 
he was captain-general of Madrid; and when Luciano expressed 
his astonishment, the general answered him in an under-tone: 

“To-morrow revolt breaks out in Madrid.” 

Luciano remained silent. Refusal was impossible. Bibiana 
received the news of her husband’s appointment and of his de- 
sisting from going to Catalonia, with such joy and such an air of 
triumph, that the general was quite moved, only saw in them 
the pleasure of a good wife, while the disgusted Luciano saw in 
them nothing but vain-glory and satisfied pride. 
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VI. 
Wuar had been announced took mae in a few days. The 


inhabitants of Madrid, shut in their houses, heard with anguish 
and terror the beating of drums, the galloping of horses, the dis- 
charges of musketry and artillery, and saw all those mournful and 
atrocious preparations that the passions of man invent in this 
century which calls itself religious, humane, and progressive in its 
institutions. 

The captain-general, with Luciano at his side, always gave well- 
concerted orders, and was always to be found where there was the 
greatest danger. 

The revolt was subdued, only one large group still resisted. The 
general, to avoid bloodshed, ordered his troops to halt, and ad- 
vanced a few steps to propose surrender to the rebels. One of 
these advanced a little, and aimed at the general. Luciano, as 
quick as lightning, threw himself on the ruffian, and though he 
could not prevent the shot being fired, he changed its direction, 
and the general received in his knee the shot destined for his 
heart. Balls whistled round Luciano, but none touched him, as 
if fate wished to reward his good action. When Bibiana saw her 
husband come in on a stretcher she had no words to express her 
sorrow and fear. Day and night she watched by his bedside, with 
perfect self-devotion, without allowing any one to relieve her in’ 
her indefatigable care; she did not trouble herself about her food 
or her dress, and she barely paid attention to those people who 
hastened to render homage to the hero of that memorable day, 
among whom were the most prominent at court. The wounded 
man did not recover his senses till the third day; he remained 
some moments silent, and recovering his memory little by little, 
he exclaimed, suddenly: 

“ And Luciano?” 

“Here I am,” he answered, approaching carefully, and repress- 
ing his emotion. 

“T give up my place,” said Bibiana, retiring from the side of 
the bed. 

“My dear Bibiana, I am indebted to him for my life!” ex- 
claimed the patient. 

“To him, of course, to me you owe nothing,” replied Bibiana, 
with that propensity selfishness always has to place “ self” 
before any one else in all circumstances of life. 

“General,” observed Luciano, “it is to the assiduous and great 
care of the generala that you owe the preservation of your life.” 

The patient made signs to both of them to approach him, and 
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taking Bibiana and Luciano by the hand, he united them, and 
said, with emotion: 

“ You are my two guardian angels; and as you both love, love 
each other for my sake. Confess, Bibiana, that there are friend- 
ships that do not require to be the ties of blood to show love and 
self-abnegation, nor any sacred tie to ennoble them; and you, 
Luciano, understand that the affection of one’s own wife is deep 
and sincere, when it is felt and shown like Bibiana’s.” 

“Tt is enough for me,” said this latter, “that you should ac- 
knowledge my love; as for myself, I am so thoroughly satisfied 
with your love for me, and with that which I feel towards you, 
that I have no room for any other feeling.” 

With these words she Teft the room. Then Luciano threw 
himself into the arms of the general, and murmured in his ear: 

“Father, I can never pay the debt left me as my inheritance.” 

As the general recovered his former health, Luciano’s visits 
become less frequent, whether from Bibiana’s dislike to him, which 
every day became more marked, or whether justly or unjustly 
from the feeling Luciano felt against her. It happened that the 
poor general saw with sorrow that he withdrew from his former 
intimacy ; in vain did Bibiana endeavour to make amends for 
this loss, which pleased her so much; in vain did she assemble 
round the convalescent the society he liked most, that is to say, 
his brother officers; nothing consoled him for the absence of him 
he looked upon as his son. It was certainly strange, though not 
unheard-of, the sad situation in which the rivalry of two such 
different Joves placed the poor general, who was so gentle, so 
trusting, and so indulgent. To torment by love was to him an 
inconceivable way of showing it, when his idea of it was all 
gentleness, condescension, and abnegation. 

One day Luciano entered hurriedly, with a changed counte- 
nance. 

“You are deprived of your place,” said he to the general. 

“Deprived of his place!” exclaimed Bibiana, with as much 
indignation as astonishment. 

“Tam very glad of it, Luciano,” said the general. 

“ But you are banished,” proceeded Luciano. 

“Banished?” at the same time exclaimed the general, with 
painful surprise, and Bibiana with pale and trembling lips. 

“So it is; the opposite party has triumphed on other grounds. 
The ministry has fallen, and with it all its adherents without con- 
sideration of their services.” 

“T was not devoted to any party,” said the general. 

“ But you were friends with the minister.” 

“ And much honoured by his friendship,” exclaimed the good 
old man; “and am I a political offender for that?” 

“ Evidently, general.” 
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“‘ Perhaps they would have had me refuse a place in which there 
was danger. That would have been not only contrary to disci- 
pline, but also to my idea of honour.” 

“You say right; but it will not recal you from banishment. 
You were to be sent to Palma; my uncle has, at my request, ob- 
tained that your place of retirement should be Hinojosa, which is 
your native village.” 

“T am much obliged to him for it, Luciano,” said the general. 

“To Hinojosa, a miserable little place in the heart of Estrema- 
dura!” exclaimed Bibiana; ‘‘ what an exchange! How grateful 
we ought to be! Who could have suggested to you such an 
absurd idea?” 

“The idea of pleasing me, in which he has succeeded,” replied 
the general to this question. 

“ Because it pieases you,” replied his wife, with dissembled 
bitterness; “ you appear to care very little if I like it or not.” 

“ Neither Luciano nor I could have imagined,” said the general, 
“that you would prefer a place quite unknown to you—to my 
village.” 

“ That gentleman,” replied Bibiana, “who is neither so old, so 
modest, so obscure as you are, managed to think of it.” 

The general raised his head, and looked with astonishment at 
his wife, and did not answer her. 

“ Madame,” replied Luciano, “how could I imagine that, for a 
banishment that must necessarily be short, you would have pre- 
ferred any other place in the Peninsula to your husband’s native 
town, as it is also that of your brother-in-law, who lives there 
with your sister?” 

“JT should not have chosen for my residence a lonely village, 
because there lives in it obscure relations of my husband, who I do 
not know, and who Campos himself scarcely remembers; nor was 
I likely to wish to live in a wretched village because my sister is 
condemned to live there, who has degraded herself in her mar- 
riage, and with whom I am no longer friends on that account.” 

“Twill go and see if my uncle will rectify the mistake,” said 
Luciano, taking up his hat. 

“On no account,” exclaimed the general. 

“Why?” asked Bibiana, impatiently. 

“On the one hand, because I do not want to ask any favours,” 
answered her husband; “ the other, because this second application 
immediately after the first would be ridiculous ; but if you so dis- 
- like the idea of going to Hinojosa,” he added, kindly, “remain in 
Madrid, my dear. I shall not be long away, and, as soon as it is 
over, I will return to you.” 

Bibiana hesitated an instant; but thinking she observed an 


almost imperceptible smile on Luciano’s lips, she answered 
solemnly : 
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“Tt is true that, by remaining here, I might be of use to you; 
but no—nothing but death shall ever separate us.” 

Two days after the general and his wife set out on their journey, 
without allowing the wound in his leg, which was not yet cured, 
to serve as a pretext for deferring their departure. 


Vil. 


Hrnogosa is a large, dull, and quiet village in Estremadura, 
situated on a plain; it is bounded by mountains, which enclose it 
on all sides, and make all communication difficult. Separated from 
the few high roads which cross Spain, perhaps it owes its tran- 
quillity to its isolation. 

On coming out of a wood of oak-trees, you cross an open field, 
which is used in summer as a thrashing floor, and come to a large 
stone cross close to the village, the sign of Christianity ; it is raised 
on steps, and serves as a seat to passers-by. At the entrance of the 
village is a large stone basin, abundantly supplied with water from 
the fountain, where all the women go to draw water—an occupa- 
tion which always gives a patriarchal air to those villages which 
have escaped general improvement. In one of the streets of the 
village, called Corredera de San Diego, was a house of modest 
appearance, and-with only one floor, like the others. Over the 
door was a coat of arms, carved roughly, and which was partially 
covered with that black and yellow moss which time and exposure 
to the weather had produced. 

You entered this house by a wide porch, which had on each 
side a great door, and which communicated with two large 
saloons, never opened but on some great occasion, such as a birth, 
a wedding, or a funeral. Three divisions in the life of man, the 
beginning, the object, and the end, which are so solemn, and at 
which religion is always called in to preside, even when at other 
times it is forgotten. In front of the porch there was another 
door, which opened into a large hall, which again opened into a 
rustic gallery leading to a spacious yard, in which were the stables, 
the bakehouse, the oven, and the straw loft; in fact, all the 
servants’ offices, with separate entrances. 

On each side of the door in the hall there were two large rooms; 
one was the kitchen of the master of the house, the other of the 
servants. In the former, in which they did not cook, and which 
would be more properly called the dining-room, there was an im- 
mense chimney-piece, which occupied all one side of the room; 
all through the winter they kept up a great fire by throwing on 
whole logs. On each side there were placed against the walls 
benches covered with woollen cushions, which were quite as good 
as the benches of modern cities In a recess in the wall, with 
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shelves, there were placed, with the greatest regularity, great 
pitchers full of water, exquisitely clear; on the shelves there were, 
neatly arranged, a collection of small earthern vessels of odori- 
ferous earth from Salva Sierra, of different sizes and shapes. 

In the tiled kitchen of the servants was all the traffic of the 
house, and a stone staircase which led to the granaries and garrets, 
which were between the roof and the ceiling of the room. On 
each side of the hail were the doors of the sitting-rooms and bed- 
rooms, the windows of which looked on to a kitchen-garden, in 
which were cultivated flowers and medicinal herbs. These inner 
rooms, which communicated with the saloons, had glass windows, 
while those of the saloons, that looked on to the streets, had oil- 
skin instead. 

The reason of this was, that the bad ideas of the future de- 
fenders of the country, that is to say, the generation which is to 
succeed the present one, had sworn mortal hatred and extermina- 
tion of the glasses; the street-boys, who before now have been 
victorious, had rebelled against glasses, and had triumphed with- 
out barricades with their usual arms. 

In the kitchen of the master of the house, which we have already 
described, there sat one afternoon before the fire in a comfortable 
American arm-chair, a young woman neatly and simply dressed, 
she had in her arms a beautiful boy, whom she was nursing; a 
negress seated on the ground, busily arranging the beautiful curls 
of a little girl of three years old; and a boy of five, who ran 
towards the door to meet 2 young man. He wore a suit of fine 
black deerskin, which consisted of a jacket and a pair of trousers, 
which fell over gaiters of the same material. 

“Papa, papa, where is Cimaron?” 

‘‘What, has he not yet come in?” replied the sportsman, 
whistling, when a beautiful hound burst into the room, and, after 
licking his master’s hand, he ran to the little boy, and they began 
caressing each other. ‘The little girl with the beautiful curls 
escaped from the hands of the negress, who was holding her, and 
ran towards the hunter, who received her in his arms; and even 
the baby welcomed him with a smile. 

“JT bring you a hare and two partridges, Feliciana,” said the 
hunter, addressing the young woman seated in the arm-chair. 

“ And I in exchange am waiting to give you a piece of news 
which is as surprising as it is unexpected.” 

“Tf it is about politics, lock it up and throw away the key.” 

“Do I ever trouble myself about politics? It is family news, 
and very agreeable.” 

“Ts it that the sausages have turned out well?” 

“Nothing about eating; it is something of more importance. 
It is that my sister Bibiana and the general are coming here.” 

“ What are you saying? Has she written to tell you so?” 
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“No, she does not trouble herself much about me; she has not 
even answered my letter, in which I asked after her husband, when 
he was wounded. The cousin of the general told me they were 
coming; Uncle Michael, to whom he has written, asking him to find 
them a house.” 

“Your sister, the Parisian lady, the capitana generala, accus- 
tomed to live in the capital, at Hinojosa! How is that?” 

“Tt appears they have not only deprived him of his office, but 
they have also banished him.” 

“ General Campos?” 

“The same.” 

“Tt can’t be.” 

“Tt can be, as it is the case. Ah, Pepe, how both my children 
and myself should thank God that you retired from the army.” 

“ You wished it; you preferred your property to be invested 
in land.” 

“Not mine, Pepe—our’s, our children’s. You are not sorry 
that you did so; you have been lucky enough to increase the 
fortune of your children, and you live in your native town, among 
your friends, happy, content, and at your ease.” 

“No, I am not sorry, and you have contributed to it, making 
our position as agreeable to me as to yourself. How much better 
it is to do so, than to have our fortune invested in useless splendours, 
as your sister has done, and prides herself on her good sense and 
superiority.” 

“ But she has no children,” she said, excusing her sister. 

“Neither does she desire them.” 

“ Perhaps she says so to hide her disappointment from her good 
husband.” 

“ You are mistaken, Feliciana. Selfishness cares for no one but 
self; it does not care for parents, husband, or children.” 

“Don’t be unjust. Bibiana loved Campos.” 

“ She loved the general, who made her generala.” 

“She loved her father.” 

“What she loved him for was his money. If he had failed, 
perhaps that exaggerated love would have been reduced to the 
most perfect indifference.” 

“ What ill-natured things you are saying!” exclaimed Feliciana, 
in a tone of expostulation. ; 

“ Which does not prevent its being as true as the Gospel.” 

“You never liked Bibiana.” 


“You never said a truer word; but I only paid her in her 
own coin.” 


_ “It was childish of me to tell you that she opposed our mar- 

“ And now you ate a woman, would you be more reserved?” 

“No; but I should be more prudent.” 
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“To receive your sister, who is such a great lady,” said Villareza, 
lying back on the bench, and warming his feet at the blazing fire, 
eT os you will take off this cotton dress, and this India silk 
handkerchief you wear round your neck; for though certainl 
they are very becoming to you, you must put on stays, a silk 
dress, a lace collar, and a head-dress.” 

Feliciana interrupted her husband with a merry peal of laughter, 
and exclaimed: 

“ Are you laughing at me? I, who am nursing, wear stays? 
To turn out my spoilt and faded finery to meet my sister? I am 
too old to dress up.” 

“You will see io she will present herself,” said her husband. 

“She is a slave to her high position, and to the fashionable 
world, in which she lives; I, my dear, am free in my quiet circle, 
independent in my domestic life.” 

“So much outcry for liberty,” said Villareza, merrily ; “who 
longs for it least, enjoys it most. But the thing will be, when her 
excellency comes, she will think what a pair of geese we are.” 

“Yes,” said Feliciana; “but when she has lived with us, on 
terms of intimacy, she will think how happy we are.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the mother of Villareza, 
who was active, ready, good, but rather silly, and who entered the 
room, saying: 

“ Come and lunch, children. It is necessary, Feliciana, that you 
should give us plenty to eat, to satisfy the hunger of this robust 


native of Estremadura. You, my son, have been out shooting, 
and must be hungry; and these children, who are always running 
about, and have an appetite that is never satisfied.” 
“ Grandmamma,” said the boy, “ Cimaron is also hungry too.” 
“He shall eat also, my dear,” replied the grandmother. “In 
the house that God blesses there is food for all: for its owners, its 
friends, its servants; for the poor, and for all God’s animals. 
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THE FIDDLER OF THE RHINE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI AUGU. 


I. 


“For shame, drunkard !—for shame, Simon Toll! Whata state to 
be in! Killing your body, ruining your soul! Dissipating al) that 
you have, and the little that you earn! Sending your wife to the 
grave, and letting your children die of hunger! What an abomina- 
tion! I do not speak for myself; it is long since you have wrought 
my ruin.” 

“Father ... Father-in-law! I...1...” 

“Hold your tongue! A pretty fellow, lying in the gutter like a 
pig! You who was to have been a great artist!—you who was to 
_ rivalled the capellmeister of Spires! For shame, Simon !—for 
shame !”” 

“I... I will make them dance, father! till . . . till the day of 
the last judgment.” 

“Yes! the pupil of the illustrious Meister Wolfram is now a 
miserable fiddler!” 

“ But I promise you, Father Gottlieb!” 

“Come, get up! And don’t break your Stradivarius, the gift of the 
meister.” 

And, so saying, old Gottlieb helped his son-in-law to get out of 
the gutter, and conducted him into the cottage which they had tenanted 
for the last six months, on the outskirts of the picturesque village of 
Pirmaseus, in the midst of the Vosges and in the Palatinate, on the 
left bank of the Rhine. 

Such scenes as we have depicted were, alas! too common. Scarcely 
a week passed by without Simon Toll coming back inebriated from 
some kirchweihe, or village festival. His poor wife had long ceased 
to complain, for when he was in his cups he was quarrelsome, and 
would even raise his hand on his father-in-law, whose reproaches ex- 
asperated him. But the next day, when his reason was restored, he 
would weep for his folly, and humbly and contritely sue for pardon of 
his wife, of his father-in-law, and even of his children, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. 

Hence it was that he was still loved, notwithstanding his grievous 
failing, notwithstanding the sorrows that he occasioned, and notwith- 
standing the wrong done to old Gottlieb, whose little fortune he had 
dissipated. Only one incurable grief rent the bosom of his father-in- 
law. He had given him the hand of his only daughter, Gertrude, be- 
cause he had faith in his future. Simon Toll, when eighteen years of 
age, had given promises of becoming a distinguished artist. He had 
sunk to the gutter! 

Wolfram, the capellmeister of the Prince-Archbishop of Cologne, 
had been so struck with the precocious talents of young Simon, son 
of the organist of Pirmaseus, that he not only instructed him, but took 
him with him to Italy, where the young musician had charmed the 
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dilettanti. Simon Toll was proficient on the organ, sang: like a prima 
donna, aud drew forth extraordinary notes from his violin. The 
meister cherished him as his son, and looked forward to the time when 
he would take his place in the cathedral of Cologne. 

Unfortunately, Meister Wolfram had been summoned by the 
Czarina Elizabeth to the court of Russia; Simon Toll, who was 
married and had a family, took up his abode, for sake of economy, in 
his own village of Pirmaseus. Here he was obliged, for want of 
better employment, to play at public balls and kirchweihes ; the con- 
sequence of which was that he acquired at these places a habit of in- 
dulging in the generous wines of the Rhine to excess, became altogether 
dissipated in his habits, and, step by step—after his father-in-law had 
expended his little all in the support of his wife and family, for he 
brought nothing home—he became utterly reckless, seeking to drown 
his sorrows in confirmed drunkenness. 

It was a Sunday evening when the sad scene we have just depicted 
occurred, close by his humble abode, on his return from a festival at a 
neighbouring village. The next day, as usual, he promised to reform, 
with tears in his eyes. But the very Thursday afterwards he had to 
attend a ball at the Schuhmacher Stube, or “ Shoemaker’s Hall,” and 
he was brought home dead drunk. 

This time Simon fell ill. His constitution was not of the strongest, 
and he had to keep his bed till the following Sunday. He had pro- 
mised to attend on that day the festival of Riunthal, a village close by 
Annweiler, so named after Anne, wife of the Emperor Barbarossa. 
There was no bread, nothing in the house to eat. Old Gottlieb was 
mournful and downeast, the children were crying, and the young wife 
was praying before a crucifix in black wood. 

The heart of Simon melted at the scene of domestic misery which 
his evil ways had wrought. He went to his wife, and, raising her up, 
“T swear,” he said, extending his feverish hand towards the cross, 
“that if Heaven permits me to get as far as Rinnthal, I will not 
drink, but will bring back my earnings this very night.” 

“Amen!” ejaculated Father Gottlieb. “Go, Simon; and may 
Heaven give you strength to keep your promise!” 

“Should I fail,” exclaimed Simon, “ may all the spirits of dark- 
ness...” 

But Gertrude did not let him finish. She hastened to place her 
hand upon his mouth. 

“Hold your tongue!’ she ejaculated—“ hold your tongue! Do 
you forget that the mountain which you have to go over is haunted ?” 
Simon shuddered involuntarily. 


Il. 


Prrmasevs was at that epoch a mere village, but is now an indus- 
trious little town, celebrated for its excellent slippers, perched on the 
side of a mountain in one of the most picturesque regions of the 
Vosges, on the road from Landau to Deux-Ponts. It obtained a cer- 
tain amount of celebrity in the religious wars of the sixteenth century, 
and not far off is an enormous wall of rocks, where three battalions of 
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French republicans perished in 1793. They were betrayed, and hur- 
ried, men and waggons, over the precipice in the darkness of night. 

The district in question presents the most marvellous contrasts. 
On one side is a peaceful valley, with meadows enamelled with flowers 
and diversified by clumps of chesnut-trees ; on the other, dark forests, 
with broken, jagged rocks jutting out of the darkness, and with 
glimpses of ravines so deep and so obscure that the eye cannot pene- 
trate into them. The valley is known as the Blumenthal, or that of 
“ flowers ;”” the rocky recesses in the rear comprise the Kugelfelsen, 
so called because it launches forth at times boulders of quartz, as if 

rojected from a crater; the Berenfelsen, or the Bears’ Rock, with 
its two dark caverns; and the “ witches’ stronghold,” an old volcanic 
upland, the enormous and chaotic masses of which, scattered about, 
present the most fantastic appearances, especially by moonlight. One 
would fancy the ruins of a whole city, with domes, towers, colonnades, 
gable-ends, gates, and walls. No wonder that in those days strange 
tales were current in connexion with this wild spot. They are, indeed, 
still to be heard in the remote cottagers’ huts. 

Now, when Simon Toll the fiddler perceived the chaotic confusion 
of rocks to his left, on his way to Rinnthal, he shuddered at the idea 
of the oath he had nearly taken in the name of the spirits of darkness. 
He had, however, so often passed the same road, at least by daylight, 
that he soon recovered himself, and keeping clear of the mysterious 
precincts by elbowing its skirts, he arrived a little after noon, his 
fiddle under his arm, at Rinnthal. 

Simon had been impatiently expected, and he was received with 
acclamations when he made his appearance at the portals of the 
hostelry where the ball was to be given. Every one held out to him 
his schoppe of wine, but, to the surprise of all, he declined the prof- 
fered cup. To refuse to drink with an acquaintance was almost an 
insult, and more than one was inclined to feel it as such. 

The anticipated dance, however, soon cleared the brows of the 
hearty young rustics. The different groups took their places, and 
the first notes of Simon’s fiddle made themselves heard. But alas! 
the poor fiddler was exhausted by sickness and by his long walk. At 
the end of ten minutes he felt that his arm was failing him. A few 
discordant sounds made the dancers raise their heads. 

“ Why, Simon!” shouted out Franz, one of the most boisterous of 
the villagers, “do you no longer know how to play a waltz? You 
are forgetting both your art and your politeness.” 

“There must be something the matter with our minstrel,” observed 
another; “ why, he refused our schoppe!” 

“ Has some one cast a spell over you?” ventured a third. 

Simon left off. He was fairly done for. , 

“ You must drink a goblet, minstrel!’ resumed Franz. “ Why did 
you not take a restorative before beginning the waltz ?” 

The unfortunate musician shook his head sorrowfully. 

“ T have made a vow,” he muttered, “to drink no more.” 

At these words there arose a general laughter. A cross fire of 
jokes and rustic witticisms assailed Simon Toll. 

“ He must be made to drink by force,” they shouted unanimously ; 
“by that means he will not have broken his vow.” 
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No sooner said than done. The minstrel was at once surrounded. 
Some held his arms, whilst others poured their great goblets of wine 
down his throat. They then insisted upon his taking some refresh- 
ment, and after the lapse of balf an hour and some additional liba- 
tions, Simon was at his place, his eyes glittering, his cheeks heightened 
in colour, and his whole face illuminated, playing with his wonted 
vigour, and making the young men and the pretty girls of Rinnthal 
jump with joy. 

It is true that he said to himself that he had broken his vow. But 
had he not been forced to do so? And then, again, could he have 
played at all if he had not taken a restorative P 

But, after each dance, the villagers came back to the charge, and 
from goblet to goblet, under the pretext of sustaining his strength, 
Simon Toll finished by night-time in being completely inebriated. 

Rinnthal is several leagues from Pirmaseus. The musician was not 
allowed to return home that night. Besides, every kirchweihe lasts 
three days, and though they generally only dance on the Sunday, still 
they wished to detain him for the next day. 

Next morning, Simon was obliged to imbibe a goblet to drive away 
the memory of the bad dreams that had troubled him during the night. 
This was followed by another and another. 

This lasted till the third day. But on the third day only the in- 
veterate drinkers remain at the kirchweihe. The young girls had re- 
turned to their work, and ordinary drinkers, weary of libations to 
which they were not accustomed, had withdrawn from the bout. Simon 
held on with Franz and a few others till noon. His pocket was full 
of silver groschen. In this point, at least, he had kept his promise. 
He returned with his earnings, for the reason that the villagers, grati- 
fied by his having drunk with them, had defrayed the expenses. So 
he started on his way back to Pirmaseus, cheering himself with a 
song. 

But, alas! It was the middle of June, the sun was hot, the road 
dusty, and his throat soon so dry that he was forced to drink at the 
first wayside public-house that he came to. And there were so many 
public-houses on the way—so many stations to do. 

The result of so many stoppages was, that he did not reach the 
mountain-forest till nigh eight o’clock in the evening, with his pocket 
nearly empty. What was worse was, that it appeared to him that the 
trees began to dance by his side, and that the road became narrower 
and narrower. Every moment, also, to the right or to the left, he 
stumbled into the side ditches. 

“The devil take it!” he ejaculated, with the hiccup of a drunken 
man. “ How narrow the road has got! And these trees that waltz 
without my playing to them!” 

After a time he came to the foot of the hills where the road began 
to ascend, and there were no more ditches. 

“Ah!” he laughed, with the half-idiotic laugh of a drunkard. 
“Ah! no more ditches, and I can dance with the big trees—ah! ah!” 

Supporting his unsteady person on the long trunks of the pine-trees 
that lined his way, now on one side and then on the other, he at length 


emerged from the forest upon the heaths, and beyond this all was stone 
and bare rock. 
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Still he held on by the beaten track for a time, but, once among 
the rocks, he found himself involved in such a labyrinth of huge stones, 
some upright, some fallen, that he could no longer determine his 
whereabouts. After struggling for some time amidst a confusion of 
rocks, that kept becoming worse and worse, he at length found it im- 
possible to proceed any farther. 

He was in the very heart of the “ witches’ stronghold!” Striking 
against the angular edge of a long stone, flat as a sepulchral slab, he 
fell down full length upon it. He tried to get up, but could not. 
After some futher vain efforts, accompanied with inarticulate sounds, 
Simon Toll fell asleep with his Stradivarius by his side. 


III. 


As the first stroke of midnight struck at the convent of Franciscans 
at Pirmaseus, the minstrel felt himself suddenly awoke. 

He found himself, without being able to explain how it came about, 
under the high grey walls of the old monastery, in the company of 
three monks, having their hoods drawn over their faces. Two kept 
behind him, whilst the third, who was of gigantic stature, preceded 
him, pointing in silence with his extended arm to the top of the street. 
oo ‘aie he knew perfectly well, led towards the Lutheran 
church. 

What filled him with surprise, however, as he looked in the direc- 
tion indicated by the monk, was that about half way up the street a 
great light appeared to come from the windows of an uninhabited 
house, which was formerly an hostelry. The monk, who was in front, 
began to move onwards, making signs to him to follow. 

“Where are we going ?”’ inquired the musician. 

“To the hostelry of the White Eagle,” replied the monk. 

At the sound of this voice, which had in it something sepulchral, 
Simon Toll shuddered from top to toe. Was it really a living man 
who spoke to him? He examined the Franciscan more closely, and 
he heard a dry monotonous sound beneath his grey cloak, but he at- 
tributed it to the chaplet of bones that hung from his white girdle. 

As he walked he could not help fancying that he detected something 
in the movements and bearing of the monk that reminded him of Dom 
Pascal, the former prior, who had been interdicted and excommuni- 
cated for his dissolute life. But Dom Pascal, the prior of the Fran- 
ciscans, had been dead for now some years past! 

“It was, nevertheless, both his height and his walk,” thought 
Simon. “Strange—very strange!’ he muttered to himself. And 
then he said, aloud: “ What are we going to do at the White 
Eagle ?” 

“ Attend the wedding of my god-daughter Margaret, the daughter 
of Master Becker,” replied the same hollow and sepulchral voice. 

Simon stopped stupefied. The daughter of Master Becker had been 
dead for now ten years, killed by her husband in a fit of jealousy—a 
tragedy to which the prior Dom Pascal had been, according to common 
report, no stranger. 

The poor fiddler felt more and more uneasy; but still he ventured 
upon another question. 
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* But,” said he, “I thought that the White Eagle was no longer an 
hostelry, and that it belonged to a tanner of Deux-Ponts, since Mar- 
garet’s husband disappeared from the neighbourhood ?” 

“ Walk, and ask no more questions, Simon! You will be paid in 
golden fredericks, if you make the nuptial guests dance merrily.” 

“Strange—very strange!” again muttered Simon. 

They were approaching the old hostelry, and Simon Toll began to 
feel that his hair was rising on his head. A strong impulse came over 
him to make a bolt of it, but, turning round, he saw that the two other 
monks were close on his steps, walking with the same dry, rattling 
sound as if they were impelled by springs. He resigned himself to his 
fate, and moved on in the rear of the Franciscan. But a cold clammy 
dew pervaded his brow. Arrived at the hostelry of the White Eagle, 
the sound of voices reassured him somewhat. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, “ people who wish to dance cannot 
be very terrible.” 

Following the Cordelier, he entered, and soon found himself in a 
vast room brilliantly lighted, in which a numerous and lively company 
was assembled.- Men and women were well dressed, and even flowers 
were not wanting. As soon as he appeared, his fiddle in his hand, 
“ Ah! here he is—here he is!’ was shouted on all sides. 

“ Welcome, Simon Toll!” said those who were nearest to him. © 

Every one, indeed, received him with a smiling countenance, but he 
could not recognise any that he know. 

“ Perhaps,” thought he, “it is the tanner of Deux-Ponts who has 
arrived with his relatives and friends to inaugurate his new habitation. 
But the monks ?” 

He turned round, but could not see them. In the mean time the 
guests were exclaiming, “ The fiddle! the fiddle! a waltz! Simon 
Toll, play a new waltz !” 

Mounting on a kind of platform, he at once prepared himself to 
grant their request. 

“Come,” he said to himself, as he got his instrument in tune, 
“these good people only want to enjoy themselves, and, besides, have 
I not been promised to be paid in golden fredericks ?” But it was in 
vain that he endeavoured to fortify himself with reasons. His bow 
only drew discordant sounds from the strings. 

“ Poor boy!’ exclaimed some one who saw that his hand trembled, 
“he wants refreshment. Here! Meister Becker, bring a goblet of 
Forst. That will steady his nerves.” 

Simon opened his eyes to an inordinate extent when he saw, at these 
words, the late host of the White Eagle make his way through the 
crowd, and, shortly afterwards, his deceased daughter Margaret appear 
in bridal garments, a smile on her lips, and in her hand a silver salver 
and a huge glass of purest crystal, in which the renowned wine of the 
Palatine glittered lustrous as gold. 

“Drink to my happy espousals, handsome Simon!” she said, with 
a kindly expression. 

Simon hesitated. His knees trembled under him. “ Decidedly,” 
he thought, “it is not the tanner and his guests. Why, here are 
Becker and his pretty daughter Margaret, as 1 saw them in my youth. 
Strange—very strange!” 
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But Margaret placed the goblet in his hand, and looked so affec- 
tionately at him, that he felt ashamed of his doubts. He lifted the 
glass to his lips, and emptied it at one draught, but not without an 
effort. The imbibition effected, however, he entertained no doubts 
whatsoever as to the wine possessing a marvellous bouquet. 

He felt, indeed, an unwonted fire circulating in hisveins. Inspira- 
tion took possession of his soul, and his bow drew forth the most har- 
monious music. This acted as a signal to the guests. Selecting their 
partners, they were soon, for the most part, involved in the animated 
evolutions of a waltz. The very light seemed to have acquired a new 
brilliancy. 

But whilst he was thus absorbed in his professional duties, the 
minstrel could not help casting an inquiring look around him. He 
soon perceived that here and there a few persons were conversing in a 
low tone, and that they now and then cast furtive and malicious 
glances athim. He soon distinguished about a dozen of these ill-dis- 
posed guests, and gradually he made out their features as having been 
once familiar to him. 

There was no mistake about that personage near the window. It 
was the old shoemaker, Stiefel, who, when he was alive, waxed rich at 
the expense of his workmen, and gave them blows when they asked for 
their wages. And who was that with a fatuous leer close by but 
Catherine Pracht, who abandoned her children and fled the country 
with an Italian. Then, again, leaning over the buffet, and ever re- 
plenishing his goblet, there was Hans de Weinau, the most notorious 
drunkard of his day, and whose dissipation led him to a premature 
grave. And, as a boon companion, there stood by his side Henri de 
Frauentod, accused of having made away with the woman whom he 
seduced. 

Nearer to him, his brows contracted and his forehead furrowed, was 
Karl Zorn, who killed his brother in a fit of passion. Farther off, 
Michel Degenbart, duellest and assassin, twisting his moustache with 
one hand and carressing the handle of his sword with the other. 

In a corner of the room, seated at a table, was the gambler, Conrad 
Speil, throwing loaded dice against others still more ingeniously falsi- 
fied, and cast with trembling hand by the bald-headed usurer, Wucher. 
Geldlieb, the miser, who had perished of hunger on a sack of reichs- 
thalers (rix dollars), was watching both with a malignant grin, but 
without perceiving that the light-fingered Franz Dieb was appro- 
priating to himself a bad ducat from the pocket of his worn-out 
doublet. 

Simon Toll recognised them all, and he remembered, at the same 
time, that they had all been dead for now some time past. But he no 
longer shuddered. The generous Forst had worked its charm. The 
waltz was still kept up with unbated vigour. Suddenly the convent 
bell tolled half-past twelve. It was as if acold wind had swept across 
the room. The aspect of the whole festival underwent a change. The 
lights burnt dim ; the garlands of flowers that fell over the walls and 
windows in festoons faded away; the great draperies seemed to hang 
as if in mourning. All colour went. The room itself assumed a dull 
grey uniform tint. 
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At the same time the faces of the guests, which, under the excite- 
ment of wine and dance, had glowed with such unnatural brilliancy, 
became cadaverous; and to the jocund voices of a happy party suc- 
ceeded strange, disagreeable, and discordant sounds, mingled with un- 
earthly laughs. The laughs came especially from the quondam ac- 
quaintances of Simon, who now gathered around the platform on which 
he stood, grimacing at him with a kind of satanic ribaldry. 

Still the waltzers did not cease. The grey mass rushed on, and 
turned with an almost delirious frenzy, whilst the minstrel himself, 
impelled by some magic power, drew from his old Stradivarius such 
rapid movements, that nothing human could have kept time with them, 
and notes so sharp, that no living ear could have endured them. 

But the malignant spectres that were grouped around him kept 
narrowing their circle and getting closer. Lifting up their fingers, 
they said to one another in a tone of mockery : 

“Tt is Simon Toll! Simon Toll, the great musician !”’ 

“Simon Toll, who plays the fiddle at fairs and public-houses! 
Simon Toll, the pupil of Meister Wolfram !” 

“Simon Toll, the drunkard !” : 

“Simon Toll, who drinks all that he earns !” 

“Simon Toll, who has ruined old Gottlieb, his father-in-law !” 

“Simon Toll, who has let his wife Gertrude and his children die of 
hunger. 

«Phey were all buried this very morning—all three in the same 

rave !” 
’ And then they all howled together : 

“ Fie! fie! fie! Simon, you will be one of us! Make haste! Hu! 
hu! hu! Simon Toll, the drunkard !”’ 

The convent-bell sounded again. It struck twelve and three- 
quarters. 

A gust of wind put out the light at the same moment. The grey 
garbs of the guests became nothing more than white shrouds, and 
Simon could only distinguish hideous death’s-heads turning in the 
gloom of night, athwart which pale moonbeams played fatastically. 

Finally, the walls themselves disappeared, and the minstrel found 
himself on the brink of the precipice which bounds the “ witches’ 
stronghold” to the north. His platform was a stone of vast dimensions. 
Before him, in the enfractuosities of the rocks, in the place of 
draperies and garlands of flowers, were vultures, vampire-bats, and 
owls, beating their wings after a strange and unusual fashion. 
Viscous snails, toads with warty poisonous exudations, and trea- 
cherous wily snakes, crept by at his feet; while enormous lizards 
crawled up his knees and put out their tongues at him. 

A frightful discordant noise, mingled with howling blasphemies, 
had succeeded to the boisterous sounds of a short time previous. 
Phantoms danced around him in an infinite number of circles—the 
one circumscribed within the other, and, as each passed individually 
before the minstrel in his infernal round, he or she favoured him with 
a grimace, as if engaged in a contest as to which should be most 
terrifying and hideous. 


“Hoo! hoo! hoo!” screeched the night-birds. 
VOL. LXIV. 
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“Hu! hu! hu!” shouted the phantoms. 

The moon’s crescent illuminated the scene with a vague pale light. 
Simon drew from his faithful Stradivarius sounds that no longer 
belonged to this world. 

* Hoo! hoo! hoo!” continued the winged and rapacious monsters 
of darkness. 

“Hu! hu! hu!” re-echoed the turning, twisting skeletons; and 
Simon heard their bones rattling under their shrouds. 

Suddenly, once more the convent-bell made itself heard; but this 
time, sonorous and vibrating, it threw one o’clock in the morning to 
the mountain echoes. 

There was a horrible shout—the shout of despair of the damned, 
which seemed to alarm the very rocks, and the infernal host, tumbling 
over the poor minstrel, cast itself in a confused incongruous and head- 
long mass over the precipice, and disappeared. 


IV. 


Tris time Simon Toll really awoke. He had rolled from the stone, 
which had served him as a couch, into the mossy lichens below. His 
hand still held convulsively by his fiddle. 

He rubbed his eyes, and then took a look around. Morn was just 
_ dawning. Over his head, in a crevice of the rock, an ow] was still 
screeching its lugubrious Hoo! hoo! With its great round pupils 
standing out in relief of its flat head, it looked maliciously at the poor 


minstrel. 

As he contemplated the accursed spot where he had passed the 
night, he wondered if what had happened to him was a horrible dream 
or a monstrous reality. His ears still tingled, his blood seemed still 
to boil in his arteries, his teeth shook, and his hair was still moist with 
a cold clammy perspiration. 

He rose up, and began to descend the slope of the bewitched 
mountain with a hurried step. Arrived at the forest, he did not care to 
peer into its depths, so fearful was he of discovering any traces of the 
frightful visions of the previous night. He even dreaded to raise his 
eyes when he reached the valley of the Blumenthal, for the willows 
that bordered the rivulet seemed as if fantastically crowned with grey 
hair. 

He only began really to recover himself when he came in sight of 
the houses of Pirmaseus, the rising sun just gilding the spire of the 
Lutheran church. Soon he made out his own cottage in front of the 
others. The shutters were fastened. 

He knocked at the door; no one answered. He knocked again ; 
still silence. He knocked louder; nothing. The house was silent 
as a tomb. 

He felt sick at heart, his legs failed him, and he had to lean against 
the door-sill for support. The dread words of the spectres—* They 
have died of hunger—they were all three buried this morning in the 
same grave’”’—came back to his mind. He made his way to the great 
stone cross which rose up at a short distance by the side of the high- 
way, and kneeling down, he began to weep and pray, and buried 
his head in the dust. 


at 
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“ What are you doing there, Simon Toll?” asked his neighbour 
bs a on his way to the forest. “What are you moaning 
about ?” 

“T have lost my dear wife and my darling children,” replied Simon, 
his face bathed in tears under the impression of his horrible dream. 

“ Why, you are grieving when you ought to rejoice.” 

Simon looked at his neighbour angrily, believing that he was trifling 
with his feelings. 

“ Don’t you know what has happened to them ?” continued Wald- 
mann, quietly. 

“ Alas!” replied the minstrel, as he bowed his head. 

“ Why truly it was for the best, since you could no longer support 
your family by playing at the kirchweihe.” 

Simon covered his face with his hands. “Poor Gertrude! My 
children, whom I loved so dearly !” 

“ Listen, Simon Toll! Ifa neighbour may be permitted to give you 
some good advice, I would recommend you to go and join them as 
quickly as possible.” 

The minstrel rose up with fire in his eyes. He clenched his fists. 
“Yes, you are right, Waldmann. Iamawretch. The best thing I 
can do is to follow them—to go and hang myself.” 

“Why hang yourself? Are youmad? You must go to Cologne, 
and throw yourself at the feet of your old meister, Wolfram, who re- 
turned from Russia loaded with honours and presents, came on Sun- 
day to Pirmaseus, and yesterday took away all your family with him. 
They waited two days for you, but as you did not come back, why 
they went without you.” 

“What do you say? Is it possible! Meister Wolfram! My 
children at Cologne!” 

“ Just as I tell you.” 

“ Oh, my Saviour!” exclaimed Simon, almost suffocated with hap- 
piness. Again he fell on his knees, and stretched forth his arms to 
heaven, but this time it was in gratitude. ‘ May your holy name be 
blessed! You have sorely proved me, but I thank you, O Lord. 
For the future, I will be another man.” 

He at once set forth on his journey to Cologne, playing in the vil- 
lages and towns in order to meet the expenses of his journey, but 
never drinking except to satisfy his thirst. 

It was a Sunday morning when he arrived at the old city of Agrip- 
pina, the home of Saint Bruno, of Voudel, and of Rubens, the legen- 
dary city of the eleven thousand virgins, the city of a hundred 
churches, with its Gothic cathedral with a hundred columns, each a 
hundred feet high ! 

Humbled, and with a contrite heart, Simon Toll at once directed 
his steps towards one of the most grandiose and most perfect specimens 
of Christian architecture in all Europe. There, lost under its immense 
vault, he prostrated his face upon the pavement, and implored the 
mercy of God. 

A priest was at that moment ascending the altar, in order to admi- 


nister consolation to a few pious persons who were desirous of ap- 
proaching the holy table. 
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A sudden inspiration came over Simon. He made his way up the 
narrow staircase that led up to the organ-loft. He found there the 
blower, who was an old acquaintance. So, taking his seat, he began 
playing, just as the priest was pronouncing the Agnus Dei, a melod 
so soft and so touching that those below thought that the angels 
themselves had descended from above to join the choir. Three several 
times the voice of Simon Toll was heard above the notes, chanting 


Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis ! 


“ Amen!’’ responded a voice behind. 

Simon turned round. There stood by his side a man with a grey 
beard, in a black velvet doublet, his eye moist, and his whole counte- 
nance giving evidence of the deepest emotion. It was Meister Wol- 
fram, who opened his arms to the repentant sinner. 

Simon Toll was ever afterwards sober and studious. He acquired 
great renown, became capellmeister to one of the sovereign-princes 
of Germany, was the glory of his teacher, the joy of old Gottlieb, and 
the centre of affection of his wife and children. 


THE BACHELOR’S STORY. 
BY FATHER TRISTRAM. 


Axas! alas! how many years 
have pass’ Py, 
still, as time goes ing on, 
A bachelor am 4 _ 


Ah! once to me the ladies fair 
Were affable enough ; 

But now I’m thought by some a dore, 
And by the rest a muff. 


I may to them appear like fur ; 
The fact I 

It doubtless is because ofttimes 
I am a good deal bored. 

I once was young and innocent, 
The term, I think, is green, 

And many paradoxes strange 
I in my life have seen : 

For in the spring-tide of my days, 
By fortune ill attended, 

The higher up life’s hill I climbed, 
The lower I descended. 

Yet of those early days of mine 
I feel that I must tell, 

Wher I, though not a hermit quite, 
Came in for many a “ sed/.” 

' When I had (midst the odds and ends 
aie That man on earth receives), 

Although I met with many exffs, 

No wristbands to my sleeves. 
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And when, though no one ever thought 
Me worth my weight in gold, 

And no one ever purchased me, 
I often have been “ sold.” 


But time flew by ; prosperity, 
That always brings one friends, 

Came, as if it for earlier days 
Would make me some amends. 


*Twas then I did not always think 
To lead a single life ; 

*Twas then I took it in my head 
To contemplate a wife. 


A lady to our village came 
A husband to obtain ; 

And though all’s fair in love and war, 
I own I thought her plain. 


Dazzled by Cupid’s torch, I made 
What people call a match ; 

And though I did express no glee, 
She thought me a good catch. 


The match it did not suit; I tried 
To free myself—in vain. 

Ah! Cupid’s forch is but a link, 
Entailing many a chain. 


But still *twas not my fate to be 
A bridegroom young and gay ; 

It chanced I overslept myselt 
Upon the wedding-day. 


I ope’d my eyes, I wildly gazed, 
The time i aia not know— 

The clock had stopp’d, and in the west 
The sun was sinking low. 


I looked down at my little dog, 
He was a terrier Scotch, 

But, ah! he could not tell the time, 
Although he was a watch. 


The lady wax’d exceeding wroth, 
’Gainst me an action brought ; 
So, though no courtier, in my time 

I have attended court. 


The case was tried, and damages 
Of course I had to pay, 

Although a zonsuit, to my mind, 
Hed been the fairer way. 


Since then I’ve kept my heart fast lock’d, 
And none can find the key ; 

And Cupid’s quiver holds no dart 
That e’er can injure me, 


In faith, so rigid have I grown, 
That if he should intend 

To try his powers on me he’ll find 
A beau too hard to bend. 


| 
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THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A GOOD OLD TOWN. 
I. 


BIRTH OF THE TOWN; ITS HOROSCOPE; ITS EARLY SETTLERS; IT FINDS FAVOUR 
WITH EMPERORS. 

Wuutst many around me, in these troubled times, seek to divert 
their thoughts by reading the histories of great nations and the lives 
of famous men, it seems to me good to find what solace I can in 
writing the diographia of our great and famous town. / Hath not a 
town, I ask, an existence similar to that of each of its in-dwellers ? 
Hath it not birth, growth, and decline, like each of them? These 
interest us, for they are human, in the annals of empires and in the 
memoirs of individuals, and they cannot be less interesting when their 
subject is a state, community, or city. Now, my beloved native town 
is all these in one. 

The first chronicler to whom I turn for information respecting it, 
commences his work in this manner: “ Our highly-to-be-praised im- 

rial free town is said by some to have been founded by the Romans. 
But others have written that, when the Huns overran so many lands, 
they drove before them a tribe of people who settled on the banks of 
our river. Be that as it may, it is undoubted that the town is of very 
ancient origin. An astrologer, who drew its horoscope, declared it to 
have been founded on Tuesday, the 9th of April, fourteen years before 
the birth of Christ.” 

I am forced to confess, in spite of this so precise declaration, that I 
have three or four hundred years, more or less, from which to choose, 
before I can positively assert that our great child of time has seen the 
day. I pass then to the fourth century, leaving the nursing period of 
our town unaccounted for, except as the chronicler accounts for it. 
These are his words: “ Now, there were more than two hundred 
years of unrest and fighting.” So having dismissed some generations 
of human lives, he proceeds with the life of his town,/the only life of 
which he was proud—the only one of which I once was proud. 

And here I pause a moment over thé early records of this city, to 
call to mind what our German land was in the time of the first Roman 
emperors. Whilst its native forests were unfelled, it was the home of 
liberty. Although a camp may have been established here and there, 
or a watch-tower built, or some border-towns founded, or Roman 
generals named Germanicus, we never were conquered by the Romans. 
Here the Roman standard could find no abiding place.f/ The spirit 
and cunning of our barbarian forefathers made our woods places of 
doom to the Roman armies. Methinks that I am no less proud of 
those forefathers than of my native town, when, through the long 
ages past, there comes to my ear that shrill night-cry of Augustus, 
starting from sleep, “Give me back my legions!” Then I say to 
myself, “ We first avenged humanity. We were a bulwark against 
Roman ambition. Whenits tide was at its height we dashed back its 
waves.” But five centuries have passed, and it is ebb tide with 

Roman ambition—ebb, and there shall be no more flow. Even at 
this early period in the history of our town, the empire that had 
named itself ruler of the civilised world exists no more with Rome as 
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its head.’ The Greek Byzantium, Constantinople, has taken that 
lace. Division has commenced. It is barbarism that, by the great 
w of Providence, is henceforward to try to rule. Something seems 
to have whispered in men’s hearts that what they had called civilisa- 
tion had outraged human rights, and was a mere hypocrisy, so that 
the honesty of the uncivilised man should be welcome to them. 

And if he be not welcomed, he shall make himself to be received in 
arude fashion; for this I have to note from our chronicles: 

* Anno Christi 474. The houses that had been built for protection 
in the neighbourhood of the castle became a place of refuge to many 
from all parts. Among them were noble personages, who made them- 
selves bond-companions, and by their league rendered the place more 
secure. But in the time of the Emperor Leo, when the Goths under 
Attila and Totila overran the empire with their armies, we suffered no 
less than others. Our town was deserted, and only the castle was left 
standing. At that time many of our first good old families were 
driven to settle in other parts, and some became quite extinct. How- 
ever, when the rage of war was passed, a few of the ancient dwellers 
found their way back, and the place began to be more and more 
worthy of regard.” 

More and more worthy of regard! Even so it was, though none 
guessed then to what a height of regard it should attain. / This home 
of the bond-companions in the heart of the forest, under the castle on 
the hill by the river-side, was becoming widely known, and it was 
sought out by men of all the fair-haired, sturdy German races; fol- 
lowing them came some of a different stamp—Nclavonic, as we term 
them now; and a remnant of them may yet be seen amongst us. 
They were noted as being darker in complexion than our first settlers. 
But if we look back to those times we should see that soon after our 
ancestors were accustomed to look on faces darker still—swarthy with 
a more glowing sun than that of Europe; and we might ask, who are 
these, with woe-laden brow and eye of obstinate endurance? How 
from Asia have they made their way hither, over seas and mountains, 
through rivers and forests? How have these few, girding up their 
loins morning after morning, toiled on, footsore, till the evening, 
through so many weary months? Why have they sought this spot ? 
What have they brought that will make them acceptable to the bold 
bond-companions? ‘T'o this we should answer, they have found their 
way hither under a will greater than their own. They have ceased to 
be a nation, and their doom is to be dwellers in every nation, and with 
none shall they find what they seek—protection. or that they have 
gone through their weary months of travel. Here they hope for 
safety ; but, alas! they bring with them little that will be accepted in 
exchange for it. They bring the knowledge of a truth too sublime for 
the rude and hardy founders of our city—the knowledge of the one 
invisible God, who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, nor in 
the depth of German forests, nor in northern hall of Odin. They 
knew that He is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity; but in their 
love of the things of the world, they chose to make a worship of 
iniquity. Therefore are they sent forth from their land to seek homes 
among strangers; therefore, before the brave companions who are 
trying, in their way, to make a social state, does this little company 
of Easterns stand with cast-down eyes and mild entreaty to be allowed 


. 
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to stay. They do not wish in return for the permission to teach their 
one great truth, or to give any of the wealth of knowledge that they 
have brought. No. With furtive glance they study the faces of 
those with whom they would live—the men of different races, who are 
going through the years of fighting and unrest by which their town 
was tobe established. They wisely offer only that which they perceive 
will be most acceptable, will be best repaid, and will give them most 
influence—not the open influence: of the ruler, but of him who in 
secret aids and guides the ruler. /They are cunning workmen. They 
can plan for the builder and the maker of armour, and can direct 
them. They can teach the wives and daughters of the strong men of 
the sword many kinds of weaving and embroidery. So the Jews, who 
_ found their way to our rising town in pagan times, remained long in 
our midst. 

And now the old chronicle makes a leap to the eighth century, and 
says no more than this: 

“Anno Christi 715. About this time our people received the 
Christian faith, and under the sway of Pope Gregory II. our first 
church was built, and named St. Peter’s.” 

Next follows : 

“ Anno 768. The great Emperor Charlemagne came to our town, 
but spent most of his time in hunting, and passed whole nights in the 
forests, sleeping in his tent; and the place where it stood was held 
to be sacred, and there a chapel was built, because he had always had 
with him the holy relics of St. Denis and St. Martin,/ Pope Leo III. 
dedicated it afterwards to the blessed martyr Catherine ; but it kept 
its form of a tent, and no light could shine into it except through the 
door. The building was strong, and its ruins may yet be seen in the 
wood near the town. Once a hermit dwelt there.” 

* Anno 801. Hither came St. Sebald, and lived in the woods and 
wildernesses ; so that he was esteemed by all to be a very holy man. 
He died in St. Martin’s chapel, and his body was drawn by four oxen, 
never before yoked, to the place of its burial in St. Peter’s church, 
which after that was greatly enlarged and named St. Sebald’s, for he 
was made a saint by Pope Martin V. It was in the time of Charle- 
magne that the worship of idols was altogether done away with in our 
town, for he lay a long time in its neighbourhood with his army, and 
brought the holy St. Martin into honour, building a chapel to him, 
which in after times became a monastery, and was given up to some 
Scottish monks.” 

The old chronicler seems as little disposed as am I to place much 
value on the Christianity introduced by Charlemagne, and even ven- 
tures to say that many of the miracles attributed to St. Sebald are 
absurd and incredible. He then passes to that in which he has faith 
—the growing greatness of his town and the honour of its patricians, 
the town councillors, and thus proceeds to Anno 899. 

“ As our city was then without any fixed laws, and too many of its 

ple gave themselves up to robbery and plunder, the Emperor Louis 
V., the last emperor of the race of Charlemagne, caused a great part 
of the forest to be hewn down, the roads to be cleared of robbers, a 
wall to be built around the town, and on the height above a proper 
castle and imperial fortress. This castle, with the lands lying around 
it, he gave into the government of a count, as imperial bailiff. The 
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city then also chose out some well-understanding old men of honour- 
able descent, and commanded them to see that the roads and.forests 
were cleared of robbers, and they laid on a tax to pay the hirelings by 
whose help the plundering was brought to an end and the town and 
burghers kept in an honourable fashion. ) In the casting of iron and 
in many noteworthy ways some of our people had become workers 
who were greatly to be admired./ From these descended a number of 
families of valiant aud much-hofoured men in after times, who made 
wise regulations and kept our city in good order. Among these the 
chroniclers mention names still to be found among our burgher- 
patricians, whose forefathers had been of our town council, such as 
the worshipful Masters Woodenshoe, Chopper, Ashlurker, Cleaver, 
Muffler, Clanger, Blackthornwit, Clothier, Ironcheek, Lowfellow, 
Masher, and others of renown.* \ From this time we had the protec- 
tion of our count, and became an imperial city. But, whether sub- 
ject to him by some service, or that we gave ourselves freely into his 

rotection, is at this time of day a point difficult to settle. However, 
if ever subjected to him in any manner, at his death we were released, 
and became an imperial free city. For this count, whose name was 
Albert, went to war with a great bishop, who, having taken his brother 
captive, put him to death. Thereupon the count drove the bishop from 
his lands, took Duke Conrad prisoner, and strangled him. He was, 
after this, cited to appear before the Emperor Louis; but, refusing, 
he was declared an outlaw, and besieged long in his castle. At last, 
through the cunning of a certain Bishop Hatto, he was decoyed out 
of it, given into the hands of the emperor, and adjudged to suffer by 
the axe. His possessions fell again to the emperor, and he was buried 
in a Benedictine cloister, where his epitaph may be read to this day ; 
it prays for rest to his soul among the saints.” 

** Anno 912. The Emperor Conrad strengthened our town, brought 
all things into order, and allowed us from this time to have three black 
caltrops on a white shield for ourarms. After him the Emperor Otho 
the Great took us into much favour, for he came hither with his army 
after his conquests in Italy, stayed a long time holding his court here, 
and also an imperial diet He and his wife, in their robes of state, 
went to St. Sebald’s church on Christmas-day to hear mass, attended 
by many lords and ladies. His stepson and he had been unfriends, 
but they were there reconciled, the young man bestowing on the em- 
peror a most costly pearl and many wondrous things brought from 
India—men with no heads and only one eye in the middle of their 
breasts, giants, dwarfs, and hairy men. This is told in the archives of 
our cloisters.”” 


II. 


HOW THE FAVOUR OF EMPERORS CONTINUED, YET IT BROUGHT TROUBLE 
WITH IT. 


Anp now our town, though yet young, has passed its nursing period 
of unrest and fighting, and has formed for itself its own ideas of 
its future life and its means of independence. It shall find, too, 
that those means cannot be secured without more unrest and fighting 


* These names are literal translations of some of the old burgher names of 
Nuremberg. 
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than it had bargained for. It has no property except what it can win 
with its hands, therefore it must work. It can lay claim to no rights 
of inheritance, of primogeniture, of nobility. In spite of its thriving 
by the before-named robbery and plundering, an early inclination to 
the good old plans of dukes, counts, barons, and knights, about the 
year of grace 1000, we perceive that natural good sense got the upper- 
most, and that our young town decided to be respectable. Still, like 
most youths of the trading classes who see what the world admires, it 
had a hankering after coats of arms, quarterings, gay fashions, and 
aristocratic ways. To secure a share of these, wealth gained by trade 
was the first necessity ; the second, to make a friend of none other 
than the head of all nobility, the emperor himself. Shrewdly the 
town judged, but dearly had it to pay for imperial friendship. Hear 
our chronicler : 

“ Anno 1001. At this time our town council got from the Emperor 
Henry, through much entreaty and for a sum of money, the jus 
patronatus, the right of Church patronage which had been usurped by 
the Pope. The cause of their wish to possess it may well have been 
that the Pope had filled up the vacant benefices with ill brought-up 
or uneducated monks, who led an earthly rather than a spiritual life, 
wherefore much evil had arisen to religion. 

“ Anno 1024. The Emperor Conrad II. waged a furious war against 
his brother, Duke Henry, and as our town held with the duke, it was 
taken by storm. A count was by the emperor appointed over it for 
the security of the gates, as he affirmed. He had hunting-grounds 
and residences outside the walls, and within them the five-cornered 
tower was given him, the castle built by Louis IV. being kept for 
imperial use.” 

Ay, our town was trying to gain wisdom by experience. But 
difficult it was to make the wisdom of any good effect. It is hard, 
very hard, dealing with emperors, as we have found from first to last. 
Yet, if we would be independent, would stand up for ourselves, with 
them we must deal. 

“ Anno 1056. The empire was endangered by the Emperor Henry 
1V. and his son. Our town council, burghers, and bond-friends 
deliberated together on what was best, and decided to sit still and 
side with neither party. Nevertheless, we were in no way to break 
our pledged duty to the emperor, as soon as we should know that he 
was chosen by the electors and not set up by the Pope only. This 
was openly made known. Now was peace in very truth desirable, 
if it ever were so to us, for our town was rapidly unfolding in fresh 
fulness of life—growing up to man’s estate, as one may say—and kept 
in perpetual activity by all kinds of commerce, great and small. But 
peace we were not to have. Hither came the emperor in flight from 
his son, who was stirred up by the Pope to pursue him with the armed 
hand, and he beleagured him in our castle more than a month, but 
withdrew, not having effected anything ; whereupon his father, with 
our help, pursued him, and drove him before him. Soon, however, 
the son returned with a greater power to revenge himself, lay around 
our town for three weeks, and would have had again to withdraw 
without accomplishing anything, for even then our walls were 
strengthened by many towers, but some of the princes urged him to 
risk the storming of it. This advice he took, and his soldiers entered 
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by thirteen places, committing great violence on the pm all which 
took place through the treachery of the Jews.” copy with re- 
luctance the last words of my chronicler. I cannot but think that 
the older sources from which he drew had been a little tainted by the 
jealousies that arise between successful competitors in trade, no less 
than by some dark delusions of superstition. 

He goes on: “The old emperor, Henry IV., had entrusted the 
castle to two counts, his bailiffs; they held it for him through the 
storming of the town, and afterwards received all the moneys falling 
due to him.” 

I may remark that it is not stated how the two counts kept the 
emperor’s books, but it is well known that the rulers of Germany 
were never very lenient creditors, being themselves always under 
the pressure of debt. After our town had been stormed it was in a 
sad and pitiful state. All our old books, letters, seals, and docu- 
ments were burnt or destroyed, and our burghers were scattered 
far and wide. Some of the old families in their castles in the woods 
around were utterly rooted out, and those perished by whom our town 
had long been wisely governed, who had caused it to be esteemed a 
mirror for other cities. And many of these, like us, were—without 
the protecting sword of any prince—advancing by commerce and the 
arts in wealth and dignity, all of them looking to the emperor as their 
friend. Well had it been for the German emperors had they made 
the power of the cities the foundation of their own power, and not 
aimed at maintaining it by a crowd of ambitious and disorderly 
princes, nobles, and priests. But the honest burgher and his honest 
labours were scorned and used solely as a means of obtaining money. 
With all that, our burghers were true to the emperor—true to the 
first race to which we had been bound—for, when after the death of 
Henry V., Papal influence caused the Franconian house to be passed 
over, and the crown to be given to the Saxon Lothair, we remained 
faithful to the old family. Lothair was, therefore, unfriendly to us, 
and did nothing to help in restoring the buildings ruined in the wars 
of the last emperors. Many Jews dwelt in the deserted houses, and 
had the very best parts of the town to themselves. But by degrees 
some of the old families returned, and set about building up what 
had been destroyed. 

Anno 1137. The Emperor Lothair died, and a Hohenstaufen was 
again called to the throne—Conrad III. Duke Henry, husband of 
the late emperor’s daughter, had hoped to be elected, and wished to 
get possession of our castle and of the imperial banner and the regalia 
kept there. Wherefore Conrad drew near with an army, and this was 
of use to our city. For, as many of our young men had joined 
him, he summoned together all our burghers, and gave them power to 
rebuild the town; then cited Godfrey, who had been the imperial 
bailiff, to take possession of the fortress again, and to be answerable 
to his fiscal for all the tributes and rents that were due to him. Still 
an imperial eye to the main chance is to- be observed even in the 
friendly Hohenstaufen ; but we had our reward, as the chronicler tells, 
in addition to our quarterings. Godfrey, having done all that was 
required of him, was received into favour, and the emperor himself came 
to the town, there ordering the rebuilding and enlarging of the walls. 
After this he gave us an addition to our coat of arms, namely, half a 
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black eagle on ared and white chevron, which until that time had never 
been granted to any but ourselves. Conrad raised many fine build- 
ings for religious purposes in our town. Where St. Martin’s Chapel 
and the little Scotch ‘monastery had been, he built, in honour of St. 
Egidion, a Benedictine cloister, endowed it with stately edifices, two 
towers, and great bells, and made it an abbey. Also now was begun 
the great church of St. Lawrence. The emperor and his wife took 
great pleasure in keeping their court in our city, and as the walls 
were rebuilt and much enlarged, many noble counts and other great 
personages made their residence here, and had fine pleasure-grounds 
in the neighbourhood. 

Conrad was succeeded by another bold Hohenstaufen, his nephew, 
who had accompanied him to the Crusades—Frederic of Swabia, called 
Barbarossa. Under his rule we were beyond measure in favour, for 
here he held a great court, and was crowned./ Hence he went with a 
numerous following to Milan, and took with him many of the patricians 
of our town, amongst whom one of the name of Caspar Schreyer, 
through very valiant deeds, brought our people into the utmost grace 
with the emperor; the certain sign of which was that/he chose our 
burghers to be his guard, his castellans, and his wood and forest 
wardens. /When he returned from Italy, he summoned all the princes 
of the empire to come hither. With them and with our principal men 
he held a council about undertaking a war beyond the seas against the 
infidel. How startling after this is it to find the next paragraph of 
the chronicle to consist of three lines, to this effect : 

“ Anno 1180. The most of the Jews in our town and in the country 
round were slain; for what cause is not said.” 

The cause may, however, be discovered, it seems to me, in the pas- 
sionate exhortations then made by priests and monks in favour of the 
Crusades throughout our land and in our towns. For although our 
burghers might be envious of the wealth which the Jews were begin- 
ning to acquire by their quiet industry, there’ must have been some 
more strongly exciting reason for the slaughter of a body of peaceful 
men dwelling in their midst. That the consciences of our forefathers 
were in no way burdened by the deed, appears from the chronicler’s 
very slight notice of it, and also from his next paragraph, which, as I 
may say, is glittering all over with his burgher-pride. 

“Anno 1198. Now in the time of Henry VI., the son of the Em- 
“e Frederic, our town was taken into extraordinary favour. Here 

e held an imperial tournay, on the first Sunday after Our Lady of 
Candlemas. Their excellencies our town council deputed twelve 
persons of our noblest families to be their officers of the tournay, and 


’ to prepare and set in order everything for it.» There were present at 


it forty-two princes and counts and twelve barons ; and at the number- 


‘ing there were six hundred and twenty helmets. Soon afterwards 


there arose a great tumult and uproar in the city, so that their ex- 
cellencies locked the gates and ak possession of the towers, and no 
one knew the cause of the confusion. But it was found to have been 
raised by Duke Henry of Saxony, who rode off, and again all was still. 
First a banquet was held, and then the tilting began ; and in it three 
out of our old families wonderfully distinguished themselves: for 
George Clanger, Sigmund Clothier, and Hans Woodenshoe did them- 
selves such great honour, that the emperor openly praised their 
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dexterity, giving them the first places. If they had been brought u 
at the court of any prince, they had done so valiantly that he woul 
have conferred on them the favour of dancing the prime-dance. When 
he departed, we sent four hundred and two horsemen: with him, all 
from the old inhabitants of our town, and of the noblest families. As 
of their own accord they ee him and served him on his 
journey, they found in him a right-gracious emperor, who conferred 
on us many extraordinary privileges, enlarging our freedom. And, in 
very truth, had these four hundred left to the common burghers the 
commerce and industry of the town, and carried further their noble and 
knightly virtues, they would have not have been behind any race of 
nobles in the land, for they had now the royal permission to make 
themselves equal to the nobility in all things ; as may be seen clearly 
set forth in our charters.” 

Tn all this, no doubt, their excellencies the town council were doing 
well for the town ; but I find my chronicler obliged to insert another 
circumstance connected with their imperial visitor, which looks a little 
like the other side of the medal. Let it be taken, however, rather as 
a merry jest than anything else. “A certain trader of the city mixed 
much with the courtiers, who endured him, nay, even loved him, so 
long as he had money, but when that was found to have come to an 
end, despised him, and ridiculed him. The emperor had remarked 
him as a pleasant companion whom he liked to see near him, and now 
observing him standing apart in sadness, asked him the cause. The 
merchant complained of false friends, who abandoned him because he 
was unfortunate, yet acknowledged that he had brought the misfortune 
on his own head by unwise speculations in business. He had bought 
wine on the Rhine, which he had sent to the cities on the sea in the 
north, and thence had brought herrings; but neither had his wine sold 
there, nor bis herrings here. The emperor gave him ten thousand 
florins, advising him to restore the two articles of merchandise to their 
former places. He did so, aud the thing turned out well; for the 
wine had failed that year on the Rhine, and through the excess of ice 
in the sea no herrings had been caught, so that he made a great profit 
on both articles, and was richer than before. Full of delight, he 
related the event to the emperor, who advised him to keep in his proper 
station and attend to his business ; not to entrust his affairs to persons 
indifferent to their success, whilst he was passing his time with 
courtiers who despised him.” 


III. 


HOW THE TOWN SHOWS ITS RESPECTABILITY AND ITS TASTE, AND FINDS A FRIEND 
IN RUDOLPH OF HAPSBURG, 


Wirn all its occasional aberrations towards courtiers and wild 
nobles, our town in its advancing manhood showed a strong develop- 
ment of plain common sense, whilst it won applause for its love of art 
and song. Though fist-right, club-law, knight-errantry, and the secret 
tribunal struggled together outside the walls of the trading cities, 
within them there was a noble struggle unknown elsewhere; they 
aimed at attaining the divine life of the Beautiful. For this were the 
efforts of the weaver of fine stuffs, the carver in wood, the caster in 
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iron and brass, no less than those of the architect, the painter, the 
musician, the minne-singer, the meister-singer, and the gentle lady in 
her convent embroidering and illuminating. Had we not reason to 
be a little proud? When the Emperor Frederic IT. held his court in 
Nuremburg, he was astonished at the number of our fairly adorned 
churches, cloisters, orphan-houses, and private abodes. He confirmed 
all our former charters of freedom, adding to them many new privileges, 
and calling our town “most dearly beloved city.” These privileges 
he afterwards inscribed in a new charter in the Latin tongue. By 
this it was declared that our sole protecting lord, henceforward, could 
be none other than the emperor ; and thus did it seem that we should 
be secured from the rude hands of nobles and knights, ever greedy for 
money to be gained by an attack on the merchants of a rich town. 
This charter laid the foundation of our future power, and from this 
period their excellencies - town council sought to enlarge our pos- 
sessions outside our walls The honourable family of the Woodstreams 
had obtained large grants in the forests around, on condition of serving 
the emperor four times a year with pickled brawn, and of keeping up 
the game in the forests. Long afterwards the possession was made 
more secure, and the privilege added that the Woodstreams might sell 
their rights, which happened accordingly in 1306, when their ex- 
cellencies purchased them. Our possession of them was made stronger 
by powers from the Emperor Sigismund a century afterwards. We 
cannot fail to observe what a careful eye to the interests of our town 
our good town council had. 

Anno 1240. Conrad, the Emperor Frederic’s second son, having been 
elected emperor, came to our city, and by a diploma took the Abbot 
of Eberach under his protection; also he granted a charter to our 
monastery of the Barefooted Brethren. About this time a convent 
on our lands was endowed by the Lord Ulrich von Konigstein and the 
Lady Adelaide his wife. The first abbess of that cloister was Adelaide 
Rotherin, who left the world, taking with her some pious sisters. 
The Pope granted it a charter, with many privileges ; as that its lands 
and goods should pay no taxes or dues, and that it should acknowledge 
no magistrate or judge except their excellencies. About this time 
more Jews sought an asylum in our town from the persecutions to 
which they were subjected in Strasburg, Spires, Worms, Mayence, and 
Cologne. As Bernard de Clairvaux preached a crusade against the 
infidels in Palestine, so did a monk named Rudolph excite the people 
to a crusade against the Jews who lived among them, and many were 
slaughtered, and many were received by their brethren in our city. 

But matters coming more home to us than anything concerning 
Jews we had now to think of. The Hohenstaufen race was being 
wrecked on a stormy sea; it was dashing itself to pieces against that 
rock on which it is said the Lord had built His church. No tower of 
light it was, but cold and dark it stood up above the contending waves, 
giving help to none of the bold swimmers who struggled for life. 
‘When Conrad was elected emperor, the Pope caused Count William 
of Holland to be chosen in opposition to him. But he obtained little 
favour, and even the death of Conrad did not secure the throne to him. 
Soon after the last of the family that we had honoured, and that had 
done us honour, fell—the last Hohenstaufen. By order of Henry of An- 
jou, Conradin, only sixteen years of age, was executed at Naples ; and 
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far and wide in our German land did his death-cry reach, waking feel- 
ings of hatred and revenge for many years. Conradin possessed many 
estates around our town, which, in order to raise money for his Italian 
expedition, he had pledged for a certain sum to Duke Louis of Bavaria. 
It has been thought that after the bloody death of Conradin we might 
have laid claim to his lands in our territory ; but this is doubtful, as 
they are not named in our charter of freedom, and the two princes, 
Louis and Henry of Bavaria, shared them between them. For us, it 
was then thought best to join the league which the Rhine towns had 
made for mutual support and protection against the uproar-loving and 
robbing nobles of the time—a terrible time, when we were without 
an emperor or had a double election, one sovereign chosen by our own 

rinces, another by the Pope and his party. This is called in our 
wend “the interregnum,” and a period of trouble and strife it was. 
But this sad state was at last brought to an end, and a hope of better 
things arose when Count Rudolph of Hapsburg was elected emperor 
by the princes assembled at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, anno 1273. 
With a powerful hand he seized the reins of government, and tried to 
restore peace to the divided land. He bestowed the city-countship of 

ur town on Frederic of Hohenzollern, as a possession and inheritance. 

he letters of investiture of this fief are dated 1273,/but it is to be 
suspected that Count Frederic had taken possession of it by the strong 
hand before that, as in an old charter of the cloister of St. Egidion we 
read, Zo the faithful in Christ, we, Frederic, town-count, and so forth. 
It is, however, certain that the investiture was in the reign of the 
Emperor Rudolph. He held his first imperial court in our town, and 
to it King Ottocar of Bohemia was invited; but he, proud of his own 
greatness, had opposed the election of a small Count of Hapsburg to 
the empire, refused obedience to him, and scorned his invitation. 
Bernard, Bishop of Seckan, sent by him, appeared in the assembly, 
and declared the election of Rudolph to be illegal. The princes around 
did not understand him, for he spoke in Latin; but the emperor him- 
self understood him, and interrupted him with, “If thy business con- 
cerns the priests, speak Latin ; but if it is aught touching the empire, 
thou must give it us in German, according to the usual custom.” So 
was the bishop silenced. In accordance with these words of his was 
his first imperial edict, which he sent out from hence to the notaries 
and jurists of the empire, ordaining that, to put an end to all decep- 
tion of simple people, from that time forward legal instruments and 
documents should be written in our native German tongue ; and after 
that their excellencies the town council made a decree that all lawsuits 
should be carried on in German, a thing that until then had been held 
to be impossible. 

Anno 1286. In these times many cloisters and convents were 
largely endowed. Among these that of the Dominicans may be men- 
tioned, built by one of our rich burghers, Otto Winkler, who gave the 
ground for it, and it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. In this 
cloister is at present the library of our town, which for antique manu- 
scripts and other rarities is hardly to be equalled in Europe ; there 
is none other esteemed before ours, except those of the King of France 
and of the Prince of Wolfenbatitle. e possess, besides the manu- 
scripts, many printed books, very ancient, also eostly mathematical 
instruments, and curiosities both of nature and art. Among other 
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things are two great folios of music, written out by a Carthusian nun, 
Margaret, on parchment, and beautifully ornamented in bright colours. 
She also copied the whole Latin Bible with her own hand, decorating 
it with most delicate and lovely letters. 

The Emperor Rudolph, in his liberality, allowed the brethren of the 
barefooted order the right to cut in the imperial forests wood for 
building and burning, as much as they needed ; that is, those of them 
in our town, and the right referred to our forests. That we had not 
been wanting in liberality to our town-count—whether urged to it by 
prudence or by generosity I know not—but that we had shown it, is to 
be inferred from this: His three sons were received into the order of 
Teutonic Knights, endowing that body with great possessions. Now 
the emperor held here a great wedding-feast and a tournay, in which 
Duke Louis of Bavaria was run through the neck, and died on the 
spot. Whereupon a great uproar among the emperor’s followers, so 
that their excellencies the town council had to take possession of the 
council-house and the towers, closing the gates and barring the streets, 
until, by prudence and with the help of the armed burghers, the 
tumult was stilled. Many counts, knights, and nobles having been 
drawn hither by the emperor’s court, and living in the castles around, 
by their. help the house for the German Knights of St. James was 
built, and many men of our old families have been commanders of that 
order, as their shields in St. James’s church show at this day. And, 
indeed, our people were now in great honour, for the names of some 
are recorded who were with Rudolph at the battle on the Marshfield 
when he defeated the Bohemian king who had opposed his election, 
in which battle, also, our town-count bore the banner of attack. Of 
this great emperor many pleasant things are related that fell out 
during his stay with us. Once an impudent fellow accosted him, 
calling him his brother, and desiring him to divide his inheritance 
with him. So Rudolph asked how he could prove they were so near 
of kin. To which the other answered that both were children of Adam 
and Eve. “Right!” said the emperor, with a smile. “ Now, get as 
big a bag as thou canst, and be at the door of yonder church when 
next I ride out.’’ The rogue did as he was desired, in the expecta- 
tion of a great present. But the emperor, when he came, threw into 
the bag a farthing, saying that if all the fellow’s brothers did the 
same, he would be richer than any king. Thus he gave his imperti- 
nence a merry lesson. In many examples of kindly intercourse with 
a he showed his love of justice no less than his pradence. 

is last days were embittered by his disappointment concerning 
his son Albert, who was rejected when it was proposed that he should 
succeed to the empire. After Rudolph’s death, Count Adolph of 
Nassau was elected. In five years, however, the electors were wear 
of him, and the assembled princes at Mayence declared him deposed. 
By the strong hand Adolph sought to maintain his rights, but he fell 
in battle, it is even said pierced by Albert of Hapsburg’s own hand 
in the fight. We had liked Count Adolph of Nassau, and he would 
doubtless have been to us a generous emperor. In our town he had 
many possessions, gardens and houses. Some of these he gave to his 
sister, who was in a cloister here, some to the barefooted brethren ; 
the rest, within and without the city, he bestowed on our burghers. 
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XXII. 


MAUD THE BENEFICENT. 


Ir was not to be supposed that the ever-voluble Mr. Augustus 
Treeby could remain absolutely silent under the high indignity to 
which he had just been subjected by his second daughter; and 
therefore, short as was the drive from Ferney Water to Archer's 
cottage, it was-enlivened by manifold expressions of wrath and 
ominous threats concerning the signal vengeance which was to fall 
upon a certain person’s head at no distant period. That anything 
belonging to fim should be turned to such a purpose! That the 
one-horse “ landor” of the lineal descendant of the ancient house 
of Treeby should be desecrated by having to carry on its box a 
half-naked starving beggar-woman and her dying brat! Would 
the sacred vehicle ever recover from the dishonour! And a guest, 
too, to be the witness of this disgrace! And one of his own 
children, forsooth, to dare to bring such a stigma upon the family 
name! And that child sitting opposite to him, keeping him at 
bay with her cold impassive look, which never varied its expres- 
sion for a moment amid all his storm of indignation! Why 
didn’t he stop the carriage, and drop her and her abominable 
protégés out on the road? But for some reason he did not do so, 
and Trotter drove as he had been bidden, and Maud continued to 
sit undisturbed in her haughty dignity, and the mother and child 
upon the coach-box in their rags and misery. Archer’s cottage 
was soon reached, and the milkman himself appeared at the garden 

te. 

“T want this woman and her child to go to bed. Have you a 
bed you can spare?” said Maud. 

“ pets bless you, yes; two of ’em if you want ’em, miss. ’Taint 
like you, though, to be asking for such a thing, Miss Maud; I 
always says you're the quiet and—you'll pardon me for saying so, 
miss—the proud one of the family—don’t mind nobody, and no- 
body minds you.” 

“ Really! But you may leave that for the present, and, in the 
mean time, show me where this woman is to go. Not a moment 
must be lost if her wretched infant is to live. If your wife is at 
home, make her get some hot water; and if there is none ready, 
tell her to put a kettle on at once.” 
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“My wife!” said Archer, as he led the way up the walk. “I 
don’t know as the sky has quite fallen yet, but maybe it means to. 
Lor, miss, my wife’s in bed herself with spasms; took wiolent bad 
early this morning, as I told Miss Kate when I was up with the 
milk; had ’em on and off a’most the whole day, now more wiolent, 
now less; expect Dr. Mort’n to pass every minute. Want a bed 
for you and the young un?” he continued, scrutinising the woman 
from head to foot. “A nice pair you be to be lying in one of 
my wife’s-clean rooms, to be sure! She was at death’s door, or 
next thing to it, with her last bout o’ spasm, but Lord, Lord! I'll 
be bound fifty men wouldn’t ‘ave ’eld ’er in bed if she’d ’ave ss 
the least hinkling of such a thing. Werry willing to oblige Mrs. 
Treeby or any one belonging to ’er, for she be halways doing 
something good to us, and there’s One above ’Il reward ‘er for it 
sooner or later; but such as this to be lying on my wife’s newly- 
haired sheets and blankets, as she’s so particular about, oh! miss, 
miss, she’d ’ave a worse bout o’ spasm than ever if she ’eerd of it. 
Yow re a nice un to be tramping through the country with a op 
un at yer back, awanting to lie in other folk’s beds at this time o 
day,” he went on, addressing Maud’s protégé, “A nice un you 
be, and no mistake! Who are ye, mt where did ye come from? 
Did the sky drop ye? Workus is the place for the likes 0’ you.” 

“The workhouse! Three months of Ferney gaol, by Jove!” 
said Mr. Treeby, who had got out of the carriage and stood look- 
ing on at the garden gate. 

“ With a round or two of the treadmill, and a /eetle, just a very 
leetle, oakum to pick,” said the milkman, grinning, but not ill- 
naturedly. 

“A little!” roared Treeby. “I'd give her what would last 
her till doomsday and the last trumpet, by Jove! The ramping, 
wandering varrabond should be ducked in a horse-pond, as they 
used to do witches in league with the internal powers.” 

“ My eye, missus, what d’ye say to that?” said the milkman, 

inning again; “the workus or a wash in Mister Williamson’s 
orse-pond this meltin’ weather? It’s what Dr. Mort’n would call 
employin’ severe remedies, and it strikes me the remedy might be 
just a leetle too severe to answer the purpose.” 

“Tt might rid the earth of such rip-rap, and that would answer 
the a well enough,” roared Mr. Treeby. “She was born for 
the cocking-stool; and that pip of a brat, too, by Jove!” 

“This may be highly amusing,” said Maud, “but I want to 
know, Archer, whether you mean to let me have what I ask for or 
not. Ifyou do, I shall see that you are well paid for it; if you 
don’t, I must try somewhere else.” 

“And I tell you I won’t stand it. I won’t have my landor 
wait any longer, and the Baronet catching his death of cold, for 
your airs and tantrums, Miss Maud Trentham Treeby nd it’s 
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an infernal way of treating my guest—yes, by Jove! my guest— 
and I say I won't stand it is cried Mr. Treeb anata the garden 
gate furiously with his stick, and looking as if he was going to do 
something vicious, but nevertheless making no move in the way of 
stopping te daughter’s course of procedure. ‘ 
“Come, come,” said the milkman, interposing, “ you must let 

Miss Maud have her way, Mr. Treeby. It’s a Christian haction 
she wants to perform, and no mistake, and it surprises me un- 
common, that it do. If it had been Miss Kate ’twould have been 
different altogether, you see, for she’s given to them kind of things 
in a regular way, and she du lay ’er horders on strict, as I was 
tellin’ ’er this mornin’. The severe remedy won't do, sir, it must 
be the ginerous treatment or nothin’, and, in my opinion, must be 
applied sharp, or twill be worse for the pa—a—tients. Come, 

my woman, gather them rags about ye, and follow me, and we'll 
see what can be done; yer a pitiful object and no mistake; but I 
asks no questions, and there’s maybe some that knows more about 
ye than I do, as might ’ave kept ye from the brink of want if 
they’d ’ad the mind to. Well, well, ’taint the werry kindest of 
worlds this of ourn. Now, then, step soft,” he went on, leading 
.the way past a door to the back of his cottage, and speaking in a 
low tone as he put up his finger to enjoin silence. “ That’s where 
my wife’s lyin’ bad with the spasm; you can ’ear ’er groanin’, poor 
thing. I wish Dr. Mort’n would come; he said it warn’t what 
mortal flesh and blood could bear if she had another attack like 
what she had last, and I’m a most afeared she’ll ’ave it if he don’t 
.look alive. But we mustn’t let her ’ear me takin’ ye to Susie’s 
room, for she might find out what I was after, and then, my stars! 
wouldn’t there be a shindy, that’s all! Spasm or no spasm, 
*twouldn’t be a steam-ingin’ of twenty ’orse power that would 
keep ’er in bed. ‘There, there, now, missus, sit down cn that 
chair beside the bed, and don’t ee fret yerself about the hinfant, 
there’s nothin’ the matter with it but what a good sleep and a drop 
of summut feedin’ and comfortin’ ’ll set to rights. Here’s summut 
that ll set you up, and put some life in ye, I'll be bound,” he said, 
taking a small bottle about a quarter full of brandy from a cup- 
board, and pouring some intoamug. “Take a drop of Ebenezer 
Archer’s rewiving cordial, warranted pure and genuine; I’ll war- 
rant it ’ill make the cockles of yer ’eart cheery, and set yer blood 
in cirkilation. ’Ere, Susie, you'll ’ave time to lend a ’and in 
puttin’ the babby to bed before ’Arry’s trap comes; and its mother 
would, maybe, like a bit of summut substantial after the cordial. 
It’s lucky, Sue, you was goin’ this evenin’, for ’twould scarce ’ave 
done to put ’em into the spare bed, and yer mother lyin’ so poorly, 
*twould ’ave gone agin my conscience.” 

This was addressed to a bright-looking buxom girl of seventeen, 

or thereabouts, who stood in the room in bonnet and shawl, and 
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holding a large bundle in her hand which she had just finished 
pinning together. 

“She’s my darter, and the only child I’m blessed with,” ex- 
plained the milkman to Maud, as the child in question left the 
room in quest of victuals. ‘ Miss Kate knows her well, but you’re 
quite a stranger, miss, so to speak. She’s a goin’ to wisit her 
uncle at and Fordham ’s to take her to Ferneyharst 
station in his trap, and she’s in “igh sperrits about it, for it’s the 
first time she’s been any distance from her native village, barrin’ 
Ferneyhurst and places round about. I tell her she'll find her 
uncle the werry image of her own father, and people du say there 
ain’t no difference between us ’ceptin’ in names; features the same, 
’air the same, eight the same, and walk and manners the same. 
They say, too, there ain’t more ’n a ’air’s difference between us in 
our powers o’ hirony. We're twins, miss, and lor’, I’ve been took 
for Josh a hundred times, and Josh a hundred times for me.” 

Thus did the garrulous Ebenezer discourse, while Maud stood 
by unheeding ot superintended the arrangements for the relief 
of the two to whom she had extended her protection. And Susie 
Archer stared wonderingly every now and then at the cold stern 
face which never for one moment relaxed into any expression of 
pleasure or geniality, although its owner was engaged in a work of 
genuine beneficence. They put the baby to bed, and chafed its 
cold limbs, and fed it slowly with boiled bread and milk, and 
coaxed and coddled it, and the treatment was so efficacious that 
in a short time it began to stare round the room with wondering 
eyes, and make queer exclamations of surprise at the various faces 
about it. They gave its mother, too, a hearty meal of nourishing 
and comforting food, which, combined with Ebenezer’s “ cordial,” 
speedily brought about the satisfactory results which Ebenezer 
had foretold, and quite set the poor woman up physically and 
mentally. And then a few moments after, Dr. Mortemn, looking 
in on behalf of Mrs. Archer’s spasms, likewise took a look in at — 
the back bedroom, and gave it as his opinion that both mother 
and child were making rapid progress towards salubrity, but that 
it would materially accelerate that progress if the former were to 
share the bed with the latter, and if she could be allowed to remain 
there all night, as her frame was much shaken and exhausted, and 
required immediate rest. Maud accordingly arranged with the 
milkman (or rather, I should say, issued an order to him), that this 
should be done, and they got the woman to bed, where she was 
to stay until the authorities had determined what was to be done 
with her next. Strangely enough, Mr. Treeby had kept the 
carriage waiting at the garden-gate, although he continued to 
growl and storm at intervals. I dare say the bright idea had sud- 
denly flashed across his ingenious mind that he might have a 
second string to his matrimonial bow in Maud; that in the event 
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of Austin fighting shy of Kate, or vice versa, it would be a pro- 
vident thing to encourage an intimacy between Maud and Austin, 
and the more so as it seemed likely that they themselves had 
already taken the first steps towards such an intimacy. He may 
have reasoned thus, this philanthropic whim of Maud’s may pro- 
duce a good effect on Austin, would it not be well to humour her? 
He had thought, on the whole, that his second daughter, owing 
to the bent of her disposition, would be an unsaleable article, and 
having rested his hopes on Emily and Kate he had pushed those 
commodities forward—given them a conspicuous place in the 
window, so to speak. Well, but if anybody had taken a fancy, 
or was likely to take a fancy to Maud instead of Kate, then by all 
means give the inferior article a chance of being inspected, and 
exhibit it to the best advantage. The whole three were ready to 
be sold, and it was a matter of no consequence which of them 
went first off his hands. 

It must be allowed that this gentleman had a dash of shrewdness 
and foresight which might have stood him in better stead, had it 
not been for ever coming in collision with a host of other qualities 
highly unruly and highly inconvenient, which had a place in his 
hotch-potch of a character. I can fancy many good people who 
would have sympathised heartily with him in his prudent designs 
for his daughters, and, indeed, have held him up as a model parent, 
thinking it terribly unfortunate that he should have been so little 
able to curb the turbulence and despotism of his character, and 
(borrowing his own expression) “to look like the flowers” on 
every necessary occasion. I can imagine a hundred parents who 
would have snatched his golden opportunities, and done the 
affectionate father in unimpeachable style. How easily would they 
have arrayed themselves in an eternal summer of smiles, and how 
glibly ae naturally would “dear Emily,” “Maud, my darling,” 
“my sweet little Katie,” and other tender epithets expressive of 
deep affection, have flowed from their lips. And how many of 
the hundred would have liked to kick Mr. Treeby for a clumsy 
and bungling artist. It is just this very clumsiness and bungling, 
just this very mixture of rashness and inability to control 
certain natural impulses of character with design and calcula- 
tion, which distinguished him in youth during his courtship of 
Maria Buxton, and which now distinguished him in later life, that, 
notwithstanding his abominable conduct, makes me half inclined 
to pity poor Treeby. As the punchy stripling Treeby with the 
budding whiskers, he had undertaken a part and acted it wretchedly 
(though, ’tis true, the issue had turned out successful); as the 
portly elderly Treeby, he was undertaking a part of much the same 

ind, and acting it apparently more wretchedly still; and you can’t 
help having a slight sentiment of pity for a man when you see him 
persist in playing a game in which he is no adept. Mr. Treeby’s 
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a pad role was the loud, blustering, bullying despot, not the bland 
and soft-spoken intriguer. He wanted the sustained smoothness 
of the practised flatterer, the adroitness, and artfulness, and tact of 
the finished schemer. He did his best, however, to carry out his 
plans in his own awkward fashion; he had his intermittent fits of 
suavity, his spurts and jerks of paternal pride and affection. His 
growling and storming almost entirely died away when Maud got 
into the carriage, and our friends drove away from Archer’s; the 
“Jandor” and the outraged dignity of the family seemed for the 
time being forgotten. 

“You've finished with the paupers at last, have you, Miss 
Peetrukero? Fire and thunderbolts! it’s a new thing for you to 
be going in so hot and strong for love and charity. Well, well, 
you mean to turn over a new leaf perhaps, and walk in virtue’s paths, 
and it’s an act of virtue you’ve been doing now, which I dare say 
Mr. Reefer appreciates as much asI do. I couldn’t quite see the 
fun of a couple of paupers and varrabonds sitting on my landor at 
first; no gentleman with any family pride about him would; and I 
was afraid of the Baronet catching cold this confounded freezin 
weather; but perhaps a man’s meant to drop a little of his family 
pride now and then for the sake of love and charity, eh, Reefer? 
And I don’t believe the Baronet ’ll suffer much if I order that 
rascal Trotter to give him a hot mash to-night. She’s got a good 
spice of the Katherine Peetrukero in her, but she has her good 
points, too, you see,” he whispered to Austin; “ proud and pie cad 
as Luciper, but commanding noble features, ch? As good-looking 
as either of her sisters, and got more brains than any of the three, 
by Jove! ‘The play says Peetrukero tamed Kate, and she turned 
out a famous model wife, you know,” he said, lowering a beetle eye- 
brow jocosely on to one eye, and nudging ‘Austin in the ribs slyly. 

Austin, however, had his fits of obtuseness, and evidently failed 
to see the point of Mr. Treeby’s humour, if any point was meant, 
for he answered aloud, and somewhat dryly: 

“You seem to’know ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ very well, 
Mr. Treeby, and Katherine Petruchio is evidently a great favourite 
of yours. I once saw it acted in London, and never laughed so 
much in my life.” 

At which Mr. Treeby looked half sheepish and half surly, and 
Maud glanced up at Austin with a glance rather sharp and inquisi- 
tive. In opening the garden-gate for her, against which he had 
been leaning, smoking a cigar, and chatting with Emily, he had 
said, smiling: 

“You have just been corroborating what I said about your per- 
ception of moral beauty. I hope you won’t be so wantonly unjust 
to yourself another time.” 


o which she had replied by staring at him coldly, and saying: 
“T really don’t understand you.” ” ” 4 
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“No?” he had said. “Is it not a morally beautiful thing to 
succour a starving woman and her child, and to see them warmed 
and fed? You not only saw the beauty of such a thing, but you 

ourself did it.” 

“The good Samaritan, I suppose?” she had answered, curling 
her lip contemptuously, and had muttered some words which he 
could not catch as he assisted her into the carriage 


XXIII. 


FARMER HOGG. 


ARCHER’Ss cottage was a little way out of the village of Marsh- 
ward itself, and before they reached the village they overtook Mrs. 
Treeby and Kate on the road. Austin suggested that they might 
like to be taken up, and proposed to mount on the coach-box beside 
Trotter, in order to make room for them inside. Mr. Treeby, with 
some grumbling, mace Trotter pull up, and leaning over the side 
of the vehicle, bawled out in his usual energetic way: 

“Now, then, Mrs. Treeby, if you and Kate want a lift home, 
you'd better both look sharp and jump up, and not keep us wait- 
ing to let Jack Frost nip the fingers and toes offus. Mr. Reefer 
says he'll go out on the box and let you inside, and it’s con- 
foundedly polite of him, I say. There'll be five of us inside, and 
a precious press and pack it'll make, and it’s deuced lucky it’s not 
rg hot weather, or we'd all be fried and twizzled up like eels, 

y Jove!” 

Which boisterous admonition caused Fordham, who was whirl- 
ing by in his trap at the time, to mutter to himself: “ The nasty 
low brute! Hasn’t even the decency to speak civilly to her on 
the public roads, but must roar out her name loud enough to be 
heard twenty miles t’other side of Jordan; wouldn’t get out and 
let her in, and walk himself, not he! That’s one of the young 
chaps he brought home with him last night; meant for one of his 
daughter’s, I'll bet a sovereign!” 

Mrs. Treeby and Kate, however, declined the offer made them. 
They declared they had not finished their visiting in the village, 
and would not hear of Mr. Reefer changing his seat. 

“Very well, then, Mrs. Treeby,” said Mr. Reefer, getting out of 
the carriage, “as you object to my giving up my seat for another, 
I shall give it up altogether and walk home with you. I want to 
get my feet warm; and, besides, if you are goitg visiting, I have 
a great curiosity to see some of your Marshward people.” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Reefer, you will find us very stupid com- 
panions, and that the business we are employed in, and the people 
we are going to see, will not interest you much,” said Mrs. Treeby, 
as the three proceeded along the road. ‘One like you, who is 
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used to the excitement and gaiety of London life, will find our 
quiet life here extremely dull. We have simply nothing to offer 
you in the way of amusement.” 

“Except cottage visiting and some odd people, Mr. Reefer,” 
said Kate. 

“ Which Mr. Reefer will scarcely think affords much amusement; 
at any rate, the cottage visiting.” 

“Tam not so certain of that, Mrs. Treeby,” said Austin. “It 
may, at least, have the charm of novelty.” 

“And that is a charm which very quickly disappears, Mr. 
Reefer. I remember one of my dear brothers, who spent the 
greater part of the year in London, and quite lived the life of a 
man of pleasure, being persuaded one year by my mother to go 
visiting with her among the poor people at Wendon, a village in 
Wessex, near which we were then living. He seemed greatly to 
relish the plan when she first proposed it, and took it up very 
warmly for a few days; but after that the novelty wore off, and I 
don’t think he ever again did any parish visiting.” 

“ So you have made up your mind that I must be a man who 
merely lives a life of pleasure,” said Austin, laughing. Perhaps 
in my case the novelty will not wear off so soon as you imagine, 
and some day you may hear of me as an indefatigable district 
visitor, fit to take the whole work of the parish on my shoulders, 
if necessary.” 

“ And quite up to the soup-kitchens, and dispensing the dripping 
to all the old women,” said Kate. “What fun! I should like to 
see you at it, Mr. Reefer.” : 

“You think I should make a poor figure at that kind of thing, 
do you? What will you say when I tell you that I had a lesson 
in dispensing this very morning?” 

“Why you did not come down until after we had begun break- 
fast,” said Kate. 

“ So you treat your people occasionally to luxuries like green- 
gage preserve,” he replied, smiling. And he told her how he had 
seen her from his window. 

“Qh for shame, Katie! I wish I could get you out of these 
extravagant ways,” said Mrs. Treeby. 

“JT had always understood that strict economy was the first 
principle laid down in matters connected with the relief of the 
poor,” said Austin. 

“Well, you needn’t both pitch into——I mean both—both set 
upon me so oT. said Kate. “I don’t give people greengage 
jam as a rule, but [ thought as the poor man’s wife was so horribly 


ill she might have some for once. [ wanted to send her something 
nice, and the preserve jar was the first thing I could get at 


quickest. I think it was very unfair to spy upon me like that, 
Mr. Reefer.” 
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“T believe you chose a good object to be extravagant upon, at 
any rate,” oad Austin. “T liked your friend the ve face, 
and I liked it still better when I saw it the second time.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Mr. Reefer,” said Mrs. Treeby. 
“T think Archer’s is a particularly honest and open expression of 
face. My daughter a I intended to walk to his cottage and ask 
about his wife, but I don’t think we shall have time before lunch; 
and then I know that Archer invariably makes out the worst case, 
especially if it is his wife who is the sufferer. Did you see him as 
you drove along the road?” 

Austin told them of the incident at Ferney Water, and the 
subsequent proceedings. When he had finished, Mrs. Treeby and 
Kate cl at one another with unfeigned astonishment, and the 
former murmured, with swimming eyes: 

“ How thankful! oh, how thankful I am!” 

“ Wasn't it noble of her!” said Kate. 

“J wish Maud would get into better spirits, and oftener do such 
things.” 

« ‘She will, she will! Only let us have patience,” said Mrs. 
Treeby, much moved. 

“ Forgive me, Mr. Reefer, for speaking in this way; but what 
you have just told me has affected me very much, indeed to 
a degree which you cannot understand.” 

“Tam so glad you were there and saw her, Mr. Reefer,” said 

“You promised to show me the place, you know, and to point 
out the celebrities,” replied Austin, wishing to turn the subject, 
which he perceived was of the tenderest. ‘“ Now, tell me who the 
large stout gentleman coming this way is. He looks like a man of 
note.” 

“So he is in his way,” replied Kate. “It’s Farmer Hogg, one 
of the largest farmers—largest in quantity of land, you know— 
about here, and a great friend of mine. He lives with two old un- 
married sisters, and I often go and have tea with them. I dare say 
he will give me an invitation, for it’s some time since I was up at 
the farm. Howd’youdo, Mr. Hogg? Aren’t the roads in a’mess?” 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Treeby? How d’ye do, Miss Catherine? 
And how are you, sir, this cold morning?” said the farmer, a tall 
man with a broad frame, and stout in proportion. “ Yes, miss, the 
roads are in a bad state, and very disagreeable for the feet, but if 
it would come regular good mild weather it would open up the 
country wonderful for the fox-hunting, and when there’s any of 
that to be got I never complains.” 

Kate’s opinion as to the probability of an invitation to tea was 
justified by the event. It seemed an age since Mr. Hogg and the 
Misses Hogg had seen her at Dingby Farm, and they trusted they 
would have the pleasure of her company on Monday evening. 
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“Mr. Hogg, it’s very kind of you and your sisters to want to 
see me, and I should accept your invitation in a minute as usual, 
but you see I’ve got some company myself to entertain at present, 
and so I think you must excuse me,” said Kate, glancing at 
Austin. “I hope you will explain all about it to Miss Hogg and 
Miss Dorothy, and tell them I’m awfully sorry to have to refuse.” 

“To be sure—to be sure I will, Miss Catherine; but they'll be 
as disappointed as I am, J can tell you. We wern’t aware, of 
course, that you had visitors. Perhaps we may look forward to 
the pleasure of your company on some future occasion,” said the 
farmer, in his politest manner, but in rather a melancholy tone. 
“If the gentleman,” he said, turning back as he had taken off his 
hat with a grand flourish and was proceeding along the road— 
“if the gentleman has a taste for hunting, and would like a good 
serviceable nag any time, I shall be ’appy to lend him my roan 
mare. I think you'd find her one to go, sir. There’ll be a meet 
next week at Belstead, about a mile the other side of Ferneyhurst, 
if it don’t come hard frost.” 

“You seem to have a sociable and obliging set of neighbours 
about you, Mrs. Treeby,” remarked Austin. ‘ That man seemed 
almost hurt when you threw over his tea-party, Miss Kate.” 

“Poor Mr. Hogg, I think he was,” said Kate, with a laugh. 
“ His sisters are very grave and proper old parties, and so I sup- 
ow an improper and chattering person like myself is sometimes a 

ittle change to him. Miss Rachel and Miss Dorothy are capital 

creatures, though, and always tremendously kind to me. Our 
neighbours are not all of their amiable stamp, Mr. Reefer; some 
of them are awfully disagreeable people.” 

“You have gossip and scandal duly represented, I suppose? 
That is always the case in small places, where everybody knows 
what everybody else is about.” 


XXIV. 


THE REV. HARVEY HAWKES. 


“HERE comes another celebrity, Mr. Reefer, and a much 
ter one than the last,” said Kate, as the three turned down a 
ne, and the burly figure in long black coat, which Austin had 
descried from his i in the morning, made its appearance at 
the other end. The figure’s mode of advance as it approached our 
friends was somewhat singular. It’s head had a way of alternately 
bending itself towards the ground and looking upwards towards 
the sky; its arms, strung ee on to the bes were swung 
backwards and forwards like a pair of pendulums; the le 
slightly knock-kneed, moved with a jerky and unfirm step; the 
feet, preternaturally large, were turned out at right angles to the 
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body; the tout-en-semble of the man when seen in motion from a 
little distance was supremely grotesque. , 

“Who is it?” asked Austin. 24 

“ Mr. Hawkes, the vicar,” replied Mrs. Treeby. 

The Rev. Mr. Hawkes’s mode of salutation was peculiar, as well 
as his mode of walking. He thrust out a hand at Mrs. Treeb 
and Kate, and seized theirs, as if they were a couple of criminals 
whom he had been sent to capture; and then, letting the hands 
go, he twitched his head to one side, much in the manner of a 
cockatoo, and threw back his chest, and stared at both ladies with 
a grim, half-cynical smile on his harsh-featured red face, as he 
said, “ How do to ye,” to each in turn. When Mrs. Treeb 
se Austin to him, the same movements were repeated. 
Any one who was not well read in the reverend gentleman’s 

uliarities might have supposed that he kept a small galvanic 

ttery concealed under his waistcoat, and that the abrupt move- 
ments in question were the result of a succession of mild shocks. 
“ Been taking a long walk this morning, Mrs. Treeby?” he 
asked. 

“No, we have not been very far, Mr. Hawkes. Katie and I 
have been doing a little visiting.” 

“Ha!” said Mr. Hawkes, in a tone which indicated anything 
but supreme pleasure. “ My parish ought to think itself well off; 
some of my people are getting worse, though I take such trouble 
with them. o have you been to see, Mrs; Treeby?” 

“ Well, we went first to Dibden’s ; he hurt himself in some way 
in Jackson’s mill the other day.” ; 

“Ha! hurt himself when he was drunk, I dare say. He’s 
always drunk, Mrs. Treeby; I saw him drunk in his cart last 
Tuesday; he nearly took the wheel off my pony-carriage, and I 
threatened to take him before the magistrates at F erneyhurst, and 
have him fined. He never enters the house of God, though I 
. opr him a shilling if he would come six Sundays running ; 

e’s a discontented, reckless, godless scoundrel, Mrs. Treeby ; its 
kindness thrown away to go and see him.” 

“We should never despair, even of the worst, Mr. Hawkes,” 
teplied Mrs. Treeby. “Surely our Saviour set us an example of 
patience in his intercourse with the very lowest and most de- 

ded. Our efforts may sometimes seem unavailing, but we 

ould, nevertheless, persevere in the hope that the fruit may one 
day appear. I think you are apt, Mr. Hawkes, to give up a case 
as entirely hopeless too quickly.” 

“Ha!” said Mr. Hawkes, staring blankly at the little lady. It 
was evident that her way of putting the subject was beyond 
the range of his comprehension—that both her words A the 


sentiments they expressed were a complete mystery to him. 
“Dibden’s the worst o’ my parishioners, Mrs. Treeby,” he said; 
R 
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“he gets drunk every day of his life; he’s a fearful drunkard; 
I’ve known him since he was at school, and I taught him the eate- 
chism, and the ten commandments, but they did him no good, I 
offered him a shilling if he would come to church regularly. He’s 
a lazy, irreligious scoundrel ; no use your paying him visits and 
giving him soup, Mrs. Treeby.” 

Mrs. Treeby shook her head in sorrowful silence, as if she knew 
from experience that it was useless to argue the matter with her 
present spiritual overseer. 

_“ Been seeing any other person, Mrs. Treeby?” continued the 
vicar. 

“Yes, we called on David Griffiths. I take a great interest in 
that man. I think the way in which he manages to feed and 
clothe his large family is highly creditable to him.” 

Mr. Hawkes’s countenance fell. 

“ Ha!” he said, twitching his head back, “been to see 
Griffiths, Mrs. Treeby? I never speak to Griffiths. He’s turned 
ranter, and I’ve nothing to do with dissenters. If persons leave 
the Church, the Church must leave them. I knew that Griffiths 
would turn ranter; he never attended the house of God regularly, 
Better to have nothing to say to him, Mrs. Treeby.” 

“ But how is one to——” 

“Ha! Do you know who that woman is, Mrs. Treeby?” said 
the vicar, interrupting her, and pointing with his stick to a stoop- 
ing elderly female who was creeping along at the farther end of 
the lane. “I caught her and two other old women this morning 
picking up sticks in the Beauchamp avenues, and threatened to 
give them in charge if they vote | an instant longer.” 

“Ts picking up sticks such a heinous offence then, Mr. 
Hawkes?” said Austin. 

“ Hey!” replied the vicar, twitching round and staring full at 
Mr. Reefer. “I put a stop to such things when I see them, 
Mr. ; what was:the name you said, Mrs. Treeby?—Mr. 
Reefer! Ha! I should be 2 pepe my duty as a clergyman, 
and my duty to my patron if I let persons in my parish meddle 
with her property when I could stop them doing it. A brother 
of yours, I suppose, Mrs. Treeby?” he continued, twitching away 
from Austin back to the lady in question, and wens 2 
Reefer out of the corners of his eyes. “ Wasn’t aware you had a 
brother so young.” 

“Mr. Reefer is not my brother, Mr. Hawkes. We have not 
been acquainted twenty-four hours. I have not had a brother for 
many years; the four I had died young.” 

“Ha! indeed!” said the vicar, throwing his head and chest 
back, and looking slightly discomforted at his mistake. “ Well, 
good-day to ye,” he continued, abruptly, thrusting his hand out 
and repeating the violent demonstrations of his first greeting. 
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After which, stretching out his left arm, and turning it in the air 
like the sail of a windmill, the Rev. Harvey Hawkes continued 


his unique progress along the lane. 
ae What do you think of that celebrity, Mr. Reefer?” asked 
te. 


“Not much,” replied Austin, shrugging his shoulders, “I 
should place him far below your courteous friend Mr. Hogg. I 
think he must be a bigoted, uncharitable, tyrannical sort of man.” 

“T fear he does not fully realise the responsibilities of his office,” 
said Mrs. Treeby. “He ought not to have entered the Church. 
I am sure he never considered what a very solemn thing the care 
of souls implies. Very few indeed of the people ga to hear him 
now, and really one can’t wonder at it, for his manner of con- 
ducting the service, and his example generally, are anything but 
what one can respect and approve.” 

“ Has he a curate?” pa Austin. 

“No; there has never been one during the thirty years I have 
lived here, and that is what I have regretted so much. There 
would, at least, have been a chance of our having a person who 
would have worked the parish thoroughly, and who might have 
created that mutual feeling of attachment which should always 
subsist between a clergyman and his people. Oh! if Mr. Hawkes 
would only consider what a high honour and privilege the work 
is to which he has been set apart, and at the same time what a 
fearful responsibility is involved in it!” 


XXV. 
MISS BIPONT. 


So, walking on, discussing the Vicar of Marshward, and various 
questions relating to Marshward’s constitution and people (Austin 
having many of the smaller notables of the village and their habita- 
tions pointed out to him), our friends came suddenly upon a little 
dowdy elderly lady, dressed in the plainest of plain gowns, which, 
as she held it allie up out of the slush, left unconcealed a pair 
of ‘scraggy ankles encased in white stockings and shoes. On a 
nose, superlatively hooked, were fixed a pair of large common 
steel spectacles, through which peered a couple of wolfish-looking 
shrewd orbs; and in her hand the little gentlewoman held a piece 
of ribbon, to the other end of which was tied a wheezing plethoric 
terrier, which croaked cynically at his own kindred as they passed 

im on the road. 

“ How fortune has favoured you to-day, Mr. Reefer,” whispered 
Kate to Austin. “This is my enemy, Miss Bipont—the swell 
celebrity of Marshward.” 

“ And where is the pound?” - replied. 

R 
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Miss Bipont, drawing off a glove which might have fitted her 
grandfather (supposing that venerable relative to have been cast in 
a stalwart mould), presented a shrivelled hand to Mrs, Treeby and 
Kate, and just touched theirs at the tips of the fingers. ose 
wiseacres (and I am aware that there are such) who profess to 
discern special evidences of character in the way in which Mr. A. 
shakes hands with Mr. B., may make what they can of Miss 
Bipont’s fervid pressure. 

“ Visiting as usual with your daughter, Mrs. Treeby,” she said, 
in a thin creaky voice. “ Bless me! what an indefatigable pair 

ou are, to be sure! Frost, snow, or rain, I still find you at it; 
just like myself; no weather on earth can keep me from my round 
of duties. Be quiet, Beauty—be quiet. Don’t pull so at my 
hand. But oh dear! what roads, Mrs. Treeby! And how they 
wear out shoe-leather! Just look at my shoes!” 

The gown was here lifted an inch higher to give a full display 
of the shoes and stockings, the former of which showed marked 
aes 0 of decay at the toes, and the latter a surface plentifully 

appled with mud. 

“ Mamma and I are well protected, you see,” said Kate, looking 
down at her own stout boots, which were encased in a pair of 
galoshes. “We defy cold and wet both, Miss Bipont.” 

“Surely, Miss Bipont,” said Mrs. Treeby, “it is scarcely safe 
for you to go about in weather like this in such a very thin pair 
of —of-——” 

“ Shoes, Mrs. Treeby. Oh yes, perfectly safe—for me, at least. 
Thank goodness, I’m not one of your delicate people who coddle 
and muffle and need to bury themselves in waterproofs. Weather 
never affects me. Beauty, Beauty, don’t tug so; you hurt me, 
naughty doggie—you hurt me, I tell you!” The terrier, addressed 
in this reasonable baauinns was at this moment making. desperate 


efforts to get at some garbage which lay a few yards beyond the 
length of its tether. “I never wear boots,” pursued its mistress— 
“never. I leave that to extravagant people. Miss Catherine, I 
recommend you to try shoes; they’re iam 9 the most economical; 


these shoes of mine have lasted me a twelvemonth. Dear me, 
things cost so much now-a-days! I hope you've been to see 
Milman, Mrs. Treeby. Beauty, Beauty, leave off, will you? 
Naughty dog, I told you not to touch it. Booty, Booty! 
There—there’s a good doggie!” 

“We haven’t been to Milman’s yet, but we were just on our 
way,” said Mrs. Treeby. 

“Such a dreadful man as he is! I despair of ever converting 
nim. What with his intoxication and free thinking, dear me— 
dear me! he does need plenty of visiting and spiritual ministra- 
tion. Only think, Mrs. Treeby, I offered him one of these tracts 
yesterday, and I declare the man threatened to put it in the fire. 
Beauty, be quiet, will you? Naughty dog!” 
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“What an ungrateful world it is, to be sure,” continued the ill- 
used philanthropist, taking a couple of tracts from her bundle and 
handing them to Mrs. Treeby and Kate for inspection. “ Look at 
these, Mrs. Treeby; one’s ‘The Drunkard’s Grave,’ the other’s 
‘Infidel Peter.’ Only think of Milman’s wanting to throw ‘In- 
fidel Peter’ into the fire. Shocking, impious, wasn’t it? Nothin 
will move that man. He uttered a profane oath after I had — 
him a chapter of Smalloake’s ‘ Softening Showers—upon my word 
he did. Dear, dear! And that man’s standing on the brink of 
the grave! Beauty, Beauty, do stay still, will you? Didn't I 
tell you you weren’t to have that? I think he must be hungry, 
Mrs. Treeby. Dear little thing! isn’t he a naughty perverse little 
doggie? Come and eat a bit of this bun. Booty, don’t tug so. I 
dare say your friend would be glad of a tract,” she went on, turn- 
ing over several pamphlets in her bundle in search of something 
suitable, while a plentiful shower of bun-crumbs accompanied the 
operation. There, I think the young gentleman will like that 
one,” she said, making Mrs, Treeby a ie of spiritual benefit 
to Mr. Reefer by handing her a tract for him entituled “ Shoals 
and Sandbanks; or, A Word to Young Men on commencing the 
Battle of Life.” 

Mr. Reefer remarked the title during the transit between the 
ladies’ hands, and stopped any further transmission by saying, 

“Thank you, but perhaps you will allow me to decline it. I 
have been offered so many tracts by various people that I now 
make it a rule never to accept things of the kind from anybody. 
Perhaps,” he added, with a smile, “ the shoals and sandbanks may 
be of use to some one who has not had the experience of them 
that I have had.” 

In reply to this the tract distributor’s little orbs gave a sharp 
glance - aioe the spectacles at Austin, and as she carefully re- 
placed the discarded pamphlet in her bundle, she said, looking up 
at Mrs. Treeby, 

“ Ah, Mrs. Rein, young men now-a-days are so impenetrable. 
It's the body, the body, the body with them; clothing the body 
and neglecting the 5 Leave off, Beauty, don’t rub against me 
80; naughty doggie, I asked you not to.” 

The severe side slap produced a curious twitching of the corners 
of Mr. Reefer’s mouth, and as his eye caught Kate’s a correspond- 
ing effect was visible on the corners of hers. 

“Do you know whether Milman was hungry when you offered 
him ‘Infidel Peter, Miss Bipont?” asked Kate, wickedly; “ be- 
cause, you know, he and his family find it hard work to get 
enough food sometimes, and it’s—it’s rather a sliame to expect a 
man to read a tract when he’s had no dinner.” 

“T believe the man was, as usual, intoxicated,” replied the little 
spinster, shaking her head, and glaring at Kate through ler spec- 
tacles. “The wonder is to find him sober—be quiet, Beauty— _ 
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if he can’t support himselfand his family any longer, there’s the 
workhouse.” 

“Oh, but recollect what a horror of the workhouse the man 
has, Miss Bipont,” said Mrs. Treeby ; ‘and is it to be wondered at 
with an old man like him? I allow that it seems almost hopeless 
to make any impression on him with regard to religious subjects, 
but I deny that he drinks as he used to do, and if he has reformed 
on that point, that is so far a gain, and no small one either. He 
seemed in dreadful destitution, poor creature, when I last saw him, 
and I mean to send him a little coal and soup to-day.” 

“Coal and soup! Bless my soul, Mrs. Treeby, what extra- 
vagance at this time of year, when everything ’s so frightfully 
high. It’s encouraging the man in idleness and waste, in my 
opinion. Let him apply to the parish in the proper way if he 
wants help.—Don’t S so impatient, Beauty, we shall go in a 
minute.—Coal and soup! Dear, dear! And coals at four-and- 
twenty shillings the ton, and butter at nineteenpence, and milk 
threepence the pint, and eggs eighteenpence the dozen, and meat 
ninepence the pound. Qh, good gracious! why, I’ve had to put 
my servants on dripping, Mrs. Treeby. I wouldn’t send that man 
a thing if I were you; I wouldn’t give him a crust till prices had 
fallen, and he showed some willingness to earn for himself. I 
wouldn’t be guilty of the waste and extravagance that some 
oe are guilty of for something. Beauty, Beauty, stay still, I 
tell you.” 

And this eminent specimen of philanthropic and at the same 
time prudent spinsterhood, drew up her meagre little frame to its 
highest elevation, and peered severely through her spectacles at 
Mrs. Treeby, with all the loftiness of superior virtue. 

“ Mamma’s awfully obliged to you, you know, for telling her 
your opinion of her, Miss Bipont, but you'll find her past reclaim- 
ing, so perhaps you had better let her alone in her sins for the 
present, and when the penalty comes you'll be sure to hear of it,” 
said Kate, in a tone of banter, which made the spinster’s little eyes 
glow like coals behind her glasses. ‘ Miss Bipont, I don’t wonder 
at the people wanting to burn your tracts,” she continued, in a 
graver and more vehement tone; “I know if some one came and 
offered me ‘ Infidel Peter’ and nothing else when I was desperately 
hungry, I should do the same. Wrap half a loaf up in it some- 
times, and perhaps Milman may read it.” 

“If brother or sister be naked or destitute of daily food, and 
one of you say to them, Depart in peace; be ye warmed and 
filled, notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are 
needful to the body, what doth it profit?” 

Mrs. Treeby repeated these words in a low tone, as if she was 
merely and almost unconsciously speaking her thoughts to herself; 
and as she looked up, with her earnest face almost radiant with a 
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nuine benevolence, the most careless observer would scarcely 

a failed to mark the wonderful contrast between it and the 
inched, weazened little visage looking so hard and sour at the 
k of its spectacles. 

“It’s some people’s way, I know, to quote Holy Writ when 
they find themselves in a fix,” said the spinster, sharply, gathering 
up her gown, and laying a tighter hold on the terrier’s string. 
“Beauty, Beauty, we're going now, but don’t pull so. I wish you 
a good morning, Mrs. Treeby.” 

“Celebrity number three for me,” remarked Austin, as the 
three once more held on their way. “She’s the most original and 
the most amusing.” 

“ And the most amiable?” said Kate. 

“Decidedly philanthropic, at any rate. It needs some interest 
in a man even to offer him a tract.” 

“Oh, but if she would show some interest in men’s bodily 
wants, what an influence she might exercise,” said Mrs. Treeby. 
“The Beauchamp property is said to be worth four thousand a 

ear: what an infinite amount of good Miss Bipont might do with 
it if she had only the will. This is the cottage we are going to 
call at, Mr. Reefer. Milman lives here—the very man you heard 
Miss Bipont talking about.” 

They were going to turn into the cottage (or rather hovel), but 
their visit was destined to be postponed for the present. Milman’s 
domicile happened to be not very many yards distant from Treeb 
Cottage, and both houses were situated on the Ferneyhurst hig 
road, which runs straight through the village of Marshward; and 
down the road at this moment came running a bare-headed figure, 
with one arm raised aloft in the air, which it ceased not to wave 
to our friends, on the point of raising Milman’s latch. This figure 
turned out to be Charles, the footman, who came up flushed and 
breathless, and panted out: 

“ Please, *M, master’s sent me to look for you. The gentleman’s 
brother’s fallen hoff his bed, and: master thinks he’s got a lepsy fit, 
and a says. I’m to fetch Dr. Mortemn after I’ve found 

ou, 
. Before Charles could deliver a third of his message, Austin had 
esa up his loins and was going full speed towards Treeby 
ottage. 

“ Dear—oh dear! this is what I’ve been fearing all along,” said 
Mrs. Treeby, as she and Kate followed at a smart walk. “ These 
things invariably come when you least expect them.” 
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THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
AFTER MR. CHRISTIAN RASSAM, CONSUL AT MOSUL. 


WE have before called attention to the translations of the Old 
Testament as propounded by Mr. Christian Rassam, consul at 
Mosul. Mr. Rassam’s claims to consideration are founded not 
only upon his being a good Hebrew and Arabic scholar, but upon 
the fact of his being a native Chaldean, and so thoroughly versed 
in the different ancient and modern Arabic dialects, that he looks 
upon the Hebrew itself as merely one of these, and he finds that 
in these different dialects the natives have, in many instances, so 
altered the meaning of words by transposition of letters, and of 
words themselves, as we have ten attempted to explain, that 
the Septuagint were not always aware of these changes, nor, in- 
deed, could any one be expected to be so, who was not as familiar 
with the old Himyaritic, Hadramitic, Kufic, and other Arabic 
idioms, as with the Hebrew itself. 

Questions of such vast extent and such deep interest are sug- 
gested by the Biblical history of creation, that we are sure, with- 
out in any way asking or expecting the reader to adopt Mr. Ras- 
sam’s version in toto, he will still be glad to see that it is possible 
to give a different version from the one generally accepted of some 
verses in the all-important chapter of Genesis in which the his- 
ae Creation is continued and the Garden of Eden is de- 
pi 

Mr. Rassam reads the first verse simply as follows : 

‘¢ And the heavens and the earth were completed, and whatso- 
ever appertains to them.” 

The authorised translation has “all the host of them.” That 
is, according to Bishop Beveridge, ‘‘ of each of them.” The 
word “host” is plainly used to signify everything that is in 
heaven or in earth; or, as we say, in the whole world, which in 
Hebrew is always expressed by these two words, . heaven and 
earth.” ‘“‘ The several creatures are called ‘ host,’ or army,” says 
Bishop Patrick, ‘because of their vast quantity and excellent 
order.”—(See D’Oyley and Mant’s Holy Bible.) But if crea- 
tures comprised the creations of heaven and earth, the word 
would seem to be misplaced, unless used not in the sense of a 
being created, but of anything created. The word “ host’ seems 
to have been adopted simply for elocutionary or rhetorical pur- 


poses. 

2. ** And on the seventh day, God ceased His marvellous work, 
which He did, and rested on the seventh day from all His marvel- 
lous work which He did.” 
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The construction here is not quite what is desirable ; but ad- 
mitting the exceeding beauty of the authorised version, we have 
left Mr. Rassam’s rendering in all its simplicity. Bishop Patrick 

inted dut that in the authorised version it ought to have been 

‘had ended,” for God did not work on the seventh day. Mr. 
Rassam’s version meets this difficulty, and according to Dr. 
Wells’s translation of the Septuagint, it is precisely the same as 
Mr. Rassam’s, only ‘‘ which He did,” is rendered ‘‘ which He 
had made.” 

3. “ And God blessed the seventh day and made it holy, be- 
cause He rested on it from all His marvellous work which He 
created then for His glorious renown.” 

It is evident that the translators were not more satisfied with 
the clearness of this last passage than the reader will probably be 
with Mr. Rassam’s version. ‘‘ Which God created and made” 
has a marginal reference to the effect that in Hebrew it is ‘‘ created 
to make.” But if Mr. Rassam’s version be correct, the sense of 
the passage would be, “‘ which God created to His glory and re- 
nown,” and which would be a great improvement, at the same 
time that there is nothing obscure about it. 

4, “These are the creations of the heavens and earth in suc- 


5. “In these days the Lord God created the earth and the 
_heavens and the shrubs of the uncultivated lands which God 
caused to grow on the earth, and all the plants of the unculti- 
vated land grew up with rapidity, yet the Lord God had caused 
no rain to fall on the earth, neither had Adam cultivated the 
soil.” 

Here Mr. Rassam makes a new division of verses. ‘In the 
day” is read by Bishop Patrick as ‘‘ at the time.” Mr. Rassam 
writes “‘in these days.” The other deviations are not important. 

6. * And the tide rose above (or over) the land, and watered 
all the face of the land.” 

“‘ There went up a mist from,” or in the marginal reading, “a 
mist which went up from.” 

7. “And the Lord God created Adam from the dust of the 

“earth and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and Adam 
became a living soul.” 

The authorised version has ‘‘ man” for ‘‘ Adam,” the two 
words signifying the same thing in Persian and in some dialects 
of the Arabic, and “ dust of the earth” for “‘ dust of the ground,” 
or as Bishop Patrick puts it, “‘not dry but moist dust or clay ; 
such as is used by potters: as the Greek and Hebrew words are 
thought most properly to signify.” This view of the subject 
would also agree best with what preceded. 

8. “And the Lord God planted a garden near the tide [the 


Shatt ul Arab] on the east side, and He placed there Adam, whom 
He had 


cession.” 
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‘¢ Eastward” in the authorised version is read by both Bishop 
Patrick and Dr. Wells as eastward of Judaea or of the desert of 
the Amorites, where Moses wrote these books. This would be 
the case with the Shatt ul Arab, which is the tidal estuary of the 
rivers Euphrates, Tigris, Kirkah or Hawisah (Choaspes), and 
Karun (Eulaeus). 

9. * And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, and the tree 
of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil.” 

The commentators have described the tree of life as a type of 
heaven and as a sacrament, being the emblem of life here and 
hereafter. This tree is one of the most conspicuous ornaments of 
Assyrian sculpture, and it is universally recognised in Eastern 
systems of theology. The tree of knowledge of good and evil 
was, according to Dr. Hales, the appointed test of the obedience 
or disobedience of our first parents. 

10. ‘* And acanal proceedeth from the tide to water the garden, 
and from thence the tide [Shatt ul Arab] is divided and formed 
into four heads.” 

It would seem, says Dr. Hales, that Paradise lay on the con- 
fluent stream of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris (Shatt ul Arab) ; 
but principally on the eastern bank. If such were the case, it is 
more consonant with the existing state of things chat a canal 
should have been derived from this tidal estuary to water the 
garden than that a river should have gone forth out of Eden to 
water the garden, as we read in the authorised version. . Dr. 
Hales also describes the estuary as dividing into two branches 
above the garden and two more below it. 

11. “The name of the first Pishun (Karun) which traverses 
the whole land of Hawila (Hawaz) where there is gold.” 

12. “ And the gold of that land is good, and there are lead and 
precious stones.” 

The Pishun has been regarded by Bishop Patrick and Dr. 
Wells as the westerly branch by which the Euphrates emptied 
itself into the Persian Gulf. In actual times, the Shatt ul Arab 
has no Pasitigris or westerly branch, but an easterly one, one of 
the mouths of the Karun, which is united to the Shatt ul Arab 
by the Muhammrah canal. This error had its origin in Hawisa, 
or Havilah, being looked upon as the eastern tract of Arabia 
Felix, instead of part of Susiana. That the generations of Ish- 
mael should have been described in Gen. xxv. 18, as dwelling 
“from Havilah unto Shur, that is, before Egypt,” is more de- 
scriptive of their occupying all the territory from the delta of the 
Euphrates to the borders of Egypt, than that the eastern limit of 
the Israelite Badawin should, has Forster has argued, have been 
the territory of Hagar or Bahrain on the Persian Gulf. 
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The reader of Mr. Rassam’s version, ‘and a canal proceedeth 
from the tide to water the garden,” will be reminded. of the 
description of Wisdom by the son of Sirach: ‘ I came forth as a 
canal dug from a river, and as a water-pipe (or channel) into a 
paradise.” The identification of Havilah with Chwala on the 
Caspian Sea, and the supposition that it is a general name for 
India, are little more worthy of consideration than the identifica- 
tion of the Pishun with the Ganges, the Indus, the Phasis, the 
Kur, or the Halys. That a river should be divided into four 
heads, or sources of new rivers, is, a writer in the ‘ a 
of Biblical Literature” remarks, naturally impossible. It is, 
therefore, questionable if, instead of adopting the more generally 
accepted reading of a river parted from the garden of Eden with 
four heads or sources, we should not read with Mr. Rassam that 
the tide was divided and formed into four heads, or four estuaries, 
distinct from the main estuary—the Shatt ul Arab. 

The city of Hawaz was once both great and prosperous. It is 
described in the Tuhfat ul Alim as “one of the largest cities of 
the earth.” Its extent was estimated at the time of the Abbas- 
side khalifs at forty parasangs! These khalifs named the city 
“the source of food and wealth ;” the inhabitants of which, “ in 
their riches and luxury, excelled the rest of the world.” It may 
be in allusion to this ancient prosperity of the place that reference 
is made to its gold as being good, or it may be to the river 
having brought al gold in its bosom from the mountains, and 
having in its time been a Susianian Pactolus. Mughairah ben 
Sulaiman, quoted by Yakut in his ‘‘ Mujem al Buldan,” says of 
the land of Hawaz, that “it is copper which produces gold.” 
As to lead, we have no notices of its existence on the Karun; 
but as that river flows through the lofty chain of Luristan, it 
may be met with in its upper part. The translation of bedolach, 
or bdellium, supposed by some to be a species of gum, by others 
pearls or precious stones, is, however, by no means satisfactory. 
(See Bdellium in Cassell’s Bible Dictionary.) It is curious that 
Captain Robert Mignan, in his ‘‘ Memoir on the Ruins of 
*Ahwaz,” printed in the second volume of “ Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” alludes to the coins and gems found at 
that place, as also to the intaglios on cornelian or Oriental onyx. 
(Travels in Chaldza, p. 293.) 

Mr. Rassam, it is to be observed, is by no means the first to 
identify the land of Havilah with Khuzistan. Bishop Patrick 
and Dr. Wells, speaking of Aethiopia, remark, ‘ Not the country 
so called in Africa, but another in Asia, adjoining to the easterly 
mouth of the Euphrates, called in the Hebrew, as in the margin 
of our translation, Cush; by the Greeks and Latins, Susiana ; 


= now called by the Persians Chusistan, that is the province of 
us.”” 
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13. ‘And the name of the second river is Gihun, which 
traverses the whole land of Persia.’’ (Luristan and Khuzistan.) 
“The same is it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia” in 
va authorised version, but in the margin, it is said, the Hebrew 
is Cush. 

Mr. Rassam in a similar way translates ‘ Tirhahak, King of 
Ethiopia,” ‘ Tirhak, King of Persia,” in Isaiah, xxxvii. 9. There 
can be no question but that several countries are alluded to in the 
Old Testament, under the name of Cush or Kush—that of the 
eldest son of Ham; and hence while Bochart maintained (Phaleg, 
iv. 2) that it was exclusively in Arabia, Gesenius held with no 
less pertinacity that it was in Aethiopia, as in most translations 
of the Bible. Others again, as Michaelis and Rosenmiiller, have 
supposed that the name Cush was applied to tracts of country 
both in Arabia and Africa. As the Cushite tribes emigrated a 
good deal, there cannot be any question as to there having been 
Aethiopic as well as Asiatic Cushim. The Cush described in 
Ezekiel (xxix. 10), as lying to the south of Egypt, would appear 
to have been the country afterwards called Sabaea and Meroé. 
But if there is one region which more than another can lay claim 
to having been the original Cush, it would be that mentioned as 
coeval with the Garden of Eden, and which was known to the 
Arabian and Persian geographers as Khuz, or afterwards Khuz- 
istan, euphonised by the Ruthe into Susiana. These Oriental 
geographers knew not the origin of the word, and several ridi- 


culous suggestions are made — the subject in Yakut’s well- 


known “ Mujem al Buldan.” e name is said to signify pig, 
and was said to have been earned from the ugliness of the people. 
An ancient King of Persia is described as having written to one 
of his satraps to send him the worst thing in the world upon the 
vilest of animals, led by the most disreputable of men, and the 
satrap sent the salted head of a fish upon an ass, led by a native 
of Khuzistan. The Kirkah or Hawizah is one of the most remark- 
able rivers of Khuzistan, and it is that which Mr. Rassam identifies 
with the Gihun. Gihun and Pishun were, indeed, names used in 
the ancient Oriental languages as appellatives of rivers generally, 
like the old British Avon. Sir Henry Rawlinson found the sources 
of the Kirkah in the Alwand, near Hamadan, and he traced the 
river past Bisutun, to within a mile and a half of the great mound 
of Susa, it receiving several tributaries in this long course. The 
Karun is supposed to represent the Eulaeus of the Greek and 
Roman geographers: the Kirkah or Hawizhah, the Choaspes. 


There Susa, by Choaspes’s amber stream, 
The drink of none but kings. 


hocles also speaks, as well as Milton, of a river in Persia 
ed “‘ The Golden,” of which none drink except the king and 


call 
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his eldest son. But this may refer to the Karun, which has prior 
claims to the epithet of ‘‘ golden,” here conferred upon it. The 
waters of the Rirkah and of the Karun are also almost equally 
renowned for their excellence. Hawaizah upon the Hawizah is 
considered as the capital of the province of Arabistan. It is a 
walled town with a citadel and garrison, but has fallen into decay 
ever since 1837, when the dam gave way, and the river divided 
itself into innumerable small streams, and was lost in extensive 
marshes. (Layard. Description of Khuzistan, in Journ. of Roy. 
Geo. Soc., vol. xvi. p. 35.) 

14. “ And the name of the third river is Hidakal, which runs 
at the east of Assyria; and the fourth river is Euphrates.” In 
the authorised version: ‘‘ And the name of the third river is 
Hiddekel; that is which goeth toward the east of Assyria (or in 
the margin, eastward of Assyria). And the fourth river is 
Euphrates” (Pirath or Phrath). 

Luckily there is little or no difference of opinion in regard to 
the identification of these two rivers. In Zend, the Tigris is 
called Tigir; in Pehlvi, Tigira; whence have arisen both the 
the Aramaean and Arabic forms of Digla and Diglat, and to 
them we may also trace the Hebrew Dakal, divested of the prefix 
Hid. This prefix denotes rapidity, so that Hid-dakal signifies the 
rapid rapid. ‘Tigir by itself denoting rapidity. In the language 
of Media, Tigris meant ‘‘an arrow” (Strabo, ii. 527. Plin., 
vi. 27). Hence arose such pleonasms as Hid-dakal, like King 
Pharaoh and Alcoran. 

A difficulty, however, has been found in the geographical 
notice, that it “ floweth towards the east of Asshur,”’ or Assyria, 
for Assyria lay east, not west, of the Tigris. Some, as Gesenius, 
suppose that Mesopotamia was meant. Others, as Bishop Patrick 
and Dr. Wells, argue that ‘‘ toward or before” was meant, and 
that the river ran “ before” Assyria; but Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
version that the river ran eastward to Assyria—that is, looking 
upwards from the Shatt ul Arab—is most consonant with the 
views here advocated of the position of Paradise on the estuary 
of the Euphrates, Tigris, Choaspes, and Eulaeus. ? 

It is to be remarked that the estuary of these four rivers pre- 
sented a great difference in early historical times to what it does 
in the present day, and therefore differed still more in ante- 
diluvian times. e extent to which the diluvial deposits can be 
supposed to have affected the contour of the delta of the Euphrates, 
Tigris, Choaspes, and Eulaeus, and more especially the land of 
Shinar, and the first settlements of the families of men after the 
Deluge, has been discussed at length in “‘ Ainsworth’s Researches 
in Assyria,” &. A distinguished writer, Mr. Granville Penn, 
has proposed to sweep away the difficulties by denying the 
authenticity of the Biblical record from verse 11 to 14 (“‘ Compara- 
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tive Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,” p. 418) ; 
but laying aside that the pas cannot be regarded as an inter- 
polation without violating all the principles of just criticism, there 
is no necessity whatsoever for any such a supposition. Whatever 
was the condition of the great estuary in antediluvian times, the 
Euphrates and Tigris having their sources beyond Taurus, in 
Armenia, and the Choaspes and Eulaeus beyond the Kurdistan 
mountains, in Persia, they existed as rivers, and emptied them- 
selves into the estuary at points to be determined by the extent 
of the diluvium in the delta of the four rivers, and the pro 

of subsequent alluvial deposits as determined by the position of 
known historical sites, at one epoch at or near the estuary, and 
now at known or determinable distances from it. 

The names, however, given to the countries watered by these’ 
rivers, as those of Cush and Havilah, were penned by Moses at 
an after period, for Cush and his son Havilah were not in existence 
at the time of the creation of the Garden of Eden. 

The numerous attempts of modern German writers to resolve 
this part and all the rest of the Mosaic archaeology into what 
—— calla Mythic Philosopheme (an allegory made up of tradition 
and fancy) are, as a writer in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture justly remarks, ‘‘ full of arbitrary assumptions and incon- 
sistencies ; their tendency and design are to undermine all the 
facts of supernatural revelation, to destroy the authority of the 
Mosaic and the prophetical Scriptures, and consequently of the 
Christian, and thus eventually to supersede all religion that rests 
upon any other ground than egotistical reasonings and romantic 
fancies. They con a great part of a multifarious scheme of 
infidelity and pantheism, which requires to be met by the proofs 
of the existence of a personal, intelligent, and efficient God, and 
the evidences that He has bestowed upon man a positive mani- 
festation of his authority and love.” 

There is, however, nothing in the scriptural record to the effect 
that God planted a ~— to the eastward, on what was then a 
tidal estuary, as the home of our first parents ; that that garden 
was watered by a canal drawn from the said tidal estuary, and 
that the same estuary divided into four heads—the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Choaspes, and the Eulaeus—that demands any 
assumptions or inconsistencies, that appeals to anything mira- 
culous or supernatural, or that requires either egotistical reason- 
ings or romantic fancies. 

15. “ And the Lord God conducted Adam and placed him in 
the garden which is on the border of the tide, that he may labour 
it and plant it.” 

In the authorised version it is ‘the garden of Eden ;” and in 
further illustration of the same point we may quote Gen. iii, 24: 
He drove out the man; and He placed at the east of the 
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garden of Eden cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned 
every way, to keep the way of the tree of life; which is ren- 
dered by Mr. Rassam, ‘‘ He (God) turned Adam out, and He 
placed at the east side of the garden, which is at the side of the 
tide, guards to repel with a sword those who were intrusive and 
who insisted upon finding out the way of the tree of life.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Rassam gives another version to the Eden of the 
Holy Writ. Thus, Isaiah xxxvii. 12: “‘ Have the gods of the 
nations delivered them which my fathers have destroyed, as Gozan 
and Haran and Rezeph, and the children of Eden which were in 
Telassar.”” He translates, ‘‘ Could the gods of the Arabs save 
them, namely, the tribe of Ghassan and Harin and Radhaf, and 
the men of Ghadan who are of the hill (tel) of Abshair.” The 
Eden here, as also that mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 23 as being 
among the merchants of Tyre, are admittedly differently spelt, 
and to belong to a different region to the le of Eden. (See 
Cassell’s ‘¢ Bible Dictionary,” Art. Eden.) 

It is impossible, however, without further testimony to give up 
the name of Eden, which is the most ancient and venerable name 
in geography, the name of the first district of the earth’s surface 
of which human beings could have any knowledge, and supplant 
it by “ tidal estuary.”” Other passages scarcely countenance this 
version, as ‘* He will make her wildernesses like Eden and her 
desert like the garden of Jahvah or Jehovah.” ‘* Thou hast been 
in Eden, the garden of God.” ‘‘ All the trees of Eden that were 
in the gn of God envied him.” “ This land which was deso- 
late is become like the garden of Eden”’ (Isa. li. 3; Ezek. xxviii. 
13; xxxi. 9, 16, 18; xxxvi. 35; Joel ii. 3). 

The word Eden is explained by Firuz-Abadi in his celebrated 
Arabic Lexicon (Kamus) as signifying delight, tenderness, and 
loveliness, and Major Wilford and Professor Wilson find its ele- 
ments in the Sanserit. The description throughout, it has.been 
observed, is given in that simple, artless, childlike style which 
characterises the whole of the primeval Hebrew Scriptures. This 
is the style which was alone adapted to the early stages of the 
human history. Whether, then, we regard Eden as a tract of 
country or as a tract watered by a tidal estuary, and therefore in 
such a country fertile without labour, still Paradise or the en 
was not Eden so much as in Eden. That a river or canal went 
out of an estuary to water the garden is, further, more consonant 
with the state of things as existing on the Shatt ul Arab than 
that ‘‘a river proceeded from the country of Eden,” and that the 
tidal estuary fad four heads is more co cra than that 


the river of Eden was divided into four h 
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A sHoRT time after, the general and his wife arrived at Hinojosa. 
The latter was so annoyed, that she did not even try to hide her 
displeasure. She did not see, nor wish to see, the complete change 
in her sister, who had been such a perverse and badly-educated 

irl; a change which had been produced on a naturally good heart 

y years, the gentle and good direction of a kind and sensible 
husband, and the love of her children. So it happened that the 
cordial welcome she received from Feliciana was coldly repulsed. 
As to the relations of her husband, who were received by that 
excellent man with open arms, he had the sorrow of seeing them 
received by her with such aversion and pride, that, as hospitality 
among Spaniards is so susceptible and punctilious, none of them 
entered the house of their relation again, who seemed to despise 
their friendship. The general expostulated with his wife with his 
usual kindness; but not only did she slight his observations, and 
discuss them with bitterness, but she argued that the duties of a 
wife might oblige her to fulfil them strictly by following her 
husband to a wretched village, but did not extend so far as to 
oblige her to live in intimacy with his poor relations. 

e general was astonished at her opinion, and especially at the 
peremptory, dry, and arbitrary tone in which she said it. Their 
respective positions had been suddenly changed. Of the man so 
extolled by his wife, there only remained an invalid, deprived of 
command; an exile without health, nerves, means, or wish to 
recover his position; a brilliant but useless certificate of good 
conduct—an excellency without a support. It happened, conse- 
quently, that this man, who had been raised to the most exalted 
forme ambition could desire, had fallen all at once from the 

eight of adulation to the depth of contempt. The selfishness 
which was no longer hidden by: conjugal love, appeared in its 
cruel and brutal nakedness. e general, in spite of his little 
knowledge of the world and of his simple and kind disposition, 
suspected the truth, which was shown him so ostensibly, but he 
shut his eyes to evade it. 

Bibiana deigned, after letting some time pass, to return the 
visits paid her by the principal people of the village, and on this 
occasion could not help going to see her sister. She, therefore, 
dressed herself as she would have done in the capital, on a similar 
occasion. Over her tightly-laced bodice, a rich silk dress made 
in Paris, and trimmed from top to bottom with handsome passe- 
menterie; collar and sleeves of a fabulous price, and a beautiful 
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lace veil; she only omitted her jewels, as, under existing cireum- 
stances, they ons have exposed her to ridicule. The general, 
who walked with much difficulty, accompanied her, leaning not 
on her arm, but on that of his orderly. 

When they reached Villareza’s house, his mother insisted on 
taking them to the saloon; but her son and her daughter-in-law 
wished to receive in the room, called the kitchen, where they 
generally sat, surrounded by their children. Bibiana entered with 
her conscious air, worthy of a queen. 

Feliciana got up to offer her her arm-chair; but she would not 
accept it, and sat down on a chair, after having cleaned it with 
her beautiful cambric handkerchief trimmed with lace. 

“‘ Madame,” said the mother of Villareza, annoyed, she was a 
native of Estremadura, very clean, but rather quick tempered ; 
“here everything may be very rough, but it is all quite clean.” 

“That is very difficult in a kitchen,” replied Bibiana ; ‘and to 
prove the truth of what I say, look there,” she added, pointing 
with her foot to some chesnut-shells which the boy had placed on 
a chair. 

“‘ Villareza,” said the general, to cut short the discussion, “ I did 
not recognise your house but by the arms.” 

This observation, which showed the high birth of her sister’s 
husband, when she looked round and remembered the inferior 
rank of her husband’s family, mortified Bibiana’s pride, who said, 
out of revenge: 

Such large arms on the frgnt of such a small and miserable- 
looking house remind me of an inscription that was written on the 
grand gateway erected to a very small possession, and it was this: 
‘Buy the or sell the gate.” 

“The arms do not allude to the house, madame,” said Villareza,, 
“they allude to the family.” 

“ And that is deserving of its size,” interrupted the general. 
T still remember the proverb which was always in the mouths of 
the villagers. All who bare the name of Villaresa, though they 
have small fortunes, are of high rank.” 

“The nobility they have in their heart is even more than that: 
in their blood, which is the most important,” said Feliciana. 

The sudden out-cry of Bibiana of “ Keep off,” astonished thenr 
all, but especially the boy, who, admiring the passementerie, and 
particularly the tassels that trimmed his aunt’s dress, had come 
closer and closer to her, until at last he took hold of one of them 
with the same hand in which he had held a chesnut, which, on 
its mistress observing it, called forth that cry of indignation. The 
ae little fellow ran away from her, flushed up, and placing his 
ittle hand on the left side of his breast, took refuge by the side of 
his mother, to whom he said: 

“Oh, mother, what a way of telling me to keep off, my very 
heart trembles !” 

VOL. LXIV. 8 
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His mother caught him in her arms laughing, and kissed and 
petted him. 

“Pet achild for being tiresome,” said Bibiana, with a bitter 
smile; “ what a model education! Good enough for Hinojosa.” 

“Tt was not mischief, but a childish trick,” replied his grand- 
mother. 

“ And does he know no other?” asked Bibiana, with the same 
smile. 

“He does,” answered his mother; “he can sing. Sing, my 
child, that your uncle and aunt may hear you.” 

The child shrugged his shoulders, and still leaning against the 
arm-chair, he slid to one side, and remained silent, looking at the 


. fire. 


“ Leave him alone,” said the general, “ birds and children only 
sing when they like; they never do so except when inspired by 
happiness.” 

“Not that alone, but nothing else when they are allowed to 
please themselves, and are not made to obey,” said Bibiana. 

“ Sing, Paco,” said his father, in a quiet and decided tone. 

The little boy looked at his mother sadly; she smiled at him 
lovingly, caught him by one arm, and placed him before her, and 
said to him, 

“ Sing, my child, when your father tells you.” 

The child, with a frowning face, sang with a sweet voice. 

“‘ What a dear little voice!” said the general. ‘ How prettily 
he sang it, and, above all, how obedient he is! Come here, my 
love, that I may kiss you. I shall order a little sword to be bought 
for you.” 

“ Now,” said the mother, who was as proud and as satisfied as 
the mother of Rubini might have been—“ now you will repeat 
with Mariquita the story my friend taught you, that your uncle 
may see that she also is obedient.” 

The child, who was not shy and very docile, placed herself 
before her mother, who served as prompter, and said, half pro- 
nouncing some words, and disfiguring others by their childish 
language, that is only understood by those who love them. 

As the story ended, Bibiana got up. 

“ Come, Campos,” she said, “ we have not time to waste listen- 
ing to children’s stories; we have to pay other visits, and here 
they dine everywhere at the fashionable hour of one o'clock.” 

“ Each province has its customs,” replied the general. “ I like 
dining early. The suppers they now call dinners don’t agree 
with me; but Bibiana likes them!” 

They had scarcely left the house when Villareza’s mother ex- 

“ Gracious me, what a parcel of nonsense 
“ Feliciana, it seems to me impossible that you are sisters.” 
“ Misfortunes embitter———” replied the latter. 
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“ The prude!” added her husband. “ How is it the general is 
not embittered?” 

“ He is a perfect angel,” replied Feliciana. 

“Yes, yes,” said the mother-in-law, “any one can see how 


good he is, but as for her—she, my dear, has one foot here, and 
the other in hell!” 


IX. . 


SEVERAL months had passed ; spring was returning, that Hebe 
of nature, in all its beauty, that enchants, brightens, and enlivens 
day and shortens the obscurity of the night. The sky had dis- 
persed its clouds, as pure faith disperses its doubts; the wind 
changed its threatening aspect in soft breezes, and man saw burst 
forth green as hope the wheat he had sown, repeating the prayer 
taught him by his Creator, 

“ Give us, O Lord, our daily bread.” 

It was a quiet, calm night; the moon was full, and illuminated 
the country, as good sense does the mind. It shed its modest light 
perpendicularly over the plain in which the village of Hinojosa 
was situated, and which appeared like the centre of an immense 
wheel in the middle of the plain. 

A young traveller and his guide were walking in the direction 
of the village. ‘This traveller was Luciano Encina, whose face 
was lighted up by one of those joys which seeks its completion by 
sharing it with others. 

He had barely arrived at the inn, and given his horse to be 
taken care of, than he asked the direction, and went instantly to 
the general’s house. 

Bibiana was seated at a card-table, where she was surrounded, 
with all due respect, by some government officers, who seem to 
em all over the peninsula. There is no village, however insuf- 

cient it may be, but you are sure to find some of them. She was 
condescending to find fault with the most stupid one, when, to her 
great surprise, she saw the former aide-de-camp of the general 
enter the room. Never was her hatred against her husband’s de- 
voted friend, violent in her heart, more manifest in her appear- 
ance. 

“ You here!” were the words bitterly pronounced, and the only 
notice the mistress of the house took of Luciano’s bow. 

“Yes, madame,” answered he. “I have to speak to the general, 
but I don’t see him.” 

“Tt is not surprising,” replied Bibiana, shuffling the cards. 
“ My society does not please him as much as my sister’s, in whose 
house he passes his time.” 

Luciano concealed a scornful and bitter smile, and went out to 
inquire of the servants the direction of Feliciana’s house; but they 
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told him that the general had returned home some time, and that 
he was in his room. Luciano hastened to the apartment pointed 
out ta him ; he opened the door and rushed in, but on entering he 
remained immovable at the scene before him. The general was 
seated on a roughly made chair in a bare and wretched room, de- 
prived even of the simplest and usual commodities; his leg, which 
was terribly swollen and covered with wounds, was supported on 
a stool, while his faithful orderly, doing his best, was clumsily 
applying plasters and tying on bandages. The old man had got 
so thin that his leg seemed larger than his body; his face was so 
languid, and denoted such suffering, that Luciano thought he saw 
in this wreck the precursor of approaching death. His heart was 
oppressed; his surprise prevented him from moving or from pro- 
nouncing a word. 

“My dear Luciano,” exclaimed the general, with joy opening 
his arms. 

Luciano threw himself into them, and remained with his face 
hidden on the shoulder of him he loved as a father, giving free 
vent to his tears. 

“Why do you cry, Luciano?” said the old man, in his kind, 
paternal voice. 

“For joy, sir,’ said Luciano, raising himself and trying to 
smile. “I come to tell you that your exile is raised, and you 
may return to Madrid.” 

“ Have you told Bibiana?” 

This question expressed the effect produced on the general by 
the unexpected news brought him by Luciano. 

“No, general,” replied he, “I have only just arrived and found 

ou.” 

“Let your mistress know that I want to see her, to tell her 
something she will be pleased to hear.” 

homie general said this to the orderly, who went out to fulfil his 
order. 

“General,” said Luciano, when they were alone, “ how is it 
that the irritation of your wound has reduced you to the state in 
which I see you?” 

“The cold, Luciano; this sedentary life, to which I am not 
accustomed.” 

“ Joined to the want of care, and of proper attendance to pre- 
vent these bad results,” answered Luciano, sorrowfully. ‘Who 
attends you?” 

“ The village surgeon,” replied the general; “and I don’t think 
he is very clever.” 

“‘ Why, do you mean to say that no one has sent to the nearest 
town for a clever surgeon?” exclaimed Luciano. 

“He would not let me,” said Bibiana, who, on entering the 
room, had heard Luciano’s question. “Gentlemen of Campos’ 
age are perverse, and will not listen to good advice.” 
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seen, could not surprise Luciano, who exclaimed, bitterly, 

“‘ Madame, there are things that should be done without the 
consent of the patient.” 

“T have never done anything without the consent of my hus- 
band,” replied Bibiana, with dignity; “too great a zeal would 
only annoy an invalid.” 

ta sed whose blood boiled with indignation, was going to 
answer, but the good general prevented him by saying: 

“Bibiana says right, Luciano; I did not wish to give more 
importance to my wound than it merits. You know that I am 
not apprehensive, but that, on the contrary, I am an enemy to 
doctors and medicines; and mind, if you make such a fuss about 
my sufferings, which will be cured by the soft air of the spring, 

ou will make me apprehensive.” 

“T shall not be sorry if it contributes to your having proper 
advice,” replied Luciano. 

“J shall be glad if you attain what I have not succeeded in 
doing,” said Bibiana; “ but all this time what is the motive which 
has obliged me to leave my card party? Is it to hear this gentle- 
man criticise my actions, and only moved by his anxiety to show 
a zeal and interest in your health superior to every one else; listen 
to him, I say, condemn the treatment of the surgeon who attends 

ou.” 

“No, no, my dear,” replied the general; “ it is to tell you that, 
thanks, no doubt, to the active exertions of Luciano, my exile 
is raised, and I have permission to return to Madrid.” 

“ They have at last done you justice,” replied Bibiana, coldly, 
who managed to dissemble the great joy this news gave her. “I 
suppose,” she replied, “ we shall start instantly.” 

“Whenever you like,” replied her Suihaad. 

“And provided the surgeon finds et equal to undertake so 
long and fatiguing a journey,” urged Luciano. 

“The surgeon of this place, who has not the happiness of de- 
serving your confidence, cannot have an opinion on the subject,” 
replied Bibiana. 

Luciano did not answer, but without saying where he was 
going set off the next morning, and the following evening re- 
turned, bringing with him the best surgeon in Cordova, which 
was fourteen leagues from Hinojosa. 

After examining the patient, he said the wound had been badly 
treated, and declared that the want of tone in his constitution from 
bad diet, loss of blood, and his sedentary life, had produced those 
chronic wounds, and what was worse, had developed the beginning 
of dropsy from humour. Asthe only cure he proposed the neigh- 
bouring baths of Aguas-Calientes. 

This peremptory decision, which destroyed all Bibiana’s plans, 
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was very badly received by her; she did not think he was so 
dangerously ill, and imagined the doctor exaggerated his state 
from the fuss Luciano had made; so that, not daring to reject it 

sitively, she raised as many objections as she could, all of which 
failed before the clear and peremptory arguments of the surgeon. 
Luciano, who knew all that was passing through the cold and 
selfish mind of that woman, remained in indignant silence. The 
general, who understood that his wife’s desire was to return to the 
capital, said to the surgeon, with his usual self-denial, and the 
sincere affection for his wife, which were natural to him, 

“You must know, doctor, I have no faith in those baths; I 
should take them with repugnance, and a remedy taken without 
faith never does any good.” 

“That is the good luck of those quack-doctors,” replied the 
surgeon; “they always inspire more hope and confidence than we 
do. For my part I must and will insist on my opinion, and I beg 
a to follow it even without confidence. The moral maxim that 

ith alone saves you, is not natural, and we often save invalids by 
means repugnant to them, and that they fight against.” 

“‘ My presence is required in Madrid,” objected the general. 

. “ But you have the best of excuses for not going,” replied the 
octor. 

“ Excuse—if you only knew how badly the word ‘excuse’ 
sounds, when discipline is in the question,” said the veteran. “ All 
through my life I have never found one to interfere between my 
duty and my conduct.” 

“ What you say, sir,” exclaimed the surgeon, “ either is an ex- 
aggeration or an assumption.” 

“ What my husband says is neither the one or the other,” said 
Bibiana, sententiously. ‘ He acts on this occasion, as on all others, 
with propriety.” 

“The general is mistaken,” exclaimed Luciano, not able to con- 
tain himself any longer. “ He is mistaken in calling that a duty, 
which is no such thing. He is mistaken also in giving it as an 
excuse. General,” he proceeded, turning to him, “you will take 
these baths, which will restore you to health. I am sorry to say 
it, but you are more seriously ill than you think, and it would be 
madness to reject the advice given by science to restore you to 
health. Would it not be scandalous,” he added, with increasing 
anger, “that those who love you should not make a sacrifice for 
the preservation of your precious life! As for myself, I need 
never reproach myself for not having contributed to it with all the 
influence of my reason, my heart, and of my soul.” 

“Tf such be the case, if it be decided in favour of the baths, 
for we all know the influence you have over my husband,” said 


Bibiana, with apparent calmness, “if they do not suit him, I wash 
my hands of it.” 
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“TI do not answer for his cure,” said the doctor, exasperated. 
“ What I can assure you, madame, is, that if the general under- 
took the projected journey to Madrid, supposing he arrived there 
alive, he would not last many days. From the opposition made to 
my opinion, I am obliged to speak clearly, which will have little 

ect on the general, who is a brave man.” 

“ Father, do you still object?” pressing between both his hands 
the emaciated hand of the pose 

“No,” replied the general; “ self-preservation is the duty of a 
Christian. I will go the baths, and remain there a month. You, 
Bibiana, can go to Madrid, where you can make my excuses to the 
authorities and to my friends, you will take care to establish 

ourself comfortably, so that, when it pleases God I can join you, 

T shall find you comfortably settled.” 

“ But who will accompany you to take the baths?” said Bibiana, 
in a softened voice. 

“Juan, my orderly, who is accustomed to my ways.” 

“T will accompany you, sir,” exclaimed Luciano. 

“ You, my son?” asked the general, kindly. 

_ “Yes, I, your son; no son abandons his father,” replied Lu- 

ciano. 


X. 


A FORTNIGHT after, Bibiana was installed in the beautiful 
drawing-room of the house in Madrid, which she had taken and 
furnished with much luxury. 

The elegance of her house, like a light to butterflies, had at- 
tracted a large number of people around her, who had nothing 
better to do; and the friends of the general had also gathered 
round her—a number of officers of rank and category—in conse- 
quence of which, Bibiana saw with the greatest satisfaction her 
parties mentioned in the papers. 

She was endeavouring and hoped to succeed in being invited to 
a banquet gived in the palace; so you see this woman had attained 
her great desire of distinguishing herself, and her love of vain 
glory. The delight in her satisfaction and triumph caused her to 
read carelessly her husband’s letters, and impatiently the postscripts 
that Luciano generally added, whom the general commissioned to 
close his letters. 

In them he told her that the general got worse daily, and that 
only from his patience, and not wishing to alarm her, he hid it in 
his letters. 

“‘ He wishes to frighten me,” thought Bibiana. “TI dare say he 
is worn out, and wants to come away, that I should relieve him; 
but he is mistaken. He who, with such boastful love, offered to 
accompany him shall fulfil his offer.” 
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In the mean time, Luciano saw with sorrow that the baths, 
which, taken a few months before, might have restored the general 
to life, were now of no avail. Never leaving the patient, he 
exercised all the resources of his mind and those of his heart to 
sweeten the last days of the life of the noble and excellent old man. 
Luciano suffered much, because, sad to say, the prostration of his 
physical strength had reduced the manly spirit of the general to a 
sudden decline. A profound ba tne: 4 at the thought of death 
had taken possession of him, who so often had faced it without 
moving an eyelash; and what augmented it, was the absence of the 
— od had given him to be his good angel at the side of 
his death-bed. The approach of death draws our affections closer 
together, each hoping it will not be so cruel as to separate them! 
Vain illusion! “Place for posterity!” says the es. sec door- 
keeper; “ for you the reo mansion is without limits, in which 
there is a place for all.” 

“Will she come?” said the general, one night that he was more 
prostrate than ever. 

Luciano, who had made sure that once in the full whirl of 
society that bad-hearted woman would not come, answered: 

“ a know, sir, as you always tell her, there is no change for 
the worse. It is very likely she does not think of undertaking this 
fatiguing journey, and that she awaits you there.” 

“ Tt is true, I did not wish to alarm her; but to-day I feel very 
ill; so much so that I cannot possibly write to her. You write in 
my we Luciano, and tell her that before I die I should like to 
see her.” 

Luciano wished to answer, but he could not, for tears choked 
his speech, and he got up to fulfil the general’s wishes. 

Some days passed without any answer from Bibiana. One 
afternoon the doctor said to the general: 

“ You have a good wife, sir. To-day I received a letter from 
her, in which, full of interest and anxiety, she asks me how 
you are, wishing, if there is no improvement, to come instantly to 
nurse you. You have evidently hidden from her that these baths 
have unfortunately not had the desired effect.” 

“T did not wish to give her that sorrow,” said the good man. 

“ Luciano,” said the general, when the doctor had gone, “ take 
this watch; it was your father’s, and he bequeathed it to me at his 
death. It has wal St 9 one by one, many hours of our life, and 
among these I remember none which can cause me a blush or a re- 
proach. May the hours of your life that it may mark from 
henceforth be as pure, honourable, and happy as the former have 
been, and when you choose a companion for life, let the needle 
give many turns before you decide.” 

“ You at last see———” exclaimed Luciano, involuntarily. 

“That you are my best friend and my fondest son,” interrupted 
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the general, “for which I shall leave you my last and secret 
trust.” 

“ Tell me what it is, general?” exclaimed Luciano. 

“Tell her that I forgive her. And now, my son, send for the 

riest.” 

“ Sir!” said Luciano, horrified at the request. 

“Oblige me, my son. Religious duties do not hasten death, and 
they tranquillise the mind.” 

one days after this scene Bibiana was transported with plea- 
sure, and radiant with satisfied pride. 

She had been invited to the royal banquet. She wore a 
magnificent dress, though plain, according to custom, and was 
standing before her dressing-table, putting on the last jewels from 
her casket, when a letter was presented to her. 

“T cannot be detained by reading it,” she said, with vexation. 
“The Marchioness of F., with whom I am to go to the palace, is 
waiting for me.” 

“It has just come from Aguas-Calientes,” replied the maid. 

“How so? This is not the hour for the arrival of the post.” 

“‘ A messenger has brought it.” 

Bibiana paused, and remained a moment thoughtful. 

“ Some fresh alarm of Luciano,” thought she; “but even if it 
were so, what could I do at this hour?—nothing. Supposing this 
letter contains bad news, which I do not expect, I might have to 
make some arrangements, whatever they might be, and nothi 
could be done till to-morrow; if it had arrived a minute ane t 
should have been out of the house. What do I gain by reading 
it? Supposing it brings news, or requires a consultation, or some 
medicine, nothing could be done at this hour. If I read it, it will 
uselessly spoil my night’s pleasure, and prevent my acknowledging 
the honour the queen has done me.” 

Bibiana locked up the letter without reading it, put on her 
cloak, and set off. 

When she returned home, the following morning, she opened 
the letter and read it. 

It was the surgeon’s letter, that Luciano had sent by a special 
messenger, adding two lines, in which he said that the general had 
received the last sacrament. 

On reading this letter, Bibiana felt one of those terrible shocks 
that sometimes softens the hardest hearts; because the feeling of 
duty, though crushed, unheard, despised, fought against, and ap- 
parently overcome by the sophistry of selfishness, exists in ‘all 
who have heard the word of God, or who, at least, have felt the 
slightest reverence. 

“Dying, dying! Good God!” she repeated, with increasing 
anguish, “dying, and [ absent! What will people say?” 

Bibiana ordered hastily a post-chaise, wrote to a famous physician 
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to accompany her, dressed herself, and arranged everything with 
admirable skill and precision, so that a few hours after she was 
ready to set off. . . . When going towards the door it suddenly 
opened, and Luciano appeared. 

“ It is too late, madame,” he said, in a solemn voice. 

“Late, how? And Campos?” 

“ He no longer awaits you.” 

“That is to say he is dead?” 

“ As I forewarned you.” 

“ Your letter arrived late.” 

“ And the others?” 

“ My God, I did not believe you.” 

As I have never believed you.” 

“ Are you come to insult me?” 

“No, madame, I came to deliver you this key.” 

“ What key?” 

“ With this key I closed the coffin, after having closed the eyes 
of the abandoned husband, the neglected companion.” 

Bibiana fell on the sofa, and sobbed convulsively. 

“You can weep, then,” said Luciano, with bitter irony; “ re- 
morse must at last rise from the tomb, as the wand of Moses caused 
water to flow from a rock.” 

“Remember,” replied Bibiana, raising herself proudly, “ you 
have seen me afllicted, but not repentant. Of what, I should like 
to know?” 

“‘Of your deserving the pardon I bring you; the last words of 
him who would not believe me when I told him, ‘I think that 
you, less than any one, can find happiness with such a cold, proud, 
and selfish person. Now, madame,” added Luciano, with bitter 
contempt, “clothe yourself in your widow’s weeds, never take 
them off again; persuade the world that you are the most perfect 
widow, as you persuaded it that you were the most perfect wife, 
deceiving with your grief as you deceived with your love.” 

“¢ Now, as before, I shall appear, and the world will consider me 
the same as I have always been,” replied Bibiana, dissembling with 
a haughty air her rage and humiliation. 

“ Sometimes,” said Luciano, “ the opinion of the world and our 
own perception rest on an air-cushion, whose emptiness would 
astonish all who touch it.” 

“Your constant and unqualified malignity will not disturb my 
conscience,” said Bibiana, proudly. 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Luciano, going away. “ When selfish- 
ness paralyses the heart, conscience is dumb.” 


EPILOGUE. 


THE house of the widow of General Campos is famed as a sanc- 
tuary of meritorious, exemplary, and pious austerity; as the sanc- 
tuary of the past, and as the mansion of eternal mourning. Pride 
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takes different forms, and even feigns the best sentiments of the 
heart, to obtain the fame that these acquire. In the drawing- 
room of the widow there was a magnificent full-length portrait of 
the general in full uniform, in a splendid frame. On the chimney- 

iece was a velvet box with a glass over it, in which was his sword. 
— the sofa there hung a beautiful picture, the subject of which 
was the cemetery of Aguas-Calientes, and in it the sumptuous 
marble mausoleum erected by the Semiramis, who in uninter- 
rupted mourning presided at the circle of friends who sympathised 
with her, some in her sad remembrance, others with her virtues 
and her gravity. 

One day, as the uncle of Luciano, who we have before men- 
tioned, left her house, he met his nephew, and said to him: 

“ Luciano, do you know, that notwithstanding that ridiculous 
‘my dear’ and that repeated praise, which struck me so much 
before, I am fre in of the noble qualities of the Generala 
“sot as also of her sincere attachment to her excellent hus- 
ban 

The one to whom this question was addressed did not answer. 

“Tt appears to me, Luciano,” said his uncle, with some asto- 
nishment, “ that you are rather inconsistent in the extraordinary 
were you had for Campos and the apparent hatred you have for his 
widow. 

Luciano opened his lips to answer, but restrained himself, and 
remained silent. 

“T can find,” said his uncle, “no good reason to excuse this 
inconsistency, which is very much criticised. You cannot deny 
that which is notorious and apparent to everybody, that the gene- 
rala is a pattern of virtue and goodness.” 

“ There is some virtue which is only outward,” replied Luciano. 

“ My dear nephew, that is a nicety I do not understand applied 
to such a woman as Bibiana, who is austere.” 

“ Without virtue,” replied Luciano, impatiently. 

“ Who is religious,” 

“ Without piety.” 

“ Who is charitable,” 

“ Without real charity.” 

“ Who is bountiful,” 

“ Without generosity.” 

“ A perfect widow,” 

“ Without ever having been a good wife.” 

“So that the generala in your eyes is an anomalous being—a 
new character,” said his uncle, smiling. 

“No, sir, it is a very old one.” 

“ And what name do you give it?” 

“ The Pharisee, uncle,” answered Luciano 
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I.—A Breton Homesteap. 


A youne man of good Breton family connexions, and royalist 
by birth, education, and provincial associations— Monsieur 
Laurent—found himself, upon the occasion of the abdication 
of Louis Philippe, obliged to leave Paris, as unostentatiously as 

ssible, and to seek refuge in his own country. He travelled on 
wwncwalng his hat drawn over his eyes, and a pair of pistols in 
his holsters. He managed thus to reach the district of Tréguier 
in safety, untroubled by the gendarmerie, who, for the first 
fortnight or more after an insurrection, scarcely know in which 
cause to act—at least in a political sense, and generally adopt a 
wise neutrality. 

Tréguier is a characteristic region of Britany—a land of 
forest, brushwood, and heaths, in which only here and there 
a shepherd’s hut, or a still rarer farm-house, are to be met with. 
His horse wearied and himself exhausted, our refugee ventured 
up, as evening was creeping on, to the door of one of the few 
homesteads that had presented themselves on his lone and melan- 
choly way. The door was opened by a peasant in wooden shoes, 
' but so white and pale and so marvellously beautiful, that she 
: seemed more like a Madonna, that had walked down from a 
frame, than a farmer’s daughter. Barely twenty-eight years of 
age, there were already traces of suffering in her face that 
seemed to indicate an age of anguish concentrated in a few years’ 
existence. 

The feeling of wonder and romance excited by such an appari- 
tion under such circumstances and at such a place were, however, 
at once dissipated when the fair peasant inquired, in the dialect 
‘ of Bas Breton, what the traveller wanted. A request for hospi- 
tality was at once replied to by a call for a servant to take the 
traveller’s horse and his being ushered into a clean and com- 
fortable kitchen—the general room in all Armorican homesteads. 
An old man, perfectly blind, sat at the corner of the fire. When 
the daughter announced a stranger he rose, simply saying, ‘‘ The 
home of the Kerdens is always open to shelter the weary, the 
’ cold, or the hungry.” The old man was im a peasant’s garb, but 
| his manners «a were those of a marquis of bygone times. 
4 “We are poor, sir,” he added, after having seated himself; ‘ our 

hospitality is but of a meagre description, but such as it is you 
are welcome to it.”” This said, he relapsed into a kind of melan- 
’ choly, which appeared to be habitual to him. Evening was 
coming on apace, shepherds and cow-herds were bringing their 
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charges to the homestead, the daughter had withdrawn to her 
occupations, and Laurent took a seat at the window to enjoy 
those charms of rural life which cannot be defined, but which 
charm even the most positive minds. 

“ A stranger, eh!”’ said one peasant to another in Bas Breton ; 
“a gentleman from Paris bound to Pleuc, I suppose.” 

‘Ah, yes, there will be plenty of company at the wedding of 
the Lord of Ploérnec’s daughter.” 

‘¢ Don’t speak so loud !”’ retorted the first. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
that the name of Ploérnec must not be mentioned here ?” 

The Baron de Ploérnec was known to Laurent as a widower 
with a daughter of some fifteen or sixteen years of age, and his 
mind became filled with wonder why his name should not be 
mentioned at the homestead of the Kerdens. His thoughts were, 
however, soon turned into another channel by the arrival of two 
young farmers in the Breton garb—gaiters and fowling-pieces in- 
cluded—evidently brothers, although differmg in a marked 
degree. One was from thirty-five to thirty-six years of age, 
dark, with strongly marked features; the other was not more 
than twenty-five, fair, mild-looking, and more like his sister. 
The traveller was introduced to them by the old man, who desig- 
nated the first as Jean, the second as Yvon, and they bowed with 
dignity to the stranger guest. Hanging up their guns, as their 
dogs took their customary place by the fire, the daughter came in 
and saluted her brothers; but it appeared to the stranger that, 
in doing so, she was far more cordial and affectionate to Yvon 
than to Jean. The latter broke silence by observing to his 
father : 

‘“‘ Father, I must mention a name which is disagreeable to the 
ears of a Kerden. Ploérnec is about to give away his daughter 
in marriage in about a fortnight.” 

“‘Cursed be Ploérnec and all his race!” said the old man. 
“ Always excepting those who have a Kerden for ancestor. And 
who with ?” 

“ A gentleman from Paris,” replied Jean, ‘‘ who is expected 
this evening or to-morrow.” 

And as he said this, the eyes of the junior members of the 
family turned involuntarily towards the stranger. 

* fo going to Ploérnec,”’ the latter hastened to explain, ‘“‘ but 
it is on business matters. I know nothing about this wedding.” 

* Ah!” said the old man; “ you are going to Ploérnec ?” 

“Yes,” replied Laurent, “‘and I wish to arrive there this 
evening. I was going to ask you if you would provide me with 
a guide after supper.’ 

“T will go with you,” volunteered Jean, but with a singularly 
distrustful expression of countenance. ‘Is it fair to inquire 
your name ?”” 
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“My name is Laurent, and I am grandson to the Red 

uis.”” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jean; “a Vendean! Then we can speak in 
your presence, although you are going to Ploérnec.” : 

“7 do not even know the baron intimately, although I am 

ing to his house.” 

“Qh! he is a baron now, ishe?” observed the old man. ‘ There 
was a time when the Ploérnecs were poor lords, and glad to eat at 
the table of the Kerdens. Such as you now see us, sir, we are 

ntlemen of the good old stock; but the Ploérnecs ruined the 

erdens.” 

‘“‘ Well, father,” interrupted Jean, “ that-is a long time back. 
What now concerns us is his daughter’s marriage. Is she not 
our niece ?” 

“True,” said the old man; “but her mother is dead. What 
have we to do with it?” 

“We have this to do with it, that if Ploérnec was dead, Rose 
would be restored to us,” remarked Yvon. ‘ And what are you 
sobbing for, Yvonnette?” he continued, turning to his beautiful 
sister, who was weeping aside. ‘She shall not go from us. I 
would rather shoot that Ploérnec.” 

“No, no! Let her be happy!’ exclaimed the old father and 
the weeping Yvonnette at the same moment. 

But Yvon’s rage only became more concentrated. 

**] wonder if she loves him?” he said, placing his hand on his 
heart to control its beating. 

Supper over, Laurent prepared, at Jean’s bidding, to mount 
his horse, when the old man took his hand in his, and said: 

‘Monsieur Laurent, your grandfather was the friend of my 
father, and his brother in arms. When you have finished your 
business yonder, let us see you again.” 

The traveller was only too glad to make the promise, so much 
had he been struck by the beauty and sorrows of the fair Yvon- 
nette; and he was just on the point of starting, when a peasant 
came in with the news that the bridegroom arrived from 
Paris. 

‘“‘ Have you heard his name?” inquired Jean. 

““M. Hector Lambese,” replied the peasant. 

Upon hearing the name Yvonnette uttered a groan, and would 
have fallen had not her younger brother hastened to her assistance. 


II.—Tue Satin SHoe. 


Ir was seven in the evening when Laurent put his foot in his 
stirrup, not a little perplexed and troubled with. the mysterious 
sorrows of the Kerden family, as yet an enigma to him. It was 
a moonlight night, and about a couple of hours’ ride lay before 
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him and his companion Jean. They had ascended a hill, from 
the other side of which the valley of Pleuc lay before them, 
covered with villages and dotted with chateaux; some of the 
latter inhabited, but most of them in ruins. 

“‘ Look,” said Jean, ‘‘ there are the domains of the Kerdens in 
olden time. A century ago, with the exception of yonder corner 
of Ploérnec, the whole valley of Pleuc belonged to us. An ancestor 
of ours gambled away the property to a Ploérnec. He afterwards 
perished with two of his sons at Quiberon; my father alone 
remained of the family. But Ploérnee was not loyal in his 
play, and since that epoch not one of the family have crossed his 
threshold.” 

“ But,” Laurent ventured to remark, “‘ I thought that your 
sister wedded a Ploérnec.” 

“True,” said Jean de Kerden, “and a sad history it is. I had 
two sisters, twins, and so like to one another, that even my father 
could not at times say which was Marie and which was Yvonnette. 
Marie was sent to a convent, Yvonnette remained at home; and 
even when Marie returned, they were still so like that none could 
distinguish the one from the other. But Marie could speak French, 
and dressed like a lady ; Yvonnette could only speak Bas Breton, 
and dressed like a peasant. Marie had been five years at convent 
when she was seduced by a gentleman. My father went blind, 
and his hair turned white the same night that he heard the 
terrible news. Yvon was a mere boy, but I was grown up. The 
seducer was the last of the Ploérnecs. I went to him, and, placing 
a pistol on his forehead, I told him he must wed Marie, and save 
the honour of the Kerdens, or I would shoot him like a dog. My 
mother and Yvonnette went to the wedding, but not one of us 
would go, and Yvonnette used to spend part of the summer with 
her sister. Marie became the mother of the little girl Rose, whom 
they are about to wed to Hector Lambese. The conscription came. 
I passed eight years in the service. When I came back Marie was 
dead. You see that lake yonder, in front of Ploérnec? To shorten 
the distance, it is customary to cross it in a boat. One day Ploérnec 
and Marie ferried over Yvonnette on her way home. The boat 
upset, and Marie was drowned. Yvonnette returned to the farm, 
and since that day she has never left it.” Jean stopped a moment, 
to wipe the tears that rained down his sunburnt face. ‘‘ We some- 
times see little Rose,” he then continued ; ‘she is as beautiful as 
her mother. They are going to marry her to a Parisian, and we 
shall never see her again, that is what afflicts us all so, for you 
cannot tell how much we love her. Now,” he added, “‘I must 
leave you; follow that path, and in half an hour you will be at 
Ploérnec. We never go near the place; if we did, it would be 
arms in hand.” 


Laurent grasped the hand of the peasant in silence. He could 
not speak. 
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“Come and see us again,” said the latter. ‘‘ Farewell !” 

Laurent, on parting with his guide, felt that he must wed that 
— girl—his fate seemed to be irrefragably interwoven with 

ers. She could not speak French, and wore wooden shoes; but 
she was of noble race—of one of the oldest families in Britany ! 

Our refugee was hospitably received at Ploérnec. The Baron 
de Ploérnec was a thin, bilious, little man of about forty years of 
age, who never smiled, but looked as if bowed down prematurely 
by grief and suffering. His daughter was a beautiful thing, fair 
and roseate, like her name, but still a mere child. M. Hector 
Lambese was also there—a wealthy capitalist of Paris, looking 
about thirty-five, but already aged by stormy passions and dissi- 
pation. He had brought with him bridal presents from the 
metropolis for Rose, and the evening was spent in displaying 
them to her delighted eyes. M. de Ploérnec was gloomy and 
silent. Laurent was thinking of Yvonnette. 

At ten everybody retired to their own rooms. Laurent’s room 
was on the ground-floor, and opened upon the park. Incapable 
of sleep, and consumed by an internal fire, he threw open the 
window to breathe the cool night air. Hours passed thus in 
dreamy languor, when he was aroused by the sound of footsteps. 
Did he dream? Was it the ghost of Marie wandering in the 
a or was it Yvonnette? A few steps more—yes, it was 

vonnette, in her peasant’s garb and wooden shoes. 

“Yvonnette, is it you?’ he exclaimed, forgetting that she 
could only speak Bas Breton. 

“Yes, it is me,” she replied in French. “ It is myself, M. 
Laurent; but if you come back to the farm, remember that I 
only speak Bas Breton. I have come here because I wanted to see 
you; I have much to tell you. It is in your power to prevent a 
dreadful catastrophe. But you must give me your word not to 
reveal what I shall tell you.” 

“T give it to you!” ejaculated M. Laurent. He could have 
added, ‘‘ for the love I bear you,” but the words died on his 
lips. 

rc When M. de Ploérnec obtained access to Marie in the con- 
vent,”’ continued Yvonnette, with as much calmness as she could 
command, “ it was with the promise of marriage. He told her 
that her father was without expecting her, and that it was with 
his sanction that he addressed her. When she asked why her 
father had not come himself, he said he had fallen from his horse 
and hurt himself. Then she no longer hesitated, but went forth 
with him from the convent. M. de Ploérnec had told a falsehood, 
and the honour of the Kerdens was compromised, until Jean re- 
venged the] outraged, and Marie became Madame de Ploérnec. 
Whilst in Paris, 2 man made his appearance and said to M. de 
Ploérnec, placing at the same time a roll of gold on the table, ‘ You 
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have won your bet ; here are your thousand louis. You must pass 
her over to me; these were our terms.’ Marie wept, for she 
then learnt for the first time that her ravisher had not carried 
her off for love, but merely in fulfilment of a hideous bargain. 
But M. de Ploérnec had wedded her; she had borne him a 
daughter, her society was courted, she was beloved by the pea- 
santry because she was good and charitable, and when M. Hector 
Lambese—for that was the man who had paid the gold—came 
to the chateau, M. de Ploérnec, although obliged to be civil, re- 
ceived him with coolness, for he had learnt to love and esteem his 
wife. M. de Lambese, however, persevered in his visits, and 
even had the audacity to ply his suit with Madame de Ploérnec. 
Marie informed her otk ee but he was so under the influence 
of the wretch, that he had not the courage to turn him out of the 
house. 

“One night a grand ball was given at the Hdtel Vanneau, 
M. and M e de Ploérnec were there, as was also M. Hector 
de Lambese. When morning broke, the host had provided a 
surprise for his guests. It was neither more nor less than to sup 
at his country-house at Meudon. By some strange fatality, 
M. de Lambese managed to get into the same carriage with 
Madame de Ploérnec. When they reached the ‘ Bois,’ M. de 
Lambese’s attentions became oppressive. Marie was furious. 
There was no escape save by jumping out of the carriage, but 
unfortunately in doing so, M. de te A seized her by the foot, 
and her satin shoe remained in his hand. 

“Tt was with the greatest difficulty that Madame de Ploérnec 
reached the Avenue de Neuilly, where she was enabled to get a 
hack to convey her home. She must have fainted in the wood, 
“wd a long time had elapsed, and M. de Ploérnec was there before 

er. 

“*¢ Madame,’ he said, ‘M. Lambese, with whom you passed 
the night, perceived after your departure that you had left your 
shoe, and he has sent it to me.’ 

‘“* Madame de Ploérnec cast herself on her knees, told him what 
had happened, and swore that she was innocent, but he would not 
believe her. All that he would accede to was that they should 
g and bury their shame in their chiteau in Britany, whence she 

ould never go forth again. 

“That is the history, sir,” said Yvonnette to Laurent, “I have 
to tell you; and is it fitting that the man who dishonoured the 
mother should wed her daughter = 

Laurent took Yvonnette’s two hands in his, and kissing them, 
declared that it never should be. But day was just breaking, and 
Yvonnette said she must return home. Before she left, Laurent 


obtained from her a promise that she would meet him again the 
next night. 
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III.—A Miscreant Exposep. 


Wuen Laurent was left alone, the events of the evening seemed 
to him as a dream. How was it that the peasant Yvonnette 
spoke French so perfectly, became so intimate with all the cir- 
cumstances of her sister’s life, and what is more, seemed to be so 
familiar with all the localities? There was, he felt convinced, a 
mystery in all this. But then again, Marie had been long since 
dead, and if alive, would she desert her child? Then the idea of 
a crime, or an attempted crime, came across his mind, and as he 
thought of the sad and gloomy countenance of his host, the idea 
only became the more fixed in his mind. One thing he felt re- 
solved upon. Yvonnette had asked him to save the child, and 
save her he would, at all risks! Worn out by emotion, he at 
length cast himself on his bed. "When he woke up it was mid- 
day. Ploérnee and Lambese had gone out,shooting. Rose had 
taken advantage of their absence to run over to the farm of the 
Kerdens. Mounting his horse, in less than an hour Laurent was 
there also. Yvon was talking to Rose at the threshold. Yvon- 
nette had gone to Pleuc: there was only the old man at home, 
so, after a brief conversation with the representative of the 
Kerdens, Laurent took his way back gloomily enough to the chi- 
teau. Onhis way he met Yvon, who had conducted Rose as far 
as the top of the hill, beyond which point the Kerdens would 


not go. 

«<‘Monsieur,” he said to Laurent when they met, “ is it loyal 
to fight without witnesses ?” 

‘* Wherefore do you put that question ?”’ responded Laurent. 

** Because I want to fight M. Lambese. I am told he is out 
shooting in the direction of Pleuc. I shall go and meet him, and 
oblige him to fight me with our guns at twenty paces.” 

** And why do you want to fight him?” 

** Because he must not marry Rose.” 

** And that because you love her! There is no use disguisi 
of But you need not fight M. de Lambese. He shall not w 

se.”” 

‘‘ Not wed her! And the banns are published—the contract is 
to be signed to-morrow. What can prevent the marriage ?”” 

‘I can,” Laurent replied, firmly. ‘Go to the farm, and re- 
main quiet till you hear that the marriage is broken off.” 

“* But how can I trust you?” 

“< T swear it by the ashes of the Red Marquis,” replied Laurent. 
And this satisfying the young man, he took his way to the farm, 
whilst Laurent rode on to the chateau. 

Ploérnec and Lambese had returned from their shooting, and 
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after diuner Laurent proposed to the latter to take a turn in the 

ark and smoke a cigar. M. de Lambese could not well refuse, 
put it was evident that the proposal excited feelings of distrust. 
It was dusk when they entered into a long avenue of trees that 
led down to the lake. 

**T wanted to talk to you,” said Laurent, breaking silence, 
‘‘ concerning a story in which a satin shoe plays a principal part. 
I mean Madame de Ploérnec’s shoe.” 

“Madame de Ploérnec! Why, she has been dead these many 
years past.” 

Yes, assassinated by her husband.” 

M. de Lambese stepped back in horror, muttering, ‘‘ How do 
you know that?” 

‘*T know many other things besides that, M. de Lambese,” 
persisted Laurent. ‘1 know, for example, that sixteen years 
ago you made an infamous bet with M. de Ploérnec.” 

«A mere joke, my dear friend.” 

*¢ An infamous joke. I persist in my qualification of the trans- 
action. Do you also remember the night of a ball at the Hotel 
Vanneau ?” 

“ Perfectly. But, sir, will you permit me to observe that you 
assume the manners and authority of a judge of instruction to- 
wards me, and I do not feel inclined to submit to such an: inter- 
rogation.”” 

“You must, though,” insisted Laurent, in a firm voice. 
“That night you got into a carriage with Madame de Ploérnec. 
She left her shoe behind her, and you were infamous enough to 
send it to her husband.” 

“Tt was a bet, my dear fellow. Poor Ploérnec, obliged to 
wed the little Kerden by the threats of her brother, asked me to 
disembarrass him of her by an act of adultery. If yeu doubt it, 
I have his letter to that effect in my possession. . What I did was 
simply an act of kindness done for a friend.” 

‘**'You are a scoundrel, sir! You lie! You did nothing of 
the kind. But you sacrificed the honour and reputation of a 
spotless lady.” 

** Monsieur,” said M. de Lambese, “‘I see you came here ta 
insult me, and, you have brought me out into this lonely park to 
carry out some deadly machination.” 

“*T have not finished yet. You are about to wed Mademoiselle 
de Ploérnec ?” 


“Poor Ploérnec has no other way of showing his gratitude to 
me.”’ 

“Do you know,” said Laurent, “that I shall positively be 
disgusted at crossing swords with such a miserable wretch as you 
avow yourself to be.” 


“¢ My dear sir, you are nothing but a contemptible coxcomb !” 
r2 
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This was more than noble Breton blood could stand. Laurent 
struck the vile conspirator in the face. 
* | the miscreant, in his passion. ‘ Let us go 


“Swords!” cri 
and fetch swords !” 

‘ T have pistols in my room,”’ replied Laurent; “ they will do 
just as well. I will go and fetch them.” 

But on his way Laurent bethought himself that if he fell in 
the encounter the wretch would marry Rose, and that he had 
promised Yvonnette should not occur. So he took with him 
paper and pencil as well as pistols. When he rejoined his anta- 

onist, * fe fall,” he said, “‘ you will wed Mademoiselle de 
loérnec ?” 

“Certainly so. If you kill me, you can prevent it. But if I 
kill you, all impediments will be put aside.” 

“Not precisely so. Here is pencil and paper. Unless you 
write down what I dictate, I will blow your brains out.” 

“ Tt is an assassination you propose, then, not a duel ?” 

“Call it what you like. You must write, or I will kill you. 
Sit down there, and now begin : 

“¢This day, March 3, 1848, I declare as follows: I ery pi 
sixteen years ago, to dishonour Madame de Ploérnec, and [ in- 
duced her husband to believe in my success by sending him a 
satin shoe. Madame de Ploérnec was innocent, and I am a 
wretch. I renounce the hand of Mademoiselle Rose de Ploérnec, 
and leave the chateau to-morrow.’ 

“And now,”’ added Laurent, when the above was signed, 
‘*you must hand me over M. de Ploérnec’s letter, which you 
hold like the sword of Damocles suspended over his head.” 

M. de Lambese handed over the letter with a sardonic grin, 
which seemed to say he would soon have both papers in his pos- 
session again. 

‘* Now, I suppose, we can fight ?”’ he ejaculated. 

“ Not yet. [ must find some one to convey these papers first to 
M. de Ploérnec himself.” But scarcely had the words been ut- 
tered than the baron himself appeared. Astonished at the pro- 
longed absence of his guests, he had risen from his chair, and, 
guided by loud voices, had hurried to the scene. He was pale 
and trembling. 

*¢ You shall not fight that wretch,” he exclaimed. ‘ It is I who 
will fight him. I have been his slave too long. I wrote that 
fatal letter before I had learnt to appreciate the worth of Madame 
de Ploérnec, but when he came to claim its execution I loved her 
passionately. I was no longer the headstrong reckless young fool 
of former times. He said he would show the note to my wife, 
and then have it printed in the public papers, if I did not receive 
him in my house. In a moment of weakness I yielded. You 
know the rest. He made me believe in my wife’s guilt, and | 
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committed a frightful crime. But even that did not satisfy him. 
He came to me, and insisted upon marrying my daughter. I 
refused, and then he threatened to accuse me with the death of 
my wife. I had no alternative left. That wretch held my life, 
my honour, my daughter’s future, in his hands. But now I will 
have his life. Give me one of those pistols, give him the other, 
and measure off ten paces.” 

M. de Lambese, although very pale, preserved perfect coolness 
whilst the preliminaries were going on. He was one of those 
old and practised duellists who, however much excited before- 
hand, can command the composure essential to success at the 
critical moment. It was this power that he had relied upon for 
putting Laurent out of the way, and which he was now about to 
tail himself of in his combat with his old and much-abused 

en 


IV.—Tse Resvtts or a DUEL. 


“Monsieur Laurent,’’ said the baron, taking that gentleman 
by the hand, “my will is in my desk. Open it if I fall, and 
you will find in it a secret that will direct your conduct. T re- 
commend my daughter, my honour to you.” 

The adversaries then took their places at ten paces’ distance 
from one another. The pistols went off so simultaneously that 
they sounded as one. M. de Ploérnec fell with a stifled groan. 
M. de Lambese placed his hand to his breast, and reeled, but 

reserved his footing. Suddenly the shriek of a female was 
eard; it was Yvonnette, who rushed first to M. de Ploérnec. 
Finding that he was,still alive, she turned to M. de Lambese. 
The latter, contemplating her by moonlight, and struck by the 
aja, of the two sisters, thought that he saw his victim before 

“ Tt is her!’ he ejaculated, “ it is her !” 

“Sir,” she said, ‘you are about to die. I see it by the 
_ of your countenance, by the blood oozing from your 

reast. Do not die unrepentant. Avow before M. de Ploérnec 
that Madame de Ploérnec was innocent.” 

‘You were indeed innocent, and I was a wretch!” muttered 
the dying man, still thinking that he spoke to Marie. ‘ May 
Heaven forgive me !”’ 

And so saying, he fell down a dead man. M. de Ploérnec had 
never moved his haggard eyes from off Yvonnette whilst this 
was going on. He heard al, and a smile of repentant pleasure 
seemed to creep over his — features, but he could not 
speak. Attendants had by this time come up, attracted by the 
report of pistols, and he was carried to his bed. A surgeon was 


sent for from Pleuc, and Laurent and Yvonnette passed the night 
by his bedside. 
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Next morning M. de Ploérnec was delirious. M. Lauren 
taking Yvonnette’s hands in his, explained to her what had hap- 
pened, told her also of M. de Ploérnec’s last instructions, and 
then he added: 

“‘ But amidst all these painful events, I must inform you, Yvon- 
nette, that I love you passionately. I cannot live without you, 
= must be my wife, and together we will look after Rose. 

o better than her mother’s sister to see to her welfare ?”’ 

‘“* Oh,” exclaimed Yvonnette, taken aback, and casting a ter- 
rified look towards the dying man, “ you must not talk to me of 
love.” 

“Why so? My love is pure and holy as yourself. What 
impediment can lie between us?” 
eed recovering from her surprise, replied, with a sad 
smile: 

“* Why,-do you not see that I am but a poor peasant ?” 

“You are of noble descent, Yvonnette, and I prize your sim- 
plicity more than all that the salons of Paris can boast of.” 

‘* But my wooden shoes!” persevered the peasant girl, with 
an adorable humility. 

‘**] will change them for satin ones.” 

But Laurent had, without intending it, struck a tender chord. 

“‘ Satin shoe!” she murmured, turning pale ; then, recovering 
herself, she said, “‘ Come, no more of this; you are still a young 
man. A woman approaching thirty years of age is already on the 
decline. I am prematurely worn out by grief, anxiety, and 
suffering ; it must not be, even if it were possible. Laurent,” 
she continued, in a firm tone of voice, “ go to Paris and forget 
me. Iam not free!” ' 

“* Not free! Why, who are you, then?” exclaimed Laurent. 

Madame de Ploérnec!” 

Laurent did not utter a cry nor a groan, but he fell like a dead 
man on the ground. When he came to himself, Marie alone was 
with him, weeping, bathing his temples, and doing everything in 
her power to bring him round. But she had had sufficient com- 
mand over herself not to summon assistance. 

“Am I in a dream ?”’ he murmured, as the reality returned. 
“But no, I ought to have known you could not be a mere 

ant. Do explain to me this mystery.” 

““ When we returned to Ploérnec,” Marie responded, ‘my 
husband bade me send for Yvonnette. The mornings he would 
spend in shooting, and in the evenings we used to reconduct 
Yvonnette in the boat across the lake. M. de Ploérnec was calm, 
and even at times kind, but at others he was buried in gloomy 
thoughts. It was evident that he had neither forgotten nor for- 
given. As to myself, what little affection I ever had for him was 
entirely dissipated by his recent conduct, and by the revelations 
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made to me by M. Lambese as to the infamous plot of which I 
had been made the victim. Had it not been for my daughter’s 
sake, I should have returned to the farm. Yvonnette still resembled 
me so much that, one day, the fancy came upon us to change 
places. We thought we would play a trick upon Yvon, and we 
planned that I should go home as Yvonnette, and that she should 
assume my habiliments as Madame de Ploérnec. Being evening, 
the joke took perfectly, but after supper, being afraid of any con- 
sequences that might follow to Yvonnette, who would not be so 
much at home in her part, I said to Yvon, ‘1 must go back to 
Ploérnec ; Marie expects me there.’ Yvon took up his gun and 
accompanied me. He left me on the crest of the hill, and I made 
my way down to the lake alone. It was a clear moonlight night. 
When I reached the banks of the lake, I saw a man reclining 

ainst a poplar-tree, his face buried in his hands. It was 
ae de Ploérnec. Hearing my footsteps, he looked up, and, 
upon seeing me, he exclaimed, ‘ Yvonnette! Yvonnette!’ 

**¢ Tt is not Yvonnette. It is Marie, your wife.’ 

“* He did not reply, but the stupor and horror depicted on his 
countenance made him appear to me the most hideous creature I 
had ever seen. 


‘¢¢ What is the matter with you?’ I exclaimed. ‘ What crime 
have you committed ?’ 


**¢ Don’t come near me,’ he ejaculated. ‘I have blood on my 
hands.’ 


“¢ Where is Yvonnette? What have you done with my 
sister ?” 

‘* He pointed to the lake, and said : 

“¢T have made a mistake.’ 

wretch had cast my sister into the lake, thinking that it 
was me. It was not until the next day that I recovered some 
degree of calmness, and could fairly atin: my position. Nothing 
could take from my daughter her name, and it was essential that 
its honour should not be sullied. So I said to M. de Ploérnec: 

‘¢¢ Tt is not Yvonnette that is drowned, but Madame de Ploérnec. 
But as you cannot have assassinated your own wife, she must 
have been a victim to your want of skill in managing the boat. 
But from this day forward I am Yvonnette. "Farewell, sir ; 
Madame de Ploérnec is dead, but Yvonnette lives, and will watch 
from afar over her child.’ That is how, sir, Madame de Ploérnec 
has for the last eight years been the peasant Yvonnette.” 

Madame de Ploérnec having made these revelations to Laurent, 
she insisted that there should be no further question of love be- 
tween them; whilst her husband lived, she said, notwithstanding 
all that had happened, she was still honest woman enough not to 
listen to any proposals from another man; and even if M. de 
Ploérnec did not recover, it must not be Madame de Ploérnec that 
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he would wed, but the humble peasant girl Yvonnette. Laurent 
= nothing more. Was it not Yvonnette that he had first 
oved ? 

The next day, in-obedience to her request, he left Ploérnec, and 
returned to Paris. Over a year had elapsed, and yet no word 
had come from Britany. But one day, when his thoughts were 
still turned towards the poor and stony west, the bell rang gently, 
and his only servant ushered in a lady, clad in deep mourning. 
It was Yvonnette. 

‘* M. de Ploérnec has now been dead a year,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand to Laurent. ‘ Do you still love the peasant 
Yvonnette?” 

Laurent could not find words to reply. He bent his knee to 
the fair Chatellaine of Ploérnec, and kissed her hand in token of 
fealty and of an ineffable affection. The union of Laurent and 
Madame de Ploérnec brought back peace to the valley of Pleuc, 
and happiness to Rose and to the Kerdens. 


THE MISER. 


BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


VI. 


I HAD witnessed the culmination of my nightmare in the agony 
occasioned by my loss. In my first excitement my brain reeled, then 
I felt stunned. I could not realise my misfortune. I could not under- 
stand it. Was my dream a reality? was I asleep when I searched 
again and again for my treasure, clinging to the wild belief that it 
could not have gone? in cannot conceive my situation, for I could 
not conceive it myself. Ina few hours, when the pain of the shock 
had somewhat me a I tried to think; I tried to account for 
my misfortune ; I tried to reason, but all in vain; and then I 
foolishly repined. Tenaciously, like a dog who clings to his bone 
I had clung to my gold. It had fled from my grasp, and I had 
not seen the thief. Weak in my vain regrets, I was not man 
enough either to be calm under a stroke of misfortune, or to be 
strong in a stern purpose to endeavour to discover the thief. I 
was powerless either to submit to or revenge my wrong. I could 
only groan over it, I could af supinely fold my hands, and let 
my misery eat into my thoughts and destroy my energies for 


work, Crouching in a corner and munching my scanty food like 
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a surly cur dog, or wandering like a thing of evil up and down 
the purlieus of the wretched district I lived in; or else, lying on 
my old sofa, worn out with my misery, I did not seem to care 
what would have become of me, had not an occurrence aroused 
me to a vivid sense of my position. This occurrence was the second 
appearance of the strange visitant of the day before. 

Still self-possessed in her manner and demeanour, as if completely 
mastered by a settled purpose, and still exquisitely trim and neat 
in her appearance, as if her dress, growing on her by impercep- 
tible degrees, had at last reached its perfection in setting off the 
symmetrical grace of her person, she sat down, as she had done 
before, without being meal on the best of my ricketty chairs. 

“Mr. Wasker,” said this young lady, with an irresistible non- 
chalance, “I hope you are very well; and as charity never halts 
in its purpose, and never heeds rebuffs, I am here again.” 

Roused out of my miserable mood for a moment by the charm 
of her manner and the music of her voice, the allusion to the pur- 
pose of her visit, linking her gece of eg 4 with her ap- 
pearance at this time, reminded me so palpably of my loss, as at 
once to draw forth from my lips its particulars, and so in answer 
to her question, I commenced to tell her everything. 

As I began, she listened with interest and sympathy, as far as 
my oe vision enabled me to discern. In my utter isolation from 
my kind, I could only brood over my misfortune till my abject 
thoughts made me dumb; in the presence of a living creature, I 
a freely pour out my doleful tale, and in doing so, I felt some- 
what relieved. 

Such is the magic effect of human sympathy. 

Let all who wish, then, “to tune their distresses or record 
their woes,” do so before a kindly patient listener, and if the 
listener is a woman, all the better. 

“Yours is a strange tale,” said my visitor; “ but have you not 
acquainted your neighbours or informed the police?” 

“T don’t speak to neighbours, and the police wouldn’t believe 
me,” was all I could answer. 

“You'd better lose no time in doing so,” she continued; ‘‘ though 
I don’t see of what use money is to you; and even if you were to 
recover your treasure to-morrow, I don’t believe you would give 
me five shillings for my poor child.” 

A light suddenly dawning on a blind man could hardly have 
made him so suddenly happy as these words. 

“Only try me,” I said; “ only try me.” 

To an ordinarily constituted grubbing mortal these words would 
have spoken nothing; but to a miser, they were words of hope. 
When a swimmer falls in the water, he swims for his life; but a 

wning man clutches at a straw. 


I was a drowning man, so I clutched at this straw. Seeing the 
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effect her words had produced on me, my visitor, like all victors, 
took advantage of her good move, and followed up her success, 

“Do you think I intend to let you off with a verbal promise of 
five shillings, Mr. Wasker?” said my visitor. “I must have more 
than that.” 

“ What do you want?” I asked, desperately. 

“ What do I want? I want to shake off your miserly skin and 
make you a man,” she said. “What doI want? I want you, if 
ever you recover your treasure, to bind yourself to give half of it 
away in charity; not blindly, nor carelessly, but methodically. I 
will distribute it for you, and render you an account of each item. 
If you have no relations to befriend, you shall befriend the blind, 
and the lame, and the houseless, and the suffering. You ma 
either distribute it with me, or let me distribute it for you. Suc 
are my conditions. I shall put them in writing, and you will have 
to sign them and send the paper to the address I shall leave with 
you; then I will endeavour to find out the one who has despoiled 

ou.” 
. Though I might have consented to these hard conditions, for I 
did not believe that either she or anybody else would ever succeed 
in catching the thief, still I promised to send her my answer. 

In the mean time I had made up my mind to give information 
of my loss to the police. 

My mental energies had been set in motion again by this visit, 
and so I resolved to be my own detective, before I signed away 
half my gold conditionally on its being restored. 


Vil. 


ag energy of a new hope actuated me in my visit to the 
ice. 

I proceeded to the nearest police station. I was presently con- 
fronted by a small, puffy-looking man, with a very large hooked 
nose, and black eyes that glittered like bright beads. After tell- 
ing my story to him as concisely as I could, he forthwith put the 
following questions to me: 

“ You are certain your money was all in coin?” 

“T am.” 

“How much did it amount to?” 

“Nine hundred and seventy-two pounds four shillings and three- 
pence three farthings.” 

“‘ When did you see it last?” 

“Three days ago.” 

_ “Did any one know of its hiding-place?” 

one.” 

“Do you think any one could have observed you counting 
your money without your being aware of it?” 
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“T don’t think so.” 

“Could any one entering your shop without your knowledge 
have peered through the glass door separating your room from the 
mp, so as to have observed you without your being aware 
of it?” 

“No one could have done so.” 

“ Why?” 

‘“ Because a person bent on such a purpose could not have entered 
my shop unknown to me, as his entrance would have made the 
shop-door bell ring—a warning quite sufficient to me.” 

“You say, on two oczasions a lady had entered your room 
uninvited, to ask you for charity. Have you any reason to suppose 
that she knew the hiding-place?” 

“ None.” 

It then occurred to me to acquaint my questioner with her 
— 1 did so; then, having meditated for a few minutes, he 
said : 

“T’m afraid we can’t do much good for you. If your mone 
had been in notes we might have advertised them, but we can’t 
trace the identity of gold. Then there is not a shadow of proof 
to connect your strange visitor with being concerned in the 
robbery. As for her promise, she may have meant nothing by it, 
and if she did, she would not tell us her meaning, and we have no 
grounds to give us any right to ask her.” 

I returned home despondent, and yet a flash of surprise shed a 
very strange light on my despondency. Could this unknown 
visitor, in some mysterious incomprehensible manner, have filched 
my gold? I could not believe it. I could not accuse her. I had 
heard of impostors, who wore masks of pretended charity in order 
to cloak their wickedness; but, surely, she was not one of them. 
In thought I defended her against my own accusations. Already 
she appeared to me better than myself—already she had usurped 
in my mind the place usually assigned to self only—already she 
was throned there as one incapable of doing evil, to rule me by 
the majesty of the thought which denounced the grubbing miser 
—already, when I commenced to shield her and defend her, I had 
commenced to love her. 

Thus a light brighter than gold, more precious than my acquisi- 
tion, broke on my arid, wretched life. So the loss of one treasure 
was the gain of another. ; 

It was only afterwards, when the opiate of reflection had soothed 
the frettings which my loss had occasioned, and when I could 
calmly survey and understand the workings of my own thoughts, 
it was only then that I knew that my inward defence of the woman 
whom the inspector of police had spoken of in a slightly suspicious 
tone, was a proof to me that I had, without knowing it, commenced 
to love her. All that I cared for had passed from me. I could not 
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the dear jingling coin any more, but I could grasp a sweet 

- instead—the ~ to see her again. 

t is not always a single motive that prompts a wish. I should 

be guilty of a falsehood were I to say that one motive only prompted 

this one of mine. But I am writing the truth when I say that the 

longing to see her wes greater than the hope of seeing half my gold 

once more. Accordingly I — the paper, and sent it to the 

address she had given me, at the same time begging her to call at 
once, either with news or without it. 


VII. 


SEVERAL days elapsed, and I heard nothing either of her or of 
my lost gold. 

During this time I was only busy with my own thoughts, and 
with nothing else. The monotony of my life was broken. I 
could not pursue my wonted occupation. = wandered about, 
aimless -_ heedless of everybody and everything. Yet my hours 
were not always edged with gloom, for my very suspense rested on 
a rainbow of ey The vague unrest that pursued me was born 
of my new joy. 

But as the days wore on my anxiety deepened, until sometimes 
the past seemed a dream, and ou!y the grim reality of my poverty 
mercilessly stared at me. Then the old feelings that had made me 
a miser, a foreboding that a dreadful hour might come when I might 
want bread, rushed on me. One evening I could hardly summon 
courage to return home, and I wandered about among the brilliant 
west-end streets, wearily gazing at the gay equipages and the 
prancing horses—wearily fediee at every face that crossed my 
way, in the hopes of seeing hers—wearily watching the unnatural 
flaunting human life around me, its shows and its trappings, the 
glare of its mock pleasures, and the gloom of its real pains. 

But my vague, restless quest was all in vain. When I returned 
home, the moon-rays illumining the wretched court seemed lurid 
and ghastly, and the moon was like a wan ghost of my hopes and 
fears, wandering moodily among the silent clouds above me. I 
did not sleep as usual. Terrible doubts and fears oppressed me. 
Sometimes I would behold my own skeleton in my own coffin 
grinning at me, and then its hideous hands, clutching gold, 
seemed to grasp my own, causing me to suddenly start from my 
slumbers. Then sometimes the gloating weird skeleton would 
melt into air, till the baseless vision was transformed into the 
lucid, sweet presence of my visitant, and then beseeching her to 
save me from my dreadful haunting self, I would awaken a second 
time with a start. 

When morning broke I resolved to destroy the coffin. It was 
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of no use to me now, and its destruction might save me from 
having another restless night. 

I took a hammer, and commenced to rack it in pieces. The 
first stroke I gave it sounded strangely; then I heard a jingling 
noise. Was it fancy or reality? was I asleep or awake? But the 
jingling noise could only proceed from one cause. I clenched the 

mmer, and with vigorous strokes broke the coffin into pi 
and, merciful Heaven! the débris of the coffin revealed my gold 

in. 

Yes, there it was once more, my stolen treasure, exactly as I 
had left it. 

Beside myself with wonder, I could only stare at it stupefied. 
How long I stared I know not, when the touch of a human hand 
on my shoulder aroused me. I looked round, and standing before 
me, her clear sweet grey eyes bent on mine, was the one human 
presence dearer to me than any treasure. 

Startled as I was at the sight of the gold, her appearance 
startled me more, and transfixed me with speechless joy. 

Overcome with the sudden influx of feelings, wonder, pleasure, 
and gratitude, I threw myself at her feet. 

* it is not because you have recovered your money that you 
need make yourself ridiculous,” said my friend. 

“Take your half,” was all I could say, “and teach me, tell me 
what to do with it. Take it all; it is yours. I don’t want it; I 
can work for more.” 

“ What a generous offer for a miser!” was her answer. 

“Tam miser no longer, and for a very good reason—lately I 
have had nothing to hoard, except one thing,” I continued. 

“ And may I ask what is that which you have still managed to 
hoard?” she asked. 

“Can you not guess? I have hoarded the memories of your 
visits—every wh you ay look you gave. I have 
hoarded them more sacredly than I ever did the recollection of 
my gold, because I thought I would strive and possess them one 
day, but I thought my gold was irrevocably gone. They both 
have returned, but I do not want the gold unless its possession is 
hallowed by your love.” 

What she said in answer to this speech I have no recollection 
now, but I have a dim remembrance of her having allowed me to 
kiss her—of a dear, precious recognition of all my tender utter- 
ances. I see through the mists of the faded years the gradual 
growth of my fondest dreams, founded on the charity which 
ministers to another’s wants, on the unselfishness which makes one 
live for another. ‘The distorted veil which had blinded me to the 
suffering around me she removed, and in the wan, blank face of 
the sorrowful, I read and gave sympathy. Love widened my 
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narrow vision, enlarged my heart to feel, and songtionnl m 
hand to do, and the hopes that she had kindled and nourish 
a and vivified by her ever-during affection, were mine to 
the end. 

To speak of a few minor matters before I close this story. 

I did not sojourn in the court much longer, but with my new 
guide turned to another avocation in a healthier district. Though, 
very often, we would wander through it for the sake of doing what 
little good we could to its miserable inhabitants. 

How the treasure was stolen and recovered must remain a 
_ mystery to the readers of this story. Anyhow, it was my wife’s 

clever doing. I don’t think you would care to know how she 
accomplished her purpose, sulfice to say, the end justified the 
means; besides, results are pleasanter than processes. 

I am a miser no more in an £ s, d. sense; but my best treasure 
on earth is my wife, whose love can neither be computed nor 
weighed—an everlasting wealth which can never be stolen. 


Nore.—For those who care to know the mystery of the stolen 
and recovered treasure, it is thus explained: 

It seems that my visitor was wont to frequent the court for the 
sake of relieving its poor, and thus had arrived at a knowledge 
of its inhabitants. ithout my knowing it, she had, of course, 
found out all about myself, and from time to time had sent others 
to spy my movements and doings Attracted by a miser’s ways, 
and, perhaps, by the miser’s sel{—for when a man has once inspired 
love, there is some reason, and therefore excuse, for this vanity—she 
had determined to persuade me to assist her in her charities. The 
result of her first endeavours to do this I have already narrated. 

Having watched my movements, she knew where my treasure 
was hid, and, accordingly, she resolved on the bold plan of possess- 
ing herself of it all, in order that I might give her half for charity’s 

e. How she succeeded the reader knows. She accomplished 
her purpose very simply. On the day of her first interview, she 
had fastened to her boots an instrument which enabled her to make 
two holes in the floor without my perceiving it; then, when night 
came, she managed to hide herself in the cellar underneath my 
sitting-room, when I was there and could not see her, by entering 
through a trap door, which I omitted to state was in the shop. 
Once in the cellar, guided by the holes she had made, she cut the 
flooring, entered my room, opened the coffin, subtracted the gold, 
which she hid, and, after some days had elapsed, she by the same 
methods returned it in its place, having in every way accomplished 
her purpose. 


THE GIPSY LADY. 


Part II. 
V.—TueE ForeEstTERS. 


Two roads lead from Auxerre to Coulanges; one traverses the 
forest of Courson, the other follows the banks of the river. The 
latter is the most picturesque, but it lengthens the journey by 
some seven or eight miles. It is also so wild and desolate, so 
rocky and forbidding, that scarcely a house is to be met with. 
Amid these rocks, in the wildest of the most savage part of the 
road, was a small repulsive-looking hostelry, bearing the appro- 
priate sign of an Owl. An owl lives in solitude, only comes out at 
night, and is a bird of evil omen. The sign was not painted; it 
was a bond fide dead bird nailed over the porch. The family of 
Balthasars who tenanted this hostelry of evil repute ate. of 
the mother and three sons. They were strangers to the country. 
The eldest son was thirty years of age, the second twenty-five, 
the third twenty-one. They were poachers by profession and by 
inclination, and rumours of still more sinister pursuits, were cur- 
rent against them all over the country. The | sewescang indeed, it 


was generally reported, had been purchased by the proceeds of 


crime. 

The village of Mailly le Chateau consists of about a hundred 
houses, grouped, in true feudal fashion, around an old ruined for- 
tress on the top of a hill, which is precipitous towards the river 
Yonne, and over which it rises to an elevation of some three hun- 
dred feet or more. There are about a dozen houses, including the 
mill, the farriery, and an inn down by the river-side, so that there 
are what are grandiosely designated an upper and lower town, and 
the communication between the two is kept up by a road and 
steps hewn out of the solid rock. The high-road passes through 
the “ lower town.” 

It was a cold evening towards the end of March, when an old 
man with grey hair and beard, avoiding the said “lower town” by 
turning round the hill, was seen wending his way towards the 
dark and rocky recesses of the forest in which the hostelry of the 
Owl was situated. The old man, whose blouse was in rags, and 
who had no stockings in his wooden shoes, ostensibly wheeled a 
barrow, with a spade and shovel and.a few crusts of bread in front 
of him; but although old he was of herculean frame, and when 
out of sight he put the barrow on his shoulder and doubled his 
pace. He had not proceeded far before he fell in with a man 
with a hare in his bag and his gun under his blouse—the barrel 
being separated from the stock—followed by a dog. 
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“ Good evening,” said the poacher to the old man. 

“ Good evening, boy.” 

“Coming from Mailly le Chateau, eh? Do you work there?” 

“ Yes, at the high-roads.” 

“ On the word of a Balthasar, you drag one leg after the other 
as if you came from yonder,” pointing over his shoulder in the 
direction of Toulon, “rather than from Mailly.” 

“Oh, you are the son of Clara Balthasar, are you? Your 
mother keeps the Owl. And a pretty reputation you enjoy in the 


country.” 

« What, do you know my mother ?—if so, you can come with 
me to the hostelry. More things are said against it than are 
true.” 

“J do not know your mother; but I know your father, and I 
have a message for her. We were chained together for six long 

ears.” 

“ Has he made his escape, then?” 

“ No, I did, and I have wheeled this barrow before me all the 
way from Toulon ; but he was sent to Cayenne.” 

“Poor mother won’t be pleased with that bit of news. How 
far are you going to wheel that barrow?” 

“T have a relative near Coulanges, and as she is well off, I ex- 

t she will do something for me,” replied the old convict. “ But 
if it was gold I wanted, and I was not an honest man, I could get 
Ene hen your father was ordered off to Cayenne, he knew 

e would never come back again, so he told me where his treasure 
was buried. If it had pleased me, I could have taken it, and 
neither you nor your mother, nor your brothers, would have known 
anything about it.” 

“Well, you certainly have a spade and a shovel, and you also 
have a barrow to wheel away the stuffin. Perhaps it is lucky I 
met you,” said Simon Balthasar,significantly. “ But, old man, if 
you mean the produce of the robbery of graziers on their way from 
the fair at Nevers, your news is twenty years too late It was 
buried at the foot of a tree in the forest. We disinterred it long 
ago, and bought the Owl with its results.” 

“ How much was there?” 

“ About two thousand francs.” 

“ Well, then,” said the old convict, “there are four thousand 
more. He had kept a residue for himself, if ever the chances pre- 
sented itself. I was to have half for pointing out the place, but I 
don’t want it. I am an assassin—true; best am not a robber.” 

Simon bit his lip. “Yes,” he thought, “it is as well you 
should give it up, for you know the Balthasars would never let 
you leave the country with it.” 


- was dark before Simon ‘and the old man reached the hos- 
telry. 
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oe name?” said Simon, “for I must introduce you to my 
mother.” 

“ My name,” er the old man, “is Fanfreluche.” 

The hostelry had, if possible, a still more sinister aspect within 
than without. It was smoky, dark, badly furnished, villanous- 
looking. Clara was knitting stockings, and grumbling as she did 
so. Jean and Michel were smoking sullenly. The different mem- 
bers of this amiable family were as incessantly at war as hostile 
tribes or wild beasts of the forests. 


“Simon is the only one who works,” grumbled forth the old 
woman. As to you two idlers——” 

“ You did not always say so,” muttered Michel, the youngest. 
“Tt was rather lucky that it was supposed that M. de Planche- 
Mibray killed himself by an accident, or we should have been 
squeezed in a bag of sawdust long ago.” 

“Yes; but who knows how much you got from the Parisian, 
who bribed you to put his uncle out of the way?” 

“Hold your tongues,” said Jean, “there is Simon and a 
stranger.” 

“ Mother,” said Simon, “I bring you a visitor.” Clara looked 
at Fanfreluche as he wheeled his barrow in, and did not trouble 
herself to disguise the contempt she felt for such a visitor. 
“Mother,” continued Simon, “he comes from yonder.” The 
finger over the shoulder. 

‘He is a spy, then! All those who pretend to come from there 
are spies in disguise.” 

“ But he knew father.” 

“Let him prove it, then.” 

“ He can doso. Father has given him a commission. There 
is more treasure in the forest.” 

“ Ah, the old rascal!” said the amiable wife; “he had money 
in the forest, and never told us. Kept it for himself, eh! Do 
you know the spot?” she asked, inquiringly, of Fanfreluche. » 

“T shall know it when I am shown the place where the first 
treasure was dug up,” replied Fanfreluche. 

“ Well, then, we will loo some supper, and we will go there,” 
muttered the old woman. 

Two hours later the whole party issued forth, provided with 
lanterns, spades, and pickaxes. It was dark, and raining. 

“Splendid night for a nocturnal expedition,” observed the old 
woman; “ aoa out such a night as this.” 

The Balthasars led the old man to the spot where the first 
treasure had been dug up. Fanfreluche did not speak. His mind 
was occupied with other matters. Clara had been talking over the 
death of ML. de Maugeville at supper, and she had said, “ Well, the 


family will not be extinct, his nephew is about to wed Madame de 
Planche-Mibray, and he is young and hearty, which is more than 
can be said of his predecessor.” 

VOL. LXIV. 
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Whatever Fanfreluche thought of the information thus vouch- 
safed to him, he did not let the Balthasars know. Arrived at the 
forest, he hastily counted off twenty-two paces in the direction of 
a farm known as “ La Roche,” which brought him to a spot where 
an old oak had been cut down. 

“Tt is here,” he said. 

The three brothers set at once vigorously to work. As to Fan- 
freluche, he stood by listless. His thoughts were with Madame de 
Planche-Mibray. After about ten minutes’ toil the Balthasars dug 
up a knapsack, tumbling to pieces with rot. It nevertheless con- 
tained the treasure, and the old woman hastily placed her hands 
upon it. 

MC Stop a minute,” said Simon, “the old man is entitled to 
his half.” 

“Nonsense,” said the mother of the Balthasars, “give him a 
five franc piece, and he will be lucky in getting away without a 
hole in his skin.” 

“Well, you are considerate, certainly, old lady,” replied Simon; 
“but I am going to Coulanges to sell a hare, and I will see the old 
man safe there.” 

“Do as you like,” muttered the hostess of the Owl, “we are 
going home.” 


Simon and Fanfreluche were left to take the road to Coulanges 


alone. 


Evapep Convict. 


ARRIVING at Coulanges shortly after daybreak, Simon sold his 
hare to a miller for four francs, and then bidding good-by to Fan- 
freluche, he said to him: 


“You would not have any of that up in the forest, you will take 
these four francs.” 

“You are a good fellow,” said the convict. “I accept them.” 

The old man was weary with his long journey, and bowed down 
by privations and want of rest; but the feeling that he should see 
his daughter, and that he should forbid her wedding M. de Mauge- 
ville, inspired him with strength to continue his journey. But on 
his way he felt so feeble that he stopped at a small hostelry to drink 
a glass of wine. The host and hostess, taking pity on his weakness, 
asked if he was in search of work. The old man, to avoid question- 
ing, said “ Yes,” 

‘“‘Then go to Madame de Planche-Mibray’s,” said the host. 
“She has just returned from Paris; there are many things that 
want hands to do there, and she is infinitely charitable. Ask for 
the intendant, M. Berdin, and tell him I sent you. My name is 
Vincent 


As the Chfteau de Planche-Mibray opened to view shortly 
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out of vineyards and tall trees, the old man’s heart misgave him. 
He persevered, however, and walking along an avenue of elms 
arrived at the gates just as a lady was approaching on horseback, 
followed by an Irish greyhound. It was Madame de Planche- 
Mibray going out for a morning airing. As she passed into the 
avenue a loud groan was heard; the old man had fainted. When 
he saw her—the very picture of Perdita—the memory of her 
mother still clinging to the heart of her assassin, the sight had 
been too much for him. 

In less than ten minutes Fanfreluche was put to bed at the 
gardener’s lodge. Madame de Planche-Mibray had seen the poor 
beggar, as he seemed to be, in his last agony, and had had him 
carried there. A medical man was sent for, who declared it to be 
a case of catalepsy, induced by violent emotion after long fatigues 
and privation, and that it would be some hours before he recovered 
his senses. Poor Fanfreluche had not been in so good a bed for 
twenty-four years, and when he did come to his senses he made no 
attempt to get up; he was at the end of his journey. 

The next day Madame de Planche-Mibray went herself to visit 
the sick man. 

__ T have heard,” she said, “that you were seeking for work, you 
shall have it when you get better; but in the mean time you are 
under my charge, and shall want nothing.” 

“You are very kind to me, good lady,” he replied. 

“Tt is my duty to tend the suffering,” she said. “You have 
travelled far. Have you no friends or relatives?” 

“T had a wife,” he replied, “but she isdead. I havea daughter, 
but I have been so long separated from her that she would not even 
know me.” 

“Tf you wish to find your daughter, I will give you money 
when you are well to help you on your journey.” 

“T am at the end of my journey, madame,” exclaimed the old 
man, raising himself up, “and I see my daughter before me.” 

Madame de Planche-Mibray recoiled as if she had seen a snake. 
“You speak falsely,” she ejaculated. “ You are Fanfreluche, the 
convict, my mother’s assassin; but I am not your daughter.” 
ae Not my daughter! Why, you are the very image of Per- 

ita ! ” 

“Tam the daughter of M. de Maugeville, not the daughter of 
an assassin.” 

“Pardon me, madame. Have pity on an old man, Had I 
known that I had no daughter, I would never have quitted my 
prison, I could not have supported twenty years of misery and 
infamy but for the hope of one day seeing my daughter. Have 
pity on me!” 

“Tt is not for a daughter to judge her mother,” said Madame de 

u2 
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Planche-Mibray, her eyes suffused with tears, “ but I can pardon 


you in her name.” : 

The aged convict fell on his knees and wept. ““ Now,” he said, 
“T am happy. I will go forth till I meet a gendarme, and then I 
will give myself up as an evaded convict.” 

“‘ My friend,” said Madame de Planche-Mibray, as she took his 
hand, “let what has passed between us be an eternal secret; you 
shall live here, and I will provide for you in your old age.” 

Three days passed by, and Madame de Planche-Mibray con- 
tinued to make inquiries and give instructions, but she did not 
herself visit the old man. Fanfreluche never dreamt of doubting 
her word, although it had deprived him of every — and every 
joy he had on earth. “No wonder,” he said to himself, “ she does 
not come to see me. She must detest the sight of her mother’s 
assassin.” He had rested himself, repaired his strength ; he would 
go forth again. Stop at Planche-Mibray, that he felt he could not 
do. So one fine evening, when no one was near, he took up his 
stick and walked forth out of the park unperceived. The object 
that he had in view was to get to Joigny, where he could give 
himself up to the authorities without any one knowing that he 
had been at Planche-Mibray, and to do this he would keep to the 
woods, avoiding Coulanges, where a brigade of gendarmerie was 
stationed. 

At two o’clock in the morning he found himself close by the 
spot where he had shown the hidden treasure to the Balthasars. 
At the same moment he became sensible of the approach of foot- 
steps. He at once laid himself down full length behind a bush. 

* So the hermit is dead,” said one. 

“Three days ago,” replied the other. “ But his place is never 
vacant. Another always comes to take it. I have been thirty 
years gamekeeper at Courson, and I never knew the wolf’s grotto 
to be without a tenant.” 

“That is strange, Pére Guillet,” said the other. And then 
their voices became indistinct in the distance. , 

“ Well,” said Fanfreluche to himself, “it might, perhaps, be 
more agreeable to spend my last days as a hermit than in a prison. 
I will have a look at the wolf’s den.” 

With this object in view he took a direction that led past the 
home of the Balthasars, a place which he had previously in- 
tended to avoid. As he approached he distinguished lights in 
the 

“ People who live b ching, robbery, and murder,” said 
Fanfreluche to himself, be night.” 

Approaching still nearer, he observed two men walking to and 
fro in front of the hostelry. The night was very dark, and the 
old gipsy, by creeping from tree to tree, was enabled to get within 
hearing distance. To his infinite surprise, he at once detected 
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that the voice of one was that of Munito, his adopted son, the 
other was Michel Balthasar; and Fanfreluche gathered from their 
conversation that the former had come to the neighbourhood to 
carry out a plot concocted in Paris, and in the execution of which 
he sought the assistance of the young bandit. 


VII.—A Mysterious Event. 


Ir is necessary to return to Paris to understand what took 
Munite to Coulanges. Pauline’s noble conduct did not suit 
Corinne. The latter was a serious woman, who, when she em- 
barked in an affair, carried it out. She despised Léon de Ville- 
nave, but Léon had purchased her alliance by the present of a bill 
for a hundred thousand francs. It was essential in order that the 
bill should be honoured that Léon should marry Madame de 
Planche-Mibray. But Léon was not to be found. Munito had 
introduced him to his sister, the Seiiora Dolorés, and the beautiful 
gipsy had succeeded, aided by powerful drugs, in keeping him 
enthralled for nearly a week. As to Pauline, she did not deny a 
thing she had done, and, more than that, she told Corinne to her 
face, that if she and Villenave sought to injure De Maugeville, 
she would do her utmost to serve him. Corinne was thus baffled 
for a time, but perseverance carried the day, and accident aiding, 
she discovered the whereabouts of her quondam lover. Léon’s 
valet had informed her of his master’s connexion with the gipsy 
Munito, and of the communications that had passed between them. 
With a woman’s instinct, she saw at once that if Munito had 
handed over the young man to the care of Dolorés it was with the 
same motives that he—Léon—had wished to entangle Manuel 
with Pauline—simply that Munito might have a chance to plead 
his own cause with the gipsy lady. With the aid of a medical 
friend Corinne got Léon out of the clutches of the sefiora, who had 
taught him to smoke opium and hashish till he was in a state of 
stupefaction. It was some time, indeed, before he recovered from 
the brutalising effects of the gipsy’s drugs, and the moment he was 
well enough aon hurried him off in a post-chaise to Auxerre, 
where they put up at the Leopard. Corinne Destremont had two 
motives for apprehension, which incited her to lose no time: one 
was that Madame de Planche-Mibray might wed Manuel de 
Maugeville at once to secure his protection, another was that she 
dreaded the terrible machinations of the gipsy Munito. 

The estimable couple had stopped to breakfast at the Leopard, 
when Corinne, taking up the Journal de Yonne, uttered a shriek. 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Léon. 

“ Read yourself,” responded Corinne. 

Léon took up the paper, and read as follows: 

“Our cel neighbourhood is still under the impression of a 
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mysterious and terrible event, which has filled Coulanges sur 
Yonne with terror. Everybody knew that amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman the Baron > Planche-Mibray, and the whole 
nobility of Burgundy still mourn the loss of the good man who 
was Killed only two years ago by an accident when out shooting. 
A new misfortune has just struck the noble house of Planche- 
Mibray. For some days past a report, which diffused a general 
feeling of pleasure, had gone abroad. It was to the effect that 
Madame de Planche-Mibray was about to unite herself to the 
descendant of another Burgundian family, not less ancient nor 
less respectable than the Planche-Mibrays. 

“M. Manuel de Maugeville—a name now celebrated in the 
annals of fatality, for the tragical end of his uncle, M. Gaston de 
Maugeville, is still fresh in the memory—was the husband elect of 
Madame de Planche-Mibray. The young heir of the Maugeville’s 
daily left his Chateau of Seuil, situate on the borders of the Miver- 
nais, and crossed the Yonne to visit Planche-Mibray. 

“Three days ago—that is to say, last Friday—the gentry of the 
neighbourhood met to hunt a she wolf and her cubs in the forest 
of Frettoie. M. de Maugeville paid a visit to Madame de Planche- 
Mibray before joining the hunt. That lady was seized with an 
unaccountable — when she heard that M. de Maugeville 
was to join in the hunt. So much so that she at first urged his 
staying away, but ashamed of her vague fears she bade him go, 
requesting him to come over in the evening. 

“ The hunt was to meet at Bishop’s Cross. M. Bompoint, notary 
of Chatel-Censoir, joined M. de Maugeville an hour afterwards on 
the skirts of the forest. He was engaged in conversation with an 
old woman well known in the environs of Coulanges as La Bré- 
haigne, and a reputed fortune-teller. M. de Maugeville had, at 
her urgent request, permitted her to examine his hand. 

“¢] see much happiness and prosperity,’ she said, ‘ but there is 
also a line which gives me much uneasiness—a misfortune is about 
to overtake you.’ 

“The old woman’s prediction coming upon Madame de Planche- 
Mibray’s apprehensions, so affected M. de Maugeville that he was 
almost on the point of returning, but the banter of M. Bompoint 
—a Voltairian and sceptic—induced him to continue his ride. 

‘The hunt was attended with complete success, and the wolves 
were exterminated. M.Bompoint and M. de Maugeville returned 
together, whilst the others took the direction of Courson and 
Coulanges-la-Vineuse. They had to part at the bifurcation of 
the forked oak, about a league from Coulanges-sur-Yonne. At 
the moment of parting, a voice came from the thickets which 
seemed to convey a mysterious communication to M. de Mauge- 
ville. The two gentlemen pushed their horses into the thicket to 
find out who was addressing them, but they could perceive no one. 
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M. Bompoint solemnly affirms that what is here related took place. 


He was endeavouring to convince his companion, whose appre- 
hensions appeared to have been aroused once more by the incident, 
that it was some poacher’s trick, when the voice made itself heard 
again, and this time al 4 distinctly : 

“<M. de Maugeville had better return to his chateau at Seuil 
this evening, and not go to Planche-Mibray,’ it said. 

“ The two gentlemen renewed their researches, this time carefully 
and perseveringly, but still without success. M.de Maugeville 
was inclined to obey the mandate of the mysterious voice, and M. 
Bompoint admits that he shall all his life regret having laughed at 
him, and dissuaded him from giving way to what he deemed at 
the time to be puerile apprehensions, 

“From the time of their parting at the forked oak, M. de Mauge- 
ville has never since been seen. Madame de Planche-Mibray sat 
up all night, a prey to the most sad apprehensions. Next morning 
she sent a messenger to Seuil and another to Courson. The one 
going to Seuil met M. de Maugeville’s gardener, who was on his 
way, terror depicted in his countenance, to announce that M. de 
Maugeville’s horse had found its way back to the chateau without 
its master. As M. de Maugeville was supposed to have gone to 
Planche-Mibray, the horse was not discovered till four o’clock in 
the morning. There was blood upon the saddle. The messenger 
accompanied the gardener back to Planche-Mibray. Madame de 
Planche-Mibray was overwhelmed with grief and consternation. 
The gendarmerie was at once mounted and sent to explore the 
forest. ‘The traces of the horse were followed backwards to within 
a few hundred yards of the forked oak. There a pool of blood 
was discovered, but no body. ‘The undergrowth of the forest was 
very dense at that point, and it was carefully searched, but without 
success. ‘There were no marks or traces of blood to show that M. 
de Maugeville had, when wounded, dragged himself into shelter. 
On the contrary, everything seemed to indicate that his body or 

rson had been removed or carried away. 

“ This incident adds singularly to the complication of this dark 
and mysterious event. It is in vain that the forest has been ex- 

lored. All that is known is, that a crime has been committed, 
but no one knows what has become of the victim. Several arrests 
have been made, but without any result. A whole family, who 
have a deplorable reputation, the Balthasars of Mailly le Chateau, 
were taken up, but were restored to liberty, the mother and the 
three sons having averred that they had not gone out the night 
of the assassination. Suspicions » fell upon an old man who 


had recently assumed the garb of a hermit, and dwelt in a cave in 
the forest. But he was set at liberty at Madame de Planche- 
Mibray’s own request. Up to the present moment nothing has 
been discovered, and the whole country is in a state of consterna- 
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tion. On Sunday, Madame de Planche-Mibray attempted to 
attend divine service, but she fainted at the porch of the church 
and had to be taken home. La Bréhaigne—the old woman who 
predicted a misfortune to M. de Maugeville—has disappeared, 
and cannot be found anywhere.’ 


VIIL—Monito: Tue Gipsy Lover. 


MADAME DE PLANCHE-MIpRay, in her desolation and misery, 
sent for her friend Madame Villemur and her children from Paris 
—bidding them come to her at once. She was so terrified at the 
persecution to which she and all she loved were subjected, and 
which she felt must come from the gipsy tribe, backed by Léon de 
Villenave, that she felt she could not live in the chateau by her- 
self. At times her own Oriental blood would gain the ascendancy, 
and, forgetting that she was a lady and a Christian, she would 
appeal to her heathen gods for vengeance. It was Munito’s 
doing, she declared, and she would be avenged upon him! 
Madame Villemur did her best to soothe her, and even ventured 
to suggest that, as M. de Maugeville’s body had not been found, 
he _ still be alive. 

“No, no!” she replied; “ Munito is not the man to let his 
rival escape. He is here. I have seen him watching me as I 
have been sitting at the window. I have sent out the servants 
armed to scour the park, but in vain. The gendarmerie have had 
his description, but none have seen him save myself, and to me he 
has twice shown himself, with his eyes glaring like a wild beast 
of the forest.” 

That very night after Madame Villemur and her children had 
retired to rest, the gipsy lady took up her usual position at the 
window, but this time armed with a double-barrelled gun loaded 
with ball. Nobody knew what she was going to do; she had 
resolved to carry out the act of revenge herself. She had not 
waited long before she distinguished the two well known luminous 
spots in the shrubbery. Madame de Planche-Mibray did not 
hesitate a moment; she put up the gun to her shoulder with a 
terrible resolution, took aim with perfect coolness, and fired. The 
luminous spots disappeared. But the servants, aroused by the 
report of a gun, rushed into the room. 

“There! there!” she said, pointing to the shrubbery, “I have 
fired, and I must have killed him.” 

The servants er arms and torches, and hurried into the 
garden—M. de Planche-Mibray’s old valet taking the lead. They 
found spots of blood and branches broken, as if by a body that 
had dragged itself, but nothing further. The search was pro- 


longed for two or three hours, but in’ vain, and they returned 
wearied to the chateau. 
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A sad despondency had followed upon the excitement of the 
moment displayed by Madame de Planche-Mibray. Although 
ipsy blood flowed in her veins, she was not accustomed to shoot 
own her fellow-creatures without a qualm. She had been put to 
bed without being undressed, and , ll Villemur attended 
upon her. But she declared that, worn out by fatigue and 
anxiety, she could sleep quite well, and she requested to be left 
alone. Scarcely, however, had she yielded to the feeling of 
drowsiness, induced by anxiety and fatigue, than she heard a 
door open and some one walk into the room. With some diffi- 
culty she aroused herself, and saw a man standing with his brow 
yy et in a bloody kerchief by her bedside. It was Munito, 

e gipsy. 

* ~4 are a good shot,” he said; “but the god of the gipsies 
protects his children. If you attempt to ring a bell or make a 
noise you are a dead woman.” 

This was said at a movement made by Madame de Planche- 
Mibray towards the bell-pull. 

“I must speak to you,” he continued. “TI love you, and that 
is why I am here. i am Munito the gipsy, it istrue. Iam not 
a gentleman, nor do I love you for your money or for your name, 
but because you are a child of our race, and I have sworn that you 
shall be mine. I am the murderer of Maugeville. I killed him 
because you loved him.” 

“Tam a gipsy, am I!” exclaimed the baroness, roused to the 
extreme of indignation. “ Be it so, then! Let it be between us, 
wretch!” And she bounded like a panther on Munito’s dagger, 
which he had thrown away upon witnessing the first indications of 
deep consternation into which Madame de Planche-Mibray had 
been thrown. 

Thus armed, she kept Munito at bay as she pulled violently at 
the bell-rope. As the gipsy rushed upon her she struck him in the 
shoulder. At the same moment the steps of the servants were 
heard hurrying up, and Munito, throwing open the window, 
vaulted into the garden. When the servants came into the room, 
they only found the baroness brandishing a dagger bathed in 
blood in her hand. 

The poor lady kept her bed for three days afterwards, a sufferer 
from cerebral fever. Gendarmes, gamekeepers, and peasants sought 
for Munito in every direction. The description of his person had 


assed from mouth to mouth, as also his own acknowledgment that 
he was the murderer of M. de Maugeville. But all researches were 
in vain. On the fourth day the valet announced the approach of 
the carriage of the Marquis de Basseterre. The marquis was a 
nobleman well known for his exceeding eccentricities, and who in- 
habited in summer the chateau of Rochepinte, in Nivernais, about 
seven miles from Coulanges. He was not only an enthusiastic 
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at but he had also been the first to introduce into 
urgundy the English mail-coach or “drag,” as it is commonly 
designated, and which was driven by a robust Irishman. It was 
the mail-coach that was coming up the avenue. When it stopped 
at the porch a gentleman stepped down, but it was not the marquis; 
it was neither more nor less than M. Léon de Villenave. 

To relate how this happened requires but few words. It will be 
remembered that Léon and Corinne had read the account of the 
assassination of M. de Maugeville at the Leopard at Auxerre. 

“This rather upsets my plans,” observed Corinne, “ but at the 
same time it simplifiesthem. You had two rivals; now you have 
only one.” 

“ How so?” inquired Villenave, stupefied by the disastrous in- 
telligence. 

‘“‘ Why, simpleton! the other is Munito, and it was he who left 
a in charge of his sister whilst he came here to murder 

nuel,” 

“ The wretch !” 

“ Now, do you know the Marquis de Basseterre? He is an old 
flame of mine. We will go to his chateau and claim hospitality.” 

A post-chaise was accordingly ordered, and the allies arrived at 
Rochepinte. Corinne introduced Léon de Villenave, who was 
known by name to the marquis as the nephew of the late M. de 
Planche-Mibexy, and he received him courteously. 


Corinne Destremont further informed the marquis of the love 


which Léon bore to his aunt, taking care to omit mention of the 
love which he also entertained for her estates, and she succeeded so 
far in winning over his sympathies that he promised to place his 
horses and carriages at the young man’s disposal—nay, he should 
pay his first visit to Planche-Mibray in the celebrated mail-coach, 
the envy of all Burgundy. Corinne was a good deal indebted for 
her success with the marquis to her having made him perfectly - 
understand that Léon being in love with his aunt, their relation- 
ship was of a purely Platonic and friendly character—a little by- 
a to which Léon lent himself with the greatest possible grace. 

en the marquis promised the mail-coach, Corinne embraced 
him cordially, and Léon was not even allowed to pull a face. 
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“ HERP’s a pretty job, one lamp blown out, t’other smashed in, 
might have been by a bough, might have been by some one’s fist, 
there’s no saying; but I’m blessed, anyhow, if I can see a foot 
before my ’osses’ heads. What’s to be done, gentlemen, I can’t 
say; but as to going on with the chance of drowning the ’osses 
and myself, and you, too, or breaking our necks, that 1 won't.” 

These words were uttered on a dark winter’s night in Decem- 
ber by a specimen of the genus postboy, as he put his head in at 
the window of a postchaise in which two persons were seated. 
One had just attained the age of manhood, the other was a mere 
boy as far as size was concerned, but his voice was manly, and he 
seemed in no way disconcerted by the accident. 

“Well, then, postboy, I suppose the best thing we can do is to 
light our cigars and have a smoke, and then coil ourselves up in 
our cloaks and sleep till daylight,” he answered, laughing. 

“ Pleasant enough for you gentlemen inside, but that’s not what 
I can say it would be for me outside, or for my ’osses,” said the 

stboy. 
ase That would never do, Jack,” remarked the elder of the two 
young gentlemen. “ Sir Charles and Lady Bertrand are expecting 
us, and will of course wait dinner, so that they will be annoyed if 
we do not appear.” 

“ Ah, of course, I did not think of that. And Miss Fanny 
will be disappointed if we do not appear—eh, Arthur? Well, in 
_ I’ve no great fancy for my own proposal, so what’s to be 

one?” 

“Get out, and assist the postboy to find the way. He has 
clearly no fancy for being alone,” answered Arthur. 

= No, no, you stay where you are, you might catch cold, but I 
‘am accustomed to a wetting from either fresh water or salt, and 
ought to be able to see as well in the dark as in daylight,” re- 
marked Jack. And before his brother could stop him, he had 
opened the door of the carriage and jumped out into the mud. 
“Now, postboy, how can I help you?” he exclaimed. “It’s 
settled that we are to make the best of our way to Durrington 
Hall in spite of wind and weather, so the sooner we get ahead the 
better.” 

“Tf we had lights, and knew the road better, I wouldn’t mind 
it so much, sir,” said the postilion, going back to his horses’ heads, 
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and turning them into what appeared to be the main road. “ It’s 
an awful wild part of the country this, and they do say strange 
things about it. I know that I wish I'd never left Dainstone this 
- afternoon, and I haven’t liked one or two things I’ve seen on the 
road as we came along, nor the ’osses either. They was well-nigh 
shying, and carrying themselves and the chaise into the ditch, and 
me too; but I didn’t like to frighten you young gentlemen inside 
by stopping and telling you on’t.” 

The young midshipman—for such was Jack Rushforth — 
laughed heartily: 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” he said. “I don’t think we have much 
to fear from hobgoblins. My brother Arthur inside there is going 
to be a parson, and he knows how to keep all those sort of gentry 
at bay, or he ought to know by this time, for that’s one of the 
things he’ll have to do, I fancy ; so now we may push on without 
fear, if you can manage to find the right way.” 

“ Maybe, sir, if you'll just keep on one side of me, and find 
where the ditch lies on the near side, we'll get along,” said the 
postboy, feeling his courage revive by having a companion to 
share his dangers. ‘* We were on the right road when it grew so 
dark, and that thing broke my lamp, and as I haven’t turned the 
’osses’ heads, I s’pose we be in the right way now.” 

“| hope so, though I know nothing of the geography of these 
parts,” said Jack Rushforth. “Hark! there is the sound of a 
waterfall, and I fancy I see ahead the glimmer of a lake or river. 
Have we got to cross one?” 

“Not that I knows on, sir. I comed away without asking, 
thinking that to be sure I should have daylight to find the way. 
You knows, sir, a man must go to a place for the first time unless 
he happens to be born there, and as I was born fifty miles away, 
and have only lately come to live at Dainstone, it’s no wonder 
that I don’t know the way to Durrington.” 

“Your reasoning is sound, my lad, as far as you yourself are 
concerned, but the master of the Golden Fleece told us that you 
a the way as well as he did by night or day,” said the mid- 
shipman. 

“Maybe so I do, sir, because you see, to my belief, he never 
drove this way himself,” answered the postboy, with a chuckle at. 
his master’s roguery, which he seemed to appreciate fully. “ People 
don’t often come this way even now, and when master could move 
about—which he’s too fat to do now—the house was shut, and in 
all the country round no gentry were to be seen. Those were 
bad times for the poor about here, and they do say that the house 
was haunted, and may be now for what I ong and certain sure 
so is the old tower of Falconcliffe, down along the coast there. It 
belonged to the same family ; but they was a bad lot, so I’ve heard 
say, and all came to untimely ends, and now there’s not one on 
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’em left, except maybe such as walks about the Hall and the 
Tower just by. Hillo, what was that? Didn’t you feel something 
hit you, sir, right on the side of the head? I do wish our journe 
was over, and daylight was come back. If I'd a known how it 
had a been, as sure as my name’s Job Round, I wouldn’t ha druv 
this way not for five guineas.” 

“No, I felt nothing, but I see something, and that is a broad 
stream right ahead of us, and if we don’t look sharp we shall walk 
right into it,” cried the midshipman. “I think that I hear voices, 
too. Perhaps what I took to be a waterfall may be the sound of 
a mill-wheel. Mill, ahoy!” he shouted out. “Show a light here, 
will you?—mill, ahoy !” 

The midshipman’s shouts were at length answered, and two 
twinkling lights appeared from a height, and came gliding on like 
will-o’-the-wisps, apparently crossing the stream. 

“ Well, master, what’s it all about?” asked a man. 

The light of the lantern falling on his dress, showed, as Jack 
had expected, that he was a miller. 

“These gentlemen wish to get to the Hall, and I’m blessed 
if I can see my way this dark night,” said the postboy. 

“ As to that, the way is not so difficult to those who know it, 
and Giles Hobbs shall show the way with a lantern,” said the man 
who had first spoken, and who appeared to be the master miller. 
“Tf you don’t stop at the Hall, lad, you can come back with Giles, 
and I’ve a sort of a public, and I can put up you and your horses. 
It’s not every one who would wish to spend a night at the Hall, 
from what they do say.” 

The last remark probably determined the postboy to return with 
Giles Hobbs. The arrangements were soon made, the miller 
wished the'travellers a good night, and the chaise with Giles Hobbs 
and his lantern ahead was once more on its way to Durrington 
Hall witha better prospect than before of reaching it. Although 
Jack was strongly inclined to get inside again, yet the remarks he 
had heard dropped made him wish to pick up from the miller’s 
man some more information about the neighbourhood. He there- 
fore leaving Job at the horses’ heads, ranged up alongside Giles 
Hobbs. 

“You seem to have some queer stories about some of the places 
in this neighbourhood,” he remarked. 

“don’t know nothing about stories; but I do know that some 
rum things has come to pass hereabouts,” answered Giles, who did 
not, however, seem inclined to say more. 

“ What sort of things?” asked Jack, fearing that he should get 
very little out of the miller’s man to recompense him for his muddy 
walk. 

“‘ What sort o’ things?” said Giles. ‘* Why, just a murder or 
so, and two or three men hung, and another cuts his throat or 
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poisoned hisself, and a lady and her little child went and got 
drowned—all under one, I may say; and now they can’t stop and 
be quiet in their graves, but must just walk about all night and 
disturb the whole country. In the Hall, now, they say that 
there isn’t a night when some on ’em doesn’t come out and show 
themselves, and down at the tower—Falconcliffe they call it—five 
miles away from this, there’s an old wizard man lives just for the 
the sake of having dealings with them, I’ve heard say; and pretty 
rum sort of dealings they must be if what they say of them that’s 
gone is true. But I say, young master, it’s coming on to snow 
pretty hard, and if I was you I'd get inside, or with the slush on 
the road, you'll be wet from head to foot by the time you get to 
the Hall.” 

As Jack had no wish to appear for the first time before his 
friends in the condition described, he took Giles’s advice. Though 
he had heard enough to whet his appetite for the marvellous, and 
to make him wish to hear more, yet as he expected to obtain more 
information on the subject at the Hall, he contented himself for the 

resent with what he had gleaned from Giles Hobbs. He laughed 

eartily, however, with his brother, when he got into the carriage 
at Job’s fear of ghosts and hobgoblins, and proposed suddenly 
putting his head out of the window, and giving a deep groan, to 
try his nerves; but his more sedate brother dissuaded him from 
doing anything of the sort. 

“T cannot fancy Sir Charles Bertrand living in a haunted 
house. I should have thought that he was a person certain to put 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and all descriptions of evil spirits very speedily 
to flight,” he remarked. 

* Probably he knows nothing whatever of the matter, and has 
not heard one of the stories with which Giles Hobbs and your 
friend, Job the postboy, are conversant,” observed Arthur. “ Pro- 
bably if he gives us an account of the circumstances of which the 
miller’s man told you they will assume a very different aspect.” 

Jack’s attention was now called to the snow, which came down 
with unusual rapidity. Arthur thought that they should be for- 
tunate if they to the after all, The 
time, too, appeared indeed very long, cially as they were re- 
markabl and ready for As as could 

judge, the road was very wild, now passing over an open heath, 
now through a thick wood, with the con boughs of the tall trees 
projecting overhead, and so completely shutting out any faint light 
which might have penetrated through the thick clouds that, had it 
not been for Giles Hobbs’ lantern, they could not possibly have 
found their way. At length a bright light streamed forth from 
a window. It was that of a lodge cottage. A gate was thrown 
open. 

‘Glad the young gentlemen have come. Sir Charles sent down 
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to tell us to watch for the chaise, lest it should pass by the gates in 
the dark,” said a voice. 
Giles and the postboy had a short talk with the gatekeeper. 
“The same as it has been, and will be as long as the Hall 
stands,” was the answer to a question put by Job. 
Pe Then I'll go back with you in spite of the snow,” said Job to 


es. 

The postchaise moved on as before, The young men could 
scarcely see in the blaze of light which streamed forth through the 
doorway, almost before Job had ceased pulling the hall-bell. As 
they entered the Hall, Sir Charles came out of an anteroom to 
welcome them, exclaiming, 

“ Lady Bertrand has been in a state of great anxiety about you 
—thought that you must have been carried away by one of our 
mountain burns, or overwhelmed by the snow, or frightened by 
the look of the weather, and keeping under cover at Dainstone; 
but I told.her that I knew the stuff you were made of if you were 
your father’s own sons, and that in the first place the weather 
wouldn’t frighten you, and that you would fight your way out of 
either snowdrifts or torrents. Come into the drawing-room and 
be introduced to her; or perhaps (looking at Jack, whose dress 
bore evidence of his struggles through jthe mud) you will prefer 
going at once to your room and dress for dinner.” 

Job, the postboy, and Giles Hobbs being handsomely rewarded, 
a servant took the young gentlemen’s portmanteaus and followed 
them, Sir Charles, with a candle in his hand, leading the way. 

“This is a curious straggling old place, with no lack of good 
_ rooms, but they are widely separated from each other, and you 

may at first have some difficulty in finding your way about,” ob- 
served the host to his guests. “ However, when you are ready, 
ring the bell, and a servant will show you the way to the drawing- 
room.” 

The brothers found two rooms opening into each other prepared 
for them, with a blazing fire ineach. ‘The oak wainscoating and 
heavy dark furniture bore evidence of the antiquity of the place, 
though relieved by fresh-looking curtains and hangings; but it 
had been considered necessary that they also should be dark to be 
in keeping with the rest of the rooms. The young men hurried 
over their toilettes, though Arthur took all the pains that time 
would allow with his. On Jack’s ringing the bell, a white-haired 
butler, with two wax candles in heavy silver candlesticks, appeared 
to light them down-stairs. 

“ Don’t hurry yourself, sir; there are still nine minutes and a 
half to the dinner hour,” he observed, seeing that Arthur was not 
quite satisfied with the set of his neckcloth. “I came myself to 
show you the way, and to give you some hints how to find it by 
yourselves. It takes some time to know this house, and there are 
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several people living here who have never been all over it, and 
couldn’t find their way about it.” 

“ Then I suppose that you have lived here a good many years?” 
observed Jack, who hoped to draw out the old man without having 
to put pointed questions to him. 

“ Ay, that fhe, young sir—child, man, and boy, pretty nigh 
seventy years,” answered the old man, placing the candles on the 
table, and seemingly preparing himself for a long talk; “I was 
born on the property, a 4 never have been ten miles away from it 
except once, to Dainstone, and that once was too much. Ay, I 
have seen strange ~~” happen here, such as I never thought to 
see—sad, sad things. If it wasn’t for the goodness of Sir Charles, 
I don’t know where I should have been by this time—in the 
workhouse, I suppose, or in my grave, for I shouldn’t have lived 
long there, I know. He is a good master, that he is, though he is 
a stranger to the place, so to speak. Bought it, you know, when 
it had passed away from the old family. It was asad matter, sad, 
sad. But I mustn’t talk about that, you know.” 

Probably the old man would have gone on and let out all the 
secrets of the place, if secrets there were, but Arthur, who was in 
a hurry to make his appearance in the drawing-room, having put 
the last touch to his toilette, declared himself ready to the butler, 
he was compelled to take up his candles and slowly lead the way, 
begging the young men as he did so to shut their doors behind 
them. Jack, as he left the room, remarked that there were long 
pe or corridors running in different directions, their walls 

ung with full-length portraits, such as are often to be seen in old 
family places, of knights in armour and justices in bag wigs and 
swords, the grim, stern countenances and dark dresses of most of 
the personages giving a sombre gloomy air to the long passages. 

While I think of it, young gentlemen, I would advise you to 
lock your doors at night,” observed the old butler, in a low voice, 
as he led the way from the bedroom. “It’s the custom of this 
house, for certain reasons, though Sir Charles may forget to beg 
you to do so.” 

The old man walked on so fast after he had said this, that the 
visitors, not a little surprised at the remark, had no opportunity of 
asking for an explanation. The drawing-room, with numerous 
guests, its blazing fire, and cheerful lights, soon banished all 
thoughts of the old butler’s remarks. To Lady Bertrand, a very 
charming, animated person, they were introduced for the first time 
by Sir Charles; but Arthur met Fanny, their daughter, a bright, 
beaming, fair little beauty, as an old acquaintance. After the first 
ceremonies were over, Sir Charles added: 

“Tam rus 4 glad to see you here, my dear lads. Their father 
and I, Lady Bertrand, have spent months, I may say years, to- 
gether, sleeping in the same tent, having the same mess, marching 
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side by side, and fighting side by side. Indeed, I owe my life to 
your father, young gentlemen, and I fancy Lady Bertrand will 
consider, therefore, that you have a claim on her gratitude. We 
were hard pressed—overmatched, indeed—something like five 
thousand to five hundred men. Our regiment was in the front 
when I was shot down. I expected the next instant to be cut to 
ieces, for the retreat had been sounded, when your father, throw- 
ing himself before me, called on his men to stand fast, and drove 
back the enemy; then, taking me on his back, slowly retreated till 
he could hand me over to the surgeon.” 
se “Indeed, I do feel grateful to him; and his sons, for his sake, 
are most heartily welcome,” said Lady Bertrand, shaking both the 
young men heartily by the hand. She looked somewhat surprised 
that Fanny did not quite so warmly express her feelings. 

Arthur very soon found his way to Seow’ side, where he re- 
mained till dinner was announced, that he might lead her into the 
dining-room. There were no guests except those staying at the 
Hall; for, except the clergyman of the parish and its doctor, its 
inmates had no neighbours near enough to come and dine, unless 
beds were also offered, unless under unusual circumstances, or 
during the fine days of summer. Jack Rushforth, finding a lady 
to pair off with, and being the youngest of the party, went in the 
last but one. He was followed by a middle-aged gentleman, who 
seemed to act asasort of whipper-in. His countenance was sallow 
and somewhat long for his height, which was under that of people 
in general; and Thong he was not ill dressed, his clothes hung 
loosely about him, as if he had shrunk since they had been made, 
or they had been intended for a bigger man. 

He walked along with an odd though not exactly an uneasy 
gait, for he seemed to be perfectly at his ease, and when not 
engaged in conversation, he was either humming a tune or: 
whistling to himself—a trick he had acquired, for he did not seem. 
to be aware of what he was about. Jack found himself seated next: 
to this gentleman. 

“JT must introduce you to my cousin Simon, Mr. Rushforth,. 
and I shall be glad to take wine with you, and he will join us,” said. 
Sir Charles, as soon as the fish and soup had been removed. “ Mr. 
Simon Pratt, Mr. Jack Rushforth. You had an Uncle Jack, a 
very gallant fellow—a captain in the navy—so I conclude that 
your name is not John.” 

_“ Yes, Sir Charles, I rejoice in the simple Jack. It has existed 
for several generations, and we all, one alter the other, have been 
sent to sea.” 


‘a “Not a bad profession, either, for honest men,” observed 
imon. 

“T do not wish to belong to any other,” answered Jack, warmly. 
“T chose it, and hope to stick to it till I am a post-captain or an 
admiral, if I live long enough.” 

VOL. LXIV. x 
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Jack, when he heard who his neighbour was, had expected to 
draw him out, instead of which Mr. Simon made himself ac- 
quainted with everything connected with the young midshipman 
and his brother. Jack had observed a place vacant at the bottom 
of the table. After some time the door opened noiselessly, and a 
person crept in and glided silently up to the seat, of which he took 
possession without addressing any one. At first Jack thought he 
was a boy, but he soon saw by his countenance and his keen, 
piercing black eyes that he was a full-grown man, though almost 
a dwarf in stature, with the high shoulders and projecting back so 
often seen in persons whose growth has been stopped. His counte- 
nance was deadly pale, and destitute of expression. He spoke to 
no one, even after he was seated, nor did any one seem to take the 
slightest notice of him. Jack Rushforth was anything but super- 
stitious, though he could scarcely help fancying that what he saw 
was a mere ~ sect of the brain, or a being from another world, 
so strange and unearthly did he look among the gay and well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen who sat round the table. ‘The latter 
idea, too, was soon put to flight by his seeing the old butler, who 
had followed the dwarf into the room, hold a plate to Sir Charles, 
and, on a couple of slices of roast beef being put on it, place it 
before him. The old butler then filled a glass with wine, which 
the dwarf drank off. Jack, it must be owned, felt more comfort- 
able when he saw this. 

“A ghost doesn’t want beef and sherry, at all events,” he said 
to himself. 

No longer able to restrain his curiosity, he turned to Mr. Simon, 
and said: 

“ Who is that who has just come into the room?” 

“One of many instances of my excellent cousin’s charity and 
unexampled liberality,” was the answer. 

It did not convey much information. 

. “Yes; but ” said Jack. 

“ Ah, I see you want to know more about him,” observed his 
neighbour. “ Of course, that is natural. Well, then, you must 
know Sir Charles, soon after his arrival m England, found him, 
then a mere child, apparently deserted, and suffering from acute 
disease. He had full reason to believe that he was a gentleman’s 
child, and as such he has brought him up. I rather think that my 
good cousin knows more about the poor fellow’s history than he 
has chosen to make public, but neither I nor any one else who knows 
Sir Charles would venture to pry into his secrets. Though at first 
-the poor fellow was a handsome child, the disease soon developed 
itself, and he became what you now see him. But he is looking 
this way, and knows that we are talking about him. We will 
change the subject.” 

Jack observed that the dwarf’s keen eyes were fixed on Mr. 
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Simon with a peculiar, and he fancied almost malignant, expres- 
sion, Was it the glare of insanity? He could not make up his 
mind. He was glad when a dowager on his right condescended 
to patronise him with her conversation. She proved to be a very 
pleasant, lively person, and not at all disinclined to tell him who 
people were and all about them. There were four young ladies 

resent, besides Miss Bertrand and two married ladies and their 

usbands, and a dowager Lady Browning herself and two maiden 
ladies of a certain age, while the rest of the guests were bachelors, 
consisting of an old beau, Sir Michael Caradoc, supposed still to 
be on his promotion, and making as ardent love to young ladies as 
he had done for the previous forty years of his life, one middle- 
aged gentleman, and three or four young ones, one or two of 
whom had the cut of marrying men. Altogether there seemed to 
be ample material for an amusing Christmas party. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Simon’s long face, there was a twinkle in 
his eye and a smile about his mouth which made Jack think, as he 
expressed it, that he was well up to fun. Arthur, meantime, was 
very happy talking to Miss Bertrand. He had told her about 
himself at first, and she had listened calmly, without making any 
remarks. He then told her that his brother Jack was in the navy, 
and that young as he looked he had seen a good deal of service, 
and done one or two rather gallant things. He belonged to the 
Astrea frigate when her boats were engaged in that cutting out 
expedition on the coast of Africa, when they took three strongly- 
armed slavers in a most galiant way. He was the means of saving 
the life of a very gallant fellow, Mr. Hendricks, the second lieu- 
tenant of the Astrea. Curious enough, Mr. Hendricks had, a short 
time before, saved his life by jumping overboard in the most 
daring way, when the boat he was in was swamped. Jack was 
the only person saved, entirely through the courage of the brave 
Hendricks. They, as you may suppose, are great friends. I long 
to see him, to thank him for the service he has rendered Jack. 
He must, indeed, in many ways be a noble gallant fellow. Jack 
praises him to the skies. Directly he came home, however, he was 
appointed as first lieutenant of a brig of war on the very point of 
sailing. However, she is on the home station I hear, so that we 
have a chance of seeing him; and I would run down to Portsmouth 
or Plymouth, or any port where his vessel might be, for the sake 
of making his acquaintance. 

Miss Bertrand had listened with unmistakable interest to what 
Arthur had been saying; her eyes sparkled and the colour mounted 
in her cheeks as he recounted the gallant acts of his brother Jack 
and of Jack’s brave friend, yet she only said enough to induce 
Arthur to go on, and tell her more of the doings of the Astrea and 
her officers. Arthur was glad to go on, and to have found a subject 
with which he was so well able to interest the young lady. Arthur 
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Rushforth had met Miss Bertrand the previous season at Bath, where 
she had accompanied her father, who had been recommended to 
try the waters for his health, somewhat shaken by a long residence 
in India. Sir Charles had then found that his daughter’s dancing 
acquaintance was the son of his old friend, and this had at once 
placed the young people on terms of intimacy. It was very natural 
that Arthur Rushforth should have admired Miss Bertrand. He 
very soon, in truth, fell truly and sincerely in love with her. Few 
would have blamed him; she was a very pretty, charming girl, and 
he had the allowable vanity to fancy himself what he was, a good- 
looking, well-educated, gentlemanly young fellow, with a head on 
his shoulders and a heart in his bosom. He was, besides, the 
eldest son of a well-known officer, Colonel Rushforth, her father’s 
oldest and dearest friend. Why, then, should not Arthur Rush- 
forth have had a good chance of winning the hand of the little 
heiress? | 

Arthur and Jcak found themselves in their room about elevn 
o'clock, escorted by the grey-haired old butler, who seemed to con- 
sider it his duty to perform that office to all the gentlemen guests 
in turn. As the house was very full they had, of course, been 

laced in the apartments generally devoted to bachelors, at the 
Farther end of a long gallery. The old man seemed to be in a 
hurry. He, probably, had other guests to attend to. 

“Good night, gentlemen; I hope that you will sleep soundly,” 
he said, significantly, and he glanced at the door and nodded. 
His footsteps were heard as he retired slowly along the passage. 

“That is an odd old gentleman,” observed Jack. “He — om 
guesses that we have heard about the house being haunted, and 
wants to frighten us, or to try our nerves.” 

Arthur made an incoherent reply. He was thinking of some- 
thing else than the old butler, and evidently not inclined to talk. 
Even Jack was somewhat tired, and, in spite of the blazing fire 
which, had the rooms been occupied by two young ladies, would 
have tempted them to sit up and talk over the events of the day 
till long past midnight, his head was soon on the pillow and he was 
fast asleep. Of course he dreamed, for he had taken no exercise 
since a late hearty dinner, instead of, as he was accustomed to do 
at sea, dining at one, and taking a light meal at five, with a two 
or four hours’ watch after it. He dreamed of his brother Arthur 
and the beautiful Miss Bertrand, and the ugly dwarf, whose name 
he had not asked, and Mr. Simon and the old butler, and that they 
were all at sea together, and that the dwarf made love to Fanny, 
when Arthur, who was somehow or other the first lieutenant, 
threatened to throw him overboard, and was proceeding to do so 
when the old butler interfered and saved him. Then Mr. Simon, 
who was captain, placed Arthur under arrest, when the dwarf 
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found his way into his cabin, and stood gibing and mocking at 
him, uttering a low hissing croaking noise, a mixture of the sounds 
emitted by a raven and a snake. Jack opened his eyes, and there 
he saw, standing towards the centre of the room in front of the 
fire, so that the light of the flickering flame fell directly on it, a 

re, as unlike as could well be anything human. Still Jack 
felt that it was that of which was, or had been, a human being. 
The dress was of antique cut, such as was worn four or five 
hundred years ago, with high-pointed velvet cap and red shoes, 
the toes fastened up by strings in front; the eyes were large and 
staring; the lips separated by a hideous grin, which showed the 
gr jagged teeth within; the face entirely destitute of colour. 

e figure, from its grotesqueness, would have made Jack laugh, 
had it not been for the malignant expression of its countenance, 
and for a long sharp glittering dagger which it held uplifted in 
its right loamen weapon which, even in the grasp of a being of 
another world, was of too formidable a description to be looked at 
asajoke. Jack gazed steadily at the creature, or spirit, or what- 
ever it was. He was just saying to himself, “ Well, it may stay 
there till it gets tired, or till cock crow frightens it away,” when 
it began to move slowly towards his bed, with a creeping stealthy 
action. The countenance grew more malignant, the lips grinned 
more ferociously, and the hand which held the glittering dagger 
was raised higher and higher. “This is more than a joke,” thought 
Jack ; “the creature means mischief.” He recollected that he 
had left a large old bootjack not far from the head of his bed, and 
as he cared very little for foes, mortal or spiritual, provided he had 
a weapon in his hand with which to do battle, he sprang out of 
bed, and grasping it in one hand and an old-fashioned oak bedside 
stool in the other, advanced boldly to encounter his midnight 
visitor. Jack saw the creature just as before; it was no creation 


of the brain. 


AFTER THE SHOWER, 
Burt when the noiseless shower has ended, 


And the bright sky looks forth again, 
And fades heaven bended, 


Wrougiit from the crystals of the rain : 


The earth stands held in mute delight, 
And joyous with a silent mirth, 

Bride-like in tears, she seems to sight 
A new, rejuvenated earth 


A verdure bursts upon the leas, 
As verdure ne’er had been before ; 
Those clumps of leafy-laden trees 
Are fuller-foliaged than before. 


With keener, purer life the air 
Your sense, enthrall’d, enamour’d, greets, 
Dash’d with a thousand perfumes rare, 
Stol’n from a thousand summer sweets. 


And out of air and dewy ground 
Comes forth a wondrous moving calm ; 
And unseen incense breathes around, 
And influences, dropping balm. 


Quite d in the delicious sense 
Of new-born atmospheric life, 
The spirit from a peace intense 
Can give no thoughts to care or strife. 


Now the clear ether palpitates, 

Beat by a myriad wings of gauze ; 
Yet ever at a breath it waits, 

As revelling in ecstatic pause. 


How soothing falls the drowsy hum 
d dreamy murmur of the bees; 
How musical from far off come 
Vague sounds that die upon the breeze ! 


But, drowning them, from bush and brier 
(A sweet collusion of sweet lays) 

Bursts forth the untaught woodland choir 
In unpremeditated praise. 


Oh, linnet, tell me whence is born 
The subtle raptures of that song! 
Sweet warbler, piping from yon thorn, 
Those thrilling notes prolong, prolong ! 


Now waft me some didactic strain, 

And spread the echo, listening wood ! 
Teach me the lessons of the rain, 

And full rich voice of gratitude ! 
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THE DUCHESS GABRIELLE DE POLIGNAC AND 
THE LITTLE TRIANON.* 


TRIANON in no wise resembled in olden times what it is in 
the present day. What French writers designate as a “ simple 
pavilion in porcelain” preceded the existing chiiteau built after 
the Italian style. Contemporaneous engravings reproduce the 
primitive Trianon erected by Louis XIV. on a fief belonging to 
the monks of Sainte Genviéve, near the great piece of water at the 
extremity of the park of Versailles, atter the usual fashion of 
Mansard, with a garden divided into little compartments, the 
beds small and rectangular as if space was wanting, a few statues 
and basins, and a terrace with a little bridge over a canal, where 
the king embarked in a boat steered by the Duchess of Bourgogne 
with a tiller inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl. 

Louis XV. founded the “ petit Trianon”’ as a botanical garden, 
and with the assistance of Bernard de Jussieu assembled there a 
really good collection of exotics, shrubs and trees, from America, 
India, China, and Japan. When Marie Antoinette came to Paris, 
a mere child of fifteen, she loved nature more than art, the 
country better than the city, and she especially preferred liberty 
of action to courtly etiquette. It was these tastes which more or 
less separated her from her husband, the dauphin, who was ab- 
sorbed in study and mechanical pursuits, and ia a court which 
was devoted to grandeur and display, and which still especially 
estranged her from her lady of honour, the Duchess of Noailles, 
whose extreme punctiliousness on matters of etiquette was ever 
a thorn in the side of the young, pretty, and lively Austrian 
princess. Louis XV. was almost the only one to enjoy the inde- 

ndent sprit of the youthful dauphine, who, when carried away 

y youth and the love of fun, would openly contravene the 
antique formule of court life, and permit to herself sad breaches 
in courtly etiquette. 

It was, indeed, these peculiarities in Marie Antoinette’s cha- 
racter which gave birth to many secret enmities in the court, and 
to a spirit of Rrostility within the bosom of the royal family. We 
have before had occasion to expound M. Capefigue’s theory, which 
traces almost all the misfortunes of this fair lady and unfortunate 
queen to the hostility of the court. The queen was “ ravishing 
with beauty,” Galion she excited jealousy ; she was also firm 
and courageous as well as liberal in her ideas, and hence she 
came to be looked upon as a danger. But little did the calum- 


* Les Derniers Jours de Trianon. La Duchesse Gabrielle de Polignae et les 
amies de la Reine. Par M. Capefigue. Paris: Amyot. 
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niators of the dauphine anticipate that their spiteful sayings would 
be repeated in the streets until her most implacable enemies, 
Camille Desmouslins, the procureur-générale of the Lantern, and 
Marat taught her to be sng only as “ L’Autrichienne” and 
‘Madame Veto.” 

Marie Antoinette had always, as dauphine, taken pleasure in 
the rural retirement of the ‘ petit Trianon,” and when the 
dauphin became king he made her a present of the place. From 
that time forward it became her favourite place of resort, and 
she devoted herself to its embellishment, her taste taking the 
direction given to it by the perusal of the then popular “a of 
the German Gessner and of the French Rousseau. 

The gardens were laid out after what is termed the English 
fashion. The walks serpentined amid shrubbery and _ little 
meadows covered with flowers like a shepherdess’s hat. A small 
lake was excavated, and grottoes fashioned in stone as retreats 
on its banks. There were huts, Swiss chalets, wooden galleries, 
a theatre, and dairies—nay, even a wooden mill. So also after- 
wards came mythological temples dedicated to Friendship and 
Love. It was impossible to break utterly with past traditions. 

Trianon thus became the queen’s habitual place of refuge from 
the to her wearisome etiquette and empty grandeur of the court ; 
she especially found in her innocent amusements a relief 
from the austerity of Madame de Noailles; while the studious 
habits of her husband, who devoted his whole time to affairs of 


state, rendered him a — enemy to what he deemed to be 
e 


futile amusements, and 
tastes of Marie Antoinette. 
There are few visitors to Versailles who have not extended 
their wanderings to those truly interesting reminiscences of the 
beautiful chittelaine of Trianon, which are still to be seen in the 
rden attached to the small chiteau. By the banks of its little 
in decir embosomed amid noble forest trees of other realms, 
there exist the remains of a whole miniature Swiss village. Here 
is the rustic chalet in which the queen, attended by the Duchess 
Yolande-Gabrielle de Polignac, handed cups of milk to her friends 
—an idyll borrowed from the “ pastorels’’ of Gessner and of the 
* Nouvelle Heloise.” Close by is the little Ionic temple conse- 
crated to Love, who is represented as cutting his bow from out 
of the club of Hercules. A little to the left is the pretty little 
theatre where the queen took the part of Rosina in “ Mhe arber 
of Seville,” in company with Count d’ Artois, Count de Vaudreuil, 
Marquis d’Adhémar, Yolande de Polignac, and Madame Eliza- 
beth ; the concert-room in which Mozart and Gliick presided in 
turns at the piano, Kreutzer played on the violin, and Piccini on 
the hautbois ; farther on is the tower of Marlborough, where the 
weeping willow planted by Marie Antoinette on the eve of her 


never countenanced the more simple 
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misfortunes still dips its silvery leaves into the waters of the little 
lake. 
“The French Revolution may have immolated its thousands of 
victims,”’ says M. Capefigue, ‘it had its state reasons (at least 
so we are told) for doing so; but what can never be pardoned it, 
are the calumnies cast open-handed at the Queen of France. 
Nothing can be compared to the interrogatories of Fouquier 
Tinville. The circulation in our veins seems to be frozen up 
when we think of that hall in which the revolutionary tribunal 
sat; it seems to the imagination as a cavern full of serpents and 
scorpions, gathered around a creature of heaven.” 

arie Antoinette lived more at Trianon than at Versailles ; 
etiquette harassed her, and in this she was to blame. Madame 
de Noailles was right, says M. de Capefigue, when she blamed 
these tastes for the life of a shepherdess, with a cottage for a 
home—a Queen of France should be respected by all parties. 
But Marie Antoinette, of a sentimental disposition, and delightin, 
in a simple life, was only annoyed by these remonstrances. It 
was purely out of opposition to the formalities of Madame de 
Noailles that she took into her favour a young lady who had only 
recently appeared at court; she had been struck with her appear- 
ance, her simple manners, her soft voice, and respectful demeanour. 
br young person was Yolande-Gabrielle de Polastron, Countess 
of Polignac. 

The Polignac family was feudally related to the Chalengons, 
Barons of Velay; and a sire de Polignac, Lord of Chalencon, 
was a Crusader in the eleventh century. The family was, how- 
ever, first rendered illustrious by Melchior, successively ambas- 
sador, cardinal, and author, in the time of Louis XIV. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, a colonel of cavalry, who wedded one 
of the Mazarin Mancinis, and left four children: Count Jules (a 
favourite Christian name with the family), Philippe Jules, and 
two daughters, both named Diana, the eldest of whom wore the 
costume of a canoness, and divided her life between the court and 
the great abbeys. She was to female devotees what the smart, 
dandy, intriguing abbés were to the churchgoers of the other sex. 
Capefigue, with his old-fashioned ideas, at times so refreshing, at 
others verging on the ridiculous, declares that the “title of 
canoness, which belonged at the same time to the world and 
to the cloister, was a ravishing institution in old religious and 
feudal Europe.” 

Count Jules married, in 1767, Gabrielle Yolande Claude Mar- 
tine de Polastron, daughter of Count de Polastron, governor of 
Castillon, in Medoe, and of ancient southern descent. The bride 
was seventeen years of age, more mild and graceful even than 
beautiful; the sweetness of her disposition captivated all hearts. 
The Polignacs dwelt at that time at the chateau of Claye, in 
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Brie, and seldom appeared at court. They had been present, 
however, on the occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin, and 
they attended again on the occasion of the consecration of the 
king and queen. Marie Antoinette had, we have seen, more 
respect than friendship for Madame de Noailles, the Princess of 
Lamballe—a Savoy Carignan—who had heen raised to the dignity 
of superintendent of her household, and = nothing in 
life save its duties. The young queen was thus left in want of a 
bosom friend, one who would share her pleasures and her pains, 
and of whom she could make a confidante, when her eyes became 
attracted by the young Countess of Polignac. When asked why 
she did not come oftener to court, she explained that the means 
of the family did not permit it. This was a difficulty which 
royalty could get over. The Count of Polignac was at once 
appointed “ grand écuyer,” with twelve thousand livres pension, 
and apartments at Versailles, so that Marie Antoinette could see 
her friend daily. The canoness Diana also obtained a place at 
court ; and when the two ap together in public, it was, we 
are told, as if one of those white loving doves of the Atlas, with 
their coral bill and feet, were placed by the side of some dark bird 
of evil omen. Count de Lauragais used, indeed, always to call 
the Countess Diana of Polignac “a sinister Phébé,” or moon 
(Phébé being the feminine of Phebus). 

Gambling was much in vogue at this epoch at Versailles. 
Whilst Louis XVI. was engaged in a quiet game of chess, a 
ruinous ‘‘ pharaon”’ was often going on around the queen’s person ; 
but at Trianon this evil practice was superseded by music and 
theatricals. The queen, brought up at Vienna, had played with 
Mozart as a child, and was fanatically fond of musie. ‘Two French 
actors had superintended her education in language and declama- 
tion, and she had a fair voice; the Duchess of Polignac also 

yed, and was, moreover, a charming performer in little operas. 

e Count d’ Artois, Messrs. de Vaudreiml and D’Adhémar were 
also clever and lively artists. Louis XVI. did not, we have seen, 
approve of what he called “ foreign fashions ;” and he even one 
day hissed the queen, whereu Marie Antoinette advanced to 
the foot lights, and said: “ Sire, if you are not satisfied with 
the artists you can go out, your money will be returnep to 
you.” The king, luckily, took M. de Polignac as much in favour 
as the queen held madame, and he, indeed, soon conferred upon 
him the brevet rank of duke. The canoness also effectually made 
her way, and obtained a great ascendancy over the monarch. 
ge the active, pertinacious, and steady adviser of the 

ily. 

This was also the epoch so unfortunate for France, when 
enthusiasm in the cause of revolted America—an enthusiasm 
which had its basis not so much in love of the Yankees as in 
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rivalry of England, to which country the emancipation of the 
States would, it was supposed, inflict a death-blow—was at its 
highest pitch. The little court of Trianon, influenced by the ex- 
citement of the moment, used to visit Franklin at his modest 
residence in Passy. They admired his long hair floating down on 
his shoulders, his simple garb and republican manners, and, 
under pretext of conversing on electricity, the descendants of 
crusaders began to declaim in favour of equality and liberty. M. 
de Lafayette, who had wedded a Mademoiselle de Noailles, was 
also at this epoch high in favour of the court. Voltaire, whom the 
king detested on account of his anti-Christian tenets, had also, 
through the influence of the Trianon coterie, been permitted to 
return to Paris, where he had been received in triumph, and a 
still greater impetus was given to the revolutio feelmg of the 
day, first imported from when 
who was a great pet at Trianon, where he accompanied himself 
on the guitar, was, in opposition to the king’s wishes, permitted to 
bring out his “ Barbier de Seville” im public. 

The affair of the necklace came also at this epoch to cast sad 
afftiction over the hitherto happy career of Marie Antoinette. 
Capefigue’s version of the story is that it had its origin in the 
rivalry of the two princely houses of Lorraine and Rohan of Britany. 
The Lorraimes had gained in power and influence by the marriage 
of Marie Antoinette, herself a Lorraine by the marriage of Maria 
Theresa with Duke Francis, whilst the Rohans were almost solely 
represented by the Prince de Soubise, the cardinal, and the 
Guéménées. No courtly intrigues were, we are told, neglected to 
tuin the descendants of the old sovereigns of Britany. It was 
openly declared that the Prince of Rohan-Guéménée had ruined 
himself at the gambling-table ; his family had, indeed, to come to 
his aid. The iees of Condé, who was a Rohan-Soubise, sold 
a forest, as also her feudal rights on the harbour of Lorient as her 
contribution. As to the affair of the necklace, Madame Lamotte 
Valois deceived the jewellers Bohemer, as she also did Cardinal 
Rohan, who had no other object in view than to obtain the queen’s 
good will towards himself and his family, and which had long 
since been withdrawn from them. All the mischief done was the 
work of the Count de Breteuil, secretary of state, who in his 
bitterness against the cardinal, and his over-zeal in the queen’s 
cause, only helped to compromise her by bringing the matter 
before parliament. 

The rapid decline of the respect in which the queen was held 
dated, however, from this sad event. A queen should be above 
even suspicion ; her very name was soiled by being put in juxta- 
position with those of Madame Lamotte-Valois and of Cagliostro ; 
and the disgraceful episode of having been represented by a 
courtesan, and being supposed to hold clandestine meetings in the 
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park of Versailles, found a too ready echo amid an impure and 
corrupt population. The least creditable view of the matter, and 
that which was unfortunately most popular, although now long 
ago discarded, was also upheld at the time by numerous un- 
scrupulous and unprincipled pamphleteers. 

The queen in her affliction had no one to hold by and a hise 
with her but the Duchess of Polignac, and as the Duchess of 
Guéménée was induced, from the tremendous scandal of the affair 
and the disgrace of the cardinal, to resign her post as governess 
to the children of France, the situation was conferred upon the 
Duchess of Polignac, and the king gave her as a residence for 
herself and the children the chiteau of La Muette, at Passy. 

It was to Passy that men of learning, as well as demagogues, 
were, we have seen, attracted by the fame of Franklin, and it 
was at Passy that Messrs. Montgolfier and Pilatre de Rozier made 
one of their earliest and most celebrated ascents in a fire balloon. 
The garden of La Muette was conceded for the purpose by the 
Duchess of Polignac, and an engraving of the scene is still pre- 
served in the collection of the Bibliothéque (sometimes called 
“royale,” at other “ imperiale”), and this en ving appears to 
be reproduced in Mr. Hatton Turner’s beautiful and interestin 
volume on “ adventures in the atmosphere,” absurdly entitl 
‘ Astra Castra.” But if this is the case, we miss the persons of 
the king and queen and of the royal children with the duchess on 
the balcony, and the red umbrellas, which at that epoch shaded 
the fat citizens from the rays of the sun, and which are described 
as constituting a feature in the original ee This con- 
nexion of the queen and the duchess with ‘ La Muette” led to 
another error on the part of Marie Antoinette. The two young 

ple were wont to look from the said balcony at people enjoy- 
ing themselves in dances in a neighbouring meadow ; the queen’s 
ideas reverted to the Prater or Scheenbrun, and she not only 
Carey the place under the name of “ Ranelagh,” after the 
nglish kindred establishment, but she actually danced there 
herself with the Count d’Artois and others of the Trianon coterie. 
‘¢ Can one reproach,” asks M. Capefigue, ‘to young ladies the 
love of the smiling pleasures of the country, of faces without care, 
and of beauty without white or carmine, or ‘mouches’? ” 
Certainly not; but these might have been enjoyed without ex- 
changing the ~ seclusion of Trianon for the vagaries and 
follies of Ranelagh. 

In the mean time, in 1784, the little chiteau of Trianon had 
been completely transformed by the architect Mique. It was 
under his superintendence that the mythological temples were 
superadded to the idyllic cottages after Gessner, Marmontel, 
Rousseau, and Florian, and amid which, we are told, ‘‘ the queen 
and Madame de Polignac used to milk the cows or fish trouts 
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from the lake.” The one is about as likely as the other. From 
the grotto of, if we remember right, Fontainebleau sandstone, at 
the extremity of the lake, we certainly have recognised the 
existence of perch in what would be called a pond in England, 
but as to trout, we should opine that their existence in Such dull, 
ant water was a matter of purely poetic fancy. 

liick, brought to Paris by his pupil Marie Antoinette, had 
astonished the musical world by his operas of ‘ Iphigénie” and 
“‘Orphée.” In the midst of his success, the maestro Nicolo 
Piccini brought out his ‘‘ Orlando.” A step so audacious as that 
of competing with the German composer created a great sensa- 
tion, and a war of parties was soon inaugurated, which the queen, 
with her characteristic good sense, put an end to by attaching 
Piccini to her as her accompanier, Mozart being already her 
chapel-master. Piccini became from that time one of the inti- 
mates of Trianon, where Grétry, formerly of the choir of the 
chapel of Liége, was also high in favour as a successful purveyor 
of vaudevilles and opéras-comiques. Caillot was, however, nomi- 
nally the director of opéras-comiques and Dazincourt of comedies. 
Some few specimens of the programmes for the evening on silken 
paper, and adorned with arabesques, are still in existence. The 
queen’s favourite part was, we have seen, Rosina in ‘ The Barber 
of Seville,” but A also played many others. In ‘“ La Gageure 
Imprévue” Marie Antoinette played the part of Gallé, the 
Canoness Diana of Polignac that of Mademoiselle Clairville, 
Madame Elizabeth that of a young girl, and the Count d’ Artois 
— the Count de Vaudreuil the parts of gentleman and noble 

ther. 

The sacrifices entailed by the assistance given to the revolted 
Americans, and the losses sustained in the maritime war that 
ensued thereon with England, had in the mean time brought 
about a crisis in financial matters which neither the genius of 
Necker or of Calonne sufficed to avert. An assembly of notables 
took place, and for the first time the queen began to take a part 
in public affairs. It was at this epoch that, grieving over the 
impression so generally current that she was more Austrian than 
French, she planted a weeping willow with her own hands on the 
borders of the lake of Trianon—symbol of melancholy forebodings. 
She had the future of the children of France also to think of, and 
it was in all probability in their interest, and with the view of 
maintainin the popularity of the royal family, that she exchanged 
the rural = of Trianon for a more courtly and public ex- 


istence at St. Cloud, which she had purchased from the Orleans 
family with her own dowry. The place was embellished by her, 
and the upper portion of the park was laid out solely under her 
direction, and she walked about in it with Madame de Polignac 
and the children, affable to every one, and giving toys to the little 
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boys and girls. The children of Madame de Polignac were the 
companions of the children of France. She had four—Armand 
Jules, Auguste Jules, Melchior Jules, and a little girl; Gabrielle 
de Polignac. The duchess, mother of a family, had become as 
serious as Marie Antoinette, and the gathering of a political 
storm imparted additional gravity to their proceedings. Marie 
Antoinette was no longer the rash young queen who, with a 
straw hat and simple mantle, would venture forth from Versailles 
and go and walk in the country amid peasants and labourin 
people, stopping to refresh herself with a cup of milk-at the little 
inn of the village of Roquencourt. It is related that one day the 

ainter Bozé entered with a group of artists accidentally into this’ 
little auberge at the time when the queen was there. Conversa- 
tion with young men was, as may be imagined, more animated 
than studied, till Bozé, who was a portrait painter often employed 
at Versailles, recognised the queen. The latter, however, placed 
her finger on her lips to intimate discretion, and then withdrew 
amidst the most profound silence. We have walked, not by the 
high road from St. Germains, but from Chaton, following the 
river banks, to nigh the aqueduct of Marly, and then by the most 
charming of byways to where the highway is joined at Roquen- 
court itself, and the little auberge is still there, probably as it was 
in the days of Marie Antoinette. © 

The anxiety of Marie Antoinette and of Madame de Polignac 
at this epoch can the more readily be understood, since it was 
upon the former that all the blame was laid for the national deficit 
and the penury of corn. The favour in which the Polignac 
family was held had become also especially odious to a jealous 
populace. The canoness was called ‘ L’astre de nuit,” and the 
supplanting of the duchess as governess to the children of France 
was loudly called for. But Marie Antoinette was firm in her 
resolves ; she did not feel herself bound to detach herself from the 
dearest personal friend she had in the world for popular clamour, 
and as to the Polignacs, it seems to have been their destiny to 
ruin crowned heads. 

Marie Antoinette had the memory of her mother—Maria 
Theresa’s—intrepid conduct under difficulties, and when the 
States General proclaimed themselves to be the “ National As- 
sembly,” her spirit effected what has been called the “* coup d’état 
de Trianon.” She improvised a little féte at that rural site, to 
which the king and the Count d’Artois were invited, and there 
they obtained from the weak and vacillating monarch that the 
States General should be forthwith dissolved. The queen, backed 
by the Count d’Artois, the Prince of Condé, and others of the 
coterie of Trianon, even urged the arrest of the revolutiona 
leaders, but the king hesitated all the more as many of the hig 
nobility persisted in assuring him of the loyalty of the National 
Assembly. 
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The result of this system of temporising was insurrection on 
all sides, the capture of the Bastille, and the king so far de 
meaning himself as to go to the Hétel de Ville to exhibit the 
colours of the insurgents amid a popular carnival. From that 
moment the queen and her friends felt that all was lost, in as far 
as measures of repression, which they had so strongly advocated, 
were concerned. The Count d’Artois and the Polignacs became 
convinced that they would only be so many obstacles in the way 
of the system adopted by the king, that of temporising with the 
men and the principles of the revolution, and they voluntarily 
withdrew from court. On the 18th of July, 1789, Yolande de 
Polignac ‘ieft the chateau of Versailles in tears. It was an 
immense loss to the queen, who might replace her person but not 
her affection. She was, however, encouraged in her trials by the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Princess de Lamballe, who, it is well 
known, remained with her to the last, and the Marquise de 
Tourzel was appointed governess to the children of France. 

The Duchess of Polignac withdrew to Vienna, where she did 
not long survive the queen. ‘The terrible death of her royal 
friend was kept from her as long as possible, but she guessed it 
when the court went into mourning. But the blow, when she 
came to know the whole extent of the calamity which had befallen 
her friend, was too much for-her, and she died on the 9th of 
December, 1793, fifty days after the execution of the queen. On 
her tombstone are inscribed the sad words, ‘* Died of Grief.” 

Duke Melchior de Polignac entered the service of Russia, and 
received extensive grants of land in Ukraine. Armand and Jules 
Polignac attached themselves to the person of the Count d’ Artois, 
who had taken refuge in England. Here, with the aid of other 
emigrants, the unsuccessful expedition of Quiberon was orga- 
nised. When Bonaparte assumed the imperial purple, the 
royalists also organised a strange conspiracy, celebrated in his- 
tory as that of George Cadoudal. It was known that the First 
Consul always went out attended by thirty guides. Thirty 
Bretons and Vendeans were enrolled under George Cadoudal, to 
combat the guides man to man, as the thirty Bretons had once 
engaged thirty Englishmen, according to the chronicles of olden 
chivalry. George reserved to himself the honour of crossing 
swords with the First Consul. There was deemed to be nothing 
dishonourable in this conspiracy. It was a fair and open fight 
that was projected, only that the combat was foreed upon the 
enemy, as his position precluded any other mode of appeal to 
arms. The Count d’Artois’ three aides-de-camp, Armand and 
Jules Polignac, and the Marquis de Riviére were sent to Paris to 
watch events. This was in January, 1804; Paris was full of 
soldiers and police, and the young Jules, at that time only 
twenty-two years of age, wandered about from house to house 
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without being able to find a place of shelter. The punishment 
of death was indeed inflicted upon any one who should harbour 
an emigrant. At length, he and his brother and the Marquis 
de Riviére were arrested. The count afterwards published the 
narrative of his adventures in a book entitled “‘ Ham,” the place 
of his subsequent imprisonment. 

Napoleon, who never ventured to reside at Versailles, took a 

at fancy to Trianon; he modified the apartments and em- 
llished the place generally. After his marriage with Marie 
Louise he accompanied the archduchess there several times; upon 
which occasions an old gardener showed the empress the mill, the 
dairy, the chalets, the favourite walks, and the weeping willow 
which her aunt had planted. These painful reminiscences did 
not displease Napoleon. He took an interest in reminiscences of 
the “ancien régime,”’ only he knew where they had erred, and, 
himself a power sprung from revolution, he knew how to avoid 
such errors of omission by energetic and decisive repressive 
measures. 

On the occasion of the restoration of the royal family, Count 
(afterwards Prince) Jules de Polignac was deputed to the southern 
provinces to announce the Restoration, and to organise the new 
authorities. On his return to Paris, the Count d’Artois havin 
been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard, Jules 
was placed at the head of the staff. Louis XVIII., as Comte de 
Provence, had, however, never liked Marie Antoinette, her friends, 
or any of the coterie or clique of the little Trianon, and before the 
catastrophe of the hundred days a schism had sprung up between 
the party of the king and that of the Count d’ Artois. ‘This state 
of things became even still more marked after Waterloo. The 
Count d’Artois and Jules de Polignac held that the monarch 
could only be firmly based upon repressive measures, whic 
Louis XVIII. was ever opposed to. e king was obliged, how- 
ever, ultimately to have recourse to M. de Villéle, under whose 
strong hand M. de Polignac was sent as ambassador to England. 
Upon the advent of Charles X., the amiable and constitutional 
M. de Martignac was appointed prime minister, but his system 
of conciliation failing, the Prince de Polignac was called to the 
head of affairs, and the result is now historical—the king and his 
minister fell together—the incorrigible Lafayette once more led 
the populace in insurrection—and, after many years of captivity, 
restored to liberty by the eee | of Count Molé, the chivalrous 
but unfortunate son of Gabrielle de Polignac died in exile. 
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HOW THE TOWN SHOWS THAT RESPECTABILITY AND TASTE DO NOT MAKE GOOD 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, AS THE JEWS IN IT FIND TO THEIR COST. 


“ ANNO 1298. In this year in all the neighbouring countries 
and in our town the Jews were slain or burnt. They possessed 
the best houses all around our market-place, extending to the spot 
where now the chapel of Our Lady stands, and where their 
synagogue once stood. The Jews had taken refuge here from all 
parts, and as they gave the emperors great sums of money, they 
were upheld in all their wickedness and bad deeds, and when com- 
plaint was made of them, the emperors answered by silence. But 
when we found that several cities and that bishops had begun to 
burn them, we did the same, until the emperor commanded us to 
leave off.” Here I pause with horror at the tone in which the 
chronicler tells this. His next lines are these: “ Our burghers began 
now to have great commerce with distant lands; and to the end that 
their sons might not be brought up in idleness, and that they might 
acquire foreign tongues, they were early sent abroad, and thus they 
learnt the customs of other nations.” 

And whilst the education of our youths was cared for then, to 
what had the subject of my biographia attained by its education? 
It is now, at the opening of the fourteenth century, surely in its 

rime of manhood; and what an emblem of the human being it 

! Big, stalwart, well developed in bone and muscle, after its 

ears of unrest and fighting; rosy, fat, after its years of good 

iving ; its robes are of the richest, its belt buckled with the finest 
of goldsmiths’ work, and there it stands with beard and hair singed 
in the burning of the houses of the Jews, and its hands red with 
their blood! Am I proud now of my town? Alas! what shall 
Isay? What but that it could not have an education better than 
its times; that, if we cannot pardon, we must pity. We must re- 
member its honest struggle to be independent, and trust it to do 
better yet. 

Another chronicler writes thus: “ Now was the dark and stern 
Albert emperor, but he confirmed all the privileges of our city, and 
held his first court there with great pomp, his wife Elizabeth being 
crowned in St. Sebald’s church by the Archbishop of Cologne. 
There were numbered as guests in the town more than six thousand 
princes, counts, knights, and church dignitaries, so that the hostelries 
could not contain them, and many had to remain in tents. / Still 
were there many Jews among us, and their houses were right in 


the heart of the city, in its very best part. They were rich, but 
VOL. LXIY. 
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had no gladness with their wealth. Emperors, princes, and nobles 
stood in their books as their debtors, and from them they found 
only a slight and forced protection. To the giddy sons of rich 
parents they lent money in the hope of obtaining their estates; to 
others they lent on pledges, so that one a have thought them 
possessed of the means of being respected; yet, in secret, they 
were hated and cursed, and were openly despised and laughed at. 
That burning in their hearts, there was hate for hate we can well 
believe, when we recal that this people, oppressed, despised, robbed, 
were the chosen of God. What contradictions now met in their 
destiny! They were rich, yet had to bow their heads in the dust 
like the poorest of men; they were submissive, yet might have 
been masters of all around through the power of wealth, and 
deeply must they have cherished the desire to make their power 
felt.” We can understand this now, and wonder at their quiet 
forbearance, and at the few instances of any acts of vengeance that 
our ancient records bring against them. It is true that date, place, 
and name are given to a story of the crucifixion of a chmistian 
child in our chronicles, but for the honour of humanity we are not 
inclined to believe in the fact so set forth. Withal, it must be ac- 
knowledged that our forefathers gave it entire credence; that they 
thought their vengeance was founded on justice, and that they 
were not impelled to their fearful deeds by a desire to murder and 
rob those whom they envied and feared, whilst they scorned and 
hated them. 

But our city was about the same time also filled with tumult 
on other occasions. The first was this. Our town count’s two 
sons, Johannes and Sigmund, rode out on a certain morning to hunt 
with their hounds, and on their way in the streets the hounds 
seized the child of a scythesmith, and tore it in pieces. Upon this 
the scythesmiths assembled in haste, fell on the two young counts 
with great violence, struck one of them from his saddle, and slew 
him on the spot. The other gave the spurs to his horse and broke 
through the crowd, but they seized him in a place behind the 
house of the Teutonic knights and slew him also. Then all the 
workers in scythes and sickles—and their number was very great 
—roused up to defend themselves, for our town count would have 
taken vengeance on the murderers. But he was unable to do so, 
seeing that they were so many, and he was permitted by their 
excellencies, the town council, to levy, for himself and his heirs for 
ever, a tax on all the burghers and their wives of seven farthings 
yearly. The slain were buried in St. James’s Church. This oblation- 
money to the town counts was remitted many years afterwards by 
Count Frederic one of the same race. 


Our next disturbance was on this wise. The Emperor Albert, 
with a great retinue, came hither, and was holding a high impe- 
rial court, at which arose a great strife between two bishops as to 
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which of them should sit on his right hand. One was upheld by 
the Pope’s party, the other by the emperor’s, so that we were like 
to have a Guelph and Ghibelline war in our midst, for things went 
so far that there was a great tumult. But our burghers determined 
to remain neutral and to take possession of all the important parts 
of the city, filling them with armed men. After this matters 
quieted, and there never was so great and pompous a court held as 
that in all the empire, nor had there ever met together so many 
kings, princes, and lords, as appeared then. It was to be lamented 
that, at that very time, a great waterspout burst over our town, 
and much was the damage it caused. 

That which with the opening of this new century disturbed us 
also, took not place within our walls, not even in our German land, 
anno 1307. ‘The league of the Swiss cantons was formed. This 
was followed by the shaking off of the yoke forced on them by 
despot princes; then, by the expulsion of the imperial bailiff; and 
lastly, by a bold advance on the road of freedom. Free did the 
Swiss make themselves then, and free have they remained ever 
since. Great was the admiration and renown that they gained, 
above all, among the German cities always preyed on by plunder- 
loving nobles; and when in the battle of Morgarten the flower of 
the Austrian chivalry fell before thirteen hundred valiant burghers 
fighting for freedom and their country, men were taught a new 
lesson—taught that knightly daring in battle is not unconquerable 
when met by fortitude in a good cause. Then did the German 
cities raise their heads. ‘Then did the spark glowing in the ashes 
show itself, and it might even then have been foretold that, if kept 
down, it would only at last burst forth in a wilder and more 
destructive flame. ‘Thus the disturbance, of which 1 speak as in 
our town, was in the bosoms of men, and wanted no blows to be 
struck, no weapons to be grasped. 

On the 1st of May, 1308, the Emperor Albert was murdered by 
his own kinsman, John of Swabia, in the open field and in broad 
daylight. He was assisted in the deed by four noblemen, and all 
of them perished miserably. In November of the same year, the 
Count of Luxemburg was elected emperor, under the name of 
Henry VII. He began his reign with a determination to raise the 
imperial dignity to its due height. He conferred many privileges 
on us; but, unhappily for us, his years were few. Before this 
time frequent strifes had arisen between our burghers and the city 
count. He was the imperial bailiff, and from his castle in the 
town watched over everything with a jealous eye, aiming always 
to extend his influence, more to his own advantage than the 
emperor’s. He was always increasing the taxes and dues levied 
on the manufactures and fabrics of our people—a great oppression 
tothem. And, at last, in the time of Henry VIL, the town came 
to an open expression of its a entreating from him redress of 
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‘ them. In that we were not very successful, The affair ended in 
an agreement between the town count and the burghers, the pur- 
se of which was to prevent their coming to open hostilities on 
uture elections of an emperor. Perhaps it was suspected that we 
might seize an opportunity of dissension on that point to expel 
him from the town. 

The death of the emperor, Henry, brought troubled times, as, for 
more than a year, no election was made. For us, however, things 
became brighter, when the burgher’s friend, Lous of Bavaria, was 
chosen. He had already shown himself’ a favourer of the towns, in 
opposition to the last ~ Sr at who favoured the nobles. There 
grew up then between nobles and burghers a kind of hostility, in 
which there was contempt on both sides. Commerce and industry 
gave the men of the towns wealth and the enjoyment of the refine- 
ments of life ; for these they were envied in secret by the nobility, 
although they openly and scornfully called them the pepper-bags, 
the introduction of spices from the East being a source of riches 
to our trading towns. But the pepper-bays could give scorn for 
scorn, knowing as they did that they in reality possessed those 
things that made existence desirable, and what the nobles them- 
selves desired. At least, it is so that men, even churchmen, have 
looked on the world, and will continne to look on it. Enough had 
our town to do, in its great prosperity, to keep in check the 
robber knights and princes all around it. There were, then, in 
Germany three parties: The free chivalry of the empire, eager and 
greedy for themselves against the princes, until the question was 
of falling together on their prey, some rich town, and then great 
and little robbers united for a time; then there was the party of 
the princes who elected the emperor; and, lastly, that of the 
trading towns, newly awakened by a sense of independence, and 
united in a bond for mutual support. Their protecting lord, the 
emperor, they sometimes found unable, sometimes unwilling, to 
protect them; he himself being often forced by prudence, if he 
would preserve his dignity, to form a fourth party in the state, 
keeping aloof from all the others. Therefore were the towns com- 
pelled to rely more on themselves; to strengthen their walls and 
deepen their trenches; to spend money in paying soldiers accus- 
tomed to war—and, therefore, was the burgher himself now often a 
soldier. Better that my town be that, in its prime of manhood, 
than the slaughterer of Jews, so that it seems to me, as I look on 
it in the past, that its aspect is altering a little, is becoming sterner, 
though I hope also that it is approaching a period when it will not 
be suddenly roused up to deeds of cruelty. 

Hear our chronicler: “ Anno, 1314. The election of Louis of 
Bavaria was opposed by Frederic, son of the late Emperor Albert; 
hence long wars. In these Louis had a captain from our city, 


called Seyfried Swapperman. In the battle at Muhldorf he 
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carried the right hand banner, and through him was the victory 
won, so that he obtained first honour. At night, after the battle, 
when not much could be found for supper, only a few eggs, 
‘Well!’ said Louis, ‘every man an egg. No, zounds! honest 
Swapperman, two!’ Swapperman’s effigy carved in stone, in 
full armour, on horseback, may be seen on his tomb in the cloister 
where he is buried. He holds the Bavarian banner in his hand, 
and this is his epitaph: ‘Here thou liest, Seyfried Swapperman, 
All being done, go thy way, a knight true and bold; in fight thou 
didst thy best. He is dead, God rest his head.’ 

“The Emperor Louis held a court in Nuremberg, having for 
his chancellor one of our burghers, who was in great favour with 
him, therefore hated by the aie and accused by them of wrong- 
doing ; but he made his innocence clear before twenty churchmen 
and twenty barons. This ap oe conferred on our burghers the 
right of imprisoning their disobedient children, and the town 
council might punish the refractory by drowning. This privilege 
was confirmed by Charles IV.” 


THE TOWN BUILDS FOR ITSELF A STATELY COUNCIL-HOUSE, AND AFTER THAT IS 
INVOLVED IN THE OLD DIFFICULTIES BETWEEN PATRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS, 
THE COUNCIL-HOUSE BEING STORMED BY THE LATTER. 


THEIR excellencies the town council _ now mae to me 

wer, and they governed the city strictly—nay, perhaps severely, 
this he chronicles tell that before St. 
Lawrence’s day a certain Hans Dansbach was burnt because he had 
struck false money. He was first executed by the noose, and 
afterwards burnt. 

Whilst, then, they were establishing their power so firmly, as it 
seemed to them, they erected a council-house. It was completed 
in the year 1340. Before it was built the council sat in the cloister 
of St. Augustine. Our council-house is a large building, having 
three great portals, ornamented in the Doric fashion, and has three 
rows of windows, in each row thirty, all handsomely decorated by 
the builder’s art. The great hall is very long and wide, and its 
walls are splendidly ornamented. In sum, this council-house sur- 
passes in beauty and majesty all the council-houses in Europe, that 
of Amsterdam not excepted. It is to be likened to many kings’ 
palaces. All the rooms have costly stoves, with good iron doors 
to the chimneys. In this council-house have many imperial courts 
been held; and in the great hall is the emperor’s throne, with seats 

for princes and electors, all in their due order. In - the 
great granary in the Carthusian convent was built. Now, the 
emperor permitted no longer in the forests the glass-making stoves, 
charcoal-burners, and pitch-makers to be there; all were sent out 
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of the woods. And to their excellencies, the town council, was 
given the power to forbid any from hewing wood in the forests 
around and carrying it away, who had not had that privilege 
transmitted to them from former times. / Also, now was given to 
our town the right to take any murderer who had fled to the 
imperial bailiff’s castle for refuge. Our burghers, by the town 
council, could seize him, though he had fled for sanctuary thither ; 
that privilege was taken from the bailiff, or town count’s residence. 

Anno, 1344. This year we made a league with another town 
that was at war with its clergy and its bishop. This we thought 
good to do, and subscribed the alliance on St. Gall’s day; and, in 
truth, it was a time when we needed to stand by one another with 
help, for the Pope had declared the Emperor Louis excommuni- 
cated and deposed, and had caused an assembly of electors, princi- 

ally churchmen, to name King Charles of Bohemia emperor in 
bie stead. But this new choice found little favour with the people ; 
the towns, above all, remained true to the old emperor. Frankfort 
closed its gates against the new one; from Liege was he, with a 
bishop who had allowed him to enter, driven away with contempt. 
In our town he received no welcome; the gates were closed, after 
the town council had gone out to meet him. Promises he made 
to them of every kind, but they were of no avail, and he was 
forced to depart. The clergy alone took the part of the papal 
candidate; put the cities that had leagued together—ours among 
them—under the ban of excommunication, and refused to hol 
any public worship of God. However, some yielded to the 
entreaties of the burghers, and others were obliged to leave the 
town, and never more to return to it. Things were in this state 
when the Emperor Louis expired, very suddenly, without any 
forewarning sickness. He fell back in the arms of his attendant, 
and died with this short prayer on his lips: “ Almighty God, 
forgive me, a poor sinner! Often have I erred, but never in my 
heart denied ‘Thee, never the truth.” 

Now did we begin to find that the increasing wealth of our 
town, in bringing around us all that was beautiful in art, brought 
with it an evil of which we had not thought. It could not be 
otherwise than that the rich should take the lead and form a 
patrician body. After the death of Louis, the burghers wished 
that his son should be chosen emperor, but the town council 
wished for Charles IV., who was favoured by the Pope. The 
burghers took this ill, cried out “ No priest-king!” and openly dis- 
cussed what they might expect from such a one. Would he not, 
they asked, favour the nobles and the city aristecrats? On this 
there was a general rising against the overpowering influence of 
some of the old families among their excellencies the town council. 
The latter, in their alarm, turned to the emperor for assistance. 
He was too much occupied with important matters to do more 
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than send to them a certain knight, Conrad von Heideck, to 
act as his commissioner between the two parties. He was soon 
convinced that the division was too great for any peaceful means 
to put an end to it, or bring about a reunion. Ran that his 
efforts must be fruitless, he without delay left the city, and advised 
their excellencies to do the same, offering them an asylum at his 
castle. Six of them followed his advice. The rest believed the 
danger not to be so great as it was, and remained. Then it was 
planned among the party of disorder, on a day fixed, to storm the 
council-house when its bell should be rung, and when their excel- 
lencies should be assembled in it. But they were informed of 
their danger by a monk, who had hidden himself behind a stove 
in the room where the leaders of the insurrection had met toge- 
ther. The council did not assemble, the bell was not rung. 
Nevertheless the thing went on, the rising of the people too 
place, and the council-house was soon in the power of the hand- 
workers and mechanics of the town. After that, their excellencies 
had to escape as they could; some were carried out of the town in 
sacks, some in coffins, some under heaps of manure, and some 
escaped in women’s apparel. 
ow was the old council at an end, and a new one formed. 
Money enough was found in the council-house after its storming; 
accordingly, all sorts of demands were made, the crowd supposing 
that it would never fail them, as if the coffers emptied in the day 
were filled again at night. The wineshops were more frequented 
than the workshops, the holidays for dancing more attended to 
than days or hours for labour. How was all this to be hindered, 
since it was interference with the people’s freedom of action that 
had brought discontent against the old council? The new 
naan, ol not how to answer this question, and whilst re- 
flecting on it became aware, with some alarm, that their stream of 
gold was running dry. How was this also to be amended, since 
taxes and dues were no more to be spoken of? Soon, however, it — 
was absolutely necessary to forbid the armed assembling of the 
people unless summoned by a magistrate, or on the ringing of the 
alarm-bell. From some of the decrees of the time it does not 
appear that those who governed were ever all of one mind in what 
was done. All their efforts to make friends outside the town 
were uncertain in their end and not to be relied on; add to this, 
the enemy was always at their gates. Conrad von Heideck was 
not slow in collecting around him any sort of soldiery that he 
could, and the banished town councillors, by means of their friends 
in the town, were informed of all that went on. A servant of 
Heideck’s fell into the hands of the people of the town. His life 
was spared on condition that he would betray his master into their 
ne when he should be riding out alone. In this he failed. 
ideck assembled in haste a large armed force, and instead of 
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falling into the ambush he overpowered them, and.making a short 
trial of it, hung them all on the spot—hung even some who ha 

ned to be only spectators of the affair. his attempt, and the 

earful vengeance following it, filled the city with dark fore- 

bodings, and fear was increased by the emptiness of the public 
chest, which was hindering the movement of the state machine. 
Little did it avail that they fell once more on the Jews,, taking 
from them their mortgages and pledges. One old chronicler, in 
his usual tone of coldness in such matters, says: 

“ Anno 1349. On the feast of St. Nicholas were many Jews 
burnt at that spot named ever since the Jews’ Hill, outside the 
gates of the town. This was done because they had poisoned the 
wells, and so caused the death of numbers of the townspeople, and 
since that time our rich burghers began to have wells in their own 
houses.” 

Things were at their gloomiest and darkest in our town when 
Charles obtained the sole possession of the empire. The rival 
against whom he had so long contended died at Frankfort two 
days after he had made an agreement to resign his claims for the 
sum of twenty thousand marks. And by degrees Charles acquired 
the support and poapritniy of the different parties in the state; 
then had he time to turn his attention to our city, towards which 
he drew with a large army. He lay a short hour’s distance from 
the town. Of resistance there could be no thought; it must give 
itself up, grace or no grace. The usual present to an emperor of 
forty pounds in our own coin was not to be found in the chests of 
the town council, and had to be borrowed from one of our burghers. 
So drew on the Emperor Charles to the gates of the anxious, 
panting city; but many of the guilty causers of the tumults 
through which it had passed had now fled, and he entered it on 
the 2nd of October, reinstating the old council in all their rights. 
He showed himself a mild victor; in truth, already had he pro- 
mised us forgiveness, entreated thereto by the son of our friend 
Louis of Bavaria. He caused only seven of the leaders among 
those who had stirred up the rebellion to be executed, and he 
banished only one hundred others. It is an old saying that 
“ Dead men pay nothing,” and it was thought that the clemenc 
of the Emperor Charles originated in his want of money. He 
laid a heavy fine on our burghers, from which no entreaty could 
turn him. In order to pay it many had to sell, as the chronicles 
relate, “ House and field, clothes and jewels, goods and tools; all 
that they had went to redeem their share of a punishment from 
which the dead and the banished had escaped.” 

With all this it was not long before the town again raised its 
head proudly and firmly. In other cities insurrections like that 
through which we had passed were often renewed, but that was 
not the case with us. Vigorously and prudently did our council 
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labour for the restoration of peace, order, and industry, and deeply 
impressed on the minds of the burghers was the painful lesson of 
failure and disgrace in their wild attempt against their rulers. For 
the last time my old chronicler offers me a page, and it is one in 
which he seems to catch a bright gleam to gild over sad recollec- 
tions of the days of tumult: 
“The Emperor Charles held in Nuremberg an imperial court. 
Pleasing is it in fancy to go back to those times, and picture the 
imposing scene which our great market-place offered on such occa- 
sions. ‘Then there were no stalls nor booths there. Before Our 
Lady’s Church it was a free open space, surrounded by high 
houses with their towers and pointed ornaments. Above, all 
around in heavy folds, waved many-coloured banners; below, 
plumes nodded on the helmets of knights and soldiers, whilst the 
image of the sun was given back an hundred-fold from shields and 
lished armour. On his throne sat the emperor, admired by all 
or his serious and stately air. From the windows everywhere 
looked down fair and noble ladies on the throng of spears carried 
by squires and on the stalwart forms of knights passing to and fro. 

trumpets and drums aroused the burghers to the great day of 
festivity, and the crowd pressed in at every opening greedy for the 
sight. These things have passed away with the old times, but it 
harms us not to recal them with a little pride. Nor should we 
— that/from the time of this emperor it was established as a 
right, that the first imperial court of investiture should be held 
here by all succeeding emperors. At this time also the town was 
much enlarged, its streets were paved, and it was the first town in 
Germany that had street-paving.” 


VI. 


THE TOWN ADVANCING IN ITS EDUCATION IN THE RIGHT WAY IS STILL 
FAVOURED YET TROUBLED BY EMPERORS, BUT TROUBLED MORE BY BAD 
NEIGHBOURS, 


HERE leaving my first chronicler, I take up another. He 
begins in the following fashion: “ Now, Charles [V., alone and 
unopposed, sat on the imperial throne, a worthy ruler over his 
own inheritance, Bohemia, governing it with activity and prudence. 
But for the German empire his reign cannot be said to have been 
advantageous—nay, we must acknowledge it to have been disad- 
vantageous. He was ever in need of money, and the money he 

ot was always used to extend and strengthen his power at home, 
in Bohemia. His object was to keep well with all parties, and 
et what he could from all. A varying and doubtful policy was 
is, in the end beneficial to none. The Swabian towns soon dis- 
covered that they had a kind master in him so long as they paid 
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discreetly; but failing in that, they were without delay handed 
over to his creditors to pay his debts for him. These he con- 
tracted by promising large sums to the princes, electors of the 
empire, for their votes in favour of his son as his successor in the 
imperial dignity. For us, we found him a most gracious lord, _ 
in very truth his grace did cost us many a weighty sacrifice. But 
happily we were rich then, and were prudent enough to know at 
the right time how to avoid being avaricious, for we were in 
peculiar circumstances. The Swabian cities lying near together 
could help one another in case of need. But we in a distant 
corner of Franconia, on-the direct road to Bohemia—the road the 
emperor always took in going thither—could easily have been 
given a prey to his troops; ay, and doubtless we should have been 
utterly lost had we not made him our friend, surrounded as we 
were by the castles and fortresses of restless and greedy nobles, 
who were only watching for an occasion that would permit them 
to fall on us. Therefore did we seek the protection of our lord 
the emperor, and gladly he showed us every favour possible. Very 
often did he visit us. Anno 1366 he was four times here, and 
never went away without receiving a rich gift. On his second 
journey to Rome in the following year we made him a present of 
three thousand florins.” 

Plans were formed for the enlargement and improvement of the 
town by those who were in power during the period of insurrec- 
tion. On the return of our old rulers, these plans were by them 
treated with contempt. They appear to me to have been well 
devised. Had they been followed out, the town count’s castle 
would have been in the middle of the town, and our levier of 
tribute, our constant opponent, would have been so enclosed that 
we might have obliged him to submit to what terms we pleased in 
times of dissension. Their excellencies did not see fit to do this, 
and the enlargement of our town took place in this wise. 

One of our town counsellors, Ulrich Stromer, was very often in 
the court of the Emperor Charles, and stood high in his favour. 
On one occasion he spoke to Stromer of his great delight in 
Nuremberg, observing how well it was situated in the empire, how 
he thought he should build a great palace there, where there were 
so many fine houses, and such handsome, wide streets. 

To this our townsman answered: “ Yes, all-conquering emperor, 
extender of the empire on all sides, the city would be what you say 
it is, were it not for the Jews, who possess all the best houses and 
loveliest gardens;-they have whatever is good above ground and 
under it, and so drive the servants of Christ into a corner, that one 
can hardly say whether this place be the possession of Our Lord or 
of Moses. With all this, let it not be supposed that I insinuate 
aught against the imperial chamberlains.” In this Stromer showed 
himself a little of the courtier, for it was well known that the 
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emperor had taken Jews into favour, and allowed them to be about 
his person. Yet his object in that was only to get his empty 
money-bags filled from time to time. 

But he smiled, and replied: “To honour the Jew, whom the 
mother of God honoured, can be no shame to us. But so it is; 
him from whom our eternal joy and peace arose, we despise whilst 
making use of him in worldly things. But I shall lay my com- 
- mands on thy friends of the town council concerning that of which 
thou complainest, and thou shalt be answerable for the fulfilment 
speedily of my desires in the imperial letter which thou shalt take 
with thee.” 

His commands were that the Jews should be driven from their 
dwellings. Stromer himself was struck with fear at the unexpected. 
result of his words. He dreaded returning to the town lest he 
should be called to account for what had occurred, but sent a 
trusty messenger to inform the council how all had taken place 
without any deceit or treachery on his part. However that may 
be, the mandate must be obeyed; but the Jews were allowed a 
year’s time for the disposal of their property. And after that the 
city was much enlarged andadorned. Its commerce then also ex- 
tended greatly, as is proved by its numerous treaties with the 
_ Netherlands, Pat Austria for protection on the Danube, with 
Hungary and other near-lying states. Truly did we need some 
surety when, as will soon be seen, great and small robbers were 
increasing on every side; when the trader, without paying an op- 
pressive ransom, could not transport his - safely through the 
petty states of one or other despotic little lord. 

Anno 1361. Charles’s wife, Anna von Schweidnitz, bore him 
a son, the future Emperor Wenceslaus, and our town was honoured 
by his birth. He remained many weeks unbaptised, as the emperor 
wished to show his joy to the greatest degree, and have time to 
prepare an extraordinary festivity. Numbers of prelates, princes, 
and nobles were invited, a tournament was held, and all kinds of 
knightly games were played. To the baptism the mother and 
child were conducted under a splendid canopy to St. Sebald’s 
Church. Some omen of his future life was given in the destruc- 
tion of St. Sebald’s chapter-house by fire on the same day, which 
was caused by their heating the water there with which he was 
baptised. Among our common people the report ran that he was 
not the emperor’s child, for that the empress had had a daughter 
born; that the wife of a shoemaker, called Steugel, on the same 
night had a son who was exchanged for the young princess; all 
which may be read in a letter in one of our old books. But what 


is striking and wonderful readily gains credence, and the often 
openly expressed wish of the emperor for a son was doubtless the 
cause of its being supposed that some extraordinary circumstances 
must attend on his birth, When Prince Wenceslaus was fifteen 
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ears old, Charles, in order to have him named his successor, 
Seago into play every possible means, regardless how degrading 
it might be to him personally, or how injurious to the interests of 
the state. He went to Rome to secure the favour of the Pope, who 
came forth to meet him at the gates of the city. There the emperor 
dismounted from his horse, took the bridle of the Pope’s, and 
modestly on foot led him to St. Peter’s. So humble had no 
emperor shown himself for a long time. Returning to Germany, ~ 
he purchased the votes of the electors by large sums, for the pay- 
ment of which he gave mortgages on the towns to the princes. 
He died, after a reign of thirty-three years, at Prague in the 
year 1378. 
* Now reigned Wenceslaus, his son, of whose reign little that is 
cheering can be said, and much has he been blamed by all a. 
Yet it cannot but be acknowledged that even a man of the highest 
gifts and the greatest energy might have failed at that moment in 
governing Germany. This sovereign did not equal his father in 
ability, for he, although no leader in the field, was skilful in the 
management of affairs, a quality wanting in the son. Yet even he 
at first tried to establish peace in the land; impossible for such a 
ruler, and in such a time, when the usages and customs of the 
nobility were becoming worse from day to day. If there were an 
interval in the feuds of the higher nobles, it only allowed a more 
open field for the picking and stealing of the lesser, whose gangs 
kept at the work uninterruptedly. Anno 1385, our merchants 
dared not venture to the fair at Frankfort, for the princes then fell 
not on individuals only, but on great companies or caravans, that 
found no protection in their numbers. ese times taught our 
towns that courage is the buckler of freedom, and that if they 
would secure their existence it must be by having arms in their 
hands. An old foreign writer said of Nuremberg, “The furniture 
of the wealthy citizens is of gold and silver. Bat nothing takes 


the eye so much as the swords, harness, clubs, horses, which they 
show as their best proofs of wealth and good citizenship. Besides, 
every — burgher has his arms ready in his house, and at the 


first signal can be accoutred and at the place of meeting for the 
public safety. And each trade has its banner, under which all of 
the same handicraft fight in the field. Notwithstanding the showy 
furniture and expensive arms, the people live simply, spending 
most on the high festivals given on solemn occasions.” The great 
Macchiavelli also remarks, “ If the Germans are rich, it is because 
they live poorly. A little bread and meat is sufficient for them. 
Much pe ry oes into their country and little leaves it, but the 
strength of Germany is in her free towns; there are to be seen 
gold and good government together.” 

Let us pause again to observe what our town is, regarded as one 
—not as merely the habitation of our forefathers, but as our father. 
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Suppose him in the first decade of manhood, after having passed 
Dante’s mezza cammina della nostra vita. The restlessness of 
passion is subsiding ; there has dawned on him the idea that he 
should be just even to those he hates, the Jews—just, but in a 
fashion in which there is a large measure of severity, if not of 
cruelty. We were made aware that, not long ago, he was com- 
pelled to wear a soldierly bearing; his look became sterner, then 
sedater. His errors taught him prudence. ‘True, the prudence 
appears sometimes to be only a mean worldly wisdom; yet, let us 
remember his position, contending for an honest independence 
amidst powerful, cunning, remorseless, and ever-encroaching foes. 
Foes, merely because he is a better man than any of them, and 
has won what is his, justly by his industry. It was difficult for 
him to be better than they; yet he was ene In his times of 
cape toil, thought expanded over his work; in his struggles for 

is rights, the consciousness of the rights of others awoke in him, 
Thought and conscience—courage is already in his heart! / Let 
those who quictly devour more of his gains than even the princes 
by open violence, let the priests look to it! He will have his day 
of reckoning with them. Honour, then, to our town—our father! 
He is proceeding on the right way. But, alas! a way beset with 
troubles hardly to be conceived now—with strifes not to be 
numbered. 


Vil. 


THE TOWN FINDS ITS BAD NEIGHBOURS, WHO ARE PRINCES AND NOBLES, TOO 
HARD TO DEAL WITH ALONE, AND MAKES A LEAGUE WITH OTHER TOWNS FOR 
THEIR MUTUAL DEFENCE. 


I must give from our archives a few examples of the conten- 
tions of the times, that the condition of the town may be under- 
stood; whether our manner of acting was to our honour, or to our 
dishonour, let others judge. 

“ Anno 1371. The emperor gave to the burghers of Nuremberg 
this power: If they were attacked by troublesome persons, it was 
known that there was danger, and that a judge on the emperor’s 
part was not at hand; then the burgomaster should act in his 
stead, and himself declare such persons under the ban as enemies 
of the emperor.” 

That it was a life and death matter with the town to have the 
power of defending itself without delay will appear. In the 
following year we have this feud in our a to record: “ Hil- 
polt von Stein, the elder, and Hilpolt von Stein, the younger, 

‘both knights, declare themselves foes to the death against Nurem- 
berg, and to their aid have come five counts, twenty-one barons, 

and more than eighty nobles, among whom thirty-two of the race 

of Von Stein. So, year after year, we have to tell the same tale, 
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only with different actors. This year, Buckhard von Sukendorf, 
called the Stump, and Ernest von Sukendorf, called Hear-ye, 
with their helpers and riders, attacked Hilpolt von Stein; and 
although we had nothing to do in that feud, yet did we sustain 
great damage thereby, having had thirty farms destroyed, much 
corn and hay, cattle and house furniture burnt.” 

Next, writes a chronicler: “Our pious nobles never cease from 
their picking and stealing. Certain knights, angry that they 
should be suspected of a share in it, came before the town council of 
Nuremberg to clear themselves by an oath.” That surely was well. 

But let us hear what befel certain other knights, and how the 
good town could stand up for itself. “ Now Fritz von Streitberg, 
had with his cousin George Haller some misunderstanding and 
strife. Haller did his best to be at one with him, but he would 
not be appeased, declared open feud, and suddenly assembled three- 
and-thirty horsemen with spears, and sixty footmen well armed. 
Then he fell on Haller, drove him from his villages, took his horses 
and cattle, and whatever he could carry off, also fourteen poor 
people, retiring with the whole to his castle, where he left his prey 
and his prisoners, himself taking his way with some of his troop 
to Resdlentin seven miles distant from Nuremberg. The Hallers 
are one of our oldest and best families, and when the town council 
heard what had been done, on the same day they summoned a 
number of the burghers, as many as could be assembled in haste, 
they set out, and rode on during the night. But they found the 
enemy warned and prepared, for he had thought to depart before 
they could be there. Then our horsemen sprang on these thieves, 
and did so valiantly that, with the help of God, they took twenty- 
three prisoners, among whom ten were nobles; the other thirteen 
were horsemen, and indeed even they were in a manner also of 
the nobility. After this the Nurembergers went to the castle, 
where Streitberg had left the poor people whom he had taken; 
they were released on oath not to meddle in tzat feud any more, 
and the cattle that had been stolen were driven back. Of the 
twenty-three whom we had taken, thirteen were on the next 
Friday beheaded by order of our town council. A delay was 
granted to the rest on the entreaty of the Bishop of Bamberg, 
who came in person in great haste to supplicate for them, some of 
them being nobles. The Bishop of Wurzburg and a great many 
high personages came afterwards to take their part before the 
town council. Their lives were spared on condition of their 
taking an oath to keep faith with us on seven points lain before 
them. For each of the seven nobles three other nobles had to. 
swear as sureties, and for each of the three horsemen three knights 
more. So ended this affair, with the gain to us of tifty-two horses, 
much armour, and money.” 


i: , Those seven who had sworn might be bound, but what oath 
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could be effectual with the more than seventy times seven other 
counts and barons of the realm? This we find next: “Anno 
1397. Now was any journey more difficult than ever, owing to 
the highway robberies of the nobility, unopposed as they were by 
emperor or by city. Fifteen of them [their names are given, 
but it is unnecessary to transcribe them] declared themselves at 
feud with the Emperor Wenceslaus, and on that account foes to 
us, because of their pay due to them by the emperor, which was 
to be paid by the imperial free towns. Matters had then reached 
such a point that Wenceslaus came to our town, and called together 
there an assembly of princes, nobles, and deputies from the towns. 
These being bound to act in concert, were ordered to brin 
soldiers, and to sit down before any castle containing men in bad 
repute, and not to leave it until they were masters of it. No 
friend, no protector should save those within it; when taken the 
should be executed, and the place should be utterly ruined. This 
command caused the destruction of many robbers’ nests.” 

The emperor came a second time to our town to assist personally 
in the accomplishment of his wishes. With his army he laid 
siege to the robber-castle of Spiess, about seven hours distant 
from Nuremberg. This fortress was beleaguered by him for eight 
days, then taken and destroyed, our town council being made 
answerable that it should never be rebuilt. Its ruins may be seen 
at this day. Of these times I might insert scores of names of 
barons and knights that have been besung and berhymed down 
to one of late become celebrated, Goz von Berlichingen. And 
many a couplet may still be heard among our common folk about 
one or another of our old enemies, as thus: 

Look out yonder! thou’lt see him go, 
Eppela Galla, the Nuremberger’s foe. 

A rare robber-rider was this Eppela Galla, or Eppelein von 
Gallaingen. He had three castles or fortresses, and trom one to 
another he rode in a direct line over rocks and abysses that seemed 
to other men to need the aid of hands and feet in a scramble 
through them for life. A knight and robber he, ever in the 
stirrup, carrying on his craft so boldly and constantly, that — 
between him and the towns was not to be thought of. Towar 
the year 1381, when he was a grey-headed man of seventy, he 
was busier and more active than ever, and with his followers he 
fell on thirty-three Nuremberg waggons laden with merchandise. 
After that our spies kept closer watch on this bird of prey, so that 
next year he was taken with seven of his friends, and they were 
all tried and executed, four towns being the plaintiffs in this case. 
With him ended not the thieving, two centuries of which we had 
to undergo—two centuries of that honourable chivalrous time so 
much praised since in prose and verse—but this, its darker side, 
was forgotten by the romance-writer and by the poet. 
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Of what avail was wealth to the cities? The burghers could 
only have enjoyment shut up within their walls. They feared to 
breathe the free air outside their gates, lest they should fall into 
the hands of one robber or another always on the watch, and from 
whom, if they escaped with life, it was by paying a heavy ransom. 
On the high-roads matters were as bad, for there waited the officials 
of kings and princes to levy toll and tribute for permission to travel 
on to transmit goods, or to have an escort—in spite of which escort 
they were often pounced on by some noble vulture watching for 
his prey. It was clear that if the towns would exist at all, they 
must protect themselves. Accordingly, thirty-three Swabian towns, 
and nine Rhenish ones, renewed and strengthened their bond of 
mutual help. This was the more necessary, as the nobles had 
already formed such leagues among themselves. The company of 
the Lion had extended from the Rhine through Swabia and Fran- 
conia; there were also the company of the Falcon, and that of St. 
William and of St. George. e Emperor Wenceslaus began at 
last to think that these would overthrow all the power of the state, 
and he called together in our city a great assembly of princes and 
lords, both spiritual and temporal, in order to bring about peace in 
the land, if it were me But as our great enemy, Count 
Eberhard of Wertemberg was present, and also our own city count, 
we were mistrustful, and little good was effected. We had com- 
plained that the latter laid on tolls without the permission of the 
emperor; that nothing untaxed was brought in or was sent out; 
that even when he gave us an escort on a journey, he cared not 
whether our enemies fell on us and robbed us. In truth, however, 
we gained little by our complaints; the advantage in the assembly 
was with the princes and against the towns; the emperor could aid 
us in no way. Another meeting was held at Heidelberg, with the 
same object as the last; but things went on as before. Wearisome 
is the repetition of the same tale out of our chronicles. To vary 
it, there are narratives of visits from the emperor, and of his un- 
royal doings. On one occasion he gave a box on the ear to one of 
our burghers; on another he stole the keys of the town gates; and 
on another permitted his followers to plunder the stalls in the 
market-place. 

The towns had in their league Salzburg and its archbishop. 
Duke Stephen of Bavaria invited him to a meeting, and at it he 
was made prisoner by Duke Frederick, Stephen’s brother. The 
towns roused up for their bond friend, the archbishop. The dukes, 
on their side, armed and found supporters in the princes and nobles. 
However, not waiting for an jn the towns drew their armies 
together and fell on the lands of the Count of Wertemberg, their 
soldiers showing that they understood burning, slaying, me plun- 


dering as well as the bands of the chivalry of the empire. On 
discovering this, they assembled their forces without delay. 


] 
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BY MONK SAVILLE, 


XXVL 


IN WHICH WE. ARE ARRESTED AT THE DOOR OF TREEBY COTTAGE AND SPIRITED 
AWAY TO ASHLEIGH PARK. 


But before we follow Mrs. Treeby and her daughter into 
Treeby Cottage, and lift the curtain on the awful and startling 
calamity which has just fallen upon that unhappy abode, I am 
going to transport you for a short time to Ashleigh Manor, be- 
cause I am anxious that you should not altogether forget that 
there is such a place in existence (which perhaps there may be 
some danger of your doing), and because I want you to get a 
closer look at a person to whom I have already introduced you, 
and who you may possibly meet pretty often in the course of my 
story. The fine weather still holds at Ashleigh; the keen air, 
the dazzling sunshine, the cloudless skies, have beer uninter- 
mittent. Everybody has been rubbing his or her blue hands and 
toasting his 2 red nose before the fire, and declaring what a 
glorious Christmas-time it is. Bad weather or fine, sharp frost 
or tepid damp, bleak storm or joyous sunshine, how could 
Christmas be otherwise than glorious at the manor? Was there 
not within doors a perennially genial atmosphere which made the 
place independent of every external vicissitude whatsoever ? Were 
there not endless sources of comfort and recreation at everybody’s 
command? Had not every one the pink of a host in my warm- 
hearted, gracious, refined Lord Boulder; the perfection of a 
hostess in her sociable, dignified, and mirth-loving ladyship? 
There had been a succession of frosty days, which had frozen the 
lake hard enough for the gentlemen to skate upon. Nor had some 
of the ladies been backward to test their powers in this respect ; 
Lady Mary and Miss Neeve had both put on skates, and the 
latter had more than once been obliged to cling trustfully to the 
arm of Mr. Rucklebed, whom she managed to spin round on his 
skates like a teetotum. The colonel had also had to submit to 
something of the same treatment from her fair hands when he 

llantly held out his cane to assist her tottering steps on to terra 

rma ; and the operation had been so little to the veteran’s taste, 
that for the future he sedulously avoided that portion of the edge 
of the lake at which the lovely performer was wont to land. 

The frosty weather was very bright and very cheerful and very 
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bracing certainly, but I don’t think that everybody at the manor 
quite liked it. Mrs. Sprott and little Arthur Duc 4 Duc’s nurse 
were probably among the reddest of the red noses and the bluest 
of the blue hands; and I don’t doubt but that the two of them 
- inwardly cursed Father Christmas, with his holly and mistletoe, 

and sighed for spring snowdrops and crocuses, for the one was 
tormented with rheumatism and bad circulation, and the other 
had to be always taking the baby walks, and frequently standing 
about in the cold for hours at atime. On Mrs. Sprott I believe 
the frost had other effects besides that of making her nose red and 
her hands blue: I think poor Sprott got oftener snubbed and that 
Matilda and Margaret became more timid and taciturn than ever. 
There had been a slight catastrophe on the ice. The children had 
made a long slide which ended under a weeping willow, where the 
lake was of considerable depth and the ice upon it thinner than 
upon other parts. The whole tribe of Duc 4 Due juveniles (with 
the exception of Ernest, who had made his début as a skater) 
were to be seen flying along this slide from morning till night, 
the girls generally swinging round when they got to the middle 
and making polite but unconscious bows to their immediate suc- 
cessors. Matilda and Margaret Sprott, whose mamma objected 
to females in skates, had both ventured on the more innocent ac- 
complishment of sliding, but not, as it turned out, under very 
happy auspices, for in the first attempt Matilda, having about 
half finished her course, turned gracefully on her heel and made 
a low curtsey to Margaret, who by way of returning this unex- 
pected act of courtesy stretched forth her arms and embraced her 
sister with such an ardour of affection that the two subsided 
together on the ice, and were whirled in a sitting posture com- 
fertably into port. But the trying part was to come, for there 
arose a mighty shout from the other juveniles as the young ladies 
scrambled to their feet, looking very discomposed and red in the 
face, and fled to the side of their maternal guardian, whose severe 
eyes had beheld their confusion from a distance, and who com- 
mented strongly on the inelegance and absurdity of the figure 
they had made. Lady Boulder, too, had witnessed the mishap 
from her wheel-chair, had beckoned the unfortunates to her, and 
good-humouredly rallying them on their late awkwardness, had 
protested they must go back and try again. 

But nothing on earth would induce the shy beings to tempt 
fortune and that terrible shout a second time, and so they had 
remained beside the chair; from which secure stand-point it was 
the will of fate that they should witness a swift and signal ven- 
geance on their enemies. For there shortly followed the great 
a which made a sensation in the nursery for weeks 
after. Philip Duc 4 Duc, champion of the sliders, leading his 


en 


band as aforetime, shot swiftly under the willow-boughs. 


‘ 
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came Aggie, then Nellie, and lastly little Dick. Alas for the 
champion! Some sorry wight, having finished his cigar, had 
thrown the end of it on the slide; Philip tripped on it and lay 
prostrate by the trunk of the willow. Next moment there was . 
ne, to be seen but a small pile of bodies tumbling atop of one 
another. Aggie and Nellie, shooting close at the heels of Phil, 
pitched on to him in the act of describing their customary circles, 
and exchanging their mutual civilities ; and Dick’s little body 
was shortly stretched among the fallen heroes. But lo! as they 
scrambled to their feet, the ice heaved up under them, then gave 
. angry crack, and suddenly opening its jaws swallowed Dick 
whole. 

The awful spectacle naturally produced some consternation ; the 
children screamed ; the bystanders on shore held their breath ; the 
skaters by common impulse rushed towards the scene of disaster, 
and, as a matter of course their own destruction too, only the boy’s 
father, getting between them and their fate, thundered retreat, 
and hastened to the rescue alone. This was easy of accomplish- 
ment: it was but a yard from shore where Dick had sunk, and 
the water not being so deep as to cover the long body of the 
viscount, he plunged in, stalked through the intervening ice, and 
landed the little man on the bank, a safe and sound little man, 
but a desperately cold and frightened one. 

It was almost immediately after this event that the frost began 
to give way, and, as a consequence, the ice to become unsafe. 
The change would scarcely have commended itself to the game 
had the excellent creatures been capable of reasoning on the sub- 
ject; for skating being at an end, fierce attacks were made on 
the covers, and pheasants and rabbits knocked over by the score. 
As we leave our friends at Marshward for a little and alight in 
the park, there are shots going off at intervals, and winged things 
great and small for ever whirring in an agitated manner from the 
underwood. Presently a couple of sportsmen, with two spaniels 
and a retriever, emerge from a copse, and one of them picks up a 
dead pheasant. 

‘* Number seven for you, No,” he says, handing the bird to a 
keeper who follows them out of the wood. 

““T was only just in time for him,” replied Noel Manners, 
sitting down on the trunk of a dead tree. ‘‘ Shall we have our 
lunch here, Archie ?” 

“Yes. But we must get it over as quick as we can, for you’re 
five head ahead of me, you know, and I’ve sworn . 

‘* By holy Paul, not to eat a bit of dinner till you've bagged 
my head,’’ puts in Noel, with a laugh. 

“Tm not ina Richard the Third vein at present, No, except 
as to pheasants and rabbits; but I have made a vow that I will 
be quits with you before the day’s over, and I mean to keep it.” 
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“A brave spirit, lad, i’faith; but I’m hungry and warm, there- 
fore cease thy vaunts and let us eat,’ says Manners, taking his 
cap off and wiping his forehead with his handkerchief. 

While his head and face are thus exposed I will describe his 

rson with some minuteness, for all my friends who have seen 

im tell me that he is unquestionably what would be called a 
striking young man. Curling hair of a dark chesnut on 
a well-proportioned head, neither very large nor very small, and 
over a brow slightly retreating, broad rather than high, and bor- 
dered at its base by long, even, slightly-arched eyebrows, placed 
close to the eyes; eyes large and deep-set, dark blue-grey in 
colour with longish lashes ; a high, rather short nose of Roman 
type placed over a moderately-sized mouth, with lips at once firm 
and mobile ; a chin which goes far to satisfy the critical eye by 
its just medium of roundness and fulness and length, and its 
due proportion to the other features; the figure slight yet well- 
knit, with small, delicately-shaped feet and hands. Such isa 
rough sketch of the man’s exterior. I do not think he would 
pass in society for a handsome man, because, as a rule, the great 
majority of people who go to make up what is called society ob- 
serve superficially, and in denominating a man handsome lay 
most of the stress on the mere physical structure, paying little or 
no regard to the qualities of mind by which its features are 
animated. 

The vulgar ideal of manly beauty generally amounts to this: 
two large blue eyes of any shade and any expression, a straight 
nose, a small mouth, luxuriant whiskers, silky moustache, and, in 
some cases, a big beard. Why at this rate the wax bust in a 
barber’s window, staring at you with its inane perfection, is the 
best realisation of your handsome man. Manners is no specimen 
of this vulgar ideal—no wax figure with pink complexion and 
vacant simper—a fact on which I think he may be safely con- 
gratulated. I have described the man’s features, but with such a 
person the sketch will be incomplete if I do not attempt a slight 
analysis of the character which those features express. People 
talk to me of him as a striking young man, and I am not surprised 
that they do so; there is a certain nobility of look about his head 
and face which is calculated to attract attention, and, in discrimi- 
nating minds, to excite admiration. As I look at the face I say 
to myself, that this nobility of expression must be produced by 
the union of much goodness with much intellect. here there 
is the openness and fearlessness of truth, the sweetness and inno- 
cence of purity, the fire, the acuteness, and the sensibilities of 
mind, the outward index of these qualities can scarcely fail to be 
in the highest degree noble in character; and, conversely, where 
we find the noble features, we may be pretty certain of the ex- 
istence of corresponding qualities. Morals should always be 
leavened with mind. Take away the intellectual element and 
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you have a feeble and sentimental and often blundering kind of 
goodness ; on the other hand, take away the moral element, and 
you have a keen, daring, achieving, and probably impious intelli- 
gence. It is when the two are fused into one that we have the 
nearest approach to what completely satisfies us, the closest ap- 
proximation to that Divine image in which man was at first 
created. 

The fullest and brightest conception of the Deity which we can 
have, is that of a being in whom is united the perfection of 
moral and intellectual beauty ; consummate intelligence wedded 
to ineffable love. Nobility, then, is the prominent characteristic 
of Noel’s face, as a whole; the merely animal is under powerful 
control to the moral and intellectual. Looking at the features 
more in detail, I see in the wide resolute forehead firmness of 
character, largeness of comprehension, and considerable power of 
thought ; this is borne out by the steady eye, at once pensive and 
penetrating, and by the solid broad-backed nose, with its bony 
undulating outline, and its full, curving nostril. The eye is the 
eye of a naturally rather reserved man, but not by any means that 
of a cold man; there is warmth in its colouring, form, and setting, 
as well as talent; and a keen observer might even detect a latent 
fire, which some strong external stimulus would be likely to wake 
into flame. The conformation of the mouth and chin speaks to 
me of — perception of, and strong tender sympathy with, 
beauty, keen sense of humour, wise, calm judgment. The eye- 
brow, so finely drawn (some of it nestling under the frontal line 
in the cavity of the eye and forehead), corresponds to and 
intensifies that ideal character in the mouth. The lips are genial 
in their fulness; the upper one, sharply cut in the middle and 
slightly drooping at the corners, tells perhaps of a certain satirical 
tendency and power, but a power (as I think) held wisely in 
check, and tempered, when used, by an innate kindliness of 
nature. There is evidence of will, too, in the mouth; and this is 
further attested by the form of the jaw—a will strong and firm, 
probably, but neither imperious nor perverse ; a will which would 
instinctively rule, but would rule gently and generously, not 
selfishly and despotically. Just now, as we look at him, Archie 
says something which makes him smile. What a broad, radiant, 
bona fide smile it is! so honest, so genial! No feeble half- 
hearted smirk, which makes you doubtful whether it is in 
reality a response to the thing said, or only a nervous twitching 
of the facial muscles. There is a general and simultaneous illu- 
mination of the features, as if every separate one had had its own 
little jet of light ready to contribute whenever the bright pleasantry 
or droll jest should apply the torch. The smile brings out the 
strong ideal element in the face; it is such a smile as only a man 
copiously endowed with imagination could smile. With this 
faculty so large he ought to be a poet—that is your first impres- 
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sion as you become alive to the presence and extent of the faculty 
in question. Where there is such a volume of it, it must find 
expression somehow, and why not through the divine channel of 
poesy? The man will have his Pegasus; perhaps he has already 
mounted it; he has scaled the steeps of Parnassus; he has soared 
in the empyrean, and filled his soul with inspiration. 

But on closer observation you find reason to change your 
opinion. The ideality in the face, though strong, is mixed with 
other elements ; it is not of that pure and intensely ethereal kind 
which is wont to take shape in song. The poet has his high days 
when he puts on his singing robes, and his countenance becomes 
transfigured ; but I conceive that on ordinary occasions his linea- 
ments will reveal little of the sacred influence of those hours. 
And Noel, chatting with Archie, and excited by a merely animal 
enjoyment, even if he be a poet, will not be likely at this moment 
to give much indication of his distinctive character; yet even in 
his moods of crowding thought and teeming fancy—and there is 
no highly gifted man to whom such frames in greater or less 
degree are wholly unknown—I cannot imagine him harp in 
hand ; I think we should look in vain for that soft, dreamy, and 
rapt expression as if innumerable images of beauty were floating 
through the mind, or for that “ fine frenzy” of the eye as if the 
inner sense had passed for a moment the flaming bounds of space 
and night, and was thrilling in the ecstatic vision beyond, | say 
I think we should look in vain for the presence of those attributes 
by which-the Muses are wont to distinguish their legitimate 
offspring. No, I think that in the grand moment of inspiration, 
in the high hour when the faculties of the intellect are wound up 
to their highest pitch, and the heavenly flame which prompts 
their glow is beating at its fiercest, and impelling them to find 
expression of some kind, that then that strong intermixing ele- 
ment of animal energy (which is fain to find a vent rather in 
vocal action to a living audience than in silent and solitary re- 
verie), would come into play and give the ideal in the man a 
determination, which in its golden maturity might be calculated 
to lift the soul of a people heayenward by a heart-stirring de- 
claration of the Divine mercy, or to command the applause of 
listening senates by passionate advocacy of the claims of the 
wronged and oppressed, or indignant denunciation of political 
and socialevils. It would be in the busy arena of human action, 
in associating itself with the great questions of the hour, with 
contemporary events and circumstances, embracing at once the 
material and ideal, that his thought would seek to find expres- 
sion ; in the pulpit, or the senate-house, or through the press, he 
would speak it in moving appeal or lucid exposition, not sing it 
to the world in inspired numbers from some quiet seat of the 
Muses. For, despite the man’s reserve in society and his general 
calmness of manner when conversing, he possesses a world of 
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earnestness and enthusiasm, as may be seen in the eye and in the 

articular fall of the curling locks. It is enthusiasm, too, of the 
highest order, that enthusiasm which has in it the true secret of 
power, an enthusiasm in repose, lying deep and strong down in 
the very core of the nature, and permeating every bre of it 
with its vital energy, yet obedient, if need be, to the control of 
an absolute quiet. I suppose that element of being which we 
call enthusiasm is about the subtlest and most deceptive in all 
psychology. It is plain that no human organisation can be con- 
sidered complete which is absolutely without it; but then it is 
found in so many forms and in such various degrees, and is 
capable, apparently, of so much adulteration, that it is not always 
an easy matter to identify the sterling article. What miserable, 
nauseous stuff we constantly find passing under its name! There 
is, first of all, that got up, mock enthusiasm, the peculiar appan- 
age of young women, who use it as part of their stock in trade 
for the attainment of ends upon which a certain order of female 
minds seems habitually and unintermittently bent. Amelia’s 
feelings are worked up to ecstatic pitch at sight of a sunset or a 
landscape, the beauties of which had entirely escaped her until 
that particular moment; Belinda gushes at the moonlight, and 
remembers something pretty from the poets to say about it; 
Arabella melts ever flowers, without knowing one from the other ; 
Chloe tumbles into raptures in the picture gallery ; Amynta falls 
violently in love with the captain’s bull dog, whose coat she never 
wearies of praising, although the smell of it gives her uncom- 
fortable sensations; and so on. Then we have a species of 
enthusiasm which is perfectly sincere, but which may be Nescribed 
as the most vapid, insipid, diluted description of the quality in 
question. It is found to perfection in the bosoms of maidens of 
impulsive nature and slender intellect, who have recently left the 
schoolroom, and whose youthful and vivid imaginations possess 
the spontaneous power of expending floods of tenderness and 
affection on all sorts of persons and things, which ordinary folks 
are apt to view with heartless unconcern. These romantic 
raptures generally express themselves in lengthy and confidential 
epistles, remarkable for their profusion of adjectives and frequent 
contempt of the Queen’s English. Thus dearest Angelina trans- 
mits the sacred feelings of her heart and the yearning aspirations 
of her panting bosom to her sweetest Clara in six sheets of note- 
paper, and Clara is promptly responsive in an equal number of 

ages. Should the gushing creature’s enthusiasm take a religious 

ue, she will have her pet preacher (he is sure to be of the flowery 
type), his sermon and the emotions excited thereby to dilate on ; 
in poetry, Moore and Longfellow will probably be favourites, but 
assuredly the ‘‘ god of her idolatry” will be Tupper, on whose 
recherché beauties she will never weary of enlarging. When 
young persons of the other sex become the victims of this 
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spurious enthusiasm, one of the surest symptoms is a craving to 
be immortalised in the “‘ poet’s corner’’ of some local newspaper. 
Of course the presence of these afflicted beings is oftentimes 
oppressive, because for one thing you feel how totally unable you 
are to work yourself up into a corresponding degree of excite- 
ment; still, the effervescence is, at all events, sincere, and may 
be treated with an indulgence which it is impossible to accord to 
the sham variety first mentioned. Nor is this kind of enthu- 
siasm confined to a certain age; it blooms in youthful bosoms, 
but it also thrives in more mature breasts. It is exceedingly 
revalent among middle-aged spinsters of the blue-stocking type. 
t manifests itself in an pa passion for botany, an almost 
maternal interest in the fronds of ferns, in a deep sympathy for 
the woes of homeless dogs, an idolatrous veneration for sensational 
preachers, a patronising anxiety about the new curate. You 
meet it at dinner parties in spectacles or without them, with 
hungry eyes peering from behind gaunt cheek bones, or with 
sleek, merry orbs reposing in cushions of rosy flesh, where it 
invokes your sympathy for some of the most questionable cha- 
racters in history, and is thoroughly disgusted if you won’t assert 
your solemn conviction of the innocence of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

There are endless degrees in this enthusiasm ; the finer shades 
of it will sometimes wander into useful channels and be produc- 
tive of some practical good. Generally speaking, however, it is 
a mere evaporation, a conglomeration of bubbles, the crude ex- 
crescence of a limited and disorganised imagination, completely 
removed from the control me guidance of reason. How 
lamentable that, in so many cases, it should divert what little 
energy there may be in certain minds from concentrating on 
objects which would repay attention, while it diffuses that energy 
into a thin unproductive effervescence of meaningless phrases and 
epithets. There is no body in this kind of enthusiasm ; it bears 
the same relation to a rich full-flavoured enthusiasm that the 
sparkle on champagne bears to the divine liquid beneath it. This 
cannot be affirmed in an equal degree of the next example ; it is 
a more intense enthusiasm than the last, and is frequently fiery 
in its expression. Its impulse is uncontrollable, erratic, and 
capricious ; it takes up questions and people with tremendous 
vehemence, but you never know how soon it may fling them 
aside and dart off after new objects; its fierce and unreasoning 
energy is constantly leading it into all sorts of scrapes and queer 
company. It is for ever in a bustle, in a ferment, doing its best 
to work itself into frantic excitement ; it is like the troubled sea 
which never rests, and, often like the sea in its restlessness, it 
casts up mire and dirt. How you long sometimes to see it sit 
quiet for a moment, that its rushing boisterous voice could be 
still for a little, that for once it could be subject to the control of 
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a calm reason and judgment. For want of that control it is 
almost invariably rash, violent, and bigoted; its perception of 
the relative proportion of things is for the most part distorted, 
and it is constantly plunging into questions connected with social 
evils or the wrongs of humanity in a romantic and illogical way, 
which generally ends by covering it with confusion and ridicule. 
It makes a man a radical in politics and a fanatic in religion ; 
probably it lands him eventually a spout and mischievous in 

gue in the one, an equally mischievous free-thinker in the 
other. Its influence is peculiarly dangerous, because, being 
highly infectious, it has a tendency to produce that remarkable 
phenomenon of swarmery concerning which Mr. Carlyle talked to 
us lately. But then, lastly, above and beyond all these flimsy 
counterfeits, there is, thank God! a healthy, and robust, and 
fertile enthusiasm, to which the others are as water is to wine. 
Deep down and deep rooted in the nature it lies, charged with a 
living fire ready to burst up into a hot flame at the great and 
adequate occasion. It may be as strong (indeed it is often much 
stronger) in reserve people sparse of speech, as in demonstrative 
beings who throw open their cae to all and sundry ; for it is in 
its power of external repose that its great strength lies ; over its 
surface there broods a calm and an intensity of stillness which 
speaks frequently of the deep-running waters beneath. In its 
loftiest developments you find it deepening the inspiration of the 
poet’s song, firing the soul of the patriot, breathing through the 
lips of the orator, and giving volume to his passion, raising to 
the sublimest altitudes of rapture, and stretching to the utmost 
limits of heroic practice the faith of the spiritual man. It is 
after this pattern that I conceive Manners’s enthusiasm to be 
fashioned. He is yet but a youth, yet, I fancy, that that enthu- 
siasm of his, like a high-mettled courser, restrained for the pre- 
sent by bit and bridle, is panting for the moment when it may 
bound forward, eager and free, and bear its rider swiftly over the 
plain of public life to the goal of a lawful and honourable ambi- 
tion. Just now his face is lighted up by the pleasurable excite- 
ment of sport, but at times you might notice a slight shade of 
melancholy fall across it, of that intellectual sort which is often 
observable in faces of thoughtful and intense expression—a melan- 
choly by no means uncommon to minds of strongly reflective 
bent, which, looking out upon this strange and wondrous planet, 
and keenly conscious of the mighty problem of existence which 
they can never hope fully to grasp, are quiet with pain and sorrow 
at the thought thereof. 

What the true meaning of the world is in which we live—a 
world so full of mysterious anomaly, both physical and moral ; 
how to interpret its endless evolutions and vicissitudes, its onward 
roll of ages, each one effecting some fresh transformation and 
marking some new epoch ; its unceasing toil, its incessant hurry, 
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its restlessness, its rages, its discords, its wild deliriums, its bitter 
overflowing cup of misery ; and yet withal its law, and order, and 
harmony, speaking clarion-tongued of consummate design ; its 
soft reposes, its infinite beauty, its smiles and joyous laughter ; 
how to account for and how to reconcile inconsistencies in moral 
phenomena ; the interminable conflict between the powers of good 
and the powers of evil; the apparent triumph of the latter over 
the former; truth perverted in every shape; huge social shams 
and hollow superficialities simulating the stability of solid and 
permanent structure; even things honest in intention permeated 
with an unconscious leaven of hypocrisy, which mars attempted 
good and provokes the sneers of the sceptical ; the rich oppressing 
the poor; the wicked spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; the 
righteous neglected and despised, casting abroad his precious seed 
in the midst of adversity and opposition, and then disappearing 
from the scene, seemingly unfruitful and unrewarded ; in fine, 
how to explain satisfactorily what the design was that hung this 
“‘ oreat terrestrial ball” amid the azure, and decreed that, like a 
mighty ship, it should plough the waters of the years cargoed 
with human souls, which one by one it keeps dropping into the 
surrounding billows, while itself drifts onwards to an inevitable 
quicksand, and sinks from sight in an eternity of blackness and 
silence,—these are matters which will force themselves at times 
on a contemplative and philosophic mind just awakening to the 
seriousness of life, and touch it with a grief such as weighed on 
the spirit of the Hebrew king as he cried, ‘* When I thought to 
know this it was too painful for me.” It may be that with this 
dash of intellectual sadness there mingles some cynicism; and, 
indeed, it can hardly be otherwise to any man whose despondenc 

makes him look at things sideways, and exclaim with Timon, “ All 
is oblique.”” Nor are such moods unaccompanied by positive danger 
to a man’s ultimate spiritual peace—danger wholly undreamed of 
and impossible to be realised by those who are content to take 
everything on trust, and whose tranquil minds were never troubled 
with doubts as to the existence of positive truth. Happy that 
soul which, struggling in the billows of its perplexity and be- 
wilderment, and just about to be sucked into a vortex of human 
reason and sophistry where God is not, feels itself clutched by a 
Divine hand, and hears a Divine voice of power and love above 


the roar of the waves: “‘ Oh thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt !” 


XXVIL. 


IN WHICH WE ANTICIPATE. 


I navE tried to make a portrait of Manners which shall convey 
to you some idea of the man’s external features, and also of the 
inner lineaments to which they are in some degree the index ; but 
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[ have my misgivings. I fear the general reader will complain 
of ; I fear his comment vill be that an analysis 
would be ner in a book on physiognomy is out of place 
in a work of fiction, and that a sketch dashed off in a few touches 
would have answered the author’s purpose much better. And 
then there is the critic, who is sure to exclaim at the glaring 
defect in art, who will have no pity for the clumsiness of tagging 
on a diffuse dissertation on enthusiasm to the hair and eyes of 
one who, it will be assumed, is to form a prominent character in 
the tale. But I have this excuse to make, that I love the man 
whom I have attempted to picture, and that so loving him, I 
cannot bend over his face without, so to speak, brushing back the 
hair from his forehead, and lingering over every line and feature, 
and describing them with a minuteness which to many may be 
tedious. And if the idea presented to your mind be that of a 
man the next thing to ceallisent sort of moral and intellectual 
paragon, whose faculties are so large, and whose self-control is so 
complete, that it seems impossible he can do otherwise than march 
through life in a continual triumph, brushing from his path dif- 
ficulties and temptations which cause beings less sublime than 
himself a world of trouble and anguish, and before which they 
sometimes fall eternally—I adjure you to give no harbour to such 
idea, but rather to believe that my wish is simply to portray a 
man who, with an average amount of the infirmities incident to 
human nature, is yet possessed of many natural impulses towards 
good, and of a strong will which strives bravely for victory ; and 
further, not to forget that if some mastery over self has already 
been gained, we have not been behind the scenes to witness the 
fierce struggle and deep agony which the achieving of that mastery 
may have cost ; and, lastl , to bear in mind that, as the man is 
only on the threshold of his life, fiercer conflicts and deeper agonies 
still may yet await him. He has his faults, and perhaps one of 
the most transparent is the frequent affectation in miscellaneous 
company of a coldness and indifference to certain subjects which 
he does not really feel. 

With Archie Tarnicliffe, however, he has no reserve, either real 
or affected; nor has Archie a friend whom he more thoroughly 
loves and venerates. This Archie went from Eton to Merton 
College, Oxford, an amiable and well-intentioned but rather weak 
lad; and with his leaning character and easy compliant disposi- 
tion, it was plain enough to his friends that it would depend 
mainly upon the particular influences brought to bear upon him 
whether he turned out ill or the reverse. Fortunately for him and 
for those who took an interest in his welfare, Manners had just 
then come up to the university and begun residence in Magdalen, 
and Archie’s tutor, Mr. Croft, having become aware of this fact, 


wrote to his pupil, and advised him to make the freshman’s 
VOL. LXIV. 2A 
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acquaintance. So Knipp, of Merton, called on Manners, ‘of 
Magdalen, and the result was that a strong attachment sprung up 
between the young men, which time only seemed to knit closer. 
Archie found in his friend just the support which he needed ; he 
used to speak and write of him to his mother in the most 
enthusiastic terms, until Lady Boulder began to love her son’s 
mentor as if he had been a son of her own. It was Manners, 
Archie declared, who had prevented him becoming a fast man, 
and taught him to struggle manfully against the current, instead 
of allowing himself to be drifted down by it, and carried he knew 
not whither. 

‘ Tt is all very well, Knipp,” Manners had once said, “ to talk 
of sowing your wild oats, but you don’t calculate on the crop you 
may have to reap. People get hold of the phrase, and band it 
about without thinking what it implies. They talk as if it meant 
getting rid of some harmless youthful effervescence. I don’t be- 
lieve in the harmlessness. Try the sowing, Knipp, and be sure 
you will find a sadly rich harvest all rm you sooner or later ; 
those kind of seeds don’t rot, I can tell you.” 

It was Manners who had discovered that Knipp had naturally 
many intellectual tastes which had lain dormant for want of some 
stimulus to rouse them up, and it was he who took pleasure in 
encouraging the young fellow to develop and cultivate these 
tastes and to direct them into the best literary channels. It was 


Manners also who was for ever sounding the praises of moral 
culture in his friend’s ears, and who had got him solemnly to 
consent that they two would unitedly address themselves to pro- 
secuting this important part of man’s education. Knipp used 
often to mention how that, sitting chatting one day with Manners 
in his rooms, Manners had taken a book from his shelf and read 
out to him some noble lines of our great modern poet : 


Arise, and fly, 
The reeling faun, the sensual feast ; 
Strive upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die! 


and that then he had turned to him, and said in his earnest way, 
‘* Let you and I apply this practically to all our life, Archie.” 

So they marched, a pair of sworn brothers-in-arms, the stronger 
man plunging dauntlessly into the conflict and the weaker follow- 
ing faithfully in his path, nerved by his bright example. It was 
a beautiful friendship, and likely to be a lasting one, for the 
cement that bound it was unity of moral purpose and sympathy 
of intellectual taste, and it is difficult to conceive of elements of 
stability more strong. 

They grew together, 
Like to a double cherry on a stalk ; 
Seeming parted, but yet an union in partition. 
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Let us hope that Fate will never pull the cherries asunder—that 
the union will always be indissoluble, and the partition never 
anything worse than apparent. But all this time, while I have 
been discoursing of the youths, they have been munching away 
at sandwiches, and now that ardent sportsman Archie, having 
finished his, jumps up and prepares for fresh work. 

“We've only two hours, No, and we must make it twenty 
brace before we’ve done.” 

“In other words, your envy won’t let me enjoy my unlucky 
five in peace, and you want the chance of reversing our respective 
positions,” says the other, with a frown. ‘ ‘Allons done, un- 
generous boy.” 

And for the next couple of hours the woods are again vocal 
with the banging of guns. and the distressed fluttering of startled 

me. As the day began to wane, our sportsmen might have 

n seen issuing in a somewhat jaded looking condition from a 
belt of young timber on to the drive within about a mile of the 
manor house. 

“Tm awfully tired, No—completely done up in fact—but 
I'm quite satisfied,” says Lord Knipp. 

“ So you ought to be, for you’ve got far beyond your deserts. 
I often wonder how Fortune can be so weak as to pet and spoil 
such exacting thankless mortals as yourself.” 

** Don’t you think, Noey, she’s usually kind if you trust her, 
if you throw yourself upon her generosity, so to speak ?” 

** Ho, ho ’ A nice besmirching of her ladyship’s august 
image,” laughs Manners. ‘ Only trust her, only give her your 
complete confidence, and she will even fill your bag with pheasants 
and partridges! I wonder how the others have got on ?” 

“ More's an answer for you,” says Archie, as three sharp re- 
ste of firearms resound through the woods. “I see them. 

rd Dillie and Quaque are loading, and Sprott is picking some- 
thing up. I wonder if Sprott killed ; I think he must have, for 
he’s waving the thing round his head, and Quaque is patting him 
on the back. Won’t he be jubilant if he has! He told me his 
great ambition, next to getting that bill passed which he so intent 
about, is to shoot a rabbit.” 

** Why, has he never had an opportunity of shooting one before 
to-day asks Manners. 

“Oh, yes, and blazed at them right and left, but always with 
bad luck hitherto. He doesn’t go out often, though, notwith- 
standing his ambition. He’s so devoted to the House that I 
believe he hates when it rises. Quaque says he knows he counts 
the days till parliament meets. I can’t understand it with a man 
like him, who works like a dray-horse all the session.” 

“1 can, Archie. I think I should feel just the same if I were 
in his place. Members tell you that you get sick of the House 
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after a little, and long for the recess ten times more than a boy 
at school longs for the holidays. I suppose it’s true enough ; but 
I would like to have the chance of testing it for myself.”’ 

** And so you will in a short time, my Proteus. I tell you that 
it is as certain you will get into parliament as that I shall be Earl 
Boulder with my seat in the Lords, if I live. Fancy any cir- 
cumstance keeping you out of the legislature. No! You the 
foremost speaker at the Union, and the first man of your college! 
Pooh! you’ll be hard at work canvassing the day after you’ve 
taken your degree. You'll be the rising hope of your party a 
few years hence, and secretary for——” 

“ Peace, flatterer. Id give my right hand willingly, and my 
right eye, too, for the ghost of a chance of your prophecy coming 
true, you silly, tormenting, tantalising fury,” cries Manners, 
smiling at the other’s enthusiasm, and seizing hold of his arm. 
** Archie, you must let the subject alone,” he continued, with 
kindling eyes. ‘* You don’t know how it consumes me in secret ; 
you don’t know how this craving to be in parliament eats into 
me like a fire sometimes when I think of all that being in parlia- 
ment implies, and the small prospect there is of my ever being 
there ; but it is ten times worse when we get on the theme to- 
gether, and you raise a momentary hope by your fanciful pic- 
tures.” 

“T don’t believe them fanciful—no; I believe every one of 
them will come true; they mayn’t, of course, so soon as I pro- 
phesy, but they will in the end. Everybody says you will get 
into parliament very early, and I think everybody is right.” 

“* And where do everybody find reasons for their certainty ? 
Is it such a common thing for a young fellow without name, 
without wealth, without connexions, without influence of an 
sort, to walk quietly from Alma Mater into St. Stephen’s and 
make his bow to the Speaker? Is it the usual custom for con- 
stituencies to fall in love with every obscure B.A., and to die till 
they have his services? Do people with influence make a point 
of presenting a seat to a man because he spoke well at the Union, 
and is a fellow of his college? No, no. I'll tell you what it is, 
Archie; I must battle with this wretched weakness ; I must crush 
it under my feet, and you must help me; you must mock it, and 
jeer at it, and laugh it to scorn whenever it shows itself, instead 
of feeding it with false hopes. It’s nothing but vanity ; I think 
myself a prodigy that I should make such a fine figure in parlia- 
ment, electrify everybody, bring down the House with my grand 
oratory. Oratory indeed! Bombast and balderdash! I to fancy, 
forsooth ! that Fortune is to admit me to her presence and attend 
to me at once, when she keeps better men than me waiting in her 
ante-room for Heaven knows how long! What special claim 
have J to her favour? Pshaw! I must learn to wait as others 
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have waited; I must be content to plod on patiently, as they have 
done, and perhaps some day the golden door will fly open, and— 
oh, Archie, what a prospect if one could only be assured that it 
would be realised! What an avenue parliament opens to a man 
to achieve great things, to do some good in his life, to have a 
constant succession of objects before him for which he can and 
ought to live! What ambition is more lawful than to wish to 
get there? And then the fame! It’s such fame as might be a 
spur to anybody ‘to spurn delights and live laborious days.’ ” 

*‘ And it shall always be your spur, Noey, whenever I’m with 
you, for I'll take goodjcare to remind you of it, in spite of your 
exhortations about keeping the subject out of sight,” says Knipp, 
who had never heard such a burst from his friend before. ¢ Ie 
not all laborious days and spurning delights, though, Noey.” 

“* And suppose, after all, there should come ‘the blind Fury 
with the abhorred shears’ to cut ‘the thin-spun life?’—a very 
probable contingency,’’ Manners replies, rather sadly. 

“* But the contingency doesn’t affect you more than others, No. 
And your fame would live after you; it wouldn’t be cut, you 
know ; ‘but not the praise, Phebus replied, and touched my 
trembling ears.’ You'll feel his touch some day, Noey.” 

“ After long, long days of labour and watching, and hoping 
and despairing, Archie; during which I shall be conscious that 
my powers are getting rusty, and all the little fire and passion I 
had in my youth gradually dying out. You will be hearing my 
voice of lamentation ; you will be getting letters from me, begin- 
ning, ‘ Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, labuntur duui!’ ” 

““ Nonsense, No. I never knew you talk in this desponding 
way before. You’re generally rating me about despairing so 
easily, and telling me I ought to keep up a better heart. Hark! 
oo is the carriage; it must be those people who are coming 
to-day.” 

And as he spoke the sound of wheels came nearer, and a 
moment after a carriage with the Tarnicliffe arms on its panels 
swept past, containing our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Treeby, Emily, 
Maud, and Kate. 

“What a nice-looking girl that was who turned her head this 
way,” says Archie. 

‘“*T think she was, as far as I could judge in this dim light,” 
replies the other. ‘ Are those the Treebies you were speaking of 
this morning ?”” 

But oh! muse domestico-historical, this is anticipating with a 
vengeance. How about the calamity at Treeby Cottage, and 
the important events which followed it? Drop the curtain at 
once, and let it rise next on " 
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‘¢ Percy has returned !”’ 

These were significant words to Julia Parker. Perey Ogle 
had been the companion and friend of her childhood, and when, 
six years before my story begins, he left England to seek opu- 
lence at the antipodes, he whispered to Julia that he would return 
with a fortune, and lay it at her feet. But Julia now reflected 
that many changes had taken place, and perhaps Percy might not 
be inclined to redeem the pledge made so long ago. He was now 
nine-and-twenty, his tastes and feelings would be matured; Julia 
was twenty-seven, and she herself perceived that she was older 
than her years; she saw other girls of her age fresh and bloom- 
ing, and when she looked into her mirror her own face was not 
so. Six years ago she was young and very handsome ; now she 
was handsome atill, but the beauty was changed. The dark eyes 
and hair were the same, and the fine, tall, stately figure was not 
altered, but there was no brightness of complexion, no youthful 
delicacy of outline. Perhaps this premature middle-age was 
owing to the style of her face, which was rather large, and calm 
and stern; whatever might be the cause, she now was a woman, 
and no longer a girl. 

Julia Parker had known more care and trouble than usually 
fall to the lot of so young a woman. When but six years old she 
lost her mother; in about eighteen months her father married 
again, and his elegant girlish wife acted as the tenderest of 
mothers to Julia: but not for long, for young Mrs. Parker died 
suddenly, leaving a lovely little daughter, to whom Julia became 
both sister and mother. Well and truly she fulfilled the charge 
she took upon herself, and was rewarded by seeing Ada grow up 
a beautiful and amiable girl. 

Julia received several proposals, and had many admirers, but 
she liked no one sufficiently to accept him ; she never quite for- 
got Percy Ogle. 

And Percy had returned? Mr. Parker had seen him in the 
City, and sent his clerk to tell Julia that Mr. Ogle would dine 
with them that day. She made some preparation for the recep- 
tion of her guest ; she desired the blue and gold dinner service to 
be used, gave out some very fine old claret, and arrayed herself in 
a new blue dress—very little things are indications of a woman’s 
feelings. 

She hardly knew Percy when he came in; he had a long 
thick beard, which she thought very handsome; he had become a 
fine sunburnt fellow, as frank and cheerful as ever. 


“* Now, Julia,” he said, “‘ tell me all that has happened since I 
went away.” 
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‘That would take me a very long time,” she said, laughing. 
‘¢ T suppose you heard,” she continued, changing her tone, ‘* about 
my poor mother 

‘¢ Your step-mother, yes; I saw it in the English papers. And 
little Ada, who was such a pretty child, how is she ?” 

** She is a beautiful girl, Percy.” 

she not at home 

“No; she is spending a week with the Stanhopes, in Sussex.” 

‘“* And pray, Julia, how many hearts have you broken during 
these six years ?” 

“ None, I trust,” replied Julia, gravely.‘ I have never yet 
cared to marry, and men do not break their hearts in these days.” 

“ Julia, dear Julia,” said Percy, taking her hand, “do you 
remember what I said to you the day before I left England ?” 

**T shall never forget it,”’ she replied. 

“Then, dearest, now that I have a fortune to offer you, you 
must accept it, and be my wife.” 

He was so happy that he must needs impart his gaiety to 
others: he was in the highest spirits at arriving at home once 
more, aman of wealth; his old boyish love for Julia revived, 
and he thought that to have her for his wife would complete his 
happiness. He had hitherto known but few women, and the 
first one whom he met on his return to England seemed naturally 
to claim his admiration. Also his former declaration to Julia 
bound him to her. 

‘“‘ But,” she said, guessing all these feelings of his, ‘ I am too 
old, Percy! I am seven-and-twenty.” 

‘*T am two years older than you are,” he answered. 

“ And I look old for my years. I have not even much beauty 
to boast of.” 

“* Indeed, Julia, you are very, very handsome. See how weil 
these jewels become you.” 

So saying, he took out a morocco case from his pocket, and 
opening it displayed a beautiful parure of rubies and diamonds. 

“JT bought them in Sydney for my wife,” he said, as he 
smilingly clasped the bracelet on Julia’s wrist. 

She allowed him to do so, believing in the earnest expres- 
sion of his love. They were interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Parker, and dinner was immediately announced. 

Mr. Parker, as may be imagined, was well pleased to have the 
wealthy young Australian merchant for his son-in-law; he was 
not a man of many words, and he only said to Perey, 

“She is a good girl, worth more than many who are younger 
and prettier.” 

Perey declared that Julia was both young and pretty, and no 

doubt he meant what he said. They were in no hurry to fix the 
date of their marriage ; meantime, Percy spent part of every day 
in the society of his fiancée. 
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‘* Ada is coming home to-day,”’ said Julia, one afternoon. 

‘‘Is she?” replied Percy, carelessly, for he had almost for- 
gotten the fact of Ada’s existence; “ Fens she will approve of 
her brother-in-law.” 

‘¢Of course she will; and even if she did not it would not 
matter. You will be sure to like her.” 

The door was thrown open, and a lady entered,. followed by 
another lady and gentleman. The foremost lady was a young 
girl of remarkable beauty ; her features and complexion were 
delicate, her hair wavy and golden, her figure slight ; but more 
remarkable than anything else was the easy gracefulness of her 
deportment ; every movement was refined elegance. 

*‘ Here, Ada !”’ cried Julia; ‘ this is our old friend Percy Ogle, 
who has just returned from Australia.” 

Ada turned on him her full dark eyes, and held out a little 
hand, which he touched respectfully. She then introduced her 
friends Mrs. Adair (the married Miss Stanhope), and Major 
Stanhope, H. P. 148th King’s Own. Mrs. Adair was a showy 
well-dressed lady, her brother a handsome gentlemanly officer. 

*“‘ Are you staying in town?” said Julia to Mrs. Adair; ‘‘ we 
shall hope to see something of you.” 

** You're very kind, I shall be very much engaged, but I hope 
to see you sometimes.” 

** Is Colonel Adair in town ?” 

** No, he is at York with his regiment.” And the lady gave 
a curious little laugh that did not sound pleasant. 

** Well, Mary, we must not linger,” said Major Stanhope, ‘ for 
we have to return to our hotel, and then to dress for Lady 
Selwin’s dinner. Good-bye, Miss Parker.” 

** We shall be pleased to see you at any time when you will 
favour papa with a visit,” Julia said to the major. 

She did not say the same to his sister, whose manner she did 
not like. Ada, on the contrary, appeared to be on most intimate 
terms with Mrs. Adair; she kissed her affectionately, saying, 

** Good-bye, dear Mary, and many, many thanks for the de- 
lightful time I have had in Sussex.” 

And all this time what was Percy doing? I am sorry to say 
that he stood watching the group of ladies without speaking, and 
I am afraid his eyes rested principally on Ada. Her fair girlish 
beauty was a strong contrast to Mrs. Adair’s bold, gipsy-like 
appearance ; perhaps that was one reason why these two ladies 
were so fond of one‘another. 

Percy remained to dine, and the first time Ada left the room 
he exclaimed, 

** Julia, what a beautiful creature your sister is !” 

“T told you so, did I not ?” 

* Yes; she is quite a different style to you.” 
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“ Quite,” replied Julia, sadly, and looking at him. 

He turned away. 

‘* Now, I must go dress for dinner,” Julia said, following her 
sister up-stairs. 

What a handsome man he exclaimed Ada; “ what a 
conquest for some one !” 

‘“* He was an old admirer of mine years ago,” Julia answered, 
very softly ; ‘and now we are going to be married.” 

** What, are you going to marry that fine handsome fellow ? 
Julia, you lucky old thing !” 

Julia winced at the words, and Ada, as was her wont, gave her 
sister a hug and a kiss, saying, 

“ Sy, ea treat him as I feel inclined, and show him my 
sisterly affection.” 

Julia did not reply ; she was busy clasping the bracelet which 
Perey had given her. Ada did not notice it, being intent on her 
own toilet. 

The dinner that day was a very merry one; Percy had an 
immense fund of adventures and anecdotes, stored up during his 
six years of vicissitudes ; Ada had plenty to tell of her gay visit 
to Sussex; and Julia always shone in general conversation. Mr. 
Parker was a reserved man, speaking little, but whatever he did 
say was judicious and sensible. After dinner, when Julia and 
Ada rose to retire, Mr. Parker said that Percy had better go with 
them, as he himself had some papers to look over. 

‘‘ They are regarding some of the affairs of Messrs. Bright and 
Wheatley, your partners, Ogle,” added Mr. Parker. 

“* Not my partners,” said Ogle; “I am not in partnership 
with any firm, though I have extensive dealings with Bright 
and Wheatley.” 

‘Then you are very rich, I suppose ?”’ said Ada, as she tripped 
up the stairs. 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ I have a competency.” 

“ Fortunate Julia!” exclaimed Ada, not noticing her sister’s 
distressed countenance. 

Percy sat down beside Julia, and spoke of his preparations for 
their marriage, of a house he was thinking of buying, the furni- 
ture necessary for it, the carriages and horses he would keep, and 
many such matters. Whilst they were deep in earnest conversa- 
tion, Ada sat down to the piano, and began to play one of 
Mendelssohn’s most plaintive and touching melodies. . As the 
theme rose in power and beauty, Percy paused in what he was 
saying to listen to the music. When it was finished, he walked 
to the piano and said: 

“That is beautiful, Miss Ada. Pray give us some more.” 

‘Then you must go back to Julia, or she will be jealous.” 

The young girl said it playfully, but it hurt Julia. She said: 
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‘** You had better remain near the piano, Percy.” 

He did so, looking sometimes at the music, but oftener at the 
fair face of the musician, which varied with every variety of the 
air. As she finished, she rose and hastily shut the book. 

Perey went back to Julia. 

** Do you not play the piano?” 

‘“* No,” she replied, ‘‘ hardly at all.” 

‘**T am sorry for that. I am passionately fond of music.” 

Ada now began to sing; she chose a lively French trifle, and 
sang with archness and taste. Percy was again beside her, and 
Julia was again in pain. She opened a portfolio of drawings, and 
called Percy’s attention to them. 

“*T care very little for drawings,” he said, “ though these, no 
doubt, are very fine. Whose are they?” 

Mine,” replied Julia. 

“You like music best?” cried Ada. ‘ You and I will agree 
on that point.” 


Here Mr. Parker came up from his study, and Julia poured 
out the tea. 


‘ By-the-by, Julia,” said Ada, “ you did not treat Mary Adair 
very cordially.” 

“T did not like her.” 

“ Why not?” 

**T did not think her manner correct or agreeable.” 

** But you know so little of her: you do not know her at all ; 
you cannot judge. I did not think you would take up a prejudice 

inst a stranger.” 

“No, indeed, Julia,” said Percy, “‘ you must not give way to 
a prejudice.” 

Julia coloured, and the tears came into her eyes when Percy 
blamed her in that cold tone. 

*“‘ Did you like her?” she said, turning to him. 

** No,” he answered, frankly, “I did not; but no doubt I am 
mistaken. Ada, of course, would not have an intimate friend 
who was not excellent in every way.” 


It was now Ada’s turn to blush, which she did very prettily, 
and excused herself by saying : 


** T am very, very fond of Mary, and I cannot bear to hear any- 
thing said against her.” 

“| like to hear people warm in defence of their friends,” said 
Percy ; and Julia again winced. 

“Come, girls,” said Mr. Parker, suddenly, “let us have a 
game of whist.” 

They finished the evening with a rubber, Perey being Julia’s 
partner, which arrangement enabled him to make little bets with 
Ada as to which side would win. Mr. Parker and Ada were the 
victors ; Julia’s mind was not on her game. 
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At night, as she brushed her long hair, Julia looked steadily 
into the glass ; hot tears filled her eyes until she could no longer 
see, and she knelt down by the bedside to smother her sobs, She 
feared—indeed,"she felt. certain—that Percy’s love for her was 
cooling, and that her half-sister was a oy her place, She 
knew that she could not compare with Ada for beauty or for 
brilliant accomplishments, and she knew how seldom it is that a 
man prefers solid, useful, good qualities to a pleasing exterior. 

** She does not mean to do it; she is not aware what she is 
doing. Oh! why did she come home to destroy my happiness ? 
If she had only waited until I was married! But no, that 
would have been worse. It is better to lose a lover than a 
husband.” 

She spent a wretched night, but in the morning grew calmer, 
and neither her father nor Ada noticed anything unusual in her 
appearance or manner. Ada begged her father to allow them to 
have a little party, to which he consented, provided that he had 
none of the trouble of it. The girls arranged it, and invited about 
fifty people. They intended to amuse their guests with music 
and a little dancing. A few days before the party Major Stanhope 
called. He had not been invited, as Julia did not know his 
address. She now asked him to join their expected guests, and 
he said he would do so with great pleasure. 

** And Mary—where is Mary?” cried Ada. 

‘¢ My sister is living in apartments in Welbeck-street.”’ 

‘* Why does she not live in the same house with you?” 

The major looked grave, as he answered : 

‘* We do not suit one another; our habits are so very different.” 

* But will you not take her an invitation from us, or must we 
send her a formal one ?” 

“1 think you had better send her one.” 

“We will do so,” said Julia, shortly, wishing to put an end to 
the conversation. 

‘**T have not been able to call on her,” Ada went on. “ Julia’s 
trousseau occupies so much of our time.” 

Major Stanhope saw the pained expression on Julia’s features, 
and took up his hat to go, fearing that his visit had not been a 
pleasant one to her. 

Ada sent a note to Mrs. Adair, and that lady accepted the 
invitation with great pleasure. 

Before the evening of the party arrived, Julia had ascertained 
beyond a doubt that Percy bitterly repented his hasty engagement 
to her, and had become attached to her sister. It was a terribly 
bitter cup to the poor girl, and tried her fearfully ; but she knew 
her duty, and strove to submit patiently to the severe dispensa- 
tion. Percy called on the afternoon of the party, bringing two 
beautiful bouquets; one for each of the sisters. Ada was in the 
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drawing-room alone, and received him with visible constraint in 
her manner. What conversation passed between them no one 
ever knew, but when Julia came down to see her betrothed 
the drawing-room door was ajar, and she heard them speaking 
earnestly. Percy said: 

“You know, Ada, I cannot marry a woman I do not love; it 
would be like perjury.” 

‘¢ But you are bound to her.” 

‘¢ She is so cold, she will not care much. I will explain to her 
how it is, and I am sure she will release me.” 

‘“ And if she does not ?” 

‘‘Tf she holds me to my promise I must in honour marry her, 
but I shall never know another happy hour.” 

A sigh from Percy, and a sob from Ada, drowned the end of 
the sentence. Julia crept back to her room. She had for some 
time expected the blow, yet when it came she felt stunned. She 
did not know how much she was hurt; she did not realise at first 
how great a trouble had fallen on her; she smiled, as if nothing 
had happened to her, and looked at her dress laid out for the 
evening without any feeling of pain. The jewellery Percy had 
given her lay on her table; she gazed at it unmoved. 

Presently Ada came in, and said that Percy had waited a long 
time to see Julia, and had now gone away. She had the bouquets 
in her hand, but Julia hardly looked at them, only asked her sister 
to take them away and put them in water. No word or look of 
sorrow escaped her; she was just the same as usual. 

When the girls were dressed in the evening, Julia went into 
Ada’s room, holding open the case containing Percy’s present, 
which Ada had never seen. 

“These are for you,” said Julia, clasping the jewels on her 
sister’s neck and arms. 

“For me? How so?” exclaimed Ada, in surprise. 

“He gave them to me, saying they were for his wife, so 
of course they are for you.” 

*‘ But yourself, Julia, have you given him up?” 

“€ Quite—I have quite given him up.” 

“QO, dear Julia, I am so glad, for I do love him very, very 
much.” And Ada began to cry a little. © 

“ And he loves you?” said Julia. 

“* He does, indeed.” 

“‘Then, my dear, you had better dry your eyes, and not spoil 
your appearance.” 

Brave Julia! Not one word of reproach for Percy’s treachery, 
or Ada’s selfishness ! 

When Percy came into the drawing-room, she said to him, in a 
low tone : 


h - I absolve you from your promise. Ada waits to be your 
ride.” 
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Percy was thunderstruck. 

** Are you, then, tired of me?” 

““T no longer care—for you.” 

She thought she spoke the truth, but she deceived herself. He 
went to Ada, and they wondered at Julia’s conduct, with which, 
however, they could not but be pleased. Now, there were few of 
Julia’s acquaintances who knew of her engagement to Percy Ogle, 
but of those were Major Stanhope and Mrs. Adair. However, 
the major expressed no surprise when he heard that Percy had 
transferred his affections to Ada, nor did he seem to sympathise 
very deeply with Julia; on the contrary, he looked rather pleased. 

The rooms were nearly full when Mrs. Adair was announced. 
She entered, splendidly dressed, glittering with diamonds, rosy 
with rouge. She was followed by a tall, slight, handsome young 
man of two or three and twenty. 

‘“‘T have ventured, Miss Parker,” said Mrs. Adair, “‘ to bring a 
— friend of mine, Mr. George Bathurst ; he is an excellent 

cer.” 

Julia bowed coldly, wondering at Mrs. Adair’s assurance in 
coming to a party alone with this young man. 

“Ts not Colonel Adair in town?” asked Julia gravely. 

‘* Oh dear no; he seldom accompanies me anywhere. We are 
best apart.” 

She gave a loud laugh, and walked across the room to Ada, of 
whom = pretended to be very fond. 

Major Stanhope looked extremely annoyed when his sister en- 
tered, followed by her boyish attendant ; he did not go to speak to 
her, only bowed distantly : he took no. notice whatever of young 
Bathurst. 

As a quadrille was forming, Major Stanhope asked Julia to 
dance with him, Ada and Percy being their vis-i-vis. Mrs. 
Adair danced with George Bathurst, whose dancing was the only 
good point about him. How the evening passed Julia hardly 

ew, excitement carried her through it ; but the following day she 
was ill. She suffered from frightful headache, was hysterical and 
feverish, and required medical advice. It was a long time before 
she thoroughly recovered, and if her sofa could have told of her 
pa and grief, it would have revealed the secret of a noble 

eart. 

The preparations for Ada’s marriage were hurried on. Ada 
herself could not feel full reliance on Percy’s affection; he had 
changed once, and might change again; it was best to marry 
quickly, and give him no opportunity of wavering. Julia ac- 
quiesced in this opinion, anxious that everything should be con- 
cluded at once. 

At the beginning of her illness, when she lay weak and un- 
happy on the sofa, Major Stanhope called to see her. He was 
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not aware that she was unwell, and was much shocked to see her 
looking so ill. He paid a long visit, talking war ally to Julia, 
and hardly noticing Ada. As he rose to go, he said : 

“* Miss Parker, I think it my duty to warn you that you had 
better decline the visits of my sister, Mrs. Adair. It is a very 
painful thing for me to say, but she is not a fit companion for 

ou.” 
He turned away hastily with a sigh, and Ada could no longer 
defend her dear friend Mary. A few weeks afterwards a story 
reached them of Mrs. Adair and George Bathurst aang in Paris 
together, and that Colonel Adair had instituted legal proceed- 


ings. The wretched woman’s subsequent fate was never known 


ding-day ; she was not so much fatigued as she had expected to 
be. Major Stanhope, who acted as best man, took great care of 
her, and would not allow her to exert herself. He was pleased to 
see that she relied on his opinion and advice, and having divined 
her grief, he hoped to be able in some measure to comfort her. 
He had suffered himself in the same manner some years ago, 
before the beautiful Lady Edinburgh was married. He plainly 
showed Julia his feeling towards her, but he would not yet in- 
trude on her still sorrowful heart. 

Percy and Ada went to the Lakes for a tour, and Mr. Parker 
took Julia out of town, hoping that fresh air might strengthen 
her. They went to the Isle of Wight, and by a curious coinci- 
dence, Major Stanhope also was there. Long rides, drives, and 
walks took place, and soon, as a natural consequence, they en- 
tered into an engagement. 

They returned to town to be married, and were joined by 
Percy and Ada, who appeared perfectly: happy: Julia wished to 
be married very quietly, and the major agreed with her. She had 
met Percy merely as a friend, as a brother-in-law, with very little 
emotion, for she no longer felt any esteem for him, and that sta- 
bility of character which was totally wanting in Ogle was a 
marked quality in Stanhope. 

“T think I have the best of it now,” she thought to herself, 
as the two men stood side by side talking; but that was merely 
—- for Ada thought her husband a far finer specimen of 

umanity than the major. 

Julia’s trip was a very quiet one; they only went to East- 
bourne, and then they returned to town and settled down in a 
comfortable house, contented to be happy common-place people 
all the rest of their lives. But scarcely were they settled when 
events occurred which caused them bitter grief and anxiety. 

Julia and Ada were spending the day with their Aunt Esther, 
who now superintended Mr. Parker’s house : the gentlemen were 
to come there to dine. Major Stanhope, always punctual, arrived 


to | 
Julia’s health was somewhat restored before her sister’s wed- 
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duly, but Mr. Ogle did not appear. They began to be alarmed at 
his absence, when a violent ring announced him. He rushed in 
wildly, strode up the room where they were sitting, exclaiming : 

** Ada! Ada! I am ruined!” 

She clung to him, imploring him to be calm; but he threw her 
off, and paced the room, raging incoherently, like a madman. 
Major Stanhope seized him by the arm, and said : 

** Ogle, speak distinctly, and tell us what is the matter.” 

“Tt is those confounded fellows, Bright and Wheatley.” 

“* What! have they failed?” exclaimed Mr. Parker. 

Ney utterly failed; there is not a penny in the pound. I am 
ruin ” 

Ada fainted ; her husband knelt down beside her, tried to re- 
store her, and sobbed like a child. When she came to herself she 
was calm though weak; but Percy could not be quieted. He 
would not leave his wife, and finally they were taken home by 
Julia and Stanhope. Percy would not remain in the house; he 
insisted on going out, nor would he allow any one to accompany 
him. Two hours later he was carried home insensible, struc 
down by paralysis. His wife, in almost equal danger, lay in 
another room, and the only doubt seemed to be as to which would 
die first. The strong man went first ; without any conscious interval 
his life ebbed away. Stanhope was with him when he died, and 
a sad office was that which he fulfilled. He desired the servants 
not on any account to let Mrs. Ogle know of her husband’s 
death ; but the caution was too late ; a servant had whispered it 
to Mrs. Stanhope, who was attending on her sister. Ada caught 
the words, and gave a piercing shriek; fainting fits and hysterics 
followed, and ungovernable sorrow seemed to overpower all her 
faculties. Amid such scenes of grief a poor fatherless babe came 
into the world, and not even the mother could repine when the 
miserable little creature resigned its feeble breath. Slowly, very 
slowly, did Ada recover, and when she did recover her appear- 
ance was sadly altered. She seemed old and careworn, and com- 
pletely prostrated by sorrow. 

When Ogle’s affairs came to be investigated, it was found that 
his liabilities exceeded his assets. Messrs. Bright and Wheatley 
had deceived him in every possible "7 and had hopelessly 
entangled his affairs with their own. There remained nothing 
whatever for the young widow ; but her father’s house was open 
to her, and she determined to devote her saddened life to him in 
his declining years. She says that nothing would induce her to 
marry again, and Julia believes her. 

As for Julia herself, she is in her quiet private life as happy as 
any woman can be: her noble husband, and her pretty, healthy, 
lively children are around her, and are a constant source of the 
purest happiness. It is to Ada’s infinite credit that no envy 
embitters = warm love for her little nephews and nieces. 


if 
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I. 


CONVALESCENCE, 


TROSSYCRAVON is a pretty little watering-place on the Welsh 
coast, uniting the advantages of sea air, fine scenery, and perfect 
seclusion, and though but little known to the habitués of Brighton 
and Scarborough, a tourist like myself, with an eye for the pic- 
turesque, and an organisation susceptible of the keenest and closest 
sympathy with nature, would find it a peaceful and invigorating 
retreat after the wear and tear of a London season, or the languor 
and debility attendant on convalescence. 

Such was my case in the summer of the year 18—. A severe 
attack of illness had chained me for months to a sick couch in a 
darkened chamber, where my mind had grown dull from the 
monotonous gloom; and my ears, weary of the muffled noises that 
reached me from the tan-besprinkled streets below and the 
stealthy tread of the hired nurse, gliding about the room with her 
mouse-like movements, and low, mysterious tones and gestures, 
filled me with sickly apprehensions and nervous fears that tended 
to rack my frame almost as much as the ravages of the disease 
from which I suffered. Nevertheless, after a desperate struggle, 
in which I believed soul and body must necessarily become 
divorced, the machinery of life resumed its wonted workings 
again, though feebly and brokenly, and with frequent threatenings 
to succumb altogether, and hurl me back into that grave which I 
had just so narrowly escaped. 

Thanks to my youth and a strong constitution, I managed to 
pull through, however, and as soon as I was sufficiently strong to 
quit my London lodgings, I went to Brighton for a month or two, 
until the season advancing, this noisy, bustling London-super- 
Mare, with its crowded piers and fashionable lounges, began to 
pall upon my feeble spirits, and I longed for the solitude of 
nature, the open sea and the breezy hills, and the primitive ways 
of a simple, rural people; and so I remembered the little town of 
Trossycravon, where, some years before, I had paid a visit of a 
few days in one of my youthful peregrinations on a sketching ex- 
cursion through Wales. Why this particular little town should 
recur to me so vividly at this junction, and why such a sudden 
desire to revisit it should take possession of me, are matters 
which I cannot attempt to account for by any logical process, but 
I have a profound faith in destiny, and I firmly believe that it was 
the force of destiny that irresistibly drew me thither. I grew so 
weary of Brighton, that I thought every day an age until I had 
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at length left its crowded piers and fashionable retreats far be- 
hind, and was flying fast as the iron-steed could carry me 
through the heart of Wales, imbibing new life and vigour with 
every blast of fresh pure air that came down from those Welsh 
mountains to fan my cheek and brow. My spirits rose as I 
journeyed on. I felt my blood, so long cold and stagnant, glide 
through my veins with something like its old warmth and 
impetus, and that melancholy languor, which is the usual 
attendant of severe illness, lifted its dull shadow from my soul, 
and let in the sunlight of hope and happiness again. I am 
mountain born and bred, which may perhaps in some degree ac- 
count for these healthful sensations and this fresh glow of life 
that I received in this atmosphere. 

Blithely I sprang from the train at Trossycravon, and walked 
under an arch of laburnum and lilac down to the trim little hotel 
that stands facing the sea ; the great hills, with their jagged rocks, 
tangled shrubs, and tumbling streams, towering in the back- 
ground, and around to the right and left the neat houses of the 
ittle village. What pleasurable sensations thronged my mind as 
I stood at my window gazing out at the wide blue sea, with the 
white sails of the hookers glinting far out on its bosom like the 
wings of sea birds, the few colliers, trawlers, and small schooners 
rocking at anchor in the haven, and the brown faces of the tars 
grouped on the little pier, or busily lading or unlading the boats ; 
and to the rear and sides great masses of hills rent and gapped, 
and revealing through their interstices vistas of a serpentining 
river spanned by a quaint old bridge, behind which the sun was 
setting in a blaze of regal colours, and beyond bright green 
valleys— Welsh valleys, with Welsh houses nestling among their 
trees, and Welsh cattle browsing peacefully ‘by flowery mead. 
and winding stream,” and the same great hills sweeping away in, 
every direction about Trossycravon, skyward, and landward, and 
seaward, All was ‘‘ mount and vale and wave ;”’ all was nature- 
and all was peace, and I felt the influence of the place take pos-. 
session of me and pour the balm of health on “a and body. I 
climbed the hills and snuffed the honey-scented heather, and 
started innumerable hares and partridges, and caught snatches of’ 
views that I had sketched in my previous excursions, that: 
woke many pleasant reminiscences, and finally returned to m 
hotel hungry and tired, prepared to enjoy a sound night’s 
repose. 


Il. 


BLIND CUPID. 


I map been about a fortnight in Trossycravon, and my health 
and spirits rallied rapidly during that time, no day passing with- 
out bringing me a fresh accession of both. I rode, and shot, . 
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and swam, and boated, and grew as brown as a Syrian from 
constant exposure te the weather. About the end of this period 
an event occurred which was destined to change the whole course 
of my life, and which has been the occasion of my writing this 
tale, or rather romance of real life, which, to quote the poet, “ is 
strange, stranger than fiction.” 

One morning I had risen early and strolled out over the hills 
to enjoy an hour’s shooting before breakfast, and in due time I 
was returning with my bag moderately filled, when, walking up 
the narrow strip of railed enclosure before the hotel, my gun 
shouldered, my dog at my heels, and whistling an air from the 
last new opera, an apparition at one of the windows brought my 
steps to a pause, and I stood riveted to the ground with admi- 
ration. In one of the central windows stood a beautiful girl of 
about eighteen, slight and graceful, with what the French call 
“une taille elancée,” a delicate model face, with heavy braids of 
jet-black hair, crossed carelessly over a brow as white and polished 
as marble, and when my eye fell on her sHE was standing with 
her red lips pouted against the bars of a canary’s cage, the little 
bird hopping and fluttering round after her to peck the crumbs 
from her mouth. I could hear her call him “ Dick! pretty 
Dick!” and allure him round the bars after her sweet lips, and 
finally, when she had worked him into a little tempest of fury, 
she presented the same sweet lips as a peace-offering. 

It is said that men lose their hearts through their eyes, women 
through their ears, and my case might serve as an exemplification 
of the truthfulness of the remark. I was charmed, and I hung 
breathlessly on every look and movement. This style had always 
been my half defined standard of female loveliness as long as I 
could remember, floating vaguely through my brain, but never 
finding an outward prototype in any warm human face, till sud- 
denly, in this secluded spot, it had flashed on my sight like a 
star that shines out unexpectedly on the face of the blank evening 
sky. 

y lost no item either of the lady’s look or dress. She was 
attired in a simple but elegant déshabille, and her movements 
had all the easy grace of high breeding, the very intonation of 
her low, musical voice as she spoke to the bird had the trill of 
polished refinement in it. How long she coquetted with the 
canary I cannot tell, for my mind was so profoundly absorbed in 
admiration of her wonderful beauty that ‘‘I took no note of 
time.” I was “not touched but wrapt, not wakened but in- 
spired.”” At length she opened the cage, and the bird flew out 
to her shoulder, fluttering his little wings, and twittering in 
intense delight. I could hear her call him all kinds of endearing 
names, and I could see her lithe figure sway about with a tempest 
of little careless graces as she waltzed round the room with him 
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on her shoulder, and finally I saw her replace him in his cage, 
and give a parting kiss at the bars. Once, ere she quitted the 
window, she raised her large dark eyes and met mine. It was 
only for a moment, and she turned away with a haughty gesture, 5 
and I stood gazing on the spot where she had been. From this 

riod dated a new epoch in my habits of life at Trossycravon. 
Teauely, my days had been passed in such sport as the land and 
sea could afford, devoting only the hours of sleep and meal-times 
to the house, but now I grew unaccountably tired of this routine, 
and seldom, except on well-authenticated occasions, ventured 
beyond the. environs of the hotel. I walked constantly on the 
gravel path before the door, watching to catch even her shadow 
in the room, or a glimpse of her robe as she swept past the 
window, and I have stood for hours behind a tree with my eyes 
on her face as she sat at the window working beside a handsome 
elderly lady, who, from her resemblance, I supposed to be her 
mother. The change which I underwent at this period may 
prove the omnipotence of love, and what fools it makes of us all 
when its arrows have found the vulnerable spot. 

During all my preceding life I had been of a cold and philo- 
sophic turn of mind, glorying in the power of my own will, 
guiding my actions by the dictates of the intellect rather than the 
whisperings of the heart ; and now here I was all of a sudden as 
helpless and ridiculous as a girl in her teens, raving about a pair 
of lustrous eyes and a fawn-like figure. I tried to shake off the 
fatal weakness ere it wrapped me inextricably in its meshes; at 
least I strove to reason myself out of love, and succeeded as well 
as might be expected. I never made an effort to leave Trossy- 
cravon, however ; on the contrary, I always banished the idea when 
it presented itself. My health required the stay, and why should 
Igo? I think, on the whole, I was only exchanging one disease 
for another at the time. I had inquired from one of the waiters 
the names of the ladies who occupied the central rooms, and had 
been informed that the elder was a French countess with some 
unpronounceable name not to be compassed by the honest Welsh- 
man’s tongue, and the younger lady he supposed to be her 
daughter; he was not quite sure on that head, though, but he had 
the address somewhere and would find it for me; and after a 
vast amount of rummaging through drawers and chests and odd 
corners, behind shutters, &c., he drew forth a musty old label 
that had formerly done duty on a package. It bore the name 
“Countess de Penthiévre, Royal Hotel, Trossycravon”—nothing 
more. I was just as profoundly ignorant as when I set out, } 
never in my whole existence before having heard the name De 
Penthiévre. 

“De Penthiévre! De Penthiévre!” I kept repeating it; 
there was a charm in it, since it was HER name, and yet some 
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how I felt disappointed. I should have wished her anything else 
than French, for I had been reared with a rooted prejudice against 
everything appertaining to that nation, and my ideas of French- 
women and French morality were not of the highest order. And 
yet this girl’s face was not French ; despite the darkness of the 

ir and eyes, it was a thoroughly pure delicate English face, 
and somehow the outlines of such another countenance glimmered 
on me from the caverns of memory. When or where I had 
seen it I could not tell, only the shadowy remembrance was there, 
and it was in vain that I strove to vivify it. 

** De Penthiévre! De Penthiévre !”’ I kept repeating the name. 

How I longed to know her Christian name! How I longed to 
know herself ! 


IL. 


VOTA VITA MEA. 


THERE is in general a most tiresome amount of monotony about 
love stories—they are like flat countries, an expanse of sameness 
that any being of ordinary stature may take in with one good 
look, and I am forced to acknowledge that mine has no claims to 
speciality above the ordinary run of representations of this new 
old drama, except that its outlines are a little more curious, if 
that be any recommendation in its favour. To return to it, how- 
ever. 

I lingered for another fortnight in precisely the same frame of 
mind, or rather (to speak with strict veracity), in a more exag- 
— frame, concerning this fair incarnation of my ideal 

reams, and much as I strove to delude myself with the belief 
that it was only a passing fancy, which a month of alienation 
would entirely dissipate, I was finally forced to acknowledge to 
my own consciousness that I was in love, and in love with a 
woman who had never opened her lips to me, of whom I knew 
nothing, who knew nothing of me, and to whom I had not the 
smallest visible chance of making myself known. — Still the know- 
ledge raised-no gloomy forebodings of a future reparation for all 
this folly—no thought that I was playing with edged tools that 
might wound me to the death. By no means. I was perfectly 
contented in the present, and lived only in its sensations. Love 
raises us above the dark waters, and bears us on its soft trea- 
cherous bosom like a happy unconscious child, till we think it has 
become an inalienable part of our life, when suddenly, like a 
storm rising in a summer sky, the heavens are overcast, the wind 
rises, and a giant wave sweeps over us and dashes us mercilessly 
against the rocks. Some there are, indeed, who glide into a 
little green isle of safety, but ten to one they have bought their 
experience well before they double the coast. At this period I 
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was hopelessly under the influence of this girl, and I resolved, 
cotite qui cofite, to wrest all obstacles aside and win her for my 
wife. 

What these obstacles were we shall see presently. 

Meanwhile I did what in me lay to recommend myself to her 
notice. I made the acquaintance of her maid, Cosette, a pretty 
French girl, who had the utmost sympathy for une affaire de 
ceur. She brought her mistress bouquets from me, and I saw 
them in the window beside her as she worked, and sometimes she 
wore a few sprays in her bosom; she also began to notice my 
_ comings and goings, and frequent passages beneath her window. 
I often caught her eye following my movements as I sauntered 
down the path towards the beach; and if we chanced to meet in 
our walks, as formerly, the colour came to her cheek, and her air 
and carriage exhibited somewhat of embarrassment, for she was 
still very young, and not yet inured to admiration or the art of 
self-control. now loved her, if possible, more blindly and 
intensely than ever, and the reserve in which I was forced to hold 
my love only served to increase its ardour. I began to consider 
the means of forming her acquaintance, and introducing myself 
to her mother; this was in itself no easy matter, for I had 
never in all my life heard of the Countess de Penthiévre, nor had 
any of my friends to whom I had written to inquire, so that it 
was evident that I must make a bold step for myself. I have 
before mentioned, however, that there was an obstacle in my way ; 
now this obstacle was nothing more nor less than an existing 
engagement. No imputation of dishonourable conduct, however, 
could rest on me by the rupture of it, as it had been formed by 
our respective families from motives of interest, the wishes of the 
principal parties not being consulted, for the very sufficient reason 
that they were too young to have any. To spare the reader 
further prolixity, I will briefly state the case. 

My father was the eldest son of a gentleman of considerable 
property in the north of England, who, dying whilst I was yet a 
child, left me to the care of his second brother, who had contracted 
a wealthy marriage with the daughter of a well-known London 
banker, and had thus become the master of an extensive fortune. 
To this uncle’s house I repaired after my father’s death, and 

ming a remarkable favourite with my aunt, who had no 
children of her own, it was an understood matter that I was to be 
their heir. Here I lived for some years very happily, nothin 
occurring to disturb the even tenor of my existence till I ha 
attained my twelfth year, when I remember a crape band being 
stitched on my hat, and being informed that my uncle Walter, 
my father’s youngest brother, who had been an officer in the 
Indian army, was dead. As I had never seen him, the event 
caused me no great sorrow. In a few months afterwards a tall, 
delicate-looking lady, dressed in the deepest of weeds, and accom- 
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panied by a very beautiful little girl, some eight or nine years 
old, arrived at our house. I was told that she was the widow of 
my uncle, Walter Creighton, and the little girl, to whom I was 
recommended to be very polite, was my Cousin Clara. I followed 
up the counsel to my utmost ability, and for the short time we 
oo? under the same roof, Clara and I were excellent friends. 

is was not a long period, however. I was sent to school a few 
months after her arrival, and long before my college career was 
ended my uncle and aunt had been gathered to their forefathers, 
and Clara and her mother gone abroad, and since that time we 
had never met. And now comes the event in my life’s history on. 
which the whole of this tale may be said to hinge. By my uncle’s 
will I became the heir of the entire of that immense fortune which 
had devolved upon him at my aunt’s death a few years previously ; 
there was a clause, however, which stripped me of the whole 
heritage, unless, when I reached the age of two-and-twenty, I 
married my cousin Clara Creighton, In case of my defalcation 
on this head the money passed entirely to Clara, and vice versd. 
Therefore, as the obstacles to the union arose from my side, it 
became necessary for me to enter into some legal arrangements 
concerning the matter, and for this purpose I set out immediately 
for London, and entered into treaty with my solicitor. Clara and 
her mother had returned from the Continent, where they had 
resided since my uncle’s decease, and were now staying at the 
house of Mrs. Creighton’s brother, in Cumberland, where I was 
to join them as soon as my health was sufficiently re-established, 
and renew the friendship of early years, which, it was hoped, 
would soon ripen into a warmer feeling. 

Looking back now, after the lapse of many years, on these 
events, it seems as if I must have been insane at this period. 
Indeed, if I mistake not, some clever fellow has somewhere or 
other called love a sweet insanity, and of a certainty I was 
labouring under its most violent form. I never paused to con- 
sider who the lady was for whom I sacrificed so much, whether 
she might not be already trammelled like myself, her faith plighted, 
her affections engaged; in short, if there might not be some of 
the thousand and one obstacles that interpose themselves as bar- 
riers to an union. Was it wonderful that in my headlong im- 

etuosity [ should have dashed myself against a blind wall? I 
loved this woman so madly (little as I knew of her) that 1 was 
resolved, at what cost or peril soever, to win her. No obstacle 
should baulk, no barrier daunt me. I would cut my way to her 
through a host—I would snatch out of the heart of a million. 

I was now in my two-and-twentieth year, with such informa- 
tion as a college career is supposed to confer on its happy reci- 

ient and the experience of one or two London seasons, which, 
joined to a moderate amount of good looks and a tolerable rent- 
roll, formed the sum-total of my worldly possessions. 
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“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER YET RAN SMOOTH.” 


I pASsED four days in London, and never did days pass more 
slowly and anxiously than those. Doubts, fears, anxieties, appre- 
hensions of every possible kind and degree, distracted and per- 
plexed my mind. A vague feeling of coming ill trickled like an 
icy stream through all the sunshine of my days, chilling the 
warm, hopeful feelings I had garnered round my heart. The 
presentiment of coming evil was upon me, and though I struggled 
against it as the fantasy of an over-heated imagination, still it 
would not quit me. So my four days in London were miserable 
enough, and when my arrangements were completed it was with 
a sense of great relief that ‘I set out on the wings of love to 
Trossycravon again. 

It was night when the train halted at the little Welsh bathing- 
place, and I sprang quickly to the ground and ran down the 
shady road to the hotel. How my heart beat as its white walls 
rose to my view, and I looked again on the little strip of garden, 
with its flowers nodding to the night breeze, and heard the sea 
roaring up the beach just below it! There was no light in the 
window as I passed, and I lingered for some time on the pathway 
before the door, striving to catch a glimpse of her—even her 
shadow or the fold of her dress sweeping past. But I was doomed 
to disappointment ; the rooms were darkened, and no one entered 
them, so I was reluctantly compelled to relinquish my hope of 
mae her, and I retired to my own apartments and rang for my 

et. 

“* Well, Jones,” I said, as the form of the worthy gentleman 
appeared at the door, ‘ how have you been since I went away ? 
Frightfully hot weather in London! Every one flying to Baden- 
Baden or Kissingen 

‘**T suppose so, sir. It’s fine enough here, and cool too, but 
huncommon slow—huncommon slow—quite behind the times, I 
can assure you, sir,” he said, drawing himself up with the air of 
a man of the world. ‘* Wonder you as is accustomed to such 
high life can put up with it. There’s nothin’ in the way of 
amusement for a fellow like me as has been used to see life—no 
theatres nor evenin’ clubs; and as to society, sir, there’s only one 
young man in the place has any notions of haristocracy in his 
pate, or is fit for a man like me, as has seen the world, to con- 
verse to—an’ that’s the major’s young man.” 

Another time I would have been highly amused by this tirade, 
but the all-absorbing subject was uppermost in my mind, and 
taking no notice of his observations, [ simply inquired if all the 
old sojourners were still in the hotel. 
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‘¢ Well, yes, sir, pretty much the same. There’s the captin 
and the major, and the three old dried-up cusses o’ ladies, still 
here ; only the French lady in the room under this is gone.” 

“The French lady gone!” I cried, jumping from my chair in 
the utmost excitement. Was I now to be foiled after clinchin 
my expectations for the sake of winning this girl? ‘‘ When di 
they go?” 

‘Two days after you left. I hope nothing ails you, sir,” he 
added, perceiving my agitation. ‘‘ You're not ill, sir?” interro- 
gatively. 

“No, no; it’s nothing. Do you know where they have 
gone? Did they leave any address ?” 

** Well, sir, mam’selle the young lady as is the maid told me it 
was all along of some letter the countess got as made her leave 
so soon, for she was recommended this air by the doctors as seein’ 
how she was in a delicate state of health, and that for the pre- 
sent they would be stayin’ at Morley’s, which is their present 
address.” 

There was still a shred of hope left, and I grasped at it as the 
drowning man might grasp at a straw. 

*¢ Jones,” I said, ‘* pack up as quickly as your hands can get 
the things together. We must leave this by the two o’clock train 
to-morrow morning. Quick! Do you hear me, stupid?” I added, 
seeing the face of blank astonishment with which he regarded me, 
being at a loss to account for my sudden resolution to follow 
people of whom apparently I knew little or nothing. 

Doubtless he concluded (and I think he was not far wrong) 
that I had suddenly become demented. All night I paced to and 
fro in front of the hotel, trying to wile away the time till the two 
o’clock train came up. The excitement of mind under which I 
laboured is more than I can attempt to describe at this remote 

riod of time. I had staked all on this throw, and, if I lost, 
leulsester of the heart stared me in the face, as well as the 
serious loss of having flung wealth and beauty, and amiability 
too, as I was told, from my threshold. 

At length ‘“ the slow-footed hours” slipped past, and at 
two a.m. I found myself in the train en route for London, but 
filled with very different views and hopes from those which had 
occupied my mind a few hours previously when I had traversed 
the same way. In due course I arrived in the metropolis, and, 
directing Jones to convey my luggage to my lodgings, | hastened 
to Morley’s to inquire if the Countess de Penthiévre were still 
sojourning there. The porter was not certain, but despatched a 
messenger to find out, and, pending his return, I stood waiting 
my doom (to use a slightly exaggerated simile) with as breathless 
anxiety as the culprit arraigned in the dock might wait to hear his 
sentence from the bewigged and berobed individual before him, 
who holds life and death on the tip of his learned tongue. Mine 
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came all too soon! It fell like frost on all my love and all my 
hopes. She was gone, but none could tell me where. North, 
south, east, west, they knew nothing, only that she was gone. I 
quitted the hotel crestfallen enough, and walked on all day through 
the streets, inquiring at every hotel, peering into every carri 
window and under every bonnet that passed, in the fruitless hope 
of encountering her by some lucky chance. Vain thought! I 
might as well have striven to search out some particular drop of 
water in the ocean. I neither ate nor drank all day, but wandered 
from spot to spot with the vertical sun of a July day beating full 
on my brows, until at length my limbs could support my weary 
frame no longer, and, sinking into a cab, I reluctantly returned 
to my lodgings. 

The strain on my nerves proved too much for me at a time 
when my frame was only recovering the effects of a protracted 
and dangerous malady, and I was destined to pay a heavy fine for 
my folly ; for next morning I awoke in high fever, and for weeks 
afterwards there is a total blank in my existence. 


V. 
*€ ON REVIENT TOUJOURS A SES PREMIERS AMOURS.” 


For long weeks I hovered on the brink of the tomb, wrapt in 
all the wild delirium of fever, but I finally struggled through, 
more dead than alive, and when at length my pulse began to 
throb with something of its former healthful motion, I was only 
the shadow of my former self. My frame had been so impaired 
by the attack, that it would require a year at least to recruit it 
thoroughly and restore me to anything like my former strength. 
I could scarcely recognise my own face in the pale, attenuated, 
hungry-looking countenance that glared at me from my mirror, 
aad the look of my own hands frightened me, so clawy and 
cadaverous had they grown ; a total languor wrapped my frame, 
and I was as capricious and exacting as a child. But there was 
at least one solid advantage accruing from my illness ; my foolish 
passion had completely burned itself out; not a vestige of it re- 
mained. It was like writing on the sand, that the tide washes 
away and leaves no trace behind. 

As I gained ground in health and spirits, my mind reverted, 
with a regretful longing, to my Cousin Clara, and, in strict 
veracity, 1 must add likewise to all the advantages I had lost by 


this foolish step of breaking our engagement. There is but little 
unmixed feeling in this world, but I think in my case that, on the 
whole, the gold outweighed the alloy considerably. All her sweet 
childish ways returned to me most vividly; her vivacity and 
extreme gentleness, two qualities so apparently inconsistent, and 
but rarely united in the same person; her natural talents and 
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rare beauty; and the remembrance of all these things increased 
tenfold the sense of loss. 

I went to Devonshire soon after my recovery, and spent some 
weeks there, and the winter months of this eventful year were 
spent in the south of France, in which sunny climate my frame 
recovered much of its elasticity and vigour, and I returned to 
England the following spring a revivified human being, if I may 
use the term. The hope of meeting Clara and repairing the past 
glided in no small degree into my thoughts at this period, and 
the more I reflected on the past, the more I felt convinced that I 
must have been Jabouring under a species of temporary insanity. 
I had come to England when May was in its first sweet bloom, 
and I lingered a few weeks in London, and wrote to Clara’s 
mother informing her of my return, and the improvement my 
health had undergone, and inquiring pointedly after Clara. 

I hoped very much for an invitation to Cumberland, for I felt 
the besoin d’aimer very poignantly, and my heart yearned towards 
Clara, the little friend of my childhood. 1 took out a tiny bracelet 
she had given me as a keepsake long ago, I read over the few 
childish letters she had written me in her lite, and waited patiently 
day by day for a letter. 

Tt came at last! I tore it eagerly open. 

“* Heaven has leagued itself against all my visions of love and 
domestic happiness ! ry cried, as I read it. 

Clara was to be married in three weeks from that date to Lord 
Henry Tweesdale, second son to the Marquis of Windermere, 
and the letter contained an invitation to the wedding. I put it 
down with a feeling of weariness and disappointment. Every- 
thing had gone against me ! 

Three weeks later I was on my way to Lakelands, Mr. Forrest’s 
place in Cumberland, to assist at Clara’s nuptials. It was even- 
ing when I arriv ed at the little village close by, and feeling 
my yself too fatigued to present myself at Lakelands, I put up for 
the night at the hotel, a place much frequented by tourists on 
account of the beautiful views it commanded of the lake. On 
entering the hall the first form I encountered was that of an ac- 
quaintance. The face of an old friend is always a pleasant sight, 
but more especially where one is a stranger, therefore it was with 
no small pleasure that I recognised, in the first individual I met 
on setting my foot in the hotel, Oliver Trafford, a college chum of 
mine, and now the worthy rector of this Cumberland village—a 
man to whom I had rendered some services in my day. Witha 
= “God bless me! is this you, Oliver?” and “ God bless 

e! is this you, Albert ?”” we grasped each other’s hands warmly, 
for we were thoroughly glad to meet again. Both were changed 
in many things, as friends must necessarily be after years ; of 
separation, and both had much to tell to each other. Oliver 
(who was many years my senior) was a hearty, jovial-looking 


; 
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fellow, taking life easily as it came to him, with a neat little 
rectory down by the lake yonder, and a pretty wife and children 
to enliven its solitude. 

“* Well, Albert,” he said, after we had talked over the past and 
the many changes since our day—“ well, Albert, I always thought 
you were to be ¢he man up there at Lakelands, and I can’t under- 
stand why you are not. Why did you let that snob of a Lord 
carry her off? She’s too good and too beautiful for a roué like 
him to mend his fortunes with. It goes to my heart to see 
her sacrificed in this way—it does indeed. However, it’s no 
affair of mine, and words can’t mend it now.” 

“ Ts Clara’s own heart not in the choice ?” I asked, with some 
curiosity. 

“No more than mine is; and you may think that’s deuced 
little,” replied blunt, honest Oliver. ‘‘ You can see what she’s 
undergoing in her face. There’s a sad, serious look in it, poor 
little thing, that it never had before. It’s all her uncle’s and her 
mother’s doing, for the sake of calling her Lady Tweesdale, which, 
Heaven save the mark, is no enviable title, I should think, for 
any poor girl. I know if I had a daughter to marry to-morrow 
I would sooner crop her hair, and put her into a convent, than 
unite her to such a dissipated scion of nobility as he is.”’ 

It was with real pain I heard these words. ‘* Poor Clara!” I 
said, regretfully, ‘‘ 1 wish I had kept my engagement with her ; 
it might have saved her from worse, and, at all events, I should 
have done my best to make her happy. She is one of the many 
victims dragged to the altar of ambition to barter away a life’s 
happiness for a fusty title. Won't to-morrow be the wedding- 
eve, Oliver?” I asked. 

“Yes. Lord Henry is expected here every moment, and they 
are to be married in the house of Lakelands.” 

** And you are to be the celebrant, I suppose, aided by the 
reverends &c. &., your worthy curates ?”” 

** Just so,” he replied, drawing his short, thick-set figure up 
with an air of vast importance. ‘* After which the happy couple 
depart for Paris. God knows, I would as soon see poor Clara 
depart with any one else!” 

* There’s a destiny in these matters, Oliver,” I said, fatui- 
tously. ‘‘ Believe me, there’s a destiny in them. We must m 
whoever is allotted for us, if they were hidden in the wilds of 
America.” 

Oliver shook his head dubiously. Destiny did not quite enter 
into his theological views. After some few words more we parted 
for the night. 

I stood for some moments after his departure gazing out of my 
window over the lovely view that stretched before me of lake and 
hill and vale, musing over the chequered phases of my life, and 
especially the events of the last year, the ceremony of the morrow, 
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and the dreary prospects of the young bride, when the sound of 
steps and voices on the gravel path before the hotel broke the 
thread of my reflections, and looking down, I perceived two 
ntlemen pacing to and fro just beneath my window and within 
earing. ~ was a tall fair man with a handsome but dissi- 
“ye face, the other smaller and darker and shrewder-looking ; 

th spoke so loudly that I could hear them distinctly where I 
stood. 

** So you are to be sacrificed at last, Harry !”’ said the smaller 
individual, laying his hand familiarly on the other’s shoulder. 
‘Well, every dog has its day, and your’s has been as jolly as 
any dog’s I know of.” 

A low inaudible reply, which I could not catch, followed from 
the other. 

‘* How does little Mrs. Lalage like it ?”’ asked the first speaker. 

** Oh, very well. She knows it’s only an affaire de convenance, 
and doesn’t mind, She’s a little bijou, that woman! Such arms 
and neck—bon Dieu! a-t-on jamais vu de pareils, and then such 
a clever little devil as she is! She could manage a score of cases 
at the same time, and have a nod and a smile for all, and hold 
the trump card safe in her hand all the time. ’Gad, what a con- 
trast to that slip-slop girl up there, with her milk-and-water ways 
and her ignorance of life. But she’ll pay my debts for me, and 
save me from the spunging-house, and that’s a consideration, too, 
so we must put up with the bee for the sake of the honey. How 
the Lalage will snub her, to be sure!” and he burst into a low 
scornful laugh. 

I listened breathlessly, but their voices faded away as they 
walked towards the lake, and I could hear no more. I had heard 
enough already, and I stood at my window trembling through 
every nerve, the indignant blood sweeping like fire through my 
veins, and it was with difficulty I restrained myself then and 
there from springing to the ground and inflicting on the super- 
cilious profligate the chastisement he so justly merited. 

My poor little Clara, my gentle, guileless cousin, what a dark 
vista of sorrow and broken-heartedness I saw opening down the 
future years for her! And I might have saved her from it all— 
might have loved and shielded this poor bird of sacrifice but for 
my own rashness. 


Through all that night one vision alone shone through the dark- 


ness on me: a fair young bride standing before the altar—a meek 
victim decked for sacrifice. 


VI. 


* ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


EaRLy next morning I repaired to Lakelands to visit my aunt 
and Clara. ‘‘ Would to God she might die ere she quitted this 
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sweet spot!” was my prayer as I walked up the beautiful shady 
avenue with its whispering willows and laburnums, and its wealth 
of laurel and rhododendron, and the crystal waters of the lovely 
lake sparkling down below the lawn, the little boat rocking to 
and fro on its breast, and the blue Cumberland hills, like a group 
of Naiads glancing at their own fair rounded outlines in the 
silver tide that laved their feet. On the avenue I encountered 
my aunt taking her constitutional morning walk in company with 
her favourite poodle. She recognised me at once, and received 
me very cordially, and we lingered for a short time talking over 
her daughter’s marriage, which seemed a subject of vast pride to 
this cold-minded worldly mother, and then she conducted me to 
the house to introduce me to Clara. 

It was with a sorrowful trembling of heart that I approached 
the little boudoir where her mother told me she was making the 
final arrangement of her trousseau. Knowing all I did, I could 
hardly bear to look into that innocent unsuspicious face. The 
door opened, and I entered a dainty little boudoir hung in pink 
and white, and actually littered with rare and beautiful gifts, and 
feminine elegancies and adornments; but my heart stood still, 
and I was obliged to lean for support against the table as my eyes 
rested on the pale lovely form sitting in the embrasure of one of 
the windows, Teshing down on the bridal wreath that lay in her 
lap. I knew that face too well, with its low broad brow, crowned 
with raven hair, and the large luminous dark eyes, shining softly 
through the long dark fringe of their lashes. It was the beautiful 
being whom I had loved so madly in Trossycravon that sat there 
before me—and that beautiful being was my own cousin, Clara 
Creighton, who on the morrow was to wed Lord Henry Tweesdale. 

The shock of that moment is more than I can attempt to 
describe. I had been the executioner of my own love. What I 
did or said, or how I comported myself, are matters of which I 
have not the most remote conception, I only know that I saluted 
Clara, and was introduced to her aunt, the Countess de Pen- 
thiévre, that Clara turned very pale, and that I eked out a 
jong of an hour of conversation, the accomplishment of which 

now look upon as almost miraculous, and then quitting the 
house I plunged into the woods along the lake, a prey to the 
most gloomy reflections. Love, despair, regret, fury, alternately 
racked me. All the memories of those days in Trossycravon, 
when I had lived in such a trance of love, and which my illness 
and subsequent events had partially effaced, returned with all 
their pristine force and fervour, and it seemed but yesterday 
since I had sauntered under the windows to watch her at her 
work, or strolled along the beach for the sake of passing her in 
her evening walks, or bribed her maid to carry her a bouquet 

m me. Like chemical ink, which reveals its hidden secrets 
when submitted to the influence of the fire, the light of those 
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dark eyes, albeit saddened from their first lustre, brought back 
all the hidden past upon me. And to-morrow she was to be 
sacrificed, a life-long victim, and another would scorn the treasure 
for which I would gladly have given my life ! 

The thought was madness, and I strove to walk it down, but 
finally weariness overpowered me, and stretching myself on the 
grass under the shade of an oak-tree, I gave myself up for hours 
to the most melancholy and lugubrious reflections. Evening 
came on and still I lay there. One thought at length rose on 
my brain, to look on her once more for the last time—the very 
last time. How drearily the words sounded on my ears, for I 
repeated them aloud the more fully to realise their meaning. I 
rose, and turned back on the same course I had pursued a few 
hours before. 

How I found my way to Lakelands again is more than I can 
account for. It must have been a blind instinct, or more pro- 
bably that dark, inscrutable thing called destiny that guided my 
steps safely, without making a single false turn, or even minute 
deviation from the direct path. It was profound night when I 
arrived, and all was bleak and desolate, the sky piled with masses 
of heavy, leaden-coloured clouds, and now and then, between the 
jagged and broken interstices, a poor tiny star glinted out with 
a sickly twinkle; there was no breath among the laurels and 
laburnums, and the long rows of poplars were as stirless as 
statues, even the very plash of the fountain had a subdued melan- 
choly in its sound, and the belt of hills stood up gaunt and black 
in the ghostly, gloomy night. I stole along the avenue like a 
thief, footsore and exhausted enough, for I had not eaten since 
morning, and I was weary with mental suffering. All was still 
about the house, the windows closed, and the hush of sleep over 
the whole place, so there was no hope of seeing her to-night. I 
leaned against one of the trees on the avenue, and resolved to 
stay there till morning, when I should see her drive past in her 
bridal carriage, and look once more upon that sweet face whose 
beauty had been my undoing, and then go forth into the world 
a lonely and desolate man for evermore. In the midst of these 
dreary reflections a ray of light, slanting across the grass at the 
other side of the house, attracted my attention, and walking 
round I discovered that it proceeded from an open window situa- 
ted above a verandah that ran along that side of the house. A 
thrill ran through me, for the thought came, “‘ Could it be her’s ?” 

I advanced to the middle of the lawn to obtain a better view ; 
a large oak afforded me shelter, and placing my back to the 
trunk, I peered in, the open window and the lamp burning on 
the table enabling me to command a better view of the interior 
and all that passed. Every detail of that picture is stereotyped 
on my brain; I never can forget it, nor think of it save with 
moistened eyes. Let me describe it just as it rose before me. 
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I saw a white hand shading a delicate profile, a small head bent 
sorrowfully, and a bosom that rose and fell beneath a tide of 
sobs. And this was a bridal eve, and this girl was my own beloved 
Clara, whose glorious beauty had once raised me beyond this 
world and all its sordidness; and she was wretched, and I stood 
gazing at her anguish, all helpless to relieve it. She withdrew 
her hands from her face, and turning her large tear-stained eyes 
to the window, uttered a sigh that seemed wrung from the very 
depths of her soul, and then bending her head on her hands, 
sobbed so audibly that I could hear her where I stood. That 
sound was too-much for me; the chain of restraint that held me 
in its iron fetters snapped asunder, and bounding forward, I 
scaled the verandah in a second, and gliding through the open 
window, was kneeling at her feet before she was aware of my 
approach. She started when she saw me like a frightened bird, 
and would have screamed aloud for help but I soothed her appre- 
hensious, and represented to her the mischievous consequences of 
such a proceeding ; and so she sat quietly and listened to my 
pleading, her tears falling at every word I uttered. Let me drop 
a veil over this scene; it is too sacred to be glanced at by any 
eyes save our own, and the memory of it will go down with me 
to my latest hour enshrined in the warmest and purest corner of 
my heart. 

Enough that, when I quitted that room, Clara quitted it with 
me, and as the crimson dawn streaked the eastern sky, and the 
birds sang out their sweet reveillé to the rising day, we stood side 
by side in the village church, and Oliver Trafford “fixed us to 
one faith, and vowed us to one vow.” 

There was one piece of revenge, however, which, with all my 
new-found bliss, I could not forego. Lord Henry was to have 
been married at nine o’clock. I ordered a carriage to be in wait- 
ing at the same hour, and Clara having at my request collected 
on the previous night, before she fled with me, all the trinket- 
which he had given her, I made a neat package of them, and ins 
scribed on the outside : 

“Mrs. Albert Creighton returns the enclosed to Lord Henry 
Tweesdale, and hopes he may find some other slip slop innocent 
gu to patch up his fortune and keep him from the spunging- 

ouse,”” 

I placed my wife in the carriage at the appointed hour, and 
waited for Lord Henry’s arrival. In due time he and his friend 
came, resplendent in their wedding suits, and as soon as he ap- 
peared at the door the coachman handed him the above package. 
At the same moment I opened the carriage window and revealed 
Clara to his enraged gaze, my arm encircling her waist, and her 
hand resting confidingly in mine, my eyes fixed defiantly on him 
the while. I shall never forget his look. I returned it with a 
scornful laugh, and in a few moments I was rolling away with my 
beloved far from Lakelands and sorrow. 


AFTER THE BURDEN AND THE HEAT. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Tue golden fervours of a summer’s day 
Have seethed with crimson flames the livid west, 
While gathering lulls around me seem to say : 
After the burden and the heat is rest. 


The angry skies are soothed; a dreamy calm 
Is spreading o’er the earth’s warm heaving breast, 
While Nature seems to breathe around the balm, 
After the burden and the heat is rest. 


All through the burning day my weary feet 
*Mid noisy haunts and jaded throngs had prest, 
Until the «se murmured low and sweet, 
After the burden and the heat is rest. 


All through the day man’s sordid smile and speech, 
Fiercer than smiting suns, my heart opprest, 

Till Twilight, lulling all things, seemed to preach, 
After the burden and the heat is rest. 


All that gave life its bitterness was mine, 

The death of quickening hope, pale Patience’s test, 
Yet in the after hours one hope would shine, 

After the burden and the heat is rest. 


The dust of cares blurring my quiet way, 
Blew like a wild tornado o’er my breast, 
Till in my anguish I could only say : 
After the burden and the heat is rest. 


I asked the aim of life—the end of life— 
I sought the goal of labour’s feverish quest, 
The only answer issuing from thought’s strife— 
After the burden and the heat is rest. 


The scorn that longs yet fears to wound was mine, 
At the world’s shams and shows that surely wrest 

From life its truth: until the day’s decline, 
Soothing the heat and burden, gave me rest. 


* * * * * 


Deeper and softer denser shadows fall, 
And the sweet Night, a lover, has carest 
The panting earth—a husk spreads over all— 
ter the burden and the heat is rest. 


Peace in each star that blooms eternally ! 

Peace in each soul that waketh with the blest! 
While evermore my spirit says to me, 

After the burden and the heat is rest. 
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II. 


For an instant the phantom stopped in the same attitude, and then, 
with what sounded like a groan or cry of baffled rage and disappoint- 
ment, it turned round and fled towards the door which led to 
Arthur’s room. Near it was the door which led into the passage. 
Jack now saw that that also was open. He was very much in- 
clined to throw the stool at it, but he thought that that would 
make too much noise. He had, however, lifted it up to his head 
for that purpose, and as it happened to pass between the fire and 
the phantom, the latter was for an instant thrown into the shade, 
and during that instant disappeared through the open door. Jack 
Rushforth was not a fellow to be beaten in that way, so, in spite 
of the scanty amount of garments he had about him, with the 
boot-jack as a sword and the stool as a shield, he dashed along the 
passage in chase of his nocturnal visitor. A pale gleam of moon- 
light came through an oriel window at the end of a long passage, 
and by it Jack caught sight of the phantom gliding noiselessly 
away. 

He must move along pretty fast if I can’t bring him to and 
make him show his colours,” said Jack to himself, as he dashed on. 
His spirit was up, and he was not now going to be stopped by 
trifles. “Imp, phantom, ghost, hobgoblin, whatever you are, 
heave to, [ say—heave to, or I'll fire into you,” he shouted. “TI 
have given you warning.” He had gained considerably on the 
.phantom, and he saw an opening on one side leading, he supposed, 
into another passage, down which he was afraid it might escape 
from him. “Do you hear? I have given you warning. Once 
—twice. Then take it!” And he let fly the stool with all his 
might as he supposed at the head of the phantom. 

If it struck the creature it must have annihilated it, for it was 
nowhere to be seen, and the stool came with a tremendous crash 
against the door of a bedroom, from which loud snores had an 
instant before been proceeding. They suddenly ceased, and were 
followed by exclamations not very complimentary to the person 
. who had made the noise, and directly afterwards a tall, gaunt 

figure in a red night-cap and flowered silk dressing-gown thrown 
over his shoulders, his bare thin legs thrust into gay-coloured 
slippers, with a lamp in his hanu appeared at the door, and ex- 
claimed, “ Hillo! what’s all that about?” Jack had groped his 


way down a dark passage with his speed considerably abated, and 
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having stopped to listen, and hearing the door opening, sprang 
back, thinking that he was going to catch the chase, instead of 
which he bolted, boot-jack in hand, right against the amorous old 
knight Sir Michael Caradoc, who by the force of the blow was 
ep backward into the room, crying out, “ Murder! murder! 

elp! help!” The old butler was the first person brought by the 
knight’s cries to the spot, followed by Mr. Simon, Arthur, and 
several other persons. 

“T couldn’t help it. I beg your pardon, Sir Michael, ten 
thousand times,” blurted out Jack, who was too brave even to try 
to make his escape. “I was running after a rascally ghost or 
hobgoblin of some sort; I traced him thus far, and took you for him.” 

“Me a ghost! hobgoblin! What do you mean, sir?—what do 
you mean?” exclaimed the knight, struggling to get up from his 
very undignified position. “ You thundered against my door loud 
enough to awake all the ghosts in Christendom, and of course I 
naturally put my head out of the room to see what was the matter. 
Really it 1s too bad to be thus exhibited to a whole household,” 
continued the knight, getting more and more angry as he saw a 
broad grin on the countenances of some of the spectators as they 
glanced at his lank legs and the false calves hanging over a chair 
by his bedside, his wig and its block on the dressing-table, and his 
bare pate, for his night-cap had tumbled off in his struggles. He 
might probably have got still more angry with Jack had not Mr. 
Simon and old Peter Purday, the butler, stepped forward to assist 
him to his feet and to help him into bed again. Then coming on 
either side of Jack, they led him back towards his room. Simon, 
however, turned back and apologised to the rest of the party. 

“T regret exceedingly this occurrence,” he observed, in a tone 
which soon made all the party look grave; “not only on Sir 
. Michael’s account, but on that of our young friend. hat he 
saw he has not told us, but I have no doubt that it was a reality, 
and therefore I beg that no one will make light of the matter, or 
even allude to it before him. Now good night, gentlemen; I 
hope that your slumbers will not be again disturbed.” 

Saying this, Mr. Simon left the party, who quietly went back 
to their rooms, while he followed Jack to his. Meantime the old 
butler had got Jack, followed by Arthur, back to his room. 

“TI told you to lock your ton and you did not do it,” he 
whispered, in a low, serious tone. “ Whether there are ghosts or 
no ghosts, it is the wisest thing to do in a strange house.” 

Jack naturally thought this a very strange remark, and he was - 
going to ask the meaning of it when Mr. Simon came; instead of 
laughing at Jack, or inquiring how he came to have caused such 
an uproar, he begged him to go to bed again, to try and get some 
sleep, and to think no more about the matter. Old Peter made his 
escape when Mr. Simon came in. 
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“Oh, I shall be asleep in five minutes, depend on that, Mr. 
Simon, thank you,” said Jack, laughing, and getting into bed. 
“ Only with your leave I’ll have a supply of ammunition at hand 
to heave at the ghost’s head in case he should pay me another 
_ visit, and I'll keep my friend the boot-jack in readiness to meet 
him at close quarters.” 

Arthur took the matter in a very different way to his brother. 
He was, in the first place, shocked that Jack should have made so 
much noise, and not a little nervous to find that he really had had 
a nocturnal visitor of some description or other; at least, Mr. 
Simon did not in any way deny that such had been the case. 
That gentleman waited till Jack was in bed; then he made up his 
fire, and again wishing him a quiet rest, took his departure. 
Arthur and Jack fancied that they heard him scolding old Peter 
at the end of the passage for something or other that he had done 
amiss, but they were not certain. When Mr. Simon was gone, 
Arthur came into his room to inquire what he really had seen, 
and when he told him Arthur became very much agitated. 

“T was dreaming that I saw the very same being you describe 
gliding about my room,” he said. “ He was coming towards me, 
when suddenly he turned about and went into your room. I re- 
member it all as clearly as if I had really seen it. Was I dreaming, 
or could I in reality have been awake?” 

Jack could not say exactly. He had, at all events, been awake, 
and it was not likely that they should both have dreamed the 
same dream, therefore probably Arthur had really seen the same 
being that Jack had. 

“T can’t make it out in any way,” said Jack. “So, old fellow, 
as I am very sleepy, I would advise you to turn in, and, as Mr. 
Simon advises, think no more about it. I don’t suppose any 
ghost or spirit, unless he had a precious amount of impudence in 
vee, wou d dream of coming back after all the row there has 

en. 

Arthur took his brother’s advice, and went back to bed, and in 
another minute Jack was snoring away as soundly as if his night's 
rest had not been disturbed by a vision which was certainly sufli- 
cient to have frightened many a full grown man out of his wits. 
Arthur could not so easily get the occurrence of the night out of 
his head. He himself really had seen the fearful being his brother 
had followed. What joe it be? He would ask Miss Bertrand. 


Perhaps she would only laugh at him. Could he venture to speak 
on the subject to Sir Charles. He might ask Mr. Simon; but he 
was not sure that Mr. Simon would give him any information. 
He would think about it. Perhaps something would occur to 
enable him to make the inquiries he desired. He little dreamed 
what a providential escape of a fearful death he had had. 

2c2 


4 

‘ 
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ITI. 


In spite of Mr. Simon's warnings to those who had been 
assembled at midnight by the disturbance caused by Jack and Sir 
Michael Caradoc, when the party had all collected at breakfast the 
subject was soon begun upon. First one asked a facetious ques- 
tion, then another another. 

“ Well, Mr. Rushforth, how are you after your combat with the 
knight?” asked Harry Raby, in a loud tone across the table. “I 
suspect that it will take him some time, as you sailors say, to 
repair damages. What a row there was. It was great fun.” 

Sir Michael had not yet appeared. 

“ What is that?” asked Lady Bertrand, from the other end of 
the table. “Has anything happened to Sir Michael?” 

“Oh, nothing very serious, Lady Bertrand,” answered the 
same harum-scarum young fellow, Harry Raby. “Only Mr. Jack 
Rushforth saw a ghost last night, and was making chase after him 
along the passage, when he ran against Sir Michael and knocked 
him over.” 

“ Saw a what!” exclaimed Sir Charles. 

“A ghost!” cried Raby, loudly. “ Wasn’t it, Rushfort? He'll 
tell you all about it.” 

Thus appealed to, Jack, rather unwillingly, had to give an 
account of the events of the night, of which most of those present 
had not yet heard. Mr. Simon looked annoyed; so did Sir 
Charles. But the person who, more than all, seemed moved by 
the account was the dwarf, who was sitting opposite to Jack Rush- 
forth, but who from his deafness, it was supposed, could not have 
heard what was being said. His face grew paler than ever, and 
his eyes sparkled with even more than their usual brightness, while 
he sat uneasily in his chair, twitching his hands about in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Still Harry Raby would not let the matter 
drop, and continued bantering Jack, acknowledging, however, 
that he was a very plucky fellow for having given chase to the 
ghost. The entrance of Sir Michael Caradoe, instead of silencing 
him, made him begin again, much to the knight’s anncyance, who 
did not at all like the idea of having been taken for a ghost. 

“It is a base insinuation, Sir Charles, these young gentlemen 
are throwing out against me!” he exclaimed, at length, losing his 
temper. “A trick got up to annoy me from jealousy—there’s no 
doubt about that—jealousy, Sir Charles, et I appeal to you to 
defend me, as I do not wish to resort to the last alternative a gen- 
tleman possesses with your guests in your house.” 

Sir Charles, on hearing this, Leckidl still more annoyed, and 
assured Sir Michael that not the slightest disrespect towards him 
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was intended. He said much more to the same effect, and finally 
pacified the irate knight. 

After breakfast, Sir Charles met Arthur and Jack in the hall, 
and invited them into his study. It was at the end of a short 
passage with double doors, so that it would have been impossible 
for any eavesdropper, or rather key-hole listeners, to hear what . 
was said within. Sir Charles talked. of several indifferent matters 
in the way people often do when they have something of im- 
portance to speak about, and do not know very well how to intro- 
duce. He then referred to his friendship with their father. ‘ He 
was the very soul of honour, and I could have entrusted him with 
the most important secret of my life. I feel sure, also, that I may 
place the same confidence in his sons. I wish to speak to you on 
a matter which does not concern myself so much as others. In 
the first place, let me say that I much regret to hear that you were 
so disagreeably disturbed last night, Jack—for Jack I must call 
you. The rest of my guests suppose that you were dreaming or 
walking in your sleep, and it is well that they should remain 
under that impression. So they will, unless you describe the 
apparition with which you were visited, and then they may form 
conjectures which I would rather they should not form. You will 
be able to understand my reasons better when I describe certain 
circumstances connected with this place and estate, and about 
which I should not venture to sh unless I felt that I could 
thoroughly trust you. You must understand that my family name 
was originally Bertram, and that the branch from which I am 
descended changed it about the seventeenth century. From that 
time we have been without lands or houses, and gained our sup- 
pr with our swords. I was sent to India at an early age, and, as 

was steady and persevering, I got good appointments, and, being 
economical also, I was able to lay by a handsome fortune. As a 
reward for my services, I was also created a baronet, and was thus 
able to return to old England at a comparatively early age with all 
@ man can reasonably desire in life. 1 felt that I had responsi- 
bilities, and wished to do what good I could with my fortune. 
Before returning, I wrote to an agent to purchase an estate, and 
this one being in the market at the time, with the assistance of my 
excellent cousin Simon, was secured. I was greatly surprised, on 
reaching England, to find that the estate which had become mine 
had belonged to the senior branch of my family, who had retained 
the original name of Bertram. On further inquiry, a history was 
brought to light with which, had I before been acquainted, I 
should have hesitated about making the purchase. The last pos- 
sessor of the estate was a Sir Charles Bertram, though he was so 
but for a short time. He was a captain in the navy—a profession 
in which, while the vast majority of its members of all ranks are 
honourable men, it is not surprising that there should occasionally 
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be found villains. This Captain Bertram was, I fear, one of the 
blackest hue. He was the younger brother of a Sir Roland 
Bertram. Charles Bertram’s character and crimes were well known 
to his elder brother. He had not stopped short, it was believed, of 
murder, and to this day the more ignorant among the peasants’ of 
this neighbourhood will tell you that the spirit of one of his 
victims wanders through the country, and occasionally haunts an 
old tower a few miles off on the sea-coast. Still, bad as he was, 
his manners were very plausible, and he was able to obtain em- 
‘iene in his profession. His means, however, did not meet 

is expenses, and being deeply in debt, he became more and more 
desperate. He had obtained command of a frigate, but so com- 
pletely had he lost credit wherever he went, that he was scarcely 
able to obtain the necessary outfit for his own cabin. Such was 
the state of his affairs when he heard that Sir Roland and his 
eldest son, then just of age and in most delicate health, had agreed 
to cut off the entail, by which the only means he had of raising 
money would have been entirely lost. Sir Roland was eccentric, 
and had peculiar habits, but he was a thoroughly honest and a 
determined man, and if he had resolved to do a right thing he 
would do it. Still Captain Bertram did not despair of turning 
him from his purpose. He got leave of absence for a short time 
from his ship, and sought out his brother on all occasions, and did 
his utmost to make him believe that he had sincerely repented of 
his misdeeds, and was a thoroughly reformed character ; he was 
doubtful, indeed, whether he should not leave the navy and take 
orders, or go out to a foreign land as a missionary. For some 
time Sir Roland doubted him, but at length the change in Charles 
appeared so real, that he and his son resolved to wait a little time 
to try him yet further before they carried out their intentions. 
Charles all the time was concocting the most horrible treachery. 
He at length persuaded him to come down to see his ship, that he 
might understand its happy condition and the way he managed 
his officers and crew. As it happened, the day Sir Roland was to 
go on board the brothers were invited to dine on shore with a 
family friend, Mr. Henderson, It was arranged, therefore, that 
they should go on board in the evening, Charles telling his 
brother, who was somewhat nervous, that he would have a boat 
waiting for them with a trusty crew, and that there would not be 
the slightest risk. Although Sir Roland was completely deceived 
by his brother, Mr. Henderson appears, from the way he spoke 
and the sentiments he expressed, to have had very strong doubts 
of his reformation. The dinner passed off very pleasantly, and 
the brothers left the house, being apparently on the most affec- 
tionate terms. Still Mr. Henderson was not satisfied, and hurrying 
after Sir Roland, made him promise to come back the next day to 
his house. The captain seemed much annoyed at Mr. Henderson 
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for coming after them. This still further increased that gentle- 
man’s suspicions, and when the brothers had gone on a little way 
he followed them at a distance till they reached the shore. There, 
instead of a man-of-war’s gig, which the captain would naturally 
have had, was a small boat with two men only in her. The 
baronet seemed surprised, and expostulated with his brother; but 
the latter made sume excuse, and at length persuaded him to enter 
the boat, which Mr. Henderson saw proceeding towards the ship, 
then at anchor at some distance from the shore. The frigate was 
to have sailed the next morning, but, though it had been blowing 
pretty fresh all the day, so perfect a calm came on during the 
night that she would not get under weigh in the morning. Mr. 
Henderson was looking out for the baronet at the hour he had 
promised to visit him, but he did not appear. At length so 
anxious did he become, that he sent off a boat to the frigate with 
a trusty person, who was directed to inquire if Sir Roland had 
left her. The answer given was that he had not come on board 
at all. This confirmed Mr. Henderson’s suspicions. He lost no 
time in making inquiries, and ascertaining who the two men were 
who had rowed off the captain and his brother to the frigate. 
They were, he ascertained, smugglers and ruffians of the most 
desperate character. This added to his apprehensions that some 
violence had been done his friend. He made application without 
a moment’s delay to the magistrates of a neighbouring town who 
were then sitting on the bench. They at once granted a warrant, 
and the officers of the law, armed with the silver oar, proceeded to 
the frigate, and not finding the baronet, ret BE the captain 
and the two men who had taken him on board the previous night. 
The substance of the fearful charge brought against the captain 
became known before the boat left the ship, and the boatswain 
and carpenter, the sentry who had been on duty the previous 
evening, stepped forward and volunteered to give evidence, not 
against the captain, but against the two men who were supposed 
to be his accomplices. 

“That very day, during his father’s absence from home, Sir 
Roland’s only son died, so that he would no longer have had the 
power of cutting off the entail. No time was lost in bringing the 
accused to a trial. In his defence, Captain Bertram acknowledged 
that his brother had come off, but that, as he was unusually odd in 
his manner, he did not wish to introduce him to the officers of the 
ship; that he had placed him in a cabin near his own, and that 
the next morning, when he went to it, it was empty, and that he 
had too much reason to fear that his brother, in a fit of insanity, 
had thrown himself overboard. He was observed to change 
colour when the two men, Dawson and Knowles, were placed in 
the dock and accused of being his accomplices, and still more 
when the two warrant officers and the marine, and several other 
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persons belonging to his ship, were brought forward as witnesses 
against him. It was clearly proved that Sir Roland arrived on 
board—that he was placed in a cabin to sleep—that he was set on 
and strangled by the two men Dawson and Knowles, who had 
‘brought him on board, and that he was by them at once thrown 
overboard. The warrant officers had witnessed the last act of the 
tragedy through an opening in the bulk-head, and were on the 
point of hurrying round to secure the men when the captain him- 
self appeared in the cabin, and they dared not venture. Dreadful 
and strange as the story may seem, the captain and the two men 
were convicted, and sentenced to be hung in chains on the shore 
near where the occurrence took place. The two men suffered the 
penalty of their crime, but Captain Bertram escaped the punish - 
ment which the law had awarded by destroying himself in prison. 
He had by the death of his nephew inherited all the estates of the 
Bertrams and the title his brother had borne. The estates, in con- 
sequence of his crime, there being no heir out of his line, were 
forfeited to the crown. On its being sold I became, as I have 
told you, the purchaser. I have said that there was no heir out of 
the line of the wretched Charles Bertram, but it was known that 
— a son, though what had become of the child no one could 
tell. 

“When I first arrived from India, I was led to examine per- 
sonally into the instances of distress which I was told existed in 
London. The wretchedness, the destitution, the vice, far, far sur- 
passed anything my imagination had pictured. In those days 
there were no refuges—few hospitals, and no ragged schools. I 
relieved many cases as far as I was able, and aided the friend who 
had led me to look into the matter to help others. Among a 
number of harmless boys, I found one who seemed even more 
utterly friendless than his companions. He was handsome and 
intelligent, though I did not quite like the expression of his coun- 
tenance; but I thought that was prejudice. He was sickly— 
probably, I suppose, from bad food; but I found, on having him 
examined by a medical man, that he was suffering from a spinal 
complaint: still that I hoped might be cured. From his way of 
speaking and manner, and the remnants of clothing he had on 
him, I felt sure that he was a gentleman’s child. This possibly 
made me still more interested in the child. In mind I found that 
he was more than usually childish, considering his supposed age, 
and I could gain no account from him of his past history. When 
I came to this place I brought him with me, as the surgeon had 
told me that country air and exercise would be more beneficial to 
him than any medical treatment. Great was my surprise to wit- 
ness the delight he exhibited on reaching this, and still more so to 
find that he sali his way about it perfectly. All the domestics, 
and most of the people about the place, had long before left, but I 
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found one person living in a cottage near at hand who had been 
butler to Sir Roland. He at once recognised the boy, though 
greatly altered, as the child of Charles Bertram, who was actually 
staying with his uncle when that uncle was murdered by his own 
father. It is not for us fallible creatures to visit the sins of the 
fathers on the children, and, once convinced who he was, the heir 
to all the property I possessed, had it not been for his father’s 
crime, I bound Peter over to keep the secret of his birth, and to 
enable him to occupy a respectable position in society. My in- 
tentions were frustrated, however, by the boy’s continued illness 
—by his becoming what you have seen, a distorted dwarf, while 
latterly symptoms of insanity have been developed—a complaint 
for which in his case, I fear, there is no cure. I need nore: say 
that I suspect he was your visitor last night. What induced him 
to play so strange a freak, I cannot say. Peter, indeed, who has 
charge of him, declares that he did not leave his room; but old 
Peter is getting into his dotage, or has some motive, which I can- 
not discover, for concealing the acts of his charge. I have told 
you this curious history that you may nof labour under the im- 
pression that the house is haunted.” 

“ As to that, I should think that it would be very good fun if 
it was,” answered Jack, who was rather disappointed at having 
this probable elucidation of the mystery, and not over pleased at 
finding that so great a villain as Charles Bertram had existed in 
the navy. “There is nothing I should so much like as having to 
hunt up a ghost in an old house like this. If he was to be found 
I would find out his hiding-place, I could tell him.” 

“Then you had better try and get an entrance into the old 
tower of Falconcliffe. So persuaded are the people in the neigh- 
bourhood that it is haunted by veritable ghosts, that for many 
years I could not let it, and lately it has been taken by an extra- 
ordinary person, who is not likely to do away with the impression. 
The people fancy him an Alchemist, but probably he merely 
devotes himself with ardour to the study of natural philosophy and 
chemistry. I have never seen him, for he took the place through 
an agent, and, as he evidently shuns all intercourse, I do not feel 
that it would be right to seek him out.” 


IV. 


SEVERAL days passed by, during which the guests at the Hall 
occupied themselves, as people generally do during bad weather, 
at a large country-house supplied with everything calculated to 
afford them amusement. Jack saw no more of the ghost, much to 
his disappointment, and Arthur was happy in the belief that he 
was advancing in the good graces of Miss Bertrand. The weather 
at length clearing up, a hard frost set in, and a party was made up 
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by several of the young men to shoot wild-fowl along the coast. 
Among the most eager were Mr. Simon and Jack; Arthur, 
however, accompanied them for the sake of the scenery, 
They breakfasted by candle-light, and started at an hour which 
enabled them to reach the coast by dawn. It was agreed that 
they were to meet at a cottage on the side of the cliffs some way 
off for luncheon, after which some of the party intended return- 
ing. The more keen sportsmen, among whom were Jack Rush- 
forth and Mr. Simon, proposed remaining to try what could be 
done in the evening. ‘The two latter, with Arthur, pushed on for 
some distance, now climbing the cliffs, now keeping along the 
beach, bringing down a considerable number of wild-fowl, which 
the cold weather had brought from more northern regions. At 
last Mr. Simon, looking at his watch, declared that he thought 
they must have passed the cottage. It was a question whether 
they should go on or turn back. Jack had a couple of biscuits in 
his pocket from the last day’s shooting, and Mr. Simon had 
several, which they pressed on Arthur, Jack saying that he could 
go on very well, till they got back to the Hall, without eating. 

e consequence was, that some of their provisions remained after 
they had taken their frugal luncheon. They went on as before, 
scarcely noting how many miles they had walked, till they saw 
before them on the summit of a lofty headland on the further side 
of a bay an old tower, not a ruin, though grey and lichen covered 
by age. 
ve That must be Falconcliffe,” exclaimed Jack; “ I should so like 
to go and pay it a visit, and walk round the outside, if we cannot 

et in.” 

Mr. Simon had never been there. They agreed to keep to the 
beach; that would probably be their shortest road. They went 
on talking eagerly together, as there were but few birds to be seen 
in that part of the bay. When they got near the old castle, they 
found that there was no path up to it on that side, and that they 
must either go back a considerable distance, or double the head- 
land on which he stood. Jack urged the latter alternative. They 
could get round, it appeared, without difficulty. He, at all events, 
ought to have thought about the tide. They got round the head- 
land and went on as before, every instant expecting to find the 
pathway for which they were in search. 

“We ought not to have ventured round the cape,” suddenly 
exclaimed Mr. Simon, “See, farther on the cliffs are more inac- 
cessible, and the tide is rising rapidly.” 

This was too evident. Jack still thought that they could get 
back the way they had come. They ran for it; but before they 
reached the cape the water was laving the base of the cliffs. The 
wind had risen, and the tide came rolling in with foam-crested 
seas. ‘he only hope they had of saving their lives was to scale 
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the cliffs. This appeared possible in one or two places under the 
castle. They made frantic efforts to accomplish the difficult 
undertaking. Should they get wet, they would, too probably, 
frozen to death. Arthur, more anxious for the safety of his 
younger brother than for his own, endeavoured to assist him, 
though Jack was well able to do without his help, and rather to 
render him aid. Mr. Simon blamed himself for bringing his 
cousin’s young guests into so fearful a position, and would have 
sacrificed his own life to save theirs. They looked seaward. There 
was no help in that direction. Indeed a boat could not have ap- 
proached that part of the coast. Up the cliff they must get or 
die. Jack at last cried out that he saw a place up which he could 
climb. He dashed at it sailor fashion, and got up a dozen feet. 
In vain his companions attempted to follow him till he lowered his 
neck and pocket-handkerchiefs, and brought up a long scarf worn 
by Mr. Simon. With these he got up his brother Arthur. 

“ Hillo! send up the cold fowl, though,” he sung out, as Mr. 
Simon was going to leave them behind. ‘ We may want them 
for supper.” 

He got the birds and Mr. Simon up to the ledge. 

‘‘Now I must take another scramble,” he exclaimed. “If it 
blows hard the sea may catch us here, and we shall freeze at all 
events if we stay.” 

By another desperate attempt Jack got up a dozen feet more, 
and drew up his companions. They were now safe from the sea; 
but to pass a winter’s night on the bare side of a cliff without 
shelter or fire was not a pleasant prospect. Jack said that he might 
try to get up still higher He and his companions scrambled on 
till, by his aid, they were nearly half way up. The danger, if 
they attempted to go higher, was of falling down altogether. 

“Let us shout; some one at the top may hear us,” cried Jack. 
“We must be close under the castle.” 

They shouted for some time in vain. It was getting dark, and 
they were freezing. 

“We must shout again!” exclaimed Jack; “it won’t do to be 
frozen here.” 

He led the ery. This time a voice answered from above. 

“Hold on, and you shall have help,” were the cheering words 
they heard. 

They had to wait a long time. At length a voice from above 
told them to look out for a rope. Jack succeeded in catching it 
and making it fast round Arthur, whom he instructed to lay hold 
of it high above his head, and to press his feet downward against 
the cliff, so as not to swing off. 

“ Now, haul away, lads!—gently, though,” he cried out. He 
sent up Mr. Simon in the same way, and then followed. The 
party stood within a low wall near the edge of the cliff. 


THE TWO GRACES. 
BY FERNAN CABALLERO. 


I, 


THE bells of the beautiful church in the city of Carmona had 
scarcely finished ringing for the Ave Maria at the close of a 
winter's afternoon, when the solemn sounds that called to prayer 
changing to a merry peal, announced the baptism of a new-born 
child. 

A short time after a group of respectable tradespeople came out 
of the church ; the godmother, who carried the baby in her arms, 
was accompanied by a man who threw handfuls of copper coins to 
a crowd of urchins, who demanded with loud cries the halfpence 
that are scrambled for at a christening. 

In about half an hour a woman came out of the church also 
with a baby in her arms, solely accompanied by what seemed an 
old man, dressed in a worn-out uniform, a priest, and a boy. 

In the mean time, the parish priest inscribed in his we 

“To-day, 4th February, 184—, I baptised Maria de Gracia, 
daughter of Josephine Martinez and of Matthew Lopez, master 
carpenter, of this city.” 

nd immediately below, with the same date: 

“T baptised on the same day Maria de Gracia, daughter of 
Doiia Teresa Espinosa de los Monteros and of Don Ramon Vargas 
de Toledo, Knight of Alcantara, ex-colonel of infantry.” 

The group that was accompanied by the clamorous crowd home, 
at once entered the bedroom of the mother, in whose arms the 
godmother laid the child, saying: 

“Take your daughter, she is a Christian, may God give you 
health to bring her up, and may He give her the wit and beauty 
of her mother, that she may be soake the name of Grace that 
has been given to her.” 

The mother received her little daughter, who was a beautiful 
and healthy infant, with a joy that imparted itself to the guests, 
who gathered by the father round a table covered with cakes, 
sweets, and bottles of liqueurs, began to drink with noisy toasts 
the healths of the mother and infant The house, though it con- 
sisted only of a ground-floor, was roomy, and bathed in sunshine; 
its large courtyard was, as they generally are in Carmona, made 
into a flower-garden, where might be seen some choice plants. 

At the side of this house was another small one, which also 
consisted of a ground-floor; its long and narrow yard was gloomy 
and dark owing to the high walls of a convent which stood 
between it and the southern sun, The house was neglected, and 
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did not display the clean whitewashed walls that most houses did 
in that town. Of its forlorn state an ivy had taken advantage, 
loving the shade and having no flowers, which, like merry children, 
might induce it into the sun, it had established itself there and 
taken root, like a revered friend, constant and faithful to the sad 
and gloomy house, multiplying its fresh leaves as a friend mul- 
tiplies his consoling words, and clinging closer and closer as it saw 
it more abandoned and more neglected. 

As the priest and the officer who left the church with the other 
newly-baptised child were about to go into the house, a man 
carrying a little white coffin crossed the entrance. In that little 
coffin no flowers were laid, for there was no one who could place 
them there. The priest who accompanied the old man had arranged 
that the coffin should leave the house as they entered it, in order 
that the mother should not notice the moment, perhaps more 
heart-breaking than death itself, in which the final earthly separa- 
tion is consummated. 

The priest, who was a young man, took the delicate thin little 
baby from the arms of the woman who carried it, and entering 
the little bedroom within the sitting-room, placed it in the arms 
of a lady whose delicate state was increased by previous watching 
and sorrow, caused by the illness and death of the little girl who 
had just been carried away in the white coffin. 

“ Madam,” he said, “here is your daughter, by God’s grace a 
Christian. As her godfather, i have on the name of our 
blessed patroness, ‘ the Virgin of Grace,’ and I have prayed to the 
Lord, who bestows all things, to shower this little angel with 
blessings, for she is sent to console you for the one whom God has 

taken to himself.” 

“ Ah, Don Manuel,” replied the poor mother, “ how can I be 
—— if the child I have lost was the comfort and joy of my 

e ” 

“This one will be so as well,” replied Don Manuel. 

“This death tears out of my heart a love which was its life.” 

“The love you bear this little one will take its place and 
comfort you soon. In a mother’s heart there is room for love for 
each of her children, one does not diminish another’s, but none 
replaces the one whom death destroys.” 

“For God’s sake, Don Manuel, let her be brought to me. I 

wish to say good-by to her.” 
_ _ “Madam, this desire is unreasonable, and does not agree with 
the promise you made me of being resigned.” 

“Oh my God! and I shall see her no more!” exclaimed the 

mother, bursting into uncontrollable weeping. 

“ Yes, lady, yes, you will see her again in that glorious country 
to all alike, where all pure loves are mingled in one. 

The afflicted mother, pressing to her bosom the infant, ex- 
claimed, “ Poor little baby, under what sad auspices you begin 
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your life!” And letting her head fall back on the pillow, a long 
silence ensued, unbroken save by her sobs and sighs. 

Suddenly mingling with these sad sounds were heard the merry 
voices, the songs and shouts, which celebrated im the next house 
the baptism of the daughter born to its owners. 

“Surely this is an insult to sorrow!” exclaimed the colonel, 
whose character, embittered by long misfortunes and reverses, had 
become gloomy and intolerant. 

“That is life. Don Ramon,” replied the priest. “The joy of 
the fortunate, however, cannot have any intention of insulting the 
sorrow of the unfortunate, neither can the tears of the latter intend 
to mock or diminish the joy of the former.” 

“ Don Manuel is right,” sighed the afflicted mother; “it miti- 
gates if it does not console my grief to know that there are some 

rsons cheerful and happy.” 

“ That is kindly said, Dota Teresa,” said the priest. “ To feel 
for the sorrows and rejoice at the happiness of others is fulfilling 
one of those blessed precepts which combines all God’s law, ‘To 
love your neighbour as yourself, ” 

The priest took his leave in a short time after having lavished 
on the afflicted parents all the consolation with which his faith and 
his good heart inspired him, and directly afterwards the servant 
Josephine entered well pleased, to inform her mistress that the 
godfather of the little girl had sent two hams, a dozen fowls, a 
— of peas, twenty-five pounds of chocolate, and a tray of 
cakes. 

“Qh dear!” exclaimed Dofia Teresa, in distress. “ You see, 
Ramon, this is the consequence of accepting Don Manuel’s offer to 
be godfather to the child.” 

“And if I had not accepted it, who would have been god- 
father?” replied the colonel, with a sad and bitter smile. 


Il. 


It would certainly be difficult to find a person in a more isolated 
condition than that in which the colonel was placed. There are 
calamities and misfortunes which are unknown because care is 
taken to conceal them, because they have the modesty of noble 
poverty, which consists, not in being ashamed of it, but in bearing 
it courageously, and without the indignity of extraneous help. 
There are, besides, two very powerful motives for enduring 
poverty well in Spain. One is the few necessaries required and 
the sobriety of its inhabitants, from which springs the independ- 
ence that distinguishes them; and the other is, that in this Catholic 
nation the respect due to poverty has taken root for centurics. 
Probably with time this feeling will wear out, and poverty will be 
despised, as in other countries; but fortunately that day is still 
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distant, above all in the provinces, where old customs are not so 
easily eradicated. 

The colonel was a type of plain simple honesty, without any 
vanity or haughtiness. Morally short-sighted, he distinguished 
what was near him, but could discern nothing at a distance, for 
which reason he often found himself in the course of his arduous 
public career placed in critical and dangerous situations, which 
with a little foresight might have been avoided. 

Without any enthusiasm for his party, for his nature was inca- 
pable of that sentiment, as it wanted the arrogance and ambition 
necessary to calculation and the sensibility and passion of strong 
feeling, he followed the cause of the Pretender, and at the close of 
the struggle exiled himself, without choosing to avail himself of 
the amnesty; on the principle (according to him) that he who has 
done no wrong should not, for convenience sake, implore pardon, 
without considering that when one party yields to its opponent, 
both bearing the same banner, and the result is peace and the 
cessation of bloodshed, patriotism exacts that submission, honour 
sanctions it, and humanity extols it.* 

He took refuge in France, where he soon found himself without 
resources, and determined in his distress to give lessons in the 
Spanish language. He was soon required by a wealthy legitimist 
lady to give lessons to her children. In answer to her questions 
in their first interview, he related with great simplicity such gal- 
lant exploits and patient endurance of hardships done and suffered 
on both sides in that fatal civil war, without boasting of the former 
or exaggerating the latter, that he was annoyed and completely 
silenced when he saw the lady, who was of a most compassionate 
and enthusiastic nature, burst into a flood of tears. His delicacy 
instantly took alarm, lest she should think that in telling his story 
he had harboured the intention of exciting her pity; and certainly 
without meaning it he had done so; but the lady tried in vain to 
alleviate his circumstances; her offers of assistance were repulsed 
with a coldness which plainly indicated that they caused him more 
pain than pleasure, and it took some time before he would accept 
from his well-wisher, even as a loan, the sum necessary to enable 
him to return to his own country. 

When he arrived at his native town, Carmona, he found that his 
father and only brother had died, and that the widow of the latter 
had returned with her children to her birthplace. His brother 
having inherited the entailed property, he found that his portion 
as younger brother consisted of a aol house and two plantations 
of olives. He hastened to sell the best of the two plantations, in 


order to pay his debt, and thus he was reduced to a state of poverty 
akin to want. 


* We do not give our own insignificant opinion on this subject as decisive 
or as an axiom ; it is only the expression of our feelings. 
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The consequence was that, in spite of a compass, as he called his 
conscience, and for want of an experienced pilot to guide him 
through the stormy seas of the present era, he had stranded at last, 
like a weather-beaten vessel, on the same shore which he had once 
left with a favourable wind. “Ah!” he sometimes would say to 
himself, on making the above-named comparison, “in this age the 
compass is useless. What is wanted is a good pilot, and my Toledo 
blade has not served me as such.” 

The colonel had married some years before a lady of a poor but 
noble family, some of whose members had risen high in the navy; 
her only fortune consisted of her virtues, her loving heart, and her 
angelic character. She possessed neither the talent nor inclination 
necessary to influence her husband; but her complete and voluntary 
submission did not spring, as in some persons, from a foolish and 
feigned humility, but from her simple and blind faith in her 
husband’s infallibility. 

The colonel, like all men who have withdrawn themselves hastily 
from active life, had, as it were, buried himself alive, and become 
indifferent to his fate. So apathetic was he, that no steps would 
have been taken as yet to settle what profession his son Ramon 
was to follow, had not maternal solicitude, always active in a 
woman’s heart, induced Doiia Teresa, without her husband’s know- 
ledge, to write to some near relatives of her own, who held high 
places in the Admiralty, asking them to obtain for a grandson of 
one of the heroes of Trafalgar a midshipman’s berth; and as there 
are more persons than is generally believed who interest themselves 
for others and do good, her petition had been granted. 

The mother knew when she took that step that her husband 
would never have consented to her doing so, for he would have 
been confident that his request would be disregarded beforehand ; 
but as matters turned out, he saw the advantage of what had been 
done, and his wife’s good sense forced him to confess that though 
self-abnegation, whatever motive is assigned for it, may be noble 
and grand, no father can extend it to his children without failing 
in his duty towards them. 

Now the fact was that Ramon, though clever, was of a very 
different character to his father. He would not follow a military 
career in any of its branches, but, imbued with the ideas of his 
elder schoollellows, he persisted in going to study at the university, 
for the merry life of the Seville student is the beau ideal of town 
youths. Qn the other hand, his inclination influenced him in the 
choice of a profession which undoubtedly best suited his natural 
abilities. 

As an example of the boy’s sharpness (for at this period he was 
only thirteen years old), we will relate a scene that passed between 
the father “at 4 son, which caused the former to exclaim: 

“ There is no childhood, no youth, in this active, restless, specu- 
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lative age, in which children are born men! Our imaginative 
countrymen made use of the same expression at the time of the 
first empire, when they said that in France boys were born in 
cuirasses,” 

It happened one day the colonel was amusing himself with the 
little girl Grace in the sitting-room. She had just began to learn 
her letters and to answer the first questions of the Catechism, when 
Ramon entered in great excitement, bringing some papers in his 
hand. 

“ Father,” he exclaimed, “here is success, fortune, restoration to 
former honours! How, with such documents in your possession, 
have you delayed so long to claim the position that is yours by 
right, refusing the advantages and salary due to your rank, when 
these papers could procure you almost anything?” ; 

And he laid before the colonel some letters, proclamations, and 
secret orders, which deeply compromised some persons who at that 
time held high offices in the state. 

“Who has given you permission to touch my papers?” asked 
the colonel, abruptly rising from his chair. 

“Let those who wrote these papers only know that they are in 

your possession,” continued the boy, eagerly, “and you may obtain 
“ And tosuch base means,” exclaimed the father, as he snatched 
the papers out of his son’s hands, “ would you have me owe my. 
restoration and advancement, and obliterate my honourable 
services, for a paltry sum of money?” And, with undisguised in-- 
dignation and bitter irony, he added, “ You belong to this age;. 
are interested and can calculate, but my honour, my public 
ife, shall not close with dishonour.” And going out into the yard. 
he lit a match and set fire to the papers he still held in his hand. 

“ Father!” exclaimed Ramon, “ this act is mere folly; there is, 
neither gratitude nor reward for what is unknown.” 

“T know,” replied the colonel, “that it has been said that I am 
a fool; but my son is the only one_who has told it me to my face; 
cultivate that talent, that cunning, the ladder by which at the 
present day riches and honours are reached, but do not expect me 
to furnish you with the first step.” 

“Father, father,” cried Ramond, trying to seize the documents 
that were already burning, “ your life is closing, just as mine is 
beginning.” 

But his father put him aside, with a gesture at once so impe- 
rious and majestic, that he recoiled intimidated. 

“Children may exact every possible sacrifice from their parents, 
save the sacrifice of their honour.” And with these words the 
colonel scattered to the winds the ashes of the documents. 

“ Quixotic ideas, that are out of fashion,” muttered the exas- 


panes boy, entering the sitting-room, and throwing himself inta 
a chair. 
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“ And what is the present fashion, when simple integrity is 
called Quixotic?” said the mother. 

“T do not know, madam, what construction you and my father 
put on honesty,” replied the boy ; “ but I do not think it dishonour- 
able to make use of the means he has in his hands, by which he 
might hold a high position, secure to yourself an annuity, and ob- 
tain an advantageous position for his children, without injuring 
any one; but it is obvious you think it is very just in my father 
° burn the last straw that might save him after setting fire to his 
ships.” 

Your father has done his duty, as he always does, and if he 
does not leave you riches and position, acquire them for yourself; 
but if he does not leave you that most noble heritage of which 
every man is proud—an honourable and spotless name—you will 
not obtain it for youself. Follow always the right road, my son. 
Your father says * Honesty is the best policy.’ ” 

‘Tt does not seem to have been so in this case,” muttered the 
boy. 

a are not always adverse,” reasoned his mother. 

Ramon’s fixed determination not to follow the profession which 
was opened to him caused open warfare between the father, who 
was obstinate, and longed to graft the cross of Alcantara on the 
naval uniform, and the son, who was daring, wilful, and head- 
strong. 

In vain did the gentle peacemaking wife try to reconcile the 
parties. She pointed out to her son, that, in his situation, to 
refuse so advantageous an opportunity as the present one of enter- 
ing a brilliant profession, in which his maternal ancestors had dis- 
tinguished themselves, was far worse than the burning of those 
papers, of which he would not have scrupled to take advantage in 
so base a manner. 

The boy answered, that he detested the sea; that if he was sea- 
sick in a cart, what would he be on board a ship; and, finally, 
that he would rather plough the land than plough the seas. 

When the kind mother repeated these words to her husband, 
enforcing them by the remark that parents have no right to force 
the inclination of their children, the colonel cut short the discus- 
sion with this observation: that in one so young there could be no 
decided inclination in any direction ; that the truth was that his 
son preferred the freedom of a student’s life to the strict discipline 
of a military college; and in his situation there was no choice in 
the matter, for not being able to afford the common necessaries of 
life, he was not likely to have any money to spare for his son’s 
studies. 

A year passed in this manner; the hitherto happy home was 
deprived of all peace by these daily discussions, till death, who 
puts an end to all quarrels, entered the house, and the colonel sank 
quietly into his grave, looking back on all he had done in that 
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life which was fast ebbing from him. He saw nothing that could 
cause him disquiet, sting, or shame; he put full trust in the mercy 
of God, and only thought of his family to bless them, addressing 
these last words to his weeping wife: 

“Do not weep for so short an absence, Teresa, but bring up our 
daughter that she may resemble you, then you will have fulfilled in 
every way a wife’s sweet and noble mission.” 

Don Manuel carried away the fainting Teresa from the bedside 
of the dying man, and took her place there, which he did not 
leave till he had commended the soul of that upright man to God, 
and closed his eyes. The grief of the widow was sad to see, for 
her generous heart had become more deeply, more tenderly attached 
to her husband, as she saw him daily becoming more unhappy, 
dispirited, and sad, as much from moral as physical sufferings. 

Some time after, Don Manuel informed the afflicted widow 
(following the instructions of a rich and charitable marquis, who 
was most deeply interested in the fate of that lady) that this 
gentleman’s late father had bequeathed, in his will, a sum of money, 
to be devoted to the education of a youth situated like Ramon, that 
is, that he should be of good family, though unfortunate, and that 
his mother should be a widow. 

Who cannot tell an untruth in such a cause? So Doiia Teresa 
never suspected that it was to the charity oi a living man, and not 
to the legacy of a dead one, that her son owed his profession. 

Charity is ingenious in finding reasons for her acts, when she 
wishes to ignore them, and often passes over her friend Truth, 
smiling, and with her finger on her lips. 


Ill. 


ERE we proceed, we must introduce to the reader the godfather 
of the little girl, Though individually taking no particular part 
in the events we are about to relate, he figures in them, sometimes 
for good and sometimes for evil. In the former case, always as a 
kind and willing instrument; in the latter, as an innocent accom- 
plice in the wrong that was done. 

Son of the Marquis of San Andrian’s bailiff, Don Manuel was 
so well disposed a boy that the marquis chose him, when very 
young, for the constant companion of his son, a timid and melan- 
choly child, blind from his birth. 

Manuel, therefore, enjoyed the same advantages in education as 
did the heir of his lord. As his conduct continued irreproachable, 
when he attained the proper aye he chose the ecclesiastical career, 
and the marquis paid the expenses of his studies, which he followed 
at Seville. 

His father sent him to stay, while there, at a friend’s house: 
this friend was parish priest of one of the outskirts of Seville. 

2v2 
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This old man lived with his sister and a servant, both aged, and 
they formed the most peaceful and united family imaginable. 

His world was his parish; the greatest events of his life were the 
feasts and festivals held in it; his employment the material care of 
the Church and the poor. He had been fond of study, and had, 
by great patience and by watching his opportunity, collected a 
library of choice books, bound, as may be supposed, in the old- 
fashioned inelegant parchment, in which homely attire a “ Mariana,” 
and a memorandum-book on Padre Larraga’s “ Moral Theology” 
might be seen, staring at each other, and, as it were, shrugging 
their shoulders at the sight of a smart almanac bound in moiré, 
with gilt edges, which lay on the good priest’s table, and had been 
presented to him by a bookseller, a friend of his. As this collection 
was the great delight of its owner and his chief companion, the 
student, following his example, became so wrapped up in the reading 
of these books, that every moment that was not employed in study- 
ing he devoted to reading, and soon surpassed the rector in literary, 
historical, and archxological knowledge. 

In this manner, his time always occupied, his mind always busy, 
he increased in knowledge, and enlarged his understanding with- 
out losing any of his ‘ewe ai or purity of mind, not so much from 
inclination and a sense of duty, as from habit. 

Men who live in the world, who traverse the stormy sea of life, 
with its frightful waves of bad passions, as if covered with an im- 
penetrable cloak, do not believe in such pure lives. 

Those who are least opiniated and obstinate on the subject, 
acknowledge such lives to be possible only when passed in the 
isolation and retirement of the cloister, under the excitement of 
wsthetic devotion produced by a violent reaction, but they declare 
them to be impossible when in contact with the temptations and 
pleasures of the world. 

The constantly renewed discussions on this sad theme, only 
serve to increase our enthusiasm whenever we hear of one of these 
immaculate lives which are so, not only from the total absence of 
vice and of evil passions caused by sacrificing the will, but from 
oe sweet and unchanging habit of being guided by the will of 

This is the greatest proof of one of the most disputed points of 
Christianity. The seat of honour given to the prodigal son—for 
he who knows temptation and resists it, he who while following a 
smooth declivity, sees his danger and turns back, is more deserving 
than he who travels a straight and narrow way, which leads him, 
without any possibility of losing himself, to the goal he desires. 

After his ordination, he returned to his native place with an en- 
riched mind though not an impoverished heart. His old companion, 
the present marquis (for his father was dead), appointed him his 
chaplain, and they continued to live in the same retirement as 


before. 
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And so his simple and quiet life had little variation; he enjoyed 
his studies, took pleasure in amusing and taking care of the help- 
less marquis, fulfilled his parish duties with untiring and scrupu- 
lous zeal, at the same time with a dignity not inspired by any per- 
sonal vanity, but purely by the solemnity of those duties. He 
neither drank nor smoked, for the simple reason that he neither 
liked wine nor cigars. As to beer, he often related how, when the 
doctor once prescribed it for the sister of his friend the rector, the 
sacristan was ordered to buy a bottle, and when it was brought he 
was given some to taste. Seeing he made a wry face, the rector 
asked what he thought of it. 

“ Sir,” he replied, “I think that if there had been beer at the 
Calvary, they would not have given our Lord gall to drink.” 

He could not play at cards, for he had never seen a pack. 
He was frugal, for he had always dined at modest tables or at 
that of the marquis, who was on diet; he always ate of the most 
simple, and the only variety in his uniform abstemiousness was at 
dessert, when he devoured quantities of fruit, the favourite deli- 
cacy of frugal Spaniards. 

In every woman he beheld the pure virgin, the chaste wife, or 
the austere widow, spoken of in Scripture, or by the holy fathers 
of the Church; he knew no medium between these and the 
abandoned woman, as he felt nothing between respect inspired by 
the one, and repulsive contempt towards the other. We are quite 
certain that there are men of the world who will pronounce Don 
Manuel to be a coward, when they read this sketch taken from 
life—in such a manner does the habit of evil confuse people’s 
notions. 

But it is quite certain that Don Manuel without having any claim 
to holiness, but from natural inclination, good principles, good com- 

anions, and good example, had contracted the habit of well- 

oing, which rendered his life almost perfect; though we do not 
suppose it was so in the eyes of God or man, for without being 
particularly humble, he certainly did not think that the perfect 
fulfilment of his duties was at all worthy of praise. 

However, in order to be truthful biographers, and to show that 
there is no one whose nature is so pure or so strengthened as to 
prevent the evil spirit from entering, we shall relate a circum- 
stance of his life in which he stepped on one of its most trea- 
cherous declivities. 

From the time of his arrival, Don Manuel rose at five and went 
to church to say mass, and assist the old priest in his duties, for 
from his childhood he had loved and respected him; he then re- 
turned home, and devoted himself to study till called to breakfast 
with the marquis, which consisted, save when fasting, of an egg 
and cup of chocolate. 

_ The favourite branch of his ecclesiastical profession was preach- 
ing, for which he felt a most decided vocation. This being known, 
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the sermons of a septenary were committed to his charge. He 
fulfilled his mission so admirably that the whole audience, of which 
his poor old father was one, were surprised and moved to tears. 

The authorities, both civil and ecclesiastic, and the principal 
persons of the town, hastened, at the conclusion of the sermon, to 
the sacristy to congratulate him, and proclaim him a second Father 
John of Avila, called the Apostle of Andalucia from the good 
effect produced by his sermons. 

Don Manuel, we have said, was good and sincere, but he was no 
saint. These praises at first flattered him, they intoxicated him, 
and by slow degrees would have filled him with pride, had not the 
old priest, who took note of everything with the quick eye of ex- 
perience, called him one morning as he was entering the sacristy. 

“ Listen, Manuel,” hesaid. “Iam going to tell you an anecdote 
related in the ‘ Life of the Venerable Fray Diego of Cadiz’ On 
one occasion he preached a sermon by which he convinced and 
softened the hearts and exalted the souls of his hearers; he re- 
ceived a most enthusiastic ovation, and was carried to his house 
amidst loud applause and tender benedictions. On reaching it, 
confused and transported, he entered his room and prostrated him- 
self before the crucifix, when he heard these words, placed by God 
" the mouth of the Saviour, ‘ Diego, how well I have preached to- 

With these words the priest left Manuel, confused and covered 
with shame. He who is naturally well disposed and has been well 
taught, needs but little to call him back to the right way. The 
lesson was not lost on him. 

In another place we have had occasion to remark that the most 
distinguishing trait of the rich inhabitants of Carmona was charity. 

Vices and virtues become general or peculiar in towns according 
to the manner in which the latter are practised and the former are 
condemned; therefore charity on a large scale had ceased to be a 
praiseworthy exception in that town, but had become an honour- 
able and admirable habit. 

When the marquis died, his son, as much from his naturally 
kind disposition as from habit, and seeing himself without an heir, 
devoted a great part of his income to relieve the necessitous and 
indigent. As may be supposed, these benefits were bestowed by 
his friend and chaplain, with the prohibition not to let any one 
know who administered them. 

In the afternoon, while the marquis, provided with green 
spectacles, drove out with a relation, Don Manuel went to the 
vicarage to accompany the priest in a walk on the Causeway. 

Soon after his arrival, he made the acquaintance of the colonel 
and his son, little Ramon, who also used to go out walking with 


* It may be easily inferred that this meant that he had preached, like the 
early Apostles, from Divine inspiration. 
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the priest. He took a fancy to the colonel, and his sad and pain- 
ful position touched him deeply. 

He had been able by the aid of the servant to assist them a little 
without the colonel or his wife perceiving it; he had managed so 
that the farmer who held the lease of the olive plantation should 
be raised in the rent, the marquis paying him the difference ; and 
finally through the suggestion of the latter, who took so much 
pleasure in works of charity that they served him as an amuse- 
ment, he had insisted on being godfather to the child in order to 
have a plausible motive to pay all the expenses incidental on such 
an increase in the family. How many are succoured! how many 
are sheltered in weaknesses whether of body or mind! This world 
is a vale of tears, but not an arid desert; there are in it many ever- 

reen oaks that spread their welcome shade over unfruitful ground. 
Birds who sing in it like us do not let us perch always on ruins, 
and sing in mournful strains; let us sing also in the sweet voice of 
praise and thanksgiving under the shade of the holy and noble 
oaks, which predominate with so lofty and stately a grace in the 
woods of Aranjuez la Granja and San Telmo. 


IV. 


Ereut years had passed, and Ramon was on the eve of con- 
cluding his studies. Every summer vacation he had passed with 
his mother and sister, who looked forward to that time, as it 
brought some animation and change to their monotonous exist- 
ence. 

With Ramon, light of heart, came life and movement into the 
house, where the figure of his gentle sister Grace, hovering be- 
tween the couch of a suffering bedridden mother and the cradle of 
a sick and weakly child, appeared like a vestal striving to re- 
kindle a fire fast dying out on the one side, and heaping on fuel 
to encourage a spark on the other, which had barely one to fan. 

And thus had Grace’s short life been spent for her mother, who 
had lost the use of her limbs at the birth’of her last child, after her 
husband’s death. Grace was not beautiful, for the care of invalids, 
combined with the close confinement, morally and physically, does 
not beautify the person, though it may purify the soul. Grace 
was not beautiful, but it would be impossible to find a more 
poetical, interesting, and lovable girl. She was a singular mixture, 
at the early age of thirteen, of maturity and innocence, of reflection 
and sincerity, of docility and decision, of refinement and candour. 
These gifts, which nature had bestowed upon her, had been care- 
fully cultivated by her excellent mother and by their only friend, 
her constant, attentive, and loving godfather. 

His little “sister of charity,” as Ramon always called her, was, 
as he would say, the alabaster lamp which shed its rays on that 
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house, and he would be worth little if he did not change it one 
day into a jet of gas to give light and splendour. “ What splen- 
dour !” modest Grace would answer. “ Bring health and strength 
to our mother and to my darling brother, and leave all splendour 
to the sun.” 

Manolito, who was nearly eight years old, but looked only five 
or six, was delicate and small; his disposition was so timid and sad 
that he had known no childhood but that of helplessness and 
suffering. All the nervous energy of his being was concentrated 
in the passionate love he felt for his sister, who, a mere child her- 
self, supplied under her crippled mother’s direction her place to the 
poor boy. Sometimes she would carry him in her arms and try 
to amuse him by walking up and down in front of the house; 
Grace Lopez, the beautiful and healthy daughter of the carpenter, 
would be returning from her walk leaded with flowers. 

‘¢ How do you do, dry nurse?” she would say. “TI should like 
to hear my mother tell me to take care of my brothers! As if I 
would! For that work she has as nurse the daughter of Aunt 
Blada; it is true my brothers are heavier than yours. Well, he 
isa beauty! He looks like the scythe of death himself; he is not 
worth a pin! I never saw the like; in your house neither flowers 
nor children grow. How dull it is. It is like a living cemetery!” 

“‘ My brother Ramon is strong.and healthy,” Grace would an- 
swer with simplicity. 

“ And you, why you would pass easily through a straw of rye! 
Why does not your mother buy you a crinoline?” 

“ Because she has not money enough, nor do I go out much.” 

When the neighbours heard these and similar dialogues, their 
right judgment and good sense made them come to the defence of 
Grace Vargas, and they would often tell Grace Lopez unwelcome 
truths, praising loudly the poor child she so gratuitously annoyed ; 
in this manner they ultimately acquired the habit of distinguish- 
ing the one from the other by the name of Good Grace and Bad 
Grace. ‘This had exasperated the latter, and one of those violent 
hatreds which germinate in hard hearts had taken root in hers, 

-like weeds which grow spontaneously among stones, and if 
strengthened by envy, becomes implacable, strong, and undying. 

Ramon, unlike his sister, had become a tall, strong, and hand- 

some man. He resembled his father, but true nobility of soul 
united to a military air had given the latter a distinguished gen- 
tlemanly bearing, in which his son was deficient. His manners 
were disagreeable; he never sat down on a chair but threw him- 
self into it, deploring that there were no arm-chairs in the house, 
and declaring that with his first earnings he should buy Havannah 
cigars, and with his next an arm-chair. He would cross his legs, 
and bending his body so as to secure the upper one with both 
hands, but in so graceful an attitude, that, had Phidias seen it, he 
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would undoubtedly have modelled one of those statues full of phy- 
sical and moral perfection (for attitudes are expressive), manly 
beauty and nobility. 

With a total absence of prejudice of rank, which was the basis 
of Ramon’s character, he still preserved a remembrance of the 
Cross of Alcantara, which, like a scared fly, would return and 
buzz continually in his ear. 

This feeling led him to choose as his principal companion 
among his university friends a young man, son of the Marquis of 
Benali, a rich proprietor in a town in the province of Cordova, 
married to the daughter of a grandee of Spain. 

Alfonso, for that was his name, had passed at intervals some 
time at Madrid with his mother, and so had acquired a graceful 
and polished manner which enhanced greatly his natural refine- 
ment and delicacy. This grave and distinguished manner, natural 
to Alfonso, was, in spite of Ramon’s constant raillery, what had 
irresistibly attracted him. 

In the latter years he begged him to accompany him to Car- 
mona to pass the vacation, to which Alfonso consented, as his 
parents were in Paris, where they had gone for further medical 
advice for the marquis, who was suffering from some chronic 
complaint. 

“You might very well come, old chap, with me to Carmona 
this vacation,” one day. 

“Do not call me old chap, nor make use of any such vulgar 
tone of voice; it does not denote the intimacy of friendship, but 
simply ‘ mauvais-ton ;? call me Alfonso as I call you Ramon.” 

“Most noble embryo marquis,” replied Ramon, with a low 
bow, “come and see the ‘ finis,’ which, if it is not the ‘ coronat 
opus’ of my race is its shroud, but don’t think you disgrace your- 
self by entering our vault; on that tomb you will see a cross of 
Alcantara, entailed for many generations from father to son, but 
which will never be seen on my breast, though it is broad enough, 
for the very reason that I do not want anything nang there. 
Prejudices! every one is the child of his own works. Money is 
what my father should have left me, but that good gentleman 
persisted in doing that which has neither guerdon in this life nor 
reward in the next.” 

As he said these words, Ramon remembered the papers his 
father had burned. He then related to Alfonso what had occurred, 
and ended with these words: + 

“So that thanks to my lord and father, who was a good old 
gentleman with few lights, playing the heroic, and to a good lady, 
also with few lights, submissive and clinging to her husband’s 
opinions as a wet glove does to your hand, I find myself now 
finishing my studies not like Jack, Tom, or Harry, in a high 
position with a good salary, but here I am, without favour, or the 
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means of obtaining it, so as to be useful to my family. Judge, 
therefore, of my father’s heroic deed.” 

“Ts it possible, Ramon,” replied Alfonso, “that you can 
condemn that action of your father? What would the world say 
—for it ultimately knows everything—of the measures taken by 
your father had he availed himself of them for his own advance- 
ment?” 

“There you are with your idol public opinion, since the news- 
papers have taken possession of her, and divided her between 
them, no one pays attention to her; it is only when uncorrupted, 
just, upright, and dispassionate, that public opinion has that strong 
moral influence, that solemn voice, which has merited with some 
justice the name of the voice of God; to-day she is a screaming 
parrot, only repeating what she is taught. Do you expect, most 
graceful Alfonso, to escape her mordacity?” 

“ Yes, in giving her no reason for censure, she can only calum- 
niate me.” 

“ You will make yourself a slave,” exclaimed Ramon. 

“ We are all slaves, and if we must be such, I wish to have a 

ood master.” 

“Ah, Alfonso!” replied Ramon, changing his tone, “if Don 
Manuel heard you he would say that the only good master is God, 
and that all the rest are idols. It may be so, for your idol is not 
mine, any more than my father’s is, and I have no intention of 
starving for the sake of folly and exaggerations. I repeat again, 
that your idol, public opinion, since she has changed her grave 
and austere tone to that of frivolity and sarcasm, since her hun- 
dred discordant trumpets sound in untuneful tones, no one pays 
her much attention; your efforts to control her will be useless. 
Can you expect that he who appeals premeditately from truth 
should still expect to continue in her path? Do you expect 
justice from him who emancipates himself from the law of reason, 
and who makes justice a debt of honour from man to man. From 
this hour I foresee you will become the victim of your proud 
desire.” 

“If it be pride,” replied Alfonso, hurt by these words, “ it is a 
noble pride.” 

“A rogue dressed as a gentleman is as much a rogue as the 
dressed convict. Aristocratic pride killed and replaced feudal 
pride, which is buried in its helmet and coat of mail; popular 

ride killed and replaced aristocratic pride, which also lies buried 
in its velvet dresses and powdered wigs; the last, in its turn, will 
be killed by another kind of pride, for as Don Manuel himself 
would say, pride has only one enemy which will kill it, and not 
take its place, and that is Christian humility.” 

“ You remind me,” said Alfonso, smiling, “ however exaggerated 
the term may be, when applied to us students, of what Diogenes 
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said when stamping on Plato’s carpets, ‘I trample on the ostenta- 
tion of Plato; to which the latter replied, ‘ Yes, with another kind 
of ostentation.’” 

“And both, as Don Manuel would say,” added Ramon, laugh- 
ing, “ are children of the same bad father.” 

* Who is this Don Manuel ?” said Alfonso. 

“ He is,” replied Ramon, “the beneficent being whom Provi- 
dence sent to us. My sister and little brother were baptised by 
him; in his arms my poor father died; by his intercession a 
legacy left for the education of some young man was applied to 
me and has paid the expenses of my studies; he procured a place 
of honourable interment for my dead father. If any day I become 
a minister, by my faith, I will make him a bishop.” 

“Ts he any relation to you?” 

“‘ By Adam and Eve.” 

“So much the more meritorious in him.” 

“So much the more gratitude and love we feel towards him.” 


A SPIRITS TALE; OR, AUNT ELLA’S STORY. 


Ir was in the spring of 18—, that I was on a visit to my aunt 
in one of those sequestered little glens in the south of England 
that are apt to strike the stranger as so very beautiful. The house 
indeed was in itself in no way remarkable, except that its pro- 
minent position on the very edge of the cliffs had caused it to be 
called Cliff House, and seemed to place it in remarkable contrast 
with the dull, dark ravine that ran threading its way down 
through masses of underwood, beneath which rolled torpidly one 
of those still but dull and cloudy looking streams that are so 
peculiar to the south of England. Across the river and far off 
amid the trees in the distance reposed the little village of C., its 
white spire ever pointing upwards to heaven, its dotted cottages 
looking like fairy palaces when lit up by the winter sunset. A 
by-road ran winding from my aunt’s house through the ravine, 
and part of the way side by side with the dark river. There was 
nothing indeed to prevent you from tumbling down over the steep 
banks into its turbid waters should the horse you might be driving 
take fright, or you yourself be left to find your way home alone 
along the ravine on a dark night. It was truly a lonely spot, and 
strangers might have wondered how my aunt could ever have 
existed here so many years alone. But Aunt Ella was not as 
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other people. From childhood she had been dreamy, thoughtful, 
spiritual, and unreal (as people stigmatise those that have not their 
eyes clouded with as much of the material dust of the earth as 
they reckon necessary to be carried for a prudent transit through 
life). She was thoughtful, too, with her mind often wandering 
absently for hours together; and had large, vague, shadowy blue 
eyes that seemed to look inwardly, so to express it, and which I, 
as a child, used to consider “uncanny.” Very different was 
Aunt Ella from other people. She saw visions in cloudland, signs 
in the elements, life in dreamings. Never having married (the 
secret of which was hid in her own heart), and living here apart 
from her kindred and life’s common run of small interests, she 
had grown, if possible, even more dreamy in her old age, and I 
do not think any power on earth could have persuaded her to 
embrace again the small round of conventionalities which she had 
thrown for ever from her. People used to pity her, and many 
blamed the life she led—it is so easy to pity and to blame that 
which we do not understand—but I, who prided myself that I 
knew Aunt Ella better, entered with delight into her life, and 
esteemed those the happiest weeks of all which were spent in 
my annual visit to her house. 

What cottages we visited! what wonderful records did we 
glean from the poor around us! we knew the history of every 
one of them, and could have written out all the chronicles of the 
neighbourhood. Then those rambles on the beach, or over the 
face of the cliffs, sitting down to rest ourselves when tired on one 
of the high promontories, and there, with the gentle ebb and flow 
of ocean at our feet, dreaming on whole hours of existence. We 
had, too, many favourite walks, but the best of all was one that 
consisted of a group of weird trees, standing on a small hill, or 
old Roman barrow, and which, being a little apart and somewhat 
raised from the dark dingle I before mentioned, commanded from 
its height a beautiful view of the sea, and could also be seen from 
the windows of the Cliff House. 

There was, of course, a tradition connected with this clump. 
The old people told how many years ago, in the days of their 
fathers, a rich yeoman had died who owned the house that stood 
on the brink of the dark river at the bottom of the ravine of which 
I have before spoken, and at which place there was also a ferry 
that connected the by-road which led through the dingle with the 
hamlet of C. The man’s name was Clarke. He was by tradition 
a rich old miser, and having lived to an advanced age and been 
unhappy in his married life, he had taken the resolution of being 
buried on the summit of the clump overlooking the sea, and far 
away from all his own kindred. ‘They said there was an old man 
alive not many years ago who remembered that funeral. It was 
at midnight, and torches were borne flaring along before the body 
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up the by-road of the dingle, casting their dull red glare on the 
waters beneath them, and the tramp of feet sounding out solemnly 
on the silence of the night. The men moved along like silent 
spectres, the waters ran dark and turbid beneath their feet, falling 
into deeper blackness as the torchlight faded off from them, and 
then, just as the old church clock from over the ferry sounded the 
hour of midnight, the procession wound round from the by-road 
up to the clump of weird trees, whose black arms, stretched for- 
ward in the moonlight, looked ghastly, and as though warning 
men away from burial in what was unhallowed ground, while low 
and faint the night wind struck the ocean, and returned again 
with a distant sob as though of some disturbed spirit that had 
been borne past them. Silently the little group stood at the 
bottom of the hill while the last rites were performed above. 
There were no last words said over the body—no yielding of it up 
to God with the full and free assurance that it should rise again a 
spirit “ clothed upon;” no conquest and no victory over death—but 
merely a grating sound as the coffin touched the earth, a rattling 
of stones and soil falling from above, and then that hasty shovelling 
in and covering over of the poor remains, which speaks so pain- 
fully of unloving hearts and an unlamented end. And this is all 
that is known of Clarke’s Clump! Often have I sat upon its 
summit watching the sea spread out before me in the far distance, 
and listening to the wind creaking against the old branches of the 
weird Scotch firs yet left there, but it was only a few years ago 
that I discovered that Clarke’s Clump had yet another attraction 
for my Aunt Ella, of which I had never dreamt. 

I remember so well the day on which she told me that story. 
It was winter, but winter in its mildest form. A green Christmas 
had quite clothed Clarke’s Clump in verdure, and here and there, 
amidst the tangled brambles and long dank grass, might be seen 
flourishing roots of the ragged robin, one or two pale pink flowers 
making themselves visible over the dead leaves below. I had 
spread my shawl on the summit of the hill, and with my back 
against one of the fir-trees was giving myself up toa reverie, when 
I perceived below me Aunt Ella seated in deep thought beside a 
large clump of hazel, and gazing downwards into the earth as 
though she there saw hidden treasures. I had often before seen 
her stealing away from me round this side of the clump, on which 
the shadows seemed always to lay thickest and the voices from the 
sea to come most low and sorrowfully; but I had never molested 
her before, as I knew she hated to be disturbed when deep in 
thought. Now, however, my curiosity was too great for me, and, 
stealing down towards her, I seated myself gently by her side, and 
with low persuasive words I at last drew from her the measure of 
her thoughts. 


‘ 
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a 
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AUNT ELLA’S STORY. 


Ir is many years since what I am going to relate to you occurred 
tome. It is not every one I could mention it to, for those who 
constantly mix in the society of the world, and yield homage to 
its conventional opinions, are very apt at last to grow of the earth 
earthy, and to scout with ridieule the assertions of those who, 
living purely and alone, apart with Nature, are apt to imbibe 
somewhat of her higher mysteries and spiritualism of dominion. 
Believe me, that it is not idly that we hold communion with the 
elements, that the ocean-voices come to one’s ears as sweetest 
music, and sing to our soul secrets she had else never dreamt of. 
It is not idly that the zephyr floats round us, returning from the 
fields of verdure over which it has passed, often, alas! even amid 
the habitations of shame, of sin, and the abodes of misery—not idly 
that we find ourselves sitting for hours out of doors imbibing 
purely the essence of all Nature’s beautiful things, growing daily 
more spiritualised, more near in presence of that great unfathom- 
able through which we must all assuredly pass, of whose iron 
portal death keeps the key, and sin in this world remains a con- 
queror until then. When we thus commune, the spiritual things 
of Nature sweep over us like the blast on the strings of an Eolian 
harp. We awake beneath their nature, we answer to them “ sweet 
music that we wot not of.” We are, for the spirit of the moment 
at least, one with them! 

It was in just such a mood that I was sitting one evening 
“crooning” over the dying embers of the fire, my feet on the 
fender, my thoughts (as you say my eyes often are) turned inward 
on these mysteries. I was considering the tradition of Clarke’s 
Clump—what could have made it to be desired as a last resting- 

lace ? and whether there remained a curse on the money he had 
id by in his usury? I thought, too, of the dead who reposed 
near him—that old Roman barrow, perhaps the’ tomb of some 
Saxon king, or the last resting-place of his followers. I was won- 
dering if the dust could speak what it would say; if the long 
dead could be still conscious of the roll of the dark river, or the 
breaking in of the ocean on the shingles. 

I was lost in thought. Suddenly a continued rapping as be- 
neath my feet aroused me to attention. I looked up, but was con- 
scious of nothing ; the sound still continued, but now it was more 
like a vibration through me, whilst the shadows shifted and played 
uneasily on the floor; and now and then I could fancy a waving 
in the curtains, and a rapping that seemed to come from different 
parts of the room. I was not alarmed, but my. attention was 
aroused. The lamp on the table appeared to have a circle round 
it of blue light, and my eyelids drooped with a heavy languor. 
My eyesight seemed to fail me. I closed them, and then as though 
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I saw better inwardly, I was conscious of a figure standing beside 
me, and addressing itself to me by my senses—for I am not even now 
aware that it spoke to me. ‘The figure was that of a man between 
thirty and forty; the features were noble, the expression profoundly 
sad. There were marks on his countenance as of one who had led a 
dissipated life, and yet withal the brow was open, and the face 
candid and generous. He told me his name, but I do not think 
myself privileged here to reveal it; and it seemed to me as though 
he was craving some favour from me which he fancied I had it in 
my power to grant. I remember I questioned him mutely of 
this, and he answered to me that I had a “ soothing influence upon 
his trouble,” that, “ ruined, broken-hearted,” he had been led to 
commit suicide by taking poison, and had been buried at night on 
this very spot of Clarke’s Clump, where we are now sitting. 
Again questioning mutely, I asked whether his story was con- 
nected with that of the man’s from whom the Clump is called ; 
but he told me no, that the former was a rich yeoman, he himself, 
ruined in fortune, driven to desperation. 

That his reason for calling upon me was that just above his 
grave had been placed by a poor girl a brown oval jar containing 
ten guineas and a lock of auburn hair, and that he wished me to 
dig for this jar and dispose of the money in good purposes as I 
judged best, breaking the jar itself, as being the medium of guilty 
love. The poor girl he said that placed it there had loved him 
“too well.” She had died a year after him of cold caught on the 
lungs, as it was said, but he knew, of grief. She had put the 
money there to “spite the world,” as she said, by giving him 
money in death, the want of which had driven him from life. The 
long auburn hair was hers. I was to reserve part of it, and wear 
it in a locket; the rest I was to wrap round a little stone, on 
which I was to scratch first a cross, and then replace it where the 
jar had first stood. No one was to be with me when I performed 
this rite towards the dead—no one was to gaze upon these sacred 
tokens of her love. “ Poor spirit,” said my heart to him, “tell me 
of your griefs.” And then he told me, further, how he had been 
born an illegitimate son—his mother in her grief and shame named 
him Jeremiah, saying truly he was sprung from lamentations ;— 
how he had been brought up running wild about the “ great 
house,” and made an amanuensis of to its owner; how when he 
died he left him a large sum of money; and how, young, hand- 
some, neglected, and rich, he had squandered it in riot and mad- 
ness, gambling and false friends, extravagance and women, trust- 
ing to every one. “Is not,” he said, “the list long enough?” 
At last the end came. Ruined, despised, broken-hearted, penni- 
less, it was then that death stared him in the face. No wonder 
that his brain reeled under it. He resolved on taking poison, but 
an hour before he did so he wrote to this poor girl—poor Lucy as 
he called her. It seemed she was with another lover, for poverty, 
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too, had taken hold on her, and the craving for bread, poor wretch ! 
had driven her into that against which her whole soul revolted. 
In his graphic way he told me how she knelt to him (the love she 
was with), and how “he struck her, but he came.” They found the 
door locked, but she knew the window. Her despair when she 
saw his body laid there frightened her lover, and he said to her, 
“ Anything you will.” That he put the body into a tax-cart, and 
they drove headlong together through the dark night till they 
came to Clarke’s Clump—to the clump where he had so often met 
her, the poor Lucy who had loved him so well, and tu 1 her how, 
when fortune smiled upon him, he would build there a temple 
for them both; and now here was death for Hymen! He told 
me, too, how the man dug sullenly, and the girl (she was but 
nineteen) sobbed out a prayer that her mother taught her long 
ago; how when it was finished he took her in his arms, and strode 
down the hill, leaving there the poor suicide to eternal loneliness. 
But, he added, they did not live long together after that; they 
hated each other, and parted the next week. I asked him how his 
disappearance was accounted for, but he said the people broke 
open the door, and when they saw an empty house, a pistol, and a 
bottle labelled “ Ratsbane,” but no body, they thought he had 
absconded; and Lucy, having made her lover take a deep oath 
never to betray the secret after she died, the world forgot all 
about it. More did he tell me, but I have related to you the prin- 
cipal items of his history. He,had chosen Friday as the “ best 
anniversary” when I was to search for the jar containing money, 
and begged me, as his “ pitying angel,” not to fail him. In part- 
ing he blessed me, and wished me farewell. It was only from the 
dead silence that followed that last word that I was recalled once 
more to this dull earth, and my sense of being again alone in the 
room. ‘There was still a dim haze round the lamp, a heat and 
oppressive languor resting on my eyelids, a vibration throughout 
my frame, but the spirit presence itself had passed away from me 
entirely, and I was soon aroused into self-consciousness. 

And now, my dear niece, I have told you my story, not so much 
to gratify your curiosity as because my poor spirit-friend expressed 
a wish that I should transmit it to the world as a warning, he said, 
to others, and I have not your ready gift of writing. 

“But, dear Aunt Ella!” I ws Be “did you not dig for 
the treasure? Is not the locket I even now see suspended around 
your neck a——” 

“Hush!” said my aunt, placing her hand solemnly upon my 
lips. “The dead sleep beneath us. It is with no wish of vain 
talking that I have given you this record which one ‘ passed 
away” has bequeathed to me, but these bequests and our fulfil- 
ment of them should remain ever a sacred compact with the dead 
. and unknown unto worldlings.” 
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THE TOWN FIGHTS BRAVELY AGAINST THE PRINCES AND NOBLES, BUT IT IS 
BETRAYED, AND LOSES THE BATTLE. IT HAS MORE TROUBLES WITH EMPERORS 5 
THERE COMES, HOWEVER, A MAN WHO MAKES THOSE TROUBLES TO BE FOR A 
TIME FORGOTTEN—-HE IS JOHN HUSS. 


On the 23rd of August, 1388, the two hostile armies, being 
fully prepared, met in battle. Manfully did the soldiers serving 
the towns receive the shock of their storming foes, and drive them 
back, their leader slain. This leader was the son of the Count of 
Wirtemberg, and his fall made his troops pause in alarm. But the 
count called out, “ The loss of my son is only the loss of a man;” 
and urged his followers again to the attack. Suddenly new 
help appeared for the nobles in the person of Wolf von Wunnen- 
stein, named from his bright armour, The Shining Wolf. He was at 
enmity with the count; but greater than his hate of him was his 
hate of the towns, and he threw himself into the battle against 
them. Then, too, at the decisive moment, the Count von Henne- 
berg, who commanded a body for the Nurembergers, caused it to 
turn and flee, for which treason he received one thousand florins 
from the Count of Wirtemberg. Thus was it that victory remained 
with the princes, dearly purchased by them. Of Wirtembergers 
six hundred were slain, among whom sixty knights. On the side 
of the towns a thousand dead lay on the field, and the Burgomaster 
of Ulm, retaining their banner in his grasp to the last, covered it 
with his body when life was leaving him. For the time, at least, 
the power of the cities was broken. But the spirit of Nuremberg 
was not broken; for immediately afterwards we find it engaged in 
giving aid to two small towns lying near, that were in the league, 
and for a long time there was war all around us, in which our 
a were engaged. 

uring all this the emperor remained quiet in Bohemia, and 
when entreated to take some decisive step, he answered that he 
feared the fate of the wolf that ran in between two fighting rams, 
and got gored by both. However, when he found the advantage 
to be on the side of the princes, he joined their party, though he 
himself had sanctioned the alliance of the towns against them. He 
then summoned deputies from the princes and the towns to appear 
before him, and desired both to put an end to the league formed 
by each against the other. The deputies from the towns declared 
that they had no power to act as sl wished, nor could 


they advise that the league should be abandoned until a guarantee 
for the safety of the cities should be given. But he persisted, and 


Pronounced their alliance at an end, commanding them to take 
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part in re-establishing peace in the land. Only three towns with 
ours, in the beginning, did as he ordered; and thus, in a measure, 
peace was restored. But for us great were our difficulties with our 
count, whose lands had suffered much damage in the contests 
around our walls, and on us must fall the burden of making good 
his losses. 

Meantime the century drew to an end, and the new one opened 
eventfully for Wenceslaus. On the 30th of August, 1400, he was 
declared in an assembly of the princes to be deposed, and Prince 
Rupert of the Palatinate elected in his stead. But this new 
sovereign was opposed by many, and not without difficulty was he 
crowned at Cologne. His first object was to win the cities to his 
side, among which ours was of the most importance. All asked 
how we should act, and we were ourselves doubtful. Our town 
council could not but recal how, fifty years before, on their too 
quickly deciding in favour of Charles, the commonalty rose in in- 
surrection. Wenceslaus also wrote to them to hold fast by him, 
for that he should soon bring down his opponent, as he was pre- 
paring to meet him in arms. However, they well knew that he 
had anything but a large army at his command. In this state of 
things they behaved with extreme foresight and prudence. First, 
they caused all the privileges granted to them by former emperors 
to be confirmed by esos next, as his affairs seemed proceeding 
favourably, they called an assembly of all the burghers of the 
town, and addressing them as “ Dearest friends”—which they re- 
peated six times in their discourse, showing that their excellencies 
had become wise by experience—they laid the whole matter before 
their fellow-townsmen, brought them to be of their mind, and on 
Candlemas-day the Emperor Rupert was received by them, and 
accepted the homage of the whole of the burghers. The council 
had already entreated Wenceslaus to release them from their oath 
to him, urging on him how the power of circumstances was op- 
pressing them, and offering him a sum of money. Contrary to 
their expectations, he granted their request, would not take their 
money, but desired to have a present of some good Rhenish wine. 
Hence the rhyme among our people: 


To King Rupert the Nurembergers open the door, 
To King Wenceslaus send of wine good store. 


The Bohemian chroniclers tell that his castle in Prague being burnt 
down in his absence, his first question on receiving the tidings was 
whether the cellar containing that wine had escaped all damage. 
The Emperor Rupert was, like his predecessors, often in our 
town; but his reign lasted only ten years; he died soon after he 
had visited us in 1410. Wenceslaus still lived, but was unthought 
of, and his brother, King Sigismund of Hungary, was elected 
emperor. He was at the time occupied in Italy with a war 
against Venice, and not until two years later was he crowned at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle, and after that he confirmed all the privileges of 
our town. If at this period there were no great feuds among the 
princes, it is nevertheless true that the robbing of the lesser nobles 
was, asit had been, the regular order of the day. It is surprising 
how our town escaped from the fangs of the greedy wolves that la 
in ambush all around it. Certain it is that when any of them fell 
into our hands, it went badly with them; for little mercy tempered 
our justice to them, we having never received either justice or 
mercy from them. Our archives still offer the same testimony 
about what went on in this century as they do in the last. De- 
fiances sent to the town-council, declarations of feud on the part 
of certain knights with their helpers, and helpers’ helpers, against 
us, until we paid debts which they asserted were owing to them by 
the emperor. Our council answered boldly that neither for em- 
peror nor empire were they bound, and gave defiance for defiance. 
On one occasion the Emperor Rupert warned the town to be on 
its guard and protect their merchandise, for that certain of his 
knights who had gone with him to Milan had declared they would 
have their pay from us. He added that he was not willingly in 
arrears, but at that moment he could not defray the expenses of 
his army. 

However, let all these things pass. Rupert is dead, Sigismund 
is emperor, and what touches us more nearly than the deeds of 
lawless nobles is that which is now about to take place. On the 
19th of October, 1414, John Huss came to our town on his way 
toConstance. He held here, as he did in all other places where 
he stopped, an open explanation concerning himself, that every one 
might know that, of his own free will, he was going before the 

reat council of the clergy to give an account of his teachings. 
his entry is to be found in one of our old books: 

‘Hither came John Huss on his way to Constance, to answer 
for the faith which he has maintained, does maintain, and will 
maintain to the end, through the help of God. As throughout 
the kingdom of Bohemia he had sent out letters declaring that he 
was going before the council of bishops and archbishops, and that 
before his departure he wished any one who could accuse him of 
error to do so, that he might, with the help of God, reply and 
clear himself, so did he in this imperial free city make his wish to 
the same effect known.” 

In a letter of his from our town, he thus wrote: 

“Thence we came to Nuremberg, and as some merchants had 
got notice of my coming, every street was filled with the people to 
see our party, all asking, ‘ Which is Huss?’ About dinner-time, 
the prior of St. Lawrence sent me a letter in which he wrote that 
he wished to speak with me in private. But I wrote back on his 
letter that he should without fear come to me;—this he did. Then 
was I told that several burghers and some of the clergy desired 
eagerly to speak with me, so I rose at once from table and went to 
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them. Their wish, also, was to confer with me privately. I, 
however, said that I always taught openly, and that who would 
might hear me; whereupon I began in the place where I stood to 
bring forth my arguments for the truth, before the burgomaster 
and all their excellencies of the town-council and some of the clergy, 
and I argued there until the evening. There was a Carthusian 
who disputed sharply enough. But the whole thing displeased 
the clergy of St. Sebald’s, yet was it very pleasing to the people. 
In short, the learned and the burghers of the town were much 
satisfied with me.” 

He is gone. And how stands our town—our father, now, in 
his manhood? With bent head he looks not the soldier; he is 
listening to some whispers from his own heart. A fibre has been 
touched there, the finest in his nature, made as it is to respond 
solely to the spiritual within him, and never before had it vibrated. 
Of what avail are his outward senses now? His eyes behold on 
all sides the towers of the churches that he has built, and the 
glimmer of tapers through their rich windows; his ears receive 
the music of their bells, and the chanting of their priests, and the 
air is heavy with incense if their doors are opened ; but of none of 
these things is he conscious, being awake only to the new sense 
within him. So, after having seen the Bohemian party depart, 
and after having watched them long, he remains lost to all around. 
At last, he rouses himself; now we see in his look something never 
before seen. It is faith in a new life that is there—faith, not in 
the ultimate justice of God to be secured to us by some ceremonial, 
but faith in His ever present justice, if man will but act with 
Him. And man will learn so to act. He goes home that night 
thoughtful, but hopeful. Those who hear John Huss at Constance 
will be struck by the force of truth as he has been, and there will 
be good news for the empire; he will wait with patience. 

It is October, then. Tidings travel slowly, the year dies out, 
and none of importance are brought from Constance ; all are only 
contradictory. And another year comes in and goes on to the hot 
summer-time; then is our town stirred with indignation and 
horror ; Huss has perished at the stake in Constance! The clersy 
condemned him to that death for his heresy, as they called it. In 
vain did he appeal to the emperor, from whom he had a safe- 
conduct. The glare from the flames of his execution is seen bloudy 
red in Bohemia, and men there start up to take fearful vengeance 
for his death. But for us, we stagger back in dread—we cannot 
join in that vengeance—all that was lately so clear and so holy in 
our minds is dark with confusion; justice is farther from men’s 
hearts than ever. What must we do? Turn to the things of life, 
that is an undoubted duty; but we feel also that it is no less an 
undoubted duty never to forget the great hopes that we had. A 
time for them may come! 
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IX. 


THE NECESSITY OF SELF-PRESERVATION COMPELS THE TOWN TO TURN FROM 
SPIRITUAL TO WORLDLY THINGS. SUCCESS MAKES IT PROUD. 


THE town was soon again forced to be busy in its purpose of 
maintaining its present rights, whilst it also nourished the idea of 
enlarging them in the future. Count Frederic, of the house of 
Hohenzollern, our town count, as he was entitled, was by the 
Emperor Sigismund made prime elector of the mark of Branden- 
burg, for which dignity he paid a large sum, obtained by the sale 
to some of our burghers of a part of his castle or fortress and of 
many possessions in and around the town. While he was settling 
his affairs in Brandenburg, his enemy, Duke Louis of Bavaria, 
attacked his castle here, set fire to it, and burnt it down, although 
on that night there was heavy rain. Now, it was said that he had 
begged our town council to be still, for he would do both them 
and himself a service if they only kept quiet, ridding them of a 
troublesome neighbour. The count complained that none of the 
burghers had done anything to prevent the destruction of his 
castle, and he had even heard that there were festivities held in 
the council-house that very night. Whether that were so or not, 
cannot now be known; enough, the castle lay in ashes. Our town 
count Hans was the last who resided in it, and it is said he died of 
vexation on its destruction. His successor was too busy in Bran- 
denburg, of which he was margrave, to have time to rebuild it, 
and therefore he determined, being in want of money, to sell what 
yet remained to him in Nuremberg. With the permission of the 
emperor the town bought his possessions; but yet in the close of 
the deed drawn up between the two parties he reserved some un- 
defined rights, spiritual and temporal, for his heirs and descendants. 
This reservation was, as will be seen, the source of many conten- 
tions, that lasted long. But at the moment the town believed that 
for the large sum given it had obtained great advantages; lands all 
around it had gained, and was now able to extend and strengthen 
itself on the north. Best of all, it had got rid of its covetous 
neighbour—at least, he now no longer sat as it were on their back 
ready to curb their every movement, yet had he been so cunning 
in his treaty as to leave himself reasons for meddling with them 
when he pleased. However, at the first both parties were too 
much occupied to enter into any petty strifes. War had broken 
out in the empire, and raged with all its horrors. The year fol- 
lowing the death of Huss, that of his friend Jerome of Prague took 
place at Constance under circumstances of equal barbarity. This, 
so far from daunting the Hussites, filled them with a firmer deter- 
mination to take bloody retribution. All was terror and confusion 
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in Bohemia when Wenceslaus died, and his brother, the Emperor 
Sigismund, then absent in the Turkish war, inherited his kingdom. 
On his return he called on the armies of the empire to support him 
against his own subjects in a crusade sanctioned by the Pope; but 
the Germans fled with panic terror at the sight of the Hussites. 
They then poured out of Bohemia into Saxony, Franconia, and 
Bavaria, drawing near our city. We armed all our people, made 
them swear each one to be obedient to his captain, and received 
within our walls crowds of the distressed peasantry, whom we had 
to feed at the risk of being ourselves starved should we have to 
undergo a siege. Now did our town council show their prudence. 
They went forth, met the leaders of the Hussites, came to an 
understanding with them, and for twelve thousand florins pur- 
chased the retreat of their army. 

Again Sigismund got together an army ninety thousand strong, 
but nothing could it effect against the death-despising Hussites; 
and convinced that by force to prevail against them was impos- 
sible, a council was summoned at Basle, and terms of peace offered 
and accepted. What suffering, wretchedness, and bloodshed, might 
have been spared had this step been taken sooner! During this 
time of tumult and fear our town was honoured by an extraordi- 
nary privilege, that of having charge of the regalia of the empire, 
the state jewels, and holiest relics, the Pope having permitted them 
to be brought hither. Sigmund Stromer and Sebald Pfinzing 
were sent to Hungary to receive them, which they did in the 
greatest secresy, not more than six persons knowing of the same. 
The driver of their waggon thought that he was bringing fish, 
until he was about half a mile from Nuremberg; then he was told 
how he had been honoured. Whereupon he got down from his 
horse, and, kneeling piously, he expressed his veneration for the 
sacred things that had been entrusted to him. Then a great day 
of rejoicing was held. The condemned were pardoned; prisoners 
were set free ; all the clergy and the different brotherhoods set out 
in procession ; the town council and all the burghers followed; 
then men and women in regular order, until, far beyond the gate 
of the town, they came to the carriage with the sacred things and 
the jewels. Before and behind the carriage were two boys clad as 
angels, with lighted wax tapers in their hands. A deed declared, 
first, that the town was to take charge of the regalia and relics, and 
that no future emperor was to remove them from hence; second, 
that yearly, Good Friday being past, they should for fourteen days 
be openly shown to the people; third, no priest, except at that 
solemn time, should have anything to do with them, or any power 
over them; fourth, if troubles should arise and the town be in 
danger, the town council must remove them to Pilsen or Eln- 
bogen; fifth, during the fourteen days of showing the relics, there 
should be a fair held. The town council paid the emperor for this 
one thousand florins. 
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The relics regarded by so many thousands with pious awe were: 
The spear by which the side of Christ had been pierced; a nail by 
which one of his hands had been nailed to the cross, and a piece of 
the cross; a piece of the table-cloth on which he ate the last supper ; 
a piece of the napkin with which he wiped the feet of the dis- 
ciples; five thorns out of the crown of thorns; a piece of the 
manger in which Jesus was laid; an arm of St. Anna, a tooth of 
John the Baptist, a piece of the coat. of St. John; some rings of 
three different chains with which St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
John were bound in prison. The regalia were, the imperial crown, 

lobe, sceptre; the swords of Charlemagne and St. Maurice; 
harlemagne’s ring, spurs, two bracelets, and two girdles. ‘Then 
there were the imperial robes of rich velvet, and silk wrought 
with gold, pearls, and diamonds; the dalmatica, the alba, the 
stola, the paliium. On the first public showing of the relies 
a great many princes and lords, both of the clergy and the laity, 
were invited to the town. It was also made known that 
those who came to see them should have a part in the indul- 
gences granted formerly by Pope Clement, Pope Innocent, and 
Pope Martin. 
hat! and have their excellencies already forgotten John Huss 
and his powerful words against papal indulgences? No! They 
have not forgotten them; but this is not the time to remember 
them to any useful purpose. There is danger within and all around 
our town; still must it fight for existence. The town councillors 
whisper among themselves: “ The clergy hope to strengthen their 
power through the superstition of the people in teaching them to 
venerate these relics) We know not how that may be—the 
effect may be contrary to their wish—but this we do know, 
the trade of our town will gain by the great fair. Let us, then, 
for the present be quiet.” And, in truth, there was now in a 
manner peace in the empire. ‘The great tempest had raged itself 
out, and we were able to busy ourselves with what was best for 
us at home. Certainly the smaller robbers, like the hornets about 
a noble steed, continued to teaze us, but they were easily brushed 
away; yet we had now and then a more serious tussle with them. 
One of the greatest of these was with the knights of Waldenfels 
and their numerous helpers. Good words were of no avail, and 
we sent out, at last, a regular army against them, and took 
several of their castles, which we destroyed. In besieging one of 
these, we for the first time made use of a cannon. This was in the 
infancy of such engines of destruction, for the besiegers had to lay 
on it four or five large trees to lessen the great shock of its recoil. 
But they were obliged to abandon the siege on account of want of 
ogy a great frost, and the obstinate defence of the besieged. 
he city then offered two thousand florins to any who would 
bring in the two knights of Waldenfels alive, and one thousand for 
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either one or the other dead. In the following summer, however, 
peace was made with them through the intercession of a noble. 

Now was the Emperor Sigismund dead, and after him Albert of 
Austria reigned for a short period. Then succeeded Duke Frederic 
of Austria as the Emperor Frederic III. Immediately after his 
accession, our town council sent ambassadors to Vienna to wish 
him all happiness, and to have the privileges of the town confirmed. 
In the same year he visited us, and was received with great honour 
and solemnity. Before the pious emperor went to his castle, he 
got down from his horse at St. Sebald’s Church, went in, and 
prayed at the altar. The priest, after reading the collect for the 
day, took a handful of flax and tow, kindled it, and let it burn 
out, then cried, with a loud voice, “ Potentissime rex, sic transit 
gloria mundi.” ‘This emperor meant to do well, yet he did much 
ill, in that he reigned long, and was too weak in repressing the 
turbulent. The weal—that is, the health and the wealth of states 
—is caused by peace and a well-ordered government, under which 
none are oppressed. Then can the burgher enjoy the fruits of his 
industry and his ability. Such enjoyment we had, but it was 
momentary. Soon had we to prepare to meet the storm which 
threatened to break over our town. So many years had not passed 
since the war of the cities against the princes that we should have 
forgotten it. Though they had then failed, yet were they not 
subducd nor brought under the yoke. Nay, many of them were 
now richer and more powerful than before. Among these was our 
town, and it was not slow in making its riches openly known to 
the world. This was more particularly the case at a great tournay 
held by our young city patricians on the marriage of one of them. 
Thirty helmets strong they came into the lists, each having an 
armour-bearer, a lance-bearer, and two footmen in his livery. The 
bride gave three jewels as prizes. The nobles in their castles could 
not bear that town nobles, whom they held as unworthy to stand 
by their side, should have these knightly customs; therefore was 
all this regarded with dislike and envy. There was a low grow!l- 
ing of distant thunder all around us. The Margrave of Branden- 
burg, who wished still to have power over us as our town count, 
armed; the nobles armed, and we did the same, and called on our 
allies to do the same, for that a tempest was gathering, though we 
knew not yet on what side it would burst. About this time also 
the Hussites began again to stir, and several princes summoned 
their troops. e deputies from the towns, on their part, held an 
assembly at Ulm. 

As it seemed probable that Nuremberg would be first attacked, 
it was agreed that in such a case four of the cities should send us 
one hundred horsemen each. We found some knights ready to 
enter our service, and to place their castles at our disposal. One 
of these, Heinrich von Plauen, we did afterwards take into our 
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pay as our general. Necessary was it for us to be prepared for 
every event, as men were continually asking, What could be meant 
by the constant increase of the troops of the Margrave of Branden- 
burg, Albert, called the German Achilles? If we had given him 
any cause of offence, we should have been glad to find some peace- 
tone of coming to an accommodation with him. But as we 
could not learn what our offence was, we could not discover how 
to remedy it. Useless it would have been to appeal to the emperor. 
His influence was despised, and he was, besides, too much occupied 
in securing his own small inheritance to be able to attend to the 
affairs of the empire. Again must our town assert itself, and 
maintain its freedom and independence, and worthily did it do so. 

To kindle the flame of war but a slight cause was needed, and 
this the margrave soon found. A certain knight whom we had 
taken into our pay, and whose estate lay in our neighbourhood—he 
pretending still to the rights of our city count—he claimed as his 
feudatory and subject, and commanded us to give him up. When 
their excellencies refused to obey him in this matter, he complained 
before the assembly of princes that the town of Nuremberg had 
treated him with contempt, that it was unbecoming for it to have 
free knights and barons of the empire in its service, and that it had 
injured him in his rights over three cloisters in the town, as also 
in the purchase treaty concerning his castle. Many of the princes 
desired to have things amicably settled, and four times were day 
and place appointed for that purpose, but still the margrave failed 
tocome. ‘Then was it seen by all that he did not mean that the 
matter should be brought to an accommodation. 


X. 


TO PUNISH ITS PRIDE THE TOWN HAS FOUND A MALIGNANT FOE; BUTITIS AT 
LAST SUCCESSFUL AGAINST HIM BY VALOUR AND PRUDENCE. 


THEIR excellencies of the town council received a hint from 
some of the princes that the margrave, in his efforts to drive us 
to extremities, was only aiming at getting money from us. They 
declared themselves ready to do what was reasonable in that way, 
if thus they could avert the calamity of war. Commissioners were 
then appointed to examine into the margrave’s claims. First, he 
said that he had been compelled to make preparations against us, 
which had cost him for food, drink, fodder, and arms, sixty thousand 
florins; then, he owed his Bohemian soldiers forty thousand florins, 
and he needed for himself twenty thousand; so that if we would 
pay him one hundred and twenty thousand, and give up that knight 
in our service whom he claimed, he might make peace with us. 

Now it was clear, after such a proposal as this, that peace was 
not what he wished, for he could not suppose we would agree to 
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such terms as those ; so, for war we prepared, with all the vigour 
possible. Under our general acted the Knight Kunz von Kau- 
fingen, a traitor to us as he proved, and afterwards famous for 
stealing the two young Saxon princes. The strictest order was 
kept within the town. Bodies of cannoniers and arequebusiers 
were placed at every gate. For each of the six great towers on 
our walls six persons were appointed, who took it in turn during 
the six days of the week to be masters of the watch. Our whole 
number of fighting men was about five thousand, and the mar- 
grave, with the help of his friends the Margrave of Hesse, Duke 
William of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Bishop of 
Bamberg, brought against us two thousand horse and six thousand 
foot. Before commencing the attack he sent us a letter, declaring 
his grievances, and that on his princely honour he would be our 
foe till we had made them good; and therefore he defied us. 
This missive was sent wrapped in a piece of stuff, and, to express 
his contempt, tied with a band of straw. To this we returned him 
a suitable answer, declaring that he would be the cause himself of 
all the damage that might fall on the princes, his allies, and on his 
followers. Out of respect for his rank, our letter was properly 
bound with green silk. We received his messenger honourably, 
but ours was grievously mishandled, beaten, and his horse stolen. 

We had little support outside the town, although as friends we 
had the Dukes Louis and Albert of Bavaria, the Knight of Pars- 
burg, and three-and-thirty Swabian cities. On the other hand, the 
number of our foes increased daily, until the margrave could 
count as his allies four-and-twenty princes, some of them bishops, 
forty-one counts, forty-three barons, and eight towns. Soon, far 
and wide all around us, scores of villages lay in ashes, and the 
enemy kept drawing nearer, bringing ruin to our gates. Many 
sallies did our people make, often gaining the advantage. Twice 
did the Dukes of Bavaria, during the cruel devastation that was 
going on, endeavour to act as mediators; but all terms proposed 
were so contrary to the interests of the town that they could not 
be entertained, and the burning and slaying around us went on 
worse than before. Again the princes tried to bring about peace, 
and a day was appointed for a meeting at Heidelberg. There the 
Margrave Albert appeared in person, with Duke Albert of Austria 
and others, and the Bishops of Augsburg, Worms, and Spires; on 
our side were deputies from Augsburg, Ulm, Basle, Strasburg, 
Spires, Worms, Mayence, and Cologne. It was proposed at first 
to discuss the matter privately, but we rejected that, and would 
have all carried on openly. However, the meeting came to nothing. 
There were the old complaints from the margrave, more demands 
for money; and the assembly broke up, with the conviction that 
no standing-ground for peace was yet to be found. 

Now the encounters in the field became more serious, for they 
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Jhad as vet been only indecisive fights, attended by plundering and 
burning. In our neighbourhood we had some fine fish-ponds. 
The margrave insultingly invited us to come out and fish with 
him, and help him to eat the fish. The challenge was boldly 
accepted, and bloody was that day for him. He fled before us, 
and many of his chivalry were slain. We took eighty nobles 
prisoners, brought into the town many horses, much armour and 
arms, and the waggon with the fish that our foes had prepared for 
themselves. In our Lady’s Church we had three banners to hang 
up—two of the margrave’s, and one Bavarian. Our word on that 
day was, “ Nuremberg! and our Lady!” ‘The war might then 
have been ended, but for the treachery of Kunz von Kaufingen; 
he took the margrave prisoner, but was persuaded to let him go 
free. This he confessed before his execution for stealing the Saxon 
rinces. 

After this the Swabian towns stirred themselves, and sent us six 
hundred horse; we sent out one hundred to meet them, but the 
margrave was on the alert, and with eight hundred encountered 
them and us. He came upon us before we could get into order of 
battle, and that day we had the worst of it, yet he afterwards de- 
clared that “the Nurembergers were hardy and bold, and fought 
then with knightly spirit.” Now, we also took one thousand 
Swiss into our pay. These, on their way to us, he endeavoured to 
meet, but failed; they came safely to the town. Some weeks 
later we put ourselves in battle array, came out «ud offered him to 
fight, but he did not accept our challenge, remaining yet longer 
on the watch. At length we brought him to the encounter, and again 
he and his chivalry fled before us, leaving us a rich booty. This 
was our last fight, and well has it been described by one of our 
master-singers—so well, that one cannot but suppose that he had 
witnessed what he sang. 

War had lasted without interruption for a year. The mar- 
grave was now convinced that his foe had become his superior in 
the open field, and was thus taught to wish for peace. By the 
desire of the emperor the causes of the strife were to be laid before 
his judgment-seat, that peace might be re-established, and at length 
it was. 

What had the margrave gained? Merely a sum of money ; 
for we were induced to pay him some part of the demand. But 
what had the city gained? It had measured itself with the most 
famous warrior of the day, and had come victorious out of the 
perilous conflict. That it had taken up the glove thrown down to 
it, showed its consciousness of what it was, and its trust in itself. 
Whence did this arise? Plainly from the union now existing 
between the council and the burghers—the whole of the com- 
monalty. Every man was ready to make any sacrifice for the 
good of the whole. The thought that now nothing less was at 
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stake than the independence of the town, had taken mighty hold 
on the hearts of all young and old, high and low, and kindled 
their spirits for the battle. So let the margrave go with his 
twenty-five thousand florins; he has learnt that the foe whom he 
attacked is a match for him. Never more will he be hostile, but 
friendly. Honour, then, again to our town—our father!—it is 
proceeding on the right way. Now did we pay our captains and 
our Swiss. To the former we gave rich gifts; the latter we newly 
clad in white and red, and all departed well pleased, declaring that 
when we again wanted a thousand of them we should have ten 
thousand. 

We might truiy have advanced far on the road that we loved to 
walk on—that of order, industry, art—could we have made peace 
of long continuance. That was not possible in our land in those 
times. Still we did much in this century, though noble robbers, 
great and small, renewed their deeds around us after the interval 
caused by the war on a larger scale than theirs. In consequence 
of the taking of Constantinople in the year 1453, the knowledge 
hitherto confined to the Greeks was spread abroad by their dis- 
persion in search of a refuge from the Turk. To us it reached, 
bringing not only classic lore, but rousing as it were a second 
birth of architecture and of the arts. Science, too, unfolded 
rapidly among us, and we became famous for the making of 
mathematical and astronomical instruments and globes. In the 

eat discoveries afterwards made in what was then called the 

ew World we took a part through our renowned navigator, 
Martin Behaim, who landed in Brazil, and explored the straits 
which have since been called Magellen’s. Printing also, then 
first enabled men to scatter as seed for future growth all the learn- 
ing that they acquired. We were among the first to see how 
useful it might be to humanity, and caused the Nuremberg Book 
of Laws to be printed. But all that we did to keep pace with 
the advancing age was done amidst sounds discordant to us. Most 
discordant of these were calls loudly made by the Pope’s legate to 
purchase indulgences, that he might have money to undertake a 
crusade against the Turks. Our money we were forced to spend 
in making preparations for war at home, because of the feuds of 
the princes and nobles around us. We meant to be neutral, but 
must be ready to fight, for we knew not the moment when we 
should have either to take a side or to defend ourselves. Many 
are the ballads that remain to us of these times concering heroes 
like the Eppela Galla of the last century, for our poets were now 
more numerous than formerly, _ 
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XI. 


THE NOBLE AND KNIGHTLY BAD NEIGHBOURS STILL ANNOY THE TOWN; BUT AT 
LENGTH AN EMPEROR APPEARS WHO IS DETERMINED TO PUT THEM DOWN. 


In the year 1469, an event occurred in the town more suited to 
become the theme of a tragedy than of a ballad. This was the 
public execution of Nicholas Muffel, a man esteemed among our 
first and most respected burghers. He had gone through every 
grade in our council; had been, as our burgomaster, deputed to be 
—" at the coronation in Rome of the Emperor Frederic. At 
ength he reached the highest post in the government of our city, 
that of treasurer. Soon after, he was accused of being unfaithful 
to his trust concerning the money, and, what was worse, to his 
oath never to reveal what passed in the secret sittings of the town 
councillors. Certain it is that a bag of one thousand florins was 
missing in the treasure chamber. On that he was arrested and 
imprisoned, and a report spread among the burghers that he had 

rivate and treacherous dealings with the Margrave of Branden- 
urg, our former foe, and always a suspected friend after the 
ce. There was nothing to confirm this report, and it was pro- 
bly given out solely to excuse the acts of the councillors, man 
of whom were enemies to Muffel, and bent on his ruin, although 
he was liked by the people, and although many noble persons, 
among others the margrave himself, petitioned for his pardon. 
Alas! that while pity and love would withdraw the bandage from 
the eyes of justice, and show the suffering and horror that attend 
her, hate, envy, and revenge draw it closer and shut them out. 
Muffel, after having been put to the torture to force confession 
from him—a confession afterwards retracted by him—was exe- 
cuted. His body hung three days on the gallows before the hall 
of judgment, guarded all the time by twelve mounted lancers. 
After having been for some time interred at a distance, it was per- 
mitted to be buried in St. Sebald’s churchyard. He left six sons 
and two daughters. The youngest of his sons became subsequently 
one of the town council. 

In this dark affair, it is difficult to say whether their excel- 
lencies, the town council, acted purely and honourably ; or whether 
they only took advantage of the letter of the law to get rid of one 
of their number whom they feared. Of justice, how little could 
they know at ihat time!—a time when, in a wild attempt to 
supply the want of legal justice, men had established the secret 
tribunal of Westphalia, with its sudden and frightful executions 
of judgments mysteriously given. Even our town more than 
once received citations in its name, and had to appeal to the 
emperor against it, as our archives show. But towards the close 
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of this century its power began to decline, as they also show by 
facts similar to the following: 

“ Anno 1478. Ulrich von Uttenreuth, who had attacked the 
freedom of Nuremberg, and in contempt of the imperial decree 
against the Westphalian tribunal, had by it condemned Herman 
Hildebrand, was imprisoned here, and had both his eyes put out.” 

“ Anno 1480. Cunz von Mohrsdorf was here executed as a 
highway robber, and because he had used the Westphalian judg- 
ment and condemnation against certain Nurembergers. We had 
no headsman at that time, and had to borrow one from Weissen- 
burg, who struck him with the axe eight or nine times.” 

I turn gladly from this, although I turn to a death. In August, 
1493, the Emperor Frederic died, after having reigned fifty-four 
years! He was succeeded by his son Maximilian I, who had 
some years before been chosen to succeed him, and had already in 
great pomp visited our town. His first cares were directed to 
peace, for the internal security of the empire, by putting an end to 
the fist-right, the club-law, by which our land had been so long 
disgraced—was yet longer disgraced, so difficult was the task our 
new emperor set himself. With the best will he subscribed a 
peace at Worms, but the robber nobies were hard to bind, and 
only after many renewed efforts could they be held in any kind of 
subjection. Even in the year following the emperor’s accession 
did the Margrave Frederic of Brandenburg involve us in strife 
by his endeavours to make good some of the old claims of his 
family against us. Hardly was this contest settled without blood- 
shed, when the knights around us made every road to the town 
unsafe. One of the worst of these was Scholt von Rothenberg. 
His followers fell on one of our town council, forced him to lay 
his right hand on a block, cut it off at a stroke, then putting it in 
his bosom, told him scoffingly to carry it to their excellencies. 
This knightly personage so carried on his work of plunder and 
slaughter, and had so many aiders and abettors, that we prepared 
to arm, and called on the Swabian towns in our league to give us 
help. Now Maximilian favoured the cities, for he saw how by 
their union he would have a great power in the state to repress 
disorders. Knowing this, our opponents were at that time more 
readily brought to a compromise. 

Before the century ended he sent forth a decree by which the 
Jews were for ever banished from our city. Of the justice or the 
injustice of the complaints made against them, I cannot decide, 
but on those complaints the emperor’s mandate was founded./ It 
is certain that by their great increase the freedom of the burghers 
might have been endangered. The town council were in the 
right in guarding against that, and this race, which from the very 
foundation of our walls had been amongst us, was to be expelled 
from them and from our territories as long as we should possess a 
name and a government. ‘Time was allotted the Jews for their 
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removal and for the disposal of their goods and their possessions, 
and when they had departed, their excellencies established banks 
for the change of money and for lending it on very low interest to 
any of the burghers who required it for the prosecution of their 
trade. 
And now have we entered on the sixteenth century, which is to 
rove more eventful than we anticipated when on St. Simon and 
t. Jude’s Day, in the year 1500, we received the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in great pomp and rejoicing. He stayed with us fourteen 
days. During his whole reign his labours were directed to the one 

urpose of peace, but they brought him to obtain it into the 

loody field of war. He may, however, be said to have succeeded 
in that work in which all his predecessors had failed, for the time 
favoured him. The discovery of gunpowder was changing the 
whole art and practice of war. The walls and towers around a 
castle could no longer protect it against stones and iron balls 
launched from a distance by cannon. 

The victories of the Swiss over cavalry long used to war, had 
shown men the weight and strength of well organised infantry. 
But to have such foot-soldiers as the Swiss money must be ah ; 
the continued and ever-increasing expense of wars tended, there- 
fore, to shorten them. Certain it is, that the condition of things 
which had so long existed could not at once be changed; impos- 
sible as it was for the will of the emperor to subdue the pride 
and covetousness of the princes, ever ready to be shown against 
the towns, and the licence and cruelty of the lower nobles watch- 
ing for every opportunity to attack the burghers. A war, how- 
ever, on a larger scale than that in which we had hitherto been 
engaged, now occupied us for some time. It concerned the in- 
heritance of Bavaria, which was in dispute between the prince- 
palatine and a duke of the Bavarian house. The former bringing 
an army of ten thousand Bohemians to maintain his cause, the 
emperor was compelled to take the field against them, on account 
of the ravages they were committing in the empire. We instantly 
joined him with every soldier that we could spare without leaving 
the town entirely defenceless. At the battle near Regensburg our 
people behaved so well, that after it, three of our captains received 
from Maximilian the honour of knighthood. In many other 
notable actions, and in the taking of several places, did we act 
with the imperial troops to our credit, and in the end to our ad- 
vantage. When the war concluded favourably for the Bavarians, 
our importance and our power were increased, in reward for our 
service, by a portion of the lands of the palatine, and many villages, 
strongholds, and cloisters, conveyed by an imperial act, duly docu- 
mented, to the town-council of Nuremberg, which, without loss 
of time, secured its authority over its conquests. Not, however, 
undisputed did we maintain it, though we did maintain it. 

Our last feud with the famous robber chivalry may be passed 
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over as resembling too many that for centuries had made the jour- 
neys of our merchants to the fairs at Frankfort-on-the-Maine and 
Leipzig dangerous to them, but the name of the robber in the year 
1512 has become famous,—he was Giz von Berlichengen. A 
company of our people coming from the Leipzig fair was fallen on 
by him, robbed of eight thousand florins, and thirty-one of them 
carried off and imprisoned. The emperor had effected so much 
for acts of violence like this, that had formerly escaped uncen- 
sured, that Giz and his helpers were condemned to pay a fine of 
fourteen thousand florins. His friends among the princes and 
bishops raised for him seven thousand florins, and he himself gave 
two thousand towards the fine. Maximilian, to whom Germany 
was much indebted, died in January, 1519. 


THE FAIRIES’ TARN. 


Lochan Uaine, or “the little green loch,” so called from the coloured mosses 
which grow at the bottom, said to be some dyes belonging to the fairies, and 
thrown away by them in a rage, lies in a small hollow on the side of Ben Glass, 
which runs out into Loch Lomond, and has then the name of Firkin Point; it 


separates Camsnaglash Bay from Firkin Bay, and is about halfway between Luss 
and Tarbet. 


Axove the “Queen of Scottish Lochs,” 
Below Ben Glass’ most lofty rocks, 
Unchanged by age’s rudest shocks, 

Calm lies the Fairies’ Tarn. 


Set in the heather’s purple glow, 

Where silv’ry tiny birches grow, 

Where bracken waves, and burnies flow, 
Calm lies the Fairies’ Tarn. 

With rocky sides thick draped with green, 

And broken rainbows scarcely seen 

Beneath the smooth and glistening sheen, 
Calm lies the Fairies’ Tarn. 


When nought is heard but the moorcock’s flight, 
Whirring his way on pinions light, 
And summer suns glare hotly bright, 
Calm lies the Fairies’ Tarn. 
When floats the clear round moon on high, 
And countless stars adorn the sky, 
And night birds shriek their ghostly cry, 
Calm lies the Fairies’ Tarn. 


When all the moor is white with snow, 
And eddying winds, cloud rulers, blow, 
Yet nestled in its dell so low, 

Calm lies the Fairies’ Tarn. 
Thus ever on its jewell’d bed, 
Of yellow, blue, and ruby red, 
Like crystal lake among the dead, 

Calm lies the Fairies’ Tarn. 
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Part III. 
IX.—A DIsINTERESTED NEPHEW. 


Tuus it was that M. de Villenave, dressed in deep mourning, 
arrived at Planche-Mibray in the Marquis de Basseterre’s mail- 
coach. Madame de Planche-Mibray received him on the grand 
staircase. ‘The meeting was very formal. The nephew lifted his 
aunt’s head and kissed it. Madame turned reat the drawing- 
room and made signs to him to follow. When they were seated, 
M. de Villenave said: 

“My dear aunt, I was at Paris when the news of the dreadful 
misfortune which has overtaken us both reached me. Manuel was 
my friend, as well as your affianced husband. I have come to 
place myself under your orders to avenge our unfortunate friend.” 

Léon assumed so perfect an aspect of contrition, sorrow, and 
candour, that Madame de Planche-Mibray could not but believe in 
his sincerity. Manuel, a man of honour, had never exposed to her 
the villany of her nephew. 

“ Monsieur de Villenave,” she replied, visibly affected, “I have 
sworn to avenge Manuel, and not to rest day or night till his mur- 
derer shall be called to account. You offer me your aid. I ac- 
cept it.” 

éon bent one knee on the ground, and said, as if from the’ 
bottom of his heart, “ Thank you.” 

“And more, M. de Villenave,” she continued. “Here is my 
will. The same day that Munito expiates his crime on the scaf-. 
fold, I shall withdraw to a convent, and my nephew shall inherit. 
my fortune.” 

“Aunt!” ejaculated M. de Villenave, as if so oppressed by his 
emotions that he could not say anything more. 

That same night Corinne said to him in the presence of the 
marquis, “ What a fool you are! Now you can get the fortune 
without the gipsy lady, you had better marry me.” And she 
crushed him with a look of sovereign contempt. 

The happy family that dwelt in the hostelry of the Owl had 
assembled round the fire after supper. The old woman was 
grumbling as usual. 

“Tf we only had the benefits of the crimes that are imputed to 
us,” she said, “it would not matter so much; but to be arrested 
and have the house ransacked like an old stocking, when one is 
innocent, is disagreeable.” 

“And the hermit, too,” added Michel. “I believe it is Fan- 
freluche.” 

VOL. LXIV. 2F 
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“ No, it is not,” interpolated Jean; “Ihave seen him.” And 
so saying, he rose up and went to the door. “ What beastly 
weather !” he said, “ always raining.” 

“ We had better go to bed, my boys,” retorted the old woman. 
“ Good night.” 

There was one bed in the hostelry. When a benighted traveller 
sought refuge in the inn, it was given up to him, and it is said 
that he who slept in it seldom woke up again. When there was 
no traveller, the mother of the Balthasars slept in it. The sons 
ascended a ladder, and slept on dry fern and heather. When they 
had gone up, the old woman took a basket out of a closet, 
placed in it some wine and provisions, and put it on the table. 
Shortly afterwards Michel came down the ladder and took up the 
basket and his gun. 

“ Well,” said the old woman, “ you have to feed him; and what 

did the shot bring you? A miserable five hundred francs.” 

_ “We expect more yet, both he and I.” 

And so saying Michel went forth regardless of the rain, and 
ascended the precipice at the back of the hostelry. When he 
had reached the top he whistled. The signal being replied to, he 
laid down on the ground, unrolled a rope from his waist, and let 
down the basket to a hole in the face of the precipice. From out 
of that hole came forth a human arm, which seized upon the 
basket and emptied it of its contents, after which Michel drew it 
up again. 

Pa Good-bye till to-morrow night,” shouted the forester. 

“ Good-bye—don’t fail,” retorted a voice from below. 

But neither had remarked a black figure on horseback behind 
the poplars on the other side of the Yonne, which, motionless, had 
watched the whole proceeding, and when it was over cantered 
away. That man had discovered Michel Balthasar’s secret. 

The next evening Michel went forth across the forest to meet 
another poacher, Raymond Lanet by name, with whom he had 
concocted a night descent upon the lands of the Marquis de Basse- 
terre. On his way he detected the missing old woman “ La Bré- 
haigne,” in conversation with the hermit. This took him a little 
out of his way, for, waiting till the meeting was over, he followed 
the old fortune-teller in order to find out, if possible, what was 
going on. An old hand, like Michel, knew full well that people 
don’t meet in out-of-the-way places when it is getting dark with- 
out having some object in view. 

“ Well, old mother,” he said, “everybody believed you were 
dead. Where do you come from?” 

‘“‘ Nobody wept for me, I dare say,” replied La Bréhaigne. “I 
have been to see my relatives.” 

“ But why did you take that basket to the hermit? Have you 
become pious in your old days?” 
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“T don’t ask you what you are going to do with that gun, do I. 
Why should you ask me why I give a basket to the hermit?” 

“ Ah, true,” said Michel, “I forgot. You don’t tell your affairs 
to every one, eh, Mama Bréhaigne?” 

Disappointed in obtaining further information, Michel continued 
his journey, till, falling in with Raymond, they made their way 
together into the marquis’s covers. It was a very dark night, and 
they had filled their sacks with rabbits and consigned the ferrets to 
their pockets, when Michel felt a hand upon his shoulder. Turn- 
ing round, he made out in the obscurity Léon de Villenave. 

“Oh, it is you, is it?” he said, with an evident feeling of relief. 
He had naturally expected a gamekeeper. 

“ Always at work, eh?” 

“Well, one must live; and if gentlemen give one anything to 
do,” he said, looking Léon in the face, “ they do pay so badly.” 

“Oh, you do something for gentlemen, do you, sometimes?” 

“There are gun-shots that are not over well paid,” persevered 
Michel. 

“ What, did not Munito reward you for the ball you put inte 

r Manuel de Maugeville?” 

“T don’t know Munito,” grumbled forth the poacher. 

“ What, not the prisoner in the precipice of Saussois? Listen,” 
continued Léon, once more placing his hand on Michel's shoulder, 
“there are shots that produce little. There are others that may 
bring in twenty thousand francs.” 

“Who do you want me to make away with now?” 

“No one,” replied Léon. “ But the baroness has promised to 
marry me if I can get hold of Munito.” 

“If I give him up, he will denounce me as a murderer,” replied 
the poacher. Besides, your promises are not worth that,” 
snapping his fingers. 

“Tf you will wait here, I will go to the chateau and bring you 
half the money at once.” 

“Yes, and bring two gamekeepers back with you.” 

“Stupid!” said Léon, “ you have already committed one crime 
forme. If I denounce you I denounce myself.” 

Michel sat down at the foot of a tree. As to Raymond, thinking 
that Balthasar had to do with a gamekeeper, he had bolted at the 
onset, ejaculating, “ Every one for himself.” De Villenave has- 
tened to Corinne. 

“You know,” he said, “ that I have discovered Munito’s hiding- 
omg I was going in quest of Michel to-morrow, I have caught 

im awaiees poaching in the marquis’s preserves. I want ten 
thousand francs at once. I have promised twenty.” 

“You must give me a receipt,” said Corinne. 

“ Who says that women are not greedy?” retorted Léon. 

“Those who don’t know that I intend one day to be Madame 
2F2 
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de Villenave.” And as Léon pulled a face, she added, “ my fifty 


thousand francs income, I suppose, count for nothing.” 

“Tf I don’t get my aunt’s inheritance, will you share them with 
me?” said Léon. 

“ You are a fool,” vouchsafed Corinne. 

M. de Villenave returned to Michel with ten notes of a thousand 
francs each. 

“Let us look at them,” said the forester, as he lit a match. 
“They may be false.” 

“Tt they are,” replied Léon, “I will change them for you.” 

And the two conspirators arranged together a plan by which 
Munito should be delivered over to the authorities. 


X.—A REscUE. 


Tue zeal and activity of the authorities and people around 
Coulanges had, in the meantime, begun to abate. All the re- 
searches made to discover the body of M. de Maugeville or his 
assassin had failed. But the brigadier of gendarmerie was an in- 
telligent and resolute man. He said to himself Munito was 
actuated in what he did by love. He would come back to 
Planche-Mibray if it was only to see the baroness for a moment, 
and he had two men attached to the chfteau in the disguise of 
peasants. But night succeeded to nightand he did not make his 
appearance. One evening M. de Villenave came in, and putting 
his finger to his lips: 

“ Aunt,” he said, “are the gendarmes on the alert? Unless a 
miracle interposes, we have the miscreant.” 

“ All prepared to act on a moment’s notice,” replied the 
rs “and, if necessary, I will arm my people. here is 

e 

“Tt only requires a few persons to effect the capture. He is 
hid in a cave in the precipices of Saussois.” 

“ But how is he supported there?” 

“ By the connivance of the Balthasar family.” 

“ And how are we to get hold of him?” 

“T have bribed Michel Balthasar to aid us. He has informed 
Munito that a raft will float down the river this very night at 
midnight, which will convey him in safety to Paris. Michel will 
let down a rope at midnight, and the miscreant will be hauled 
up only to find himself in the arms of the gendarmerie.” ; 

“Tt is ten o'clock,” said Madame de Planche-Mibray, looking 
at her watch; “ we have plenty of time.” 

It was then and there settled that Léon de Villenave should 
join Michel in the forest of Frettoie, whilst the gendarmerie should 
wait within five hundred yards of the rocks. Madame de Planche- 
Mibray also determined to be of the party, with two or three 
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faithful domestics well arme’ She was likewise armed herself. 
At such a crisis the gipsy bi {always obtained the ascendancy. 
It was raining, but she felt it not. When they came to the rocks 
all parties had to get off their horses and proceed on foot. The 
brigadier placed his men so that there was no possibility of escape, 
and he himself stood behind Michel as he ee the rope. 
Madame de Planche-Mibray stood close by with Léon de Ville. 
nave. But when Michel gave the customary signal no answer 
came. 

“He must be sleeping,” said Michel, and he repeated the 
signal. 

Still no reply. 

“You must go down yourself,” said Léon. “ He could not have 
got up without a rope.” 

Michel at once ~ N if some one would hold the rope. 

“The bird is flown,” he shouted, when they had lowered him 
to the cave. 

That same evening two hours earlier Fanfreluche had appeared 
at the top of the rocks in his hermit’s dress and had whistled. 
Munito had replied to the signal. 

“ Wretch,” said the hermit, “ you are betrayed, and to-night 
you will be delivered over to justice. Butalthough there is blood 
on your hands, I have not forgotten that you were my adopted 
son. Here isarope. Be quick.” 

Munito did not wait to be spoken to twice. Once on the crest 
of the rocks he followed the hermit in silence for a time, but as 
the latter seemed to be going on and on without a word, Munito 
broke the silence. 

“ Where are you going to?” he said. 

“To Joigny.” 

“ What for?” 

“To put you on the road to Paris.” 

“But I don’t intend to leave the country.” 

“But you must.” 

“What for?” 

“So that you may commit no more crimes.” 

de Planche-Mibray; what have you to fear 
or her?” 


. “T love her, too, as if I was her father, and I will protect 
er.” 

“Old man,” said Munito, “I have loved you as a father, but I 
love Madame de Planche-Mibray as only a gipsy can love, and 
she must be mine.” 

“She shall never be yours,” said the hermit, as he drew a pistol 
from his belt. 

Munito rushed at him. The pistol, which had a flint lock, 
flashed in the pan. Munito threw the old man down, lighted a 
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match, and aiming the pistol at his head, applied the flame to the 
touch-hole. It went off, and the old hermit was left senseless on 
the ground. Munito bounded from reck to rock and bush to bush 
till his mad career was suddenly brought to a close by the sound 
of trampling horses. Laying down in the brushwood, he saw the 
cavalcade pass by, which, guided by Michel Balthasar, was bound 
to his lair in the rocks. 

“ Without the aid of Fanfreluche,” said Munito to himself, “I 
should have been nabbed. As it is, they will find the nest de- 
serted.” And he indulged in a cynical laugh at the expense of the 
gipsy hunters. Then he said to himself, “ As they are all bound 
to the rocks of Saussois, Planche-Mibray is deserted, and I will be 
beforehand with them.” Suiting the action to the word, he pro- 
ceeded hastily in the direction of the chateau. It was, as he sus- 

ected, the gendarmes, and most of the attendants were absent. 
The few that remained had relaxed in their precautions. Follow- 
ing a dense thicket of gigantic rhododendrons, he got to the con- 
servatory. The door was not even fastened. Passing thence 
through the window-sashes which opened upon the conservatory, 
he got from the hall to the staircase, and finally into Madame i 
Planche-Mibray’s room, where he lay like a tiger awaiting his 

rey. 

4 Te had not watched thus more than an hour when a great noise 
was heard in the chiteau. It was the baroness, who was returning 
with her nephew, attendants, and gendarmes, from their futile ex- 
pedition. Soon afterwards Madame de Planche-Mibray, fatigued 
and disheartened, retired to her own room. She had knelt down 
to pray, when she heard a noise, and turning round, perceived the 
terrible Munito, who had got there before her. 

“Tf you scream,” he said, brandishing a dagger, “I will kill 
you. Whilst you were seeking me yonder, I was here.” 

Madame de Planche-Mibray made an effort as.if to get out of 
the room, but the gipsy seized upon her by the throat. 

“ You must listen to me,” he continued. “I love you, and you 
must be mine or a dead woman. Which do you prefer?” 

But Madame de Planche-Mibray struggled with all the vigour 
of her gipsy blood. Munito was, however, the strongest. Seizing 
her round the waist, he pressed his unwashed and unshaven face 
against hers. The terrible disgust which she experienced at this 
insult overcame all apprehensions of death, and she screamed at the 
top of her voice. Scarcely had the echoes repeated that fearful 
scream than M. de Villenave rushed into the room, and before the 
gipsy, frenzied by passion, had time to loosen his victim, a pistol 
shot was in his temple, and he fell dead. By that lucky shot 
Léon avenged the death of M. de Maugeville, saved the baroness, 
and obliged Munito to bury the secret compact by which they 
were bound together in the grave. 
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XI—BaLancine ACCOUNTS. 


E1¢ntT days had elapsed when M. de Villenave, who was still a 
guest at Rochepinte, entering the apartment of Corinne Destre- 
mont, found that lady busy packing up. 

“T am going away,” she said, in reply to Léon’s questions. 
“The baroness promised you her fortune if you caught Munito. 
You have done more—you have killed him. The baroness is too 
young to retire toa convent. She owes you a debt of gratitude 
which she will repay. I have nothing further to do here. But 
before I go we must put our affairs in order. I must have, to hold 
my tongue and ensure you the peaceful enjoyment of Planche- 
Mibray, an income of twenty thousand francs.” 

Léon stepped back involuntarily. You are rather hard upon 
me,” he muttered at length, biting his lips with ill-disguised an- 
noyance. 

“You must sign, whether or not,” insisted the fair sinner. “It 
would never do that you and Michel Balthasar should appear 
before a court of assizes charged with the murder of your uncle.” 

“ You are not a woman, you are a demon!” ejaculated Léon. 

“My dear friend, if you can find an angel who will have any- 
thing to do with you, I will restore you your property.” 

Léon was about to sign when a momentary reprieve came, in the 

rson of Michel himself. The amiable family of the Balthasars 

ad had one of their usual quarrels. The other brothers accused 
Michel with having betrayed Munito, and secreting the price of 
his treachery. Michel had, in consequence of their threats, made 
up his mind to decamp. But although rich, he was in reality 
poor. He had notes for thousands of francs, but who would 
change his notes! So he came to Rochepinte to see if Léon 
would provide him with the funds necessary for his flight. Corinne 
agreed to change a note. In doing so she had to go to her strong- 
box, and at the same moment a sunbeam fell upon a cluster of 
diamonds. Léon saw the bandit’s eye glisten at the sight. 

“You are wrong, my dear,” he said, “ to travel with diamonds 
worth more than two hundred thousand francs.” 

“Bah!” said Corinne. “ And what was I to appear with at 
the marquis’s? Besides, railways have put down diligences, and 
highway robbers are at a discount now.” 

“Those diamonds,” said Michel to himself, as he went out after 
receiving the change, “are worth two hundred thousand francs.” 

M. de Villenave followed him. When they had got some dis- 
tance in the park, “ Madame Destremont,” he observed, “is cer- 
tainly very imprudent to travel with so much property about her. 
Two hundred thousand francs’ worth of diamonds, not to mention 
gold and notes!” 
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“‘ Railways are safe,” he replied, as if reflecting inwardly. 

“True! but there are some eighteen miles between Rochepinte 
and the station. Chiefly forest, too; and ladies are so wayward. 
Madame insists upon leaving this very night.” 

Michel looked at Léon. 

“T thought the lady was a friend of yours.” 

“We have quarrelled. She has made me sign a bill for a large 
amount.” 

“Oh! and you want to get it back again?” 

“Tf I could do so I should ask no questions about the diamonds 
or the gold.” 

“ How will madame travel?” 

“In the marquis’s mail coach.” * 

“ Will she be alone?” 

“With the coachman and a valet.” 

“That is not enough to protect two hundred thousand francs.” 

“ Oertainly not,” replied Léon; “ you had better see to it.” 

As Michel went away he said to himself, “I had not intended to 
see my brothers any more, but they must lend me a hand in this.” 
And he added with a sigh, “ And yet they say that it is only the 

or who are miscreants!” 

Michel’s brethren were, apparently, appeased by the temptin 
opportunity of acquiring a large amount of property which he held 
out to them, and the same evening the three went forth to a ravine 
known as that of the Dead Man, in the forest of Frettoie, where 
the road descends into the valley below by the side of a vertical 
precipice. Before they started, however, the old woman was sent 
off with a donkey and all the portable valuables they had, for they 
felt that the blow struck, the neighbourhood would become too hot 
for them, and they must all meet together and make the best of 
their way across the frontier into Switzerland. 

The road when descending the ravine made a short turn about 
half way, and where there was still a fall of about a hundred feet 
into the valley below. Michel fastened one end of a rope to a 
tree, the other to a stake—one among others which had been 

laced on the borders of the precipice to prevent eccidents. 

lacing his brothers in the shrubbery close by, he himself then 
ascended the road. No sooner was he gone than Simon and Jean 
began to discuss the advantages of dividing the booty between 
two, instead of three. So perfectly did they agree upon this 
point that they resolved, after the affair had been carried out, to 
disembarrass themselves of the third, although he was their own 
brother and had concocted the robbery. Nearly an hour elapsed 
before two great lamps and a loud rumbling noise announced that 
the mail coach was on its way down the hill side. John, the 
coachman, who had fortified himself for the night’s journey with 
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sundry extra glasses of cognac, did not pull up his horses for the 
descent, but relied upon his skill and familiarity with the road for 
carrying him safely through. But no sooner had the descent 
begun than a gun was fired off so close to the leaders that they 
sprang forward with a velocity which at once placed the vehicle 
beyond all control. John was reduced to merely guiding them as 
well as he could. With rocks on one side, and a precipice on the 
other, there was no possibility of pulling up. So strong and 
skilful was he, however, that he would have succeeded in clearing 
the danger, had it not been for the rope which was stretched across 
the turn. The off leader came breast on it, and was thrown upon 
the near horse, this threw the other two on their haunches, and the 
mail coach driven back, went at once over the precipice, dragging 
the horses with it. The two Balthasars heard shouts and screams, 
followed by the noise made by the carriage as it broke into a 
thousand pieces. And then everything was buried in silence. 
Michel hastened down the hill to his brothers. As he came up 
Simon levelled his gun at him, and shot him in the breast. Michel 
fell, apparently dead, in the very centre of the road. Simon and 
Jean then proceeded to make the best of their way to the bottom 
of the precipice. The coachman and valet were killed outright, 
but Corinne, protected by the coach, still lived, and was uttering 
the most lamentable cries. The two bandits sought for the strong- 
box, without troubling themselves with her entreaties for help, and 
having found it hastened away. As they got back upon the road 
they saw a human form at the crest of the hill, just where the two 
lanterns had first announced the approach of the carriage. 

“ Some one there!” whispered Jean. 

“ A reason more for hurrying away,” retorted Simon. And 
the two bandits, instead of keeping to the road, struck at once into 
the forest. 

But Michel was not dead. The blow had deprived him for a 
time of his senses, and when he came to he found himself sup- 
ported by the hermit of La Frettoie. The hermit had his head 
sponges in bandages, the result of the shot fired at him by 

imon. 

“Who was it fired at you?”’ inquired Fanfreluche. 

“One of my brothers.” : 

“T thought as much,” said the old man. 

“The wretches! they have secured the diamonds.” 

“ What diamonds?” 

“Those of Corinne Destremont. Look into the ravine.” 

The hermit looked over the side of the precipice, and dis- 
tinguished by the light of the moon a confused mass of horses, 
broken carriage, and human beings. Hastily lifting up Michel, he 
bore him down the side of the precipice. They found Corinne 
still breathing. The hermit hastened to procure her water, and 
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she revived a little. The first thing she saw on opening her eyes 
was Michel, wounded. Turning to the hermit she said: 
“That man is only an instrument. I die assassinated by M. de 
Villenave.” 
“Then you shall be revenged,” said the hermit. “As to you, 
Michel, you are my 
So saying, he took him up again and carried him away on his 
back as if he had been a lamb. When day broke, some peasants 
oing to their work discovered a quantity of blood on the road. 
king over the side of the precipice, they saw the horses dead, 
a carriage broken to pieces, and three dead bodies. They hastened 
to Courson to give the alarm. The gendarmes, accompanied by a 
crowd of people, hurried to the scene of the catastrophe. But 
Fanfreluche and Michel were by that time in a secure place of 
refuge. 


XII.—FortTUNE FAVOURS THE UNSCRUPULOUS. 


THE news of so terrible a catastrophe spread all over France. 
As the money and valuables were found on the coachman and 
valet, and nothing had been removed save the box of diamonds, 
it was generally supposed to have originated in an accident brought 
about by the rs Irish coachman. ‘The Balthasars had taken 
the precaution to carry away the rope with them. The only 
person who was in a position to connect events in their ‘real 
sequence was our fair friend, Pauline Régis. Munito, she said to 
herself, must have been bribed to kill M. de Maugeville. To that 
effect De Villenave had got money from Corinne, on the promise 
of repayment with interest after his marriage. But taking time 
by the forelock, he had, somehow or other, encompassed the death 
of Corinne, and so got rid of her and of his obligations at the same 
time. Pauline was so convinced of the accuracy of her reasoning, 
that she resolved to avenge the murder of De Maugeville, and 
— De Villenave’s marriage with Madame de Planche- 

ibray. To this effect she quitted Paris on her way to Auxerre— 
the very same day that the Spanish gipsy—Dolores—started to 
avenge her brother, Munito. Pauline, informed of this by her 
maid, and fearful lest the life of Madame de Planche-Mibray 
should be placed in jeopardy, did not stop a moment on the road, 
and arriving as Auxerre, she at once hired a carriage to take her 
on to Planche-Mibray. But Pauline was a good little creature, 
and seeing a poor old woman toiling painfully along the by-roads, 
she gave her a lift. To her inquiries as to what made the old 
woman travel so far in her old age, she replied that she had to go 
to the druggists in town. 

“ What tor?” 
“For the hermit of Frettoie.” 


| 
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“ The hermit is ill then?” 

“ No, not him, but one whom he tends.” 

‘‘ Many strange events have occurred lately in this part of the 
country,” persevered Pauline. 

“Many, indeed,” replied the old woman. 

“ And M. de Maugeville’s body has never been recovered?” 
said Pauline, her ideas fixed upon the one subject, with which, 
unconsciously, she associated all others. 

The old woman turned round and looked her full in the face. 
Without knowing it, she had hit the right nail on the head. 

“The day will come,” she observed, ‘ when all will be known.” 

This enigmatic reply to a simple observation roused the curiosity 
of Pauline to its highest pitch. - 

“If you know anything of M. de Maugeville,” she said to the 
old woman, “have pity on me, and tell me.” 

“Do you know M. de Maugeville?” inquired the old woman. 

“T do; and, more than that, I love him as a sister would love 
him.” 

“Poor lady!” muttered the old woman “I cannot say any- 
thing. Iam on my oath.” 

“ Who are you, then?” 

“They call me La Bréhaigne.” 

“ Who did you take an oath to?” 

“ To the hermit.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Pauline, to whom the reply was as a revela- 
tion; “ only tell me that lie lives.” 

“Stop a moment; look there.” 

Pauline looked out in the direction of the old woman’s finger, 
and she perceived a detachment of mounted gendarmes, and with 
them were two men and a woman fastened by ropes to their horses. 

“ That is the mother of the Balthasars, and her two sons,” said 
La Bréhaigne; “the same who robbed Madame Destremont of 
her diamonds.” 

Pauline shuddered, but spoke not. The very painful nature of 
the sight took away for the time being all desire to pursue her 
inquiries. She was still buried in melancholy thoughts when 
they reached the forest of Frettoie, and La Bréhaigne roused her 
consciousness by thanking her, and intimating that that was the 
end of her journey. Pauline then remembered that she had not 
learnt all that she wished to know. But she could extract nothing 
further from the old woman than a promise that she would see her 
the next day at Coulanges or at Planche-Mibray, and she would 
ask the hermit’s permission to give her some important informa- 
tion. But the hermit himself was waiting for La Bréhaigne in an 
obscure pepe of the forest. Pauline ordered the driver to stop. 


“ Well!” said the old woman, as she got out of the carriage ; 
“ how is he?’ 


. 
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“Much better,” replied the hermit. “1 hope soon you will not 
have such long journeys to make on his account.” 
“ Better!” exclaimed Pauline, as she vaulted out of the carriage. 


. “Ts M. de Maugeville better?” 


Fanfreluche stared at the young woman. La Bréhaigne has- 
tened to explain. The hermit took her by the hand and said, com- 
passionately, “ If you love Manuel de Maugeville, come with me.’ 

Madame de Planche-Mibray, her spirits broken by so many sad 
events, to which the destruction of Munito in her own room came 
as a climax, withdrew for a time to the convent of Chastellux, and 
she had even made up her mind to pass her noviciate there, when 
her friends, pointing out to-her in the strongest possible language 
how much more useful she would be engaged in works of benefi- 
cence and charity, than immured in a convent, that she allowed 
herself to be: prevailed upon to return at the expiration of a week 
to Planche-Mibray. M. de Villenave had also played his part 
with exceeding discretion. He had not forced himself upon his 
aunt whilst she was in such grievous distress of mind. But he 
had made known to her, that if she withdrew to a convent, it was 
his intention to go to Rome and there to take the vows of the 
most austere order of monks. He would not, he declared, touch 
one farthing of Madame de Planche-Mibray’s fortune, except in 
the company of her herself! When Madame returned to her 
chateau, M. de Villenave was received there as the saviour of the 
chatelaine. Madame herself, although she did not love him, could 
not withhold her gratitude; and even the attendants, who had 
never liked him, had become accustomed to look upon him with 
favour. Many even began to say that it was fit and proper that 
so much disinterested devotion should be rewarded by the hand of 
Madame de Planche-Mibray, and these remarks did not fail to 
reach the ears of the person most concerned. She felt, indeed, 
that she was involved in a fatal circle, from which it was impos- 
sible to extricate herself. 

One day M. de Villenave made his appearance before the lady 
of the house in the dress of a Pontifical ng which his friend 
the marquis had lent him for the occasion. 

“ He could not,” he said, with a face of deep suffering, “ bear 
any longer the state of suspense he lived in. He would go and 


serve the Pope for a couple of years, and if at the end of that time, 
and his life was spared-———” 


“My heart is broken,” replied Madame de Planche-Mibray. “I 
cannot give you that which is in heaven. But I owe you a deep 
debt of gratitude. I can be a honest wife to you, who will 
endeavour to be your devoted friend.” 

M. de Villenave went on his knees and protested against his fair 
aunt being carried away by gratitude. No, he would go away for 
two years, and time might speak in his favour. 
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“You have my word, M. de Villenave, so you need not go to 
Rome, but go to your friend’s, the Marquis de Basseterre’s. It is 
not fitting that, as my affianced husband, you should remain here. 
The period that you shall fix upon for our marriage is accepted 
beforehand.” 


XIII.—Tue Day or RETRIBUTION COMES. 


La BREHAIGNE returned from the forest with Pauline. The 
Parisian dress of the latter had suffered severely from the unac- 
customed country she had passed through. Both, when they 
arrived at the Chariot d’Or, at Coulanges, were hungry and 
fatigued. Needless to say that mine host’s curiosity was much 
excited when he saw a lady in company with the fortune-teller, 
and that, too, on terms of the greatest intimacy. The next morning 
Pauline wrote to Madame de Planche-Mibray, begging an inter- 
view, and stating that she had matters of the greatest importance 
to communicate to her, especially in regard to M. de Maugeville. 
The name was enough. The same day Madame de Planche- 
Mibray sent a carriage to bring the Parisian to the chateau. But 
Dolores had been beforehand with her. No sooner had the first 
ceremonies of introduction passed over, than an attendant came in 
with a bowl of milk. Pauline rose up with a scream, and cast the 
milk away. 

“What are you doing?” exclaimed Madame de Planche- 
Mibray, astounded. 

“Saving your life,” replied Pauline. ‘That woman is a 
poisoner.” 

At the same moment a third person made his appearance; it was 
the hermit, who seized the attendant by the throat, and, looking 
at Pauline, said: 

“We are only just in time.” 

i But who is that woman?” asked Madame de Planche- 
ibray. 

“The sister of Munito,” replied Fanfreluche. 

“Yes,” ejaculated the gipsy, “it is I! Dolores, sister to 
Munito, and I will avenge his death or die. The milk was 
poisoned.” 

But Pauline had rung the bell, and attendants coming in, she 
was removed before she could do any further mischief. 

When the gipsy was gone, and Madame de Planche-Mibray had 
recovered somewhat from the shock, Pauline entered upon the 
object of her journey. 

“Two infamous personages,” she informed her, “had plotted to 
tear M. de Maugeville from her. Those personages were Léon de 
Villenave and Corinne Destremont.” 

“ But do you not know that Léon is affianced to me?” 
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“M. de Maugeville will drive the wretch from hence.” 
“You are mad! M. de Maugeville——” 
“M. de Maugeville is alive! and if you wish for proofs, the old 

hermit here will give them to you.” 

An hour had not elapsed before Madame de Planche-Mibray 
was on her way to the forest, accompanied by Pauline and the 
hermit. The latter related on the way how he had overheard 
Munito and Michel conclude their compact to make away with 
M. de Maugeville, the latter to receive the sum of five hundred 
francs. ‘That he had assumed a hermit’s dress in order to protect 
Manuel; that he had twice warned him on the occasion of the 
hunt, and that this failing, he had hurried to the place of ambuscade 
too late to save M. de Maugeville, but in time to remove the 
wounded man to his grotto, where he and La Bréhaigne had ever 
since watched over him. He had not betrayed the secret that he 
might not have to denounce Munito, who was his adopted son ; 
but Munito was now dead, and Manuel was sufficiently recovered 
to be removed in Madame de Planche-Mibray’s carriage. 

The hermit’s cave, or Wolf’s den, as it was called, was situated 
on the side of a ravine, surrounded by an almost impenetrable 
shrubbery. Madame de Planche-Mibray had to get out of her 
carriage and make the best of her way through brambles and 
briars. Regardless of the presence of La Bréhaigne and of Michel, 
who ever since he had been carried away wounded by the hermit 
had been most assiduous in his attendance upon Manuel, Madame 
de Planche-Mibray rushed forward, exclaiming: 

“ Manuel! here I am!” 

And so saying, she threw herself into his arms. Pauline turned 
her head away that no one should see her tears. But when 
Madame de Planche-Mibray proposed that Manuel should be at 
once removed to her chateau, the hermit interposed. 

“ Why?” exclaimed the anxious lady. 

“That man will tell you,” responded Fanfreluche. 

Michel Balthasar, upon being thus indicated, stepped forward. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ M. de Maugeville has pardoned me. You 
must extend a similar clemency to me.” 

“Tf Manuel has pardoned you, [ will do the same.” 

“ There is one more guilty than I, who must be convicted before 
M. de Maugeville is removed to Planche-Mibray. It was he who 
bribed me to shoot his uncle, M. de Planche-Mibray, so long sup- 
posed to have been killed by an accident.” 

“M. de Villenave!” ejaculated the baroness. 

M. de Villenave had risen that morning in high spirits. 

“T know the fair sex,” the marquis observed to him, over their 
matutinal hock; “you must strike whilst the iron is hot. Write 
to Madame de Planche-Mibray to appoint a day. Excuse your 
impatience by your love.” 


‘ 
‘ 
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Léon did as he was bid, and sent the letter by a messenger. 
Starting at twelve, the messenger returned at three in the after- 
noon. He was the bearer of a reply, in which the baroness said: 

“There are things, sir, which are better spoken than written. 
Come to me yourself.” 

“ All right!” seid Léon. 

“T do not think so,” observed the marquis, shaking his head. 
“ There is more there than meets the eye.” 

The missive, however, left no alternative to M. de Villenave, so 
he mounted his horse and cantered off to Planche-Mibray. The 
old valet was at the porch to receive him. 

“Where is madame?” inquired Léon. 

“In the drawing-room,” was the reply. 

M. de Villenave hurried in, and was about to kiss the hand of 
his fair aunt, when the latter motioned him to be seated. 

“ Monsieur de Villenave,” she said, “ we have to talk over some 
serious matters.” 

“ Madame,” muttered Léon, terribly taken aback. 

“M. de Villenave, you know Pauline Régis?” 

“Slightly,” responded Léon, wondering what this meant. 

“ Nevertheless, you wished to make an instrument of her to 
detach M. de Maugeville from me?” 

“ An infamous calumny!” retorted Léon. “ The creature wrote 
to me only a week ago, asking for a loan of thirty thousand frances, 
and because I refused she has penned odious falsehoods against 


“ Have you got her letter?” 

“No, I tore it up.” 

“Then how can I believe you?” 

“Qh, that the dead could only come back again! If De Mauge- 
ville were here, he would tell you I was his best friend!” 

Before De Villenave could conclude a door 7a and M. de 
Maugeville made his appearance, supported by Pauline. Manuel 
turned round to the latter, and said, 

* Tell that man that he lies!” 

M. de Villenave was so terrified at the apparition that he made 
an attempt to reach the door. But the ld valet stood between 
him and the egress, and said, 

“Stop a moment! It is not all over yet.” 

“M. de Maugeville has returned from the grave, madame,” 
Léon murmured forth. “I have nothing to do but to withdraw, 
and wish you all possible felicity.” 

“One minute more!” And striking a little bell, Michel 
walked in. 

“ Another dead one from the grave!” ejaculated the miscreant, 
his hair standing on an end. 


“Yes,” replied Madame de Planche-Mibray, “come to bear 


me.” 
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witness against you for the murder of your uncle. Monsieur de 
Villenave,” continued the baroness, in a solemn tone of voice, 
“the scaffold awaits you, but I will spare you. I do not wish to 
see the family dishonoured in your person. Here is a fortfolio. It 
contains a hundred thousand francs. John, M. de Planche-Mibray’s 
old valet, will accompany you to Havre, and see you safe on board 
ship. The money shall be given to you when you sail from this 
country, not before.” 

M. de Villenave went forth accompanied by the valet. Once 
in the court-yard, John went to the stable, saying, “ You can re- 
main here. I know you are not the man to sacrifice a hundred 
thousand francs.” 

M. de Villenave stamped with insensate rage. “I ought to 
have killed that gipsy woman!” he ejaculated. But his passionate 
violence was interrupted by the sound of groans coming from a 
shed close by. He fancied he knew the voice, and impelled by an 
irresistible curiosity, he approached the shed. To his surprise, it 
was Dolores, bound hand and foot. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed on seeing Léon, “ if you would only let 
me loose I would kill her.” 

“Would you?” said De Villenave, as he hastened to cut the 
cords that bound her. 

But the moment he had set her free she bounded towards him 
like a tigress. 

“It must be you first,” she exclaimed. “It was you who shot 
Munito.” 

Alarmed by the noise of a struggle, the attendants rushed to the 
shed, but only in time to see De Villenave stretched dead at the 
feet of the Spanish gipsy. 

“Madame, the baroness pardoned him,” said the old valet, “ but 
Heaven has struck him with His avenging arm.” 

The little that remains to be told may be briefly narrated. The 
family of the Balthasars, condemned by the court of assizes of 
Yonne, were all put to death. The old woman saw her sons de- 
capitated one after the other, and then ascended the scaffold with 
a firm step, saying, 

_ It will not be said, at all events, that I leave orphans behind 
me. 

Pauline sought for consolation in Art for what she had suffered 
in her affections. She succeeded in attaining eminence, and dwells 
in a charming villa on the St. James’s side of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Monsieur and Madame de Maugeville visit her almost every day, 
and she stood godmother for their first child. She is herself 
charming in her simplicity ; many have sought her hand, but 
she has declined all offers with a melancholy smile; she has, she 
says, devoted herself solely and entirely to the profession, of which 
she is an ornament in every point of view. 


ae 
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XXVIII. 


WHICH TREATS OF MR. THOMAS REEFER’S FIT. 


WHEN Mrs. Treeby and Kate reached the cottage they found it 
in a considerable state of agitation. The door was opened by the 
cook, whose face looked very red and hot, and whose ample bosom 
rose and fell at a rapid rate as she gasped forth, “Oh, ’m, it’s you? 
Thank goodness! Such a ’ouse you never saw!” 

“T was afraid of this. Ive been dreading something of the 
kind all along,” said Mrs. Treeby, in a despairing tone. “ Where 
is your master, cook? Mr. Reefer is in his own room, I suppose? 
I had better go up to him at once, though really I do not know of 
what use I can be, for I never prescribed for anything of the kind. 
Fits! I never even saw a person in one. Dear, dear, I hope 
Charles will find Dr. Mortemn at home. Where's Elizabeth, 
cook? How breathless you are! What have you been doing?” 

“ Doing, ’m? You may well hask what I’ve been doing, ’m. 
a’ouse! never! I think master’s lost ’is senses quite, 

“Jane, I can’t allow you to talk of your master in that way,” 
said Mrs. Treeby, authoritatively, turning on the first step of the 
stair, as she was about to ascend. 

“ Well, ’m, it’s what flesh and blood can’t stand sometimes, ’is 
ways of goin’ on. I know my place, ’m, and master should know 
that it’s not a cook’s place to be carryin’ pails of hot water to the 
bedrooms, hup and down them steep stairs, ’m.” 

“What have you been doing,.cook? Is Mr. Thomas Reefer 
very ill?” asked Kate, who remained below in the passage. 

“1 don’t know hanythink about it, miss, so don’t hask me,” said 
the irritable domestic, burying her fat hand in her apron and 
bringing both up to her forehead, which she wiped until it began 
to look sore. 

“ Now don’t be crusty, cook, there’s a good creature,” said Kate, 
coaxingly, “but tell me what is the matter; you must know some- 
thing about it if you’ve been up-stairs.” 

“Hup-stairs! You may say po gang miss; it's been hup- 
stairs and down too. My gracious! I was never so put upon in 
my life. You'd think master ’d got the devil in him sometimes.” 


“Be quiet, cook. You've no business to talk like that of papa. 
VOL. LXIv. 
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Didn’t you hear what mamma said? You ought to have some 
respect for her, at any rate.” 

“ And who says I ’aven’t, miss? Nobody can say that I’ve 
hever been wanting in my duty to Mrs. Treeby, nor in hanythink 
that becomes my station.” 

“No, of course not, you silly woman; nobody ever hinted at 
anything of the kind. We all know well enough how you respect 
mamma, and what a capital cook you are. Now, just be quick 
and tell me what it is that’s made you in such a temper.” 

“Temper! Who wouldn’t be in a temper, I should like to 
know? Not twenty minutes before you and missus comes home 
who should come tearin’ into the kitchen but master, hupsettin’ 
heverything before him and tumblin’ over the stew-pan, and 
swearin’ because the hot ’arricoe got on his trousers which we was 
to have had for our dinner, and then horders me to carry two pails 
of hot water hup-stairs directly, for that one of the young gentle- 
men he brought home with him yesterday was taken poorly, and 
Miss Maud said his feet must be put in hot water without a hin- 
stant’s delay.” 

“ Miss Maud, cook?” interrupted Kate. 

“Yes, miss, Miss Maud. 1 ’ope I know what Im talking 
about,” replied Mrs. Jane, testily. “Well, as I was saying, ‘ Hot 
water, sir, to the hup-stairs bedrooms,’ I says; ‘carryin’ hot water 
to gentlemen and attendin’ to the bedrooms is the footman’s or the 
“ousemaid’s department, not the cook’s,’ I says; ‘you ought to 
know better, sir, than to hask me such a thing,’ I says; ‘ where is 
Charles and Elizabeth?’ I says. ‘I’ve sent Charles for Mrs. 
Treeby and the doctor, and Elizabeth is making a mustard 
poultice,’ he says, and then begins swearin’ and usin’ language 
such as no respectable servant hought to listen to; so at last, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, I took the water hup, but because 
I ’appened to spill some at the top of the stair, master sets to and 
swears at me again in the hawfullest manner; and there was that 
ov girl Elizabeth standing grinning with the poultice in 
her hand beside missus’s door. The saucy monkey, if I could have 
got hold of her J’d soon have taught her to respect her betters, I 

would. Such a ’ouse! What between masters swearin’ and 
carryin’ on as if they lost their senses, and hunder-servants’ 
himpidence, I never saw the like, and it’s too much for flesh and 
blood to put up with any longer.” 

Kate was on the point of making some soothing reply, when Mr. 
Treeby’s big head appeared over the banisters on the landing, and 
the great voice bellowed down, “Maria, Maria, I say, aren’t you 
there? Fire and thunderbolts! what’s become of the woman? 
Hollo, Kate! you’ve come home, have you? What have you done 
with your mother? Didn’t you meet Charles? I sent the scam 


after you. Reefer’s brother’s awfully ill; a fit Reefer says, and 


a 
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expect it'll be a ticklish case, though Reefer don’t think much of 
it. Come up here, can’t you, and make yourself useful; that fool 
Emily does nothing but whimper and talk like a lunatic out of 
Hanwell Asylum. Maud’s worth a million of her, with all her 
shines. You brought your mother home with you? Then where 
the deuce is she?” 

“Here, Augustus, here I am,” said the little lady, appearing at 
a side door about half way up the stairs with a big white jar under 
one arm and a quarto volume half as large as her own tiny frame 
under the other. “How is Mr. Reefer? I was just coming up to 
see him; but I don’t think I can be of much use until Dr. Mortemn 
comes. I do wish he would come.” 

“So does fifty other people, Mrs. Treeby, but wishing won’t 
bring him,” roared her see andy “Come up and help Reefer, 
can’t you, instead of standing there whining for Mortemn; it 
won’t do to let young Reefer die here, if he’s going to die at all. 
I dare say you know something that'll keep the life in him till 
Mortemn comes. Is that a gillipot you're carrying? And 
what’s that big book? Hang it, Mrs. Treeby, we don’t want the 
whole pharnacopian; leave the book, and bring the pot, can’t 

ou?” 

“T thought, Augustus, it would be better that we should ex- 
amine the book, in the hope of finding something to direct us, for 
I never even saw a case of this kind, much less ventured to pre- 
scribe for one. The only thing I could think of was magnesia, 
which is quite a harmless medicine, and, in looking for the jar, I 
discovered this book; it’s by a Dr. Prenderghast, and has a Latin 
title, which you will be able to explain the meaning of.” 

“Latin! Fiddlesticks, Maria! Rummage through a Latin 
book as big as a carsophagus, and let Mr.’Tom die before we’d got 
to the end? ha, ha, a nice idea! Put the book back, or it'll be 
tumbling down-stairs with you in a minute; but bring the gilli- 

ot; if Reefer takes all that’s in it, he won’t have many more fits , 


y Jove!” 


“Let me help you, mamma,” said Kate, as Mrs. Treeby began 

to ascend the other half of the staircase, holding the jar with some 
difficulty. 
_ “And why arn’t you lending a hand to help your mistress, 
Instead of standing there staring the eyes out of your head, you 
lazy, puffing granthus,” roared Treeby to the cook, who remained 
in statu quo, at the foot of the stairs, a passive spectator of the 
scene, 

“Ym not going to mount them stairs again under hany consi- 
deration,” replied the kitchen deity, folding her arms resolutely 
across her breast. 


You—you——” 


bellowed her master, boiling with inarticulate 
2a2 
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" passion, and then discharging a volley of oaths at the truculent 
domestic. 

“Lor! Hain’t that nice language now, for one in your posi- 
tion? You may swear and cuss till to-morrow, but I’m not going to 
move a hinch; and, what’s more, I’m not going to cook a blessed 
thing as long as I stay in this ouse. You’ve hupset my morning’s 
work, sir, and hus servants will have to dine on potatoes and 
dripping 

“Not if J know it, cook,” cried the housemaid, appearing at 
this moment on the landing. 

“Then if you and Charles wants meat you'll have to cook it 
yourself, my lady,” retorted Mistress Jane. 

“Oh, Lor! what a temper we have.” 

“Give me none of your sauce, Elizabeth. Goodness knows 
what hunder servants is coming to. Hif I catch you, my girl, 
I'll teach you what's proper respect to your betters.” 

“ Hif you catch me, you great fat helephant, you. Who spilt 
the water so nice on missus’s door-mat? You'd best learn to 
respect your own betters before you try to teach people who 
knows their place and does their work; and your impertinence to 
master is frightful; if I was master [’'d send you about your 
business this instant, and refuse you a character when you applied, 
you nasty old creature, you.” 

“‘ Hanged if you can’t warm her, Elizabeth,” cried Treeby, and 
burst into a great laugh at his servant’s display of spirit. 

“Tt’s a pretty job, I think, when masters tries to set the hunder 
servants against the hupper; it ’ighly becomes your station, sir, 
that it does,” returned cook, with cutting irony, and her broad face 
all in a glow, as it looked up defiantly at Treeby. “ You'd best 
not talk about characters, you saucy wench,” she went on, turn- 
ing her wrath on the female adversary; “I know somebody’s 
that’s no better than it should be, and if heverybody ’ad their 
dues, there’s some people wouldn’t get admitted into respectable 
families in a ’urry.” 

“Go along, you old beast, you!” retorted the other, politely. 

“Jane! Elizabeth! there must be a stop to this disgraceful 
scene,” cried Mrs. Treeby, interposing to stem the torrent of 
Billingsgate invective. “How do you presume to behave in this 
way, to stand calling one another names before our very faces? 
You had better go away to the kitchen, cook, and attend to what 
you have to do there; and you, Elizabeth, had better come with 
me, as your master and myself will probably want you.” 

The little lady, you perceive, could, notwithstanding her 
natural timidity, assume on occasion an air of dignity and com- 
mand ; and in the present instance, the horrible hypocrite being 
afraid that the noise of the domestic fray might reach Mr. Reefer’s 
ears in the adjoining chamber, was anxious to let him know that 
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it was ap 2 a little ordinary breeze, which her potent voice could 
at once allay, and to prevent him supposing for a moment that any- 
thing in the shape of a family skeleton had been intruding its 
ugly carcase on the scene. 

“ Master’s already given me his horders, ’m,” said the house- 
maid, with a pert toss of her head in answer to her mistress’s com- 
mand. 

At which Mr. Treeby showed his fangs in a hideous grin, and 
said, “ Mrs. Trentham, that girl ’ll get the whip hand of you, and 
the reins too, if you don’t look sharp.” 

“ And I hope, ’m, you mean to give cook her warning on the 
spot; I wonder at you, ’m, for allowing her to stand in your 
presence, passing remarks on master, and calling my character in 
question,” continued the housemaid, grandiloquently, encouraged 
by her master’s countenance. 

“ Character, indeed!” retorted cook, scornfully; “you never 
had none, you bold, disrespectful wench.” 

“Jane, I told you to return to your work in the kitchen,” said 
Mrs. Treeby, with authority. : 

“ And please, ’m, I should like to ask if that girl is to be allowed 
to take on hairs towards me in this way?” 

“Don’t you talk of hairs, you ’orrid old thing ; it’s open to every- 
body you’ve been taking a drop too much,” put in the housemaid. 

“ You himpident ’ussy!” said cook, with a glance that, if looks 
could kill, would have sunk her fellow-servant under the floor for 
ever. 

* T must repeat that there must be no more of this,” said Mrs. 
Treeby, quie = “T have desired you more than once, Jane, to 
go away to the kitchen.” 

“Oh, to be sure, ’m, an old servant who’s endeavoured to do her 
duty faithfully is to be put upon in hevery way, and a hunder 
servant allowed to domineer over her with her himpident airs ; 
it’s really ’eart-breaking.” And Mrs. Cook began to whimper, 
and to indicate the depth of her wounded feelings by vigorous 
applications of the apron to her eyes. “Such a ’ouse I never 
saw,” she continued, indignantly, dropping the sentimental vein 
(which had elicited a taunting giggle {rom Elizabeth and a grin 
from Treeby), and folding her arms theatrically across her chest as 
she faced Mrs. Treeby. “ What with masters that don’t know their 
place, and servants that don’t know theirs, and worry and bother, 
and getting the kitchen like a pigsty the minute I’ve tidied hup, 
and slaving from morning to night without a moment’s peace, it’s 
more than flesh and blood can bear, and I can’t stand it a 
longer, I can’t. You must get yourself suited elsewhere, ’m; 
leave you this day month.” 

And with this awful announcement—the sixth of the kind 
within the last three months—Mrs. Cook turned her back on her 
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mistress, and urged her commanding presence grandly along the 


assage. 

“ Thunder and furies, Maria!” cried Treeby, drawing his head 
out of the magnesia jar, at which he had been sniffing; “it won’t 
do to stand that harridan’s nonsense longer; you must send her 
about her business, d’ye hear, when she comes to ask you to take 
her back, or there won’t be a bit of dignity left in the family, by 
Jove! Are you going to cook this other flyer’s goose for her, 
Mrs. T.?” asked this dignified and tender representative of de- 
parted family glory, with a mocking leer, which plainly implied 
that he thought the cooking of the said flyer’s goose would be no 
easy task. ; 

“¢ Law, sir! missus has no idea of cooking me, or doing any- 
thing helse that’s disagreeable,” laughed the housemaid, tossing her 
saucy head and the jaunty cap on top of it nearly off as she flung 
past her mistress. 

“ Does it give you such pleasure, Augustus, to insult me and 
see me insulted?” whispered Mrs. Treeby, in a sad reproachful 
tone, as her husband turned round to her with his hideous fangs. 

“Never mind him, mamma. Papa, how can you be so heart- 
less and cruel?” cried Kate, passionately, while she clasped her 
mother’s waist with one hand, and the tears rushed to her eyes. 

Whatever reply was on Treeby’s lips, it was cut short for the 
present by the appearance of Austin Reefer in the midst of them, 
with a troubled and eager countenance. 

“ Mr. Treeby, my brother has got a fresh attack; I am afraid I 
shall require your help; it would be as well, too, to have some of 
the servants with us. Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Treeby, I implore 
you; the attack I hope will pass off very soon.” 

“T do wish Dr. Mortemn would come; Charles has not found 
him at home, I fear,” said Mrs. Treeby. 

And she followed her husband and Austin into the sufferer’s 
room, bearing in her hands the big magnesia jar. It was a pain- 
ful spectacle the little lady had to look upon. Poor Tom Reefer 
lay on his bed in woful plight. His collar and necktie had been 
pulled off, and his waistcoat and shirt thrown open; notwith- 
standing the rigour of the weather the window had been thrown 
up some way, and the sharp air stole in upon the sufferer. His 
usually pale face was aie until the purple blood looked as 
if it meant to burst through the slender network of veins which 
hemmed it in. His mouth was half open, and his brother stood 
beside the bed wiping away from time to time the flakes of foam 
which gathered round it. His body lay perfectly still when Mrs. 
Treeby entered the room, but a moment or two afterwards it was 
violently shaken by convulsions, and the patient repeatedly 
struggled to spring from the bed, to which the united efforts of 
Austin, Mr. Treeby, and the housemaid could barely hold him. 
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“This is dreadful, Mr. Reefer,” whispered Mrs. Toeshy to 
Austin; “don’t you think we might try a little magnesia? It 
might soothe him.” 

“Thank you, I would rather not try experiments. If you 
would get a sponge and some cold herr,“ Treeby, and sponge 
his forehead and temples whenever he is still for a moment, I 
should be immensely obliged.” 

The little lady, only too anxious to be of some use, resigned 
the magnesia jar with a sigh, and proceeded to carry out her in- 
structions with all possible despatch. Her applications of the 
sponge to the sufferer’s head were so energetic and liberal that 
they called forth remonstrances from both her husband and her 
servant. 

“ Are you trying to drown Mr. Tom, Maria? Because you'll 
do it if you doutch him like that much longer. You've poured as 
much water on him as would have floated Noah’s Ark,” growled 
the former, unable to resist exercising his lively powers of humour, 
notwithstanding the grave nature of the circumstances. 

“Law, ’m! you're letting the water run all over the young 
gentleman’s clean shirt-front, which it ‘ll take all the starch out of 
it,” exclaimed the housemaid, in her bold saucy voice. 

“So it will,” put in Treeby. “ Mr. Tom ’Il pick a quarrel with 
you Maria, when he gets over this, and finds there’s no stiffness 
eft in his shirt.” 

“T dare say I’m very clumsy, Augustus,” replied the little 
woman, looking up with a smile, for she was bent upon screening 
the family skeleton whenever it should thrust its loathsome features 
into view. But she quite failed to blind Austin, who saw the 
exact state of affairs, pitied the insulted wife from the bottom of 
his heart, longed to knock Treeby down, and itched to box the 
impudent domestic’s ears. 

“Mrs. Treeby, let me beg of you to give the sponge to the 
servant, and not to remain here any longer; it is far too much for 
you in every way,” he said, in a low tone. He took the sponge 
from her hand as he spoke, and continued, addressing the house- 
maid: “You'd better take your mistress’s place; don’t leave off 
using the sponge for an instant; you needn’t mind how much 
water you take—the more the better.” 

“Qh, la! preserve us! He'll be murdering one of us in a 
minute!” was the servant’s reply, as the patient, who had been 
quite still for the last few seconds, suddenly drew up his limbs in a 
strong convulsion, and struggled hard to throw himself from the 
bed, giving, as he flung out his arms, a shrewd back-handed blow 
on the housemaid’s nose, which must have gladdened Austin’s 
heart, and compensated him for the chastisement he had longed to 
inflict, but could not. Mr. ‘Treeby chuckled, and rallied the young 
woman on the mishap in his witty fashion, but next moment had 
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to exert all the strength of his punchy body in helping Austin to 
hold his brother, whose seals became fearfully violent. It 
seemed, however, that the attack had reached a climax, for after 
another mighty convulsion the limbs relaxed, the face, which had 
become almost black in colour, regained its pale hue, and the poor 
sufferer lay quiet and almost pulseless on the bed. Mrs. Treeby 
was on the point of leaving the room when steps were heard on the 
stairs. 

“Thank God, this must be Dr. Mortemn,” she said; and next 
moment Charles opened the door and admitted a slight-made, lean 
gentleman, who wore spectacles. 

“H’m!” said the doctor, pausing at the door, and glancing at 
the bed and those aroundit. What's all this about? Push that 
window higher up, somebody.” 

“I’m so thankful you’ve come, doctor. I fear it is a bad case,” 
said Mrs. Treeby. 

“ And what’s this?” said the doctor, stooping down to examine 
the label on the magnesia-jar. ‘ Mrs. Treeby, you’ve been quack- 
ing again!” 

“It’s only some magnesia, Dr. Mortemn. I thought that being 
such a mild medicine it could do no harm if it did no good. Mr. 
Reefer, however, would not allow me to administer any.” 

“You did quite right, sir,” said the doctor, looking keenly at 
Austin, while he seated himself at the bedside, and laid his hand 
on the patient’s pulse. Magnesia, forsooth! What does a man 
in this state want with magnesia? Have that thing taken away! 
I thought you knew better, Mrs. Treeby. I'll have to put a stop 
to your quacking, if you go on at this rate.” And he turned to 
Maria with a look which pretended great wrath, but could not dis- 
guise the strong feeling of admiration and respect—nay, even of 
fondness—which it was evident the speaker entertained towards 
her whom he addressed. 

“Now don’t begin to scold me, doctor. You know Fve had 
no experience whatever of cases of this kind, and the only thing 
that suggested itself to me was-——” 

“It’s those abominable suggestions of you amateurs that kill our 
patients for us,” growled the physician, interrupting her. 

“Tm always telling you you'll murder somebody, Mrs. Trentham 
Treeby, with your confounded dosing and bonusing,” put in 
Treeby. “Mr. Reefer wouldn’t have thanked you, I guess, if 
you'd given his brother his quiebus.” 

“T’m going to ask you to be so good as to leave the room, sir. 
I’m not going to have my patient disturbed by loud talking,” said 
Esculapius, with a look at the punchy, beetle-browed gentleman, 
which conveyed anything but admiration and respect. “ You must 
go too, Mrs. Treeby. must have something done about this 
absurd mania of yours for nursing everybody but yourself. I’ve 
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village patients? Humph! Send up the footman, will you, and 
take away this girl? My fat friend of the kitchen would have 
been more to the purpose, Mrs. Treeby. Hard work getting her 
up-stairs, eh?” 

“The great helephant!” commented the housemaid, as she flung 
out of the room. 

“That man’s a brute, sir, simply a brute,” said the doctor, when 
the door had closed on Treeby and his spouse. 

“Tm entirely of your opinion,” replied Mr. Reefer. 

“ And I should like uncommonly to punch his head, sir,” said 
the doctor. 

“Tm not surprised to hear it. I’ve two or three times had a 
hankering to pitch him over the banisters,” returned Mr. Reefer. 

“You only came here yesterday,” said the doctor, in a positive 


tone, which implied that he was quite certain of the fact, and 
wanted no corroboration of it. 


Mr. Reefer nodded. 


“ Are you well off, sir? Excuse me asking,” said the doctor, 


turning his head suddenly to Mr. Reefer, and bringing his spectacles 
to bear on his face. 

Mr. Reefer hesitated a moment, with a look of wonder at his 
questioner which gradually changed to a look of amusement as he 
answered : 

“T believe I am what the world would call well off.” 

“And he?” said the doctor, pointing to his patient. 

“ He is the same as I am in that respect.” 

“Thank you. I don’t ask from mere curiosity. Treeby has 
three daughters,” remarked the doctor. 

Mr. Reefer nodded again. 

“Come here; I want you,” said the physician, as Charles 
entered the room at this moment. “ Run with this to Pringle, and 
tell him to make it up at once,” he said, taking out his pocket-book 
and dashing off a prescription in pencil. At once, mind, and as 
quick as possible. Stop! If you see your mistress, give her my 
compliments, and tell her I want the house kept quiet; not a 
mouse must be allowed to stir. And between you and me, sir,” 
continued the doctor, returning to the point at which he had been 
interrupted—“ between you and me, sir, it scarcely needs two eyes 
to see that a man like Treeby could not have his daughters and 
two young men like yourselves in the house together with- 
out——” 

: I understand you, Dr. Mortemn,” interposed Mr. Reefer, 
smiling. 

The doctor did not smile, but his keen little eyes twinkled 
humorously through his spectacles. He was silent for a moment, 
gazing intently at his patient, (who lay perfectly quiet in a sort of 
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more doze), and holding his wrist with his finger on the 


Pe Humph! Small and quick; constitution feeble,” he muttered 
to himself. ‘Your brother is young, sir, and rather susceptible,” 
he said, suddenly turning to Me. Reefer. 

“Susceptible? In what way?” asked Mr. Reefer. 

“To the influence of the tender passion,” returned the doctor. 

“That is surely rather a strange question to ask, Dr. Mor- 
temn,” said Austin, coldly. ‘Do you think it one which in the 
exercise of your profession it is necessary to put?” 

“T do, sir—in this case,” answered the physician, smiling and 
looking full at Mr. Reefer. 

Austin looked back at him for a moment, and then, apparently 
satisfied that his interrogator acted from no vulgar curiosity, he 
replied, 

“T shall answer your question. As far as I can judge, you have 
conjectured rightly.” 

“ And you think it possible, sir, that he might or may have 
already become impressed by the charms of one of the young 
ladies in this house?” 

“ Really, Dr. Mortemn——” 

“Tt is a bold question to ask, and you think it an impertinence, 
sir,” continued the doctor, interposing. ‘Trust me.” 

“T think I can,” said Mr. Reefer, as the little sharp eyes met 
his, “ although it is not my practice to be so confidential to a per- 
fect stranger. Your guess is not wide of the mark, Dr. Mortemn.” 

“ And of course if our friend at the head of this house gets 
scent of it he will try and make matters as easy as possible,” said 
the doctor. 

“T apprehend he would,” replied Mr. Reefer. “ From what I 
judge, nothing would please him so much as that my brother and 
I should fall in love with his daughters.” 

“Then, sir, if you wish your brother’s health to recover, get him 
away at once from these influences. Take him to the sea-side if 
you can; that would be the best place for him; but anyhow take 

im away from here to some place where he can get six months’ 
freedom from every kind of excitement. You must sit up with 
him to-night. He won’t have another attack if you keep him 
quite quiet. Keep that bully of a man out, he’s much too noisy, 
and keep his sweet little wife out, she’s not fit for nursing. Has 
he been long subject to these fits? Brain fever! Ah! Periodical, 
I suppose? Ah! Every fortnight? H’m! Let me see. 
nothing happens you can move him in four days—say next Friday. 
Were you asked here for any time?” 

“For a week; but I have reason to think that that is merely a 
formal limit.” 

“ Stick to Friday as far as your brother is concerned,” said the 
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doctor. Now, sir, tell me the circumstances of this attack as far 
as you know them.” 

Austin obeyed in a few words. He had not been in the house 
when the seizure came on, but he had learned that one of the ser- 
vants had rushed down-stairs to say that Mr. Reefer had fallen off 
his bed in a fit, and that she thought he was dying. Mr. Treeby 
had gone up in a high state of excitement, and had been followed 
by his second daughter, who had taken the treatment of the patient 
into her own hands, causing his feet to be immersed in hot water, 
and mustard poultices to be applied to the pit of his stomach. 
When he (Austin) arrived on the scene, he found Miss Maud 
superintending affairs in her calm impassive way, and Mr. Treeb 
raving and swearing over the house after everybody. Maud had 
vanished the moment he appeared. His brother was then struggling 
violently, and he, Mr. Treeby, and the three servants had had 
enough to do to hold him. When the convulsion was over, he 
(Austin) had altered the first treatment into that which the doctor 
found on his arrival. This was the account Mr. Reefer gave the 
physician ; but of course he did not inform him that when he had 
rushed up-stairs to his brother’s bedroom, and had expressed his 
surprise to Maud Treeby at finding her by the bedside giving 
orders as to the treatment of the sufferer, she had turned to him 
and taunted him bitterly on the warmth of his professed affection, 
which had left his brother in his extremity to the care of compara- 
tive strangers, 

“H’m!” said the doctor, when Austin had finished, “not 
exactly what should have been done, but the young lady probably 
saved your brother’s life, sir, by her readiness and energy. An 
odd girl—always was. ‘The last thing I should have expected of 
her; disposition callous, temperament phlegmatic ; odd how those 
strange creatures show up sometimes. Miss Catherine’s my fa- 
vourite. Ah, that’s right,” he continued, as Charles entered and 
laid a bottle of medicine on the table. “The moment your brother 
wakes, Mr. Reefer, give him a dessert-spoonful of this mixture in 
a wine-glass of water, and repeat the dose according to the direc- 
tions on the bottle. I shall look in again in the course of the 
evening. Apply the cold water to his head occasionally, keep 
him cool, and, above all things, keep him quiet. Good day, sir.” 
And the doctor, adjusting his spectacles, stalked out of the room 
just in time to meet Kate coming up the stair, to whom he made a 
favourable report of his patient, and with whom he stood a few 
minutes on the stair to chat and joke, as was his custom whenever 
he called at the cottage. 
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XXIX. 


AUSTIN DETERMINES TO WIN HER. 


AvstIN sat watching by his brother’s bedside until the first 
sickly streaks of the dawn of next day began to steal in through 
the window. He had had every meal sent up to him, although 
Mr. ‘I'reeby had blustered into the room and sworn he would 
relieve him, and Mrs. Treeby had come and implored him over 
and over again to go down-stairs for a little, and allow her to take 
his place by the bed. He found it a hard matter to refuse the 
little lady, especially when Kate joined her in entreaty, urging 
that there was no better nurse in the world than her mother, and 
that nursing was the thing which gave her more pleasure than 
anything else she could name. 

“T can easily believe it, Miss Catherine,” he said; “and I should 
only be too thankful to avail myself of Mrs. Treeby’s services, but 
Dr. Mortemn was imperative on the subject, and very rightly so 
in my opinion. Mrs. Treeby is too willing, but we must not let 
her have her own way in this matter, otherwise it may be a case 
of working a willing horse to death. Forgive the ungraceful 
comparison of Mrs. ‘Treeby to a horse, Miss Catherine. Not even 
for you will I consent to the plan,” he said, smiling at the earnest- 
ness with which her usually laughing eyes looked into his; indeed, 
he = as they looked at him that they would soon be all the world 
to him. 

“ Not even for me,” she repeated, laughing; and the earnestness 
vanished in a blaze of smiles. “You must speak in your round- 
about way, Mr. Reefer, even when you’re paying compliments. 
hope you will nurse your brother properly, and not have yourself 
to nurse afterwards. I think Dr. Mortemn and you are right 
about mamma. I wanted you to let her nurse Mr. Thomas Reefer, 
because it’s positively the thing she enjoys most; but it will be 
much better not, for she would be sure to knock herself up, and 
she’s looking very pale and thin just now, though she never com- 
plains. Don’t you think so, Mr. Reefer? And then, you know, 
she has often lots of things to worry and bore her, which of course 
are bad for her health; and—and there are lots of other horrid 
disagreeable things, you know.” 

Mr. Reefer knew very well, but he did not expatiate on his 
knowledge at that time, and Kate ran off in answer to her mother, 
who called to her from her bedroom. Just as the clock on the 
stair told out seven, through the still house, Mr. Thomas Reefer 
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opened his eyes from the torpor which had wrapt him, and stared 
wearily at his brother. Austin moved the lamp by which he had 
been reading some inches back, so that the light should not fall on 


the sufferer’s eyes, and then he laid his cold hand on his brother’s 
brow. 


“Do you like that, Tom?” 

“Oh yes, keep it there; it’s delicious.. Is it late, Austin?” 

“You've been asleep a long time. It is just the beginning of 
Wednesday morning. You were taken ill yesterday; but I su 
pose you have forgotten all about it. How do you feel now?” 

“Very tired, and my head burns dreadfully; keep sponging it, 
will you, it’s awfully delicious, and don’t take your hand away ; 
you can’t think how jolly it feels.” 

“Drink this. I daresay you will feel better after it, said 
Austin, giving him the glass of medicine. “Does the light 
hurt 

“ = rather. I think I should see you better if you put the 
light out and drew up the blind.” 

Austin did as he was requested. The daylight was increasing 
every moment, and there was enough of it to enable them to sec 
one another distinctly. 

“Now go to sleep again if you can; the longer you sleep the 
better,” said Austin, resuming his seat by the bed. 

“What a capital nurse you are,” said Tom, smiling wearily. 
“But go to bed yourself, Austin, and get some sleep; you must be 
awfully tired if you have been sitting here all night; and I am 
quite comfortable. I don’t want anything, if you will keep your 
+ saat my forehead till I have gone to ran I am half asleep 
already.” 

And next moment his heavy breathing proclaimed that the 
semi-slumber had become a sound sleep. Austin did not follow 
his example, but sat and ruminated about matters in general. It 
seemed to him that many matters in which he had a strong per- 
sonal interest were being precipitated pretty rapidly. 

First and chiefest, his love for Kate Treeby was waxing stronger 
with every hour that he saw her, with every fresh word that she 
spoke to him, with every burst of laughter that broke from her 
hips. It was impossible to deny to himself that the feeling had got 
the complete mastery of him, and that Kate was as much to him 
now, as much bound up with his happiness, as if he could reckon 
his acquaintance with her by years instead of by hours. It was 
clearly love at first sight, or, at any rate, love at very short notice ; 
and premature passion of this kind is supposed to be essentially 

eeting ; you call it a passing fancy, the result of juxtaposition, 

dying a natural death as soon as things resume their original posi- 

tion. But with men like Austin Reefer, it is not always so. 
2u2 


| 
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They are not easily hit, and if by chance they fall, it is as often by 
one great blow struck home as by a long series of assaults, so that 
the effect may be as lasting as it is sudden. Austin took this view 
of his own case. His passion was no surface affair; it was to last 
for life. As to Mr. Treeby having brought him down there on 
purpose to take one of his daughters off his hands; what did that 
signify? Neither mother nor daughter, he felt convinced, had had 
anything to do with it; Treeby might be mercenary, but Mrs. 
Treeby and Kate were innocent. He almost felt grateful to the 
proxy fortune hunter for his sordid motives; were they not the 
means of putting this lovely prize within his reach? His relatives 
would be very wrath, no doubt, and his London friends would 
laugh at him, and tell him that he had been nicely taken in, and 
that they didn’t believe a word about his love for her being 
spontaneous, and his choice of her free; but all that would wear 
off when time showed that he was right and they were wrong. 
But whatever came of it, he could not do without her—that was 
certain. By the way, what a contrast she was to that unac- 
countable Maud, whose inconsistencies puzzled him the more he 
thought about them. This illness of Tom’s made a great difference 
in the state of affairs. They must go on Friday—that was a 
settled point. If Tom could bear it, it would be desirable to 
move him even sooner. But Friday—let him see; this was 
Wednesday; there would only be a couple of days for him to do 
his wooing. They were to have stayed a week, and he had calcu- 
lated upon Treeby asking them to extend their visit, for he knew 
it would be that hospitable gentleman’s first impulse the moment 
he saw there was a likelihood of his schemes being realised. This 
would have afforded him a fair opportunity for bringing himself 
and Kate into closer intimacy. The only thing which would have 
made him hesitate to remain longer where he was, would have 
been the matter of Emily and Tom. It would never do for Tom 
to be married to a person like Emily Treeby; Tom, who would 
require a strong-minded woman, upon whom he could lean, and 
a woman who would look after his delicate health, and be ready 
to nurse him when he needed it. As to Emily being that woman 
it was out of the question. ‘The silly creature had met him on the 
stair when he was on his way to his brother’s room, and had 
poured forth a string of confused sentences in her exclamatory 
fashion, and with such bewilderment of manner, that he had 
rushed past her without saying a word, leaving her to tell the rest 
of her story to Shock, whom she held in her arms. What a person 
to be wife to an invalid like Tom! Maud would be more to the 
gon ; look how sensibly and thoughtfully she had acted in the 
ate emergency! Well, no; after ail he did not think Maud 
Treeby would be a suitable wife for Tom. He fully believed 
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that Tom’s fancy for Emily was a fancy, and nothing more, and 
that it would vanish as suddenly as it came, if it had not vanished 
already. But then about his own wooing of Kate, was he certain that 
he would win her? Her father’s consent was a matter of course, 
but how if there was an unwillingness on her part? What if she 
was to give him a flat refusal, when he came to ask her to be his 
wife? Could he bear it from her lips? Perhaps she would laugh 
at him, make a joke of the whole thing! How could he bear 
that? Upon the whole he thought the chances were in his 
favour. She was young and ardent; sheseemed to like him ver 
well—she certainly did not dislike him—and it would be the first 

roposal of the kind she had had from one in her own position. 
And he did not see that she could have much to complain of on 
the score of looks; he did not think he was given to be vain of his 
personal appearance, but he knew that he was good-looking, and 
he knew that people in general thought him so. But then there 
was Mrs. Treeby. She might not approve of him, if Kate did, 
and might refuse to sanction his suit. He had reason to believe, 
from what he had observed, that the little woman would be very 
firm on any matter in which she considered her principles and 
conscience to be involved. Whether or not, he must try his 
fortune, praying the Fates to be propitious; “ faint heart, &c.” 
He would first discover his sentiments to her father and mother, 
and ask their consent to his paying his addresses to their daughter ; 
and if he got that consent, he would then have to make the most 
of his time with Kate herself. If he could effect only a con- 
ditional engagement, that would be something. He would like, 
too, to have an opportunity of asking her about that mysterious 
midnight adventure, about which he was very curious. ‘Tom still 
slept. Meanwhile he would take his bath, and afterwards beg an 
audience of the parent Treebies. 


‘ 
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THE RING; OR, CAERBRAN. 
BY MRS. GEORGE HALY. 


I. 


WILL my readers go back with me—far back—many years 
before civilisation had visited our land—and enter with me, un- 
announced, the abode of the wealthy Sweyne, wealthy only, 
like the patriarchs of old, in herds and flocks. 

At the moment which we have chosen to intrude ourselves upon 
him, the inhabitants of this rude hut (as we should now consider 
it) were awaiting the appearance of the evening repast, with the 
eagerness that out-of-door exercise and health can alone give. 

There was not much to distinguish this habitation from that of 
other “ woodlanders,” except its greater size, and the abundance of 
rich hides that were hung round its inner walls to exclude the 
piercing winds of the autumn and winter months, but which at 
this mere genial season were scarcely needful for comfort, and 
which, therefore, it is allowable to conclude, were only retained for 
display. 

The family of Sweyne consisted of several sons, who excelled in 
all sylvan and manly sports, and of an only daughter, the youthful 
Ella. 

These, with their father, occupied the upper end of the board, 
on which was quickly spread a substantial repast, served with some 
attempt at refinement; whilst the lower portion (below the salt) 
was tenanted by the dependants, whose fare consisted chiefly of 
porridge and the coarest cakes, baked on the hearth, and accom- 
panied by milk or curds. 

Two strangers partook of the master’s hospitality that night, 
and it was pleasing to mark the respect with which the sons and 
daughter of the house attended to the wants of their parent and 
his honoured guests; services which they would have thought it 
derogatory to those they were taught to reverence, to commit to 
the hands of menials; and much would our precocious youths and 
damsels of the present day have wondered at their humility to the 
“ governor” and the “old chaps,’ as they would doubtless have 
designated them ! 

But it may be interesting here to pause a moment and give 
some slight details regarding the heroine of our little story, and 
the costume by which her attractions were heightened. 

This merely consisted of a loose robe of linen texture, whose 
ample folds reached to the ground, and which being of foreign 
manufacture (Egyptian, we believe), and consequently of difficult 
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attainment, was regarded as a distinctive mark of wealth and 
rank. Her complexion, of dazzling fairness, was enhanced by the 
rich tint of her fur mantle (thrown loosely over her dimpled 

- shoulders to shield her at this late hour from the chilly air), and 
the long sunny curls which fell in rich profusion on her snowy | 
neck, around which she wore a collar of gold. That she was 
lovely none denied; and those who listened to her gentle voice, 
and looked upon her alternately animated and serene counte- ' 
nance, readily excused the pride which Sweyne took no pains to 
conceal, that he felt in his only daughter the delicate reflex of the 
mother, who had reared so many hardy sons, but had left this, her 
fairest flower, to be nurtured by his rough hand alone. 

Keenly had the death of his partner been felt, and gently and 
kindly, in obedience to her last murmured behests, had the strong 
man fulfilled the task, smoothing down his rough nature when he 
met her infant smile, lest her timid disposition and sensitive mind 
should shrink from contact with him, as she would have done in 
his habitually coarser and fiercer moods. All who saw the child 
loved her, and stern natures had often been softened as he held 
the motherless babe in his powerful hands, or whilst his awkward 
fingers toyed with her silky locks! But this was years back, and 
she had now grown into a tall, elegant woman. 

Of the strangers, one who had claimed his hospitality that night 
was a bard, distinguished by his robe of azure blue, emblematic of 
peace; the other was an ovate, or an instructor of science, whose 

garments were dyed of a deep emerald green, to denote nature— 
of which we can never sufliciently understand or appreciate the 
wonders.* 

Both were elderly men, as was denoted by their snowy and long 
flowing beards. 

The menials, though taught to look up with great respect in 
some things to their masters, did not appear to be kept, however, 
under much restraint by their presence; for this sharing of the 
common board no doubt embued both master and servant with a 
sense of brotherhood, unknown in the present day, but such as, 
more or less, should be felt by all composing one “ household” or 
“family,” though occupying different grades in it. 

The suppressed laugh and merry jest went round; but with 
deference to Ella and her attendant maidens, was soon checked by 
the elders when likely to become offensive to female ears. 

These rough boors appeared happy, and free from care—all save 
one, and he sat in a retired corner of the apartment. 

“Where is the youth Osred? Wherefore shares he not the 
evening meal?” demanded Sweyne, in the loud clear tone of one 
accustomed to command. 

“He sits yonder, noble Thane,” replied one of the servitors, 


* See Meyrick. 
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poms to a half-recumbent figure at the farther corner of the 
all. 

“ And wherefore sits he yonder? Said I not that he was to 
share with you? And gave I not orders that he was not to be 
railed at or twitted? There is nothing to mock at in his bashful- 
ness, which is becoming to his age and station,” angrily exclaimed 
the irritated landowner. 

“ Nay, but we cannot help his humours, master; the lad is of a 
strange temper, and shuns us,” answered the first speaker, in a 
deprecating tone. 

“Osred, come forward and partake of the fare of your com- 
rades!” cried Sweyne, in an encouraging manner to the lad. 

At this invitation the youth so addressed arose, and, wrapping 
himself closely in his sheepskin mantle, advanced timidly to the 
board. 

As he stood now in the broad light of the torches, and his 
countenance became fully visible, it did not fail to interest the 
beholders. 

His features were beautifully regular, but almost too sharply cut 
for beauty, either by hunger or disease. 

His eyes, of a deep blue, were sunk, yet gleamed with unusual 
brightness. His light chesnut hair curled in profuse clusters over 
a head and brow, which, at first proudly thrown back, instantly 
drooped when he met the general gaze fixed on him. 

“ Swineherd, sit and eat with thy comrades, and none shall dare 
offend thee, humble though thy station be; ’tis Sweyne commands 
it,” added he, looking around with an air of defiance. 

A sudden and almost painful glow flushed the sunken cheeks of 
the dependent he addressed, and settled there in two burning 
hectic spots. 

Without any reply, and with a dejected look, he took from the 
board the bow! of porridge and the coarse cake assigned him, and 
casting an apologetic glance as it were, first at his master and then 
at his companions, he slunk back into the distant corner he had 
before occupied, there to consume a meal, probably most unsavoury 
to the appetite of the evidently sickly youth. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Sweyne, angrily bending his brow as he 
observed his movements, “the fellow is sulky,” and he scowled 
darkly on him, and clenched his broad fist in an ominous manner; 
“ or perhaps he is ‘ simple,’ or both.” 

And as his mind glanced at the latter possibility, the kind feel- 
ing which usually dwells in every heart (only in some people so 
deep down that it is seldom brought to light) overspread the 
countenance of the master, and softened his tone as he concluded 
the sentence he had begun in anger. 

Shortly after this interruption to the otherwise sociable and 
cheerful meal, the bard was courteously called upon by Sweyne 
to give a specimen of his talent. 
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Inclining his head gravely in token of assent, he struck a few 
masterly chords upon his small harp (as performers still do, though 
in the present day with possibly more of a dash), and after a 
preamble, in which he called upon the Deity they mutually 
worshipped to protect his host and family from their foes, he 

cana to narrate to them the history of the venerable Patriarch 
of the Ark (though under another name); for the history of the 
Deluge, handed down from father to son, and spread, doubtless, 
by the dispersion of mankind after the downfall of the Tower 
which they had so daringly raised was, and is still, preserved in 
some form or other, in the most distant and uncivilised countries. 
May we not also conclude that with this tradition may likewise 
have gone forth some record of the Typical Sacrifice, and even 
perhaps in some countries the express command to Abraham, 
which may have led to the custom of human immolation—still 
practised in some parts of India, and which will, probably, never 
be wholly abrogated until aél nations shall understand the mystery 
of the “ Great Sacrifice” ‘* once offered for the sins of the world,” 
and which missionaries cannot impress too much upon savages, as 
removing the necessity for the sacrifices which they still believe 
acceptable to a Ruling Power? 

Then the bard went on to compare his happy countrymen in 
their sea-girt isle to the family whom the Great Spirit had chosen 
to save alone of all the earth from the loud rushing water; and 
then he spoke of their ancestors, and raised the ulla-lulla for the 
dead, and chanted the virtues of the living, especially of those who 
had been in any way distinguished in battle. 

Then he shouted the song of victory, and soon all was tumult 
amongst his auditors; for such as possessed arms rose, and, clash- 
ing them over their heads, joined in a dance of triumph, till the 
minstrel who had thus violently worked on their feelings gradually 
softened down his strain, and ended with a hymn or chant for their 
beloved monarch, the “ Lud Hudibras,” and his virtuous queen ; 
after which a hushed silence reigned in the hall. During the strain 
Ella had turned to watch the effect upon Osred “the simpleton,” 
and had been surprised to mark his eyes flash fire as he sprung up 
ready to join in the war-dance; but suddenly checking the im- 
gh he had meekly resumed his seat, with increased dejection in 

is countenance mj attitude, and the damsel concluded that the 
action had perhaps only arisen from the force of imitative powers. 
Nevertheless, though simple, it had deepened the interest with 
which she had begun to observe him. 
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Il. 


“ Acca,” said Sweyne’s daughter to one of her maidens, just 
after the occurrence related in the former chapter, “ what think 
you of yon poor swineherd?” And she directed her attention to 
the remote corner where Osred sat. 

“T have scarce noted him, lady; but the boors, who hold more 
companionship with him, talk as if he were ‘ simple.’ ”* 

“So think not I, and we will go speak to the poor youth, for he 
oom neither well nor happy. aa arm, t pray you, good 

cca.” 

And leaning on her maiden as if for a support, which her elastic 
footstep needed not, this gentle and well-born damsel picked her 
way through the rushes, with which the floor had been freshly 
strewn. 

The countenance of the youth assumed almost an expression of 
alarm as she drew near, and, hastily gathering his garments around 
him, he appeared as if about to “ beat a hasty retreat.” 

“ Fear me not,” exclaimed his young mistress, in a sweet low 
voice, and regarding him with a look full of compassion, yet of 
maidenly dignity. “You appear ill, and unsuited to the com- 
panionship of our rough boors. Mayhap you have been unused to 
your present mode of life, young man, and my maidens will gladly 
avail themselves of your services in supplying their distaffs with 
wool.” 

But instead of responding to her kindness, Osred’s eyes roved 
wildly around, as if he had been some caged but untamed animal, 
and he merely replied, “ Anan,” as if not comprehending her 
meaning, whilst he seemed to shrink from her approach. Chagrined 
and disappointed at the failure of her charitable mission, Ella 
moved away; but her attendant remarked, as she turned hastily to 
rebuke his rudeness to her loved mistress, that his large eyes, which 
were fixed upon her lady, were now filled with tears, which in- 
duced her to suppress her anger, and to exclaim, “ Poor lad!” in 
a tone of unfeigned compassion, instead of administering the 
scolding which she had intended for him; and amidst the half- 
suppressed titters of the loungers who occupied the lower hall, the 
damsels returned to their accustomed station on the dais, or raised 
platform, where the Thane was wont to sit surrounded by his sons, 
enjoying the dolce far niente, after indulgence in the wassail-bow], 
and often giving strong evidence of its soporific tendencies, added 
to those of violent out-of-door exercise in the chase, or other manly 
sports, in which it was their daily wont to exercise their giant limbs 
and strong muscles, regardless of the weather. 


* Tdiotic. 
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“The lad must either be an idiot or a bear,” remarked the 
handmaiden, tartly, notwithstanding the touch of sympathy which 
had restrained her tongue before him, “ to treat one of your degree 
with such yreiggne § yet he is passing handsome, notwithstanding 
his vacant stare, and almost looks as though he had gentle blood 
in him (saving your presence, and asking your pardon for the 
thought, for how could that be possible and his occupation so 
low?)” And she gave her pretty head a toss, as she eyed him 
from that distance with supreme contempt. 

“You always have some strange conceit in your busy little 
brain, Acca; yet, whatever he be, I think he will scarce sup- 
plant Cerdic in your favour,” observed her mistress, playfully, 
for she was Ella’s foster-sister, and, besides, the Thane’s daughter 
was well aware of her own position, and felt that it was unneces- 
sary for her always to “ hold her head high” (like some parvenus 
who walk continually, one may say, on moral stilts to tae up 
their dignity), and she felt that she might condescend without 
fear of encroachment or loss of respect from her inferiors; and 
then she bade her sing one of the plaintive ditties she loved so 
well, And thus sped the evening pleasantly in this homely circle 
between work, song, and tale. 

There was little to break the routine of the monotony of their 
daily life, except when the young retainer, become more familiar 
with his new home and to the vicinity of his rough comrades, 
would sometimes (as if unintentionally drawn out) mingle his 
voice from the distant corner, to which he still appeared partial, 
and join in the song if the strain were a mournful one, surprising 
his auditors with his sweet and melancholy notes; but if noticed 
he would stop short in the melody and play with the rushes on the 
floor, or shake his head and return their looks of pleasure or sur- 
prise with one of his peculiarly mournful and vacant stares. 

The discovery of his vocal gift (gleaming forth like some bright 
flame on a deaclate waste) again aroused the interest of his young 
mistress, but her efforts to overcome his bashfulness were as unsuc- 
cessful as before. 

She began to question strongly the possibility of his “idiotcy,” 
with those luminous eyes so full of expression, which she now so 
frequently observed fixed upon her whenever she chanced to look 
in his direction; and it was noticed by many how often, as if 
drawn by curiosity, hers wandered there; but so gentle was her 
kindly heart, that none were surprised at the interest she mani- 
fested in Osred’s ill-health and apparent grief; for that some heavy 
sorrow oppressed him none could doubt. 

If we wish, however, to become better acquainted with this 
melancholy and strange being, we must follow him into the — 
of the forest, where it was his duty to drive the herd of “ unclean 


animals” of which he had charge, to fatten upon the fruit of the 
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oak, so plentifully scattered for them by the hand that “ feedeth 
the young ravens when they cry,” providing by His wisdom a 
store-house for the meanest of His creatures. 

Leaving the well-contented animals to the enjoyment of their 
luxurious meal, Osred, on the day upon which we have chosen to 
dog his steps, penetrated alone still farther into the dark recesses 
of the thick wood, until he reached an open space beautifully 
carpeted with soft rich moss, and in the centre of which stood a 
Druid altar. 


Alone in that solitude it seemed to stand the guardian of the 
scene. 

Looking round him with a deep feeling of veneration and awe, 
Osred advanced reverentially to the foot of a patriarchal oak, one 
of the monarchs of the grove, which overshadowed the slab of 
granite, upon which he proceeded to lay his humble offerings—a 
few acorns, some wild honey, and, though last not least, an oatmeal 
cake which he had saved from his last repast. 

“Oh, mighty Tharanis,* thou god of thunder! accept the poor 
offerings of thy suppliant son,” cried he, kneeling with lowly re- 
verence; ‘spare the wretch from further insults and misery whom 
thou hast humbled below his kind. I bow to thy decree, mighty 
lord of the tempest; wherefore, then, wreak thy wrath upon a 
worm? Do not I tremble and bend low when thou ridest upon 
the icy blast?—do I not adore when thou smilest through the 
black clouds that hide thy dwelling-place?—do I not weep when 
thou smitest even the meanest of thy children? Wherefore not 
feel pity, then, for me? Will it make thee smile the more to 
crush me in the dust? Wilt thou rejoice when I lie stiff and cold? 
Oh, spare me, great Tharanis, and I will bring thee rich fruits 
and will lay treasures upon thine altar! But first take this foul 
blot from thy servant—heal me, and show thyself a god of mercy 
as well as of power!” cried the unhappy youth, as he tore aside 
his mantle and gazed upon a large leprous spot which had eaten 
into his flesh. “ Wherefore am I doomed to wander thus,” he 
continued, amidst his choking sobs, “an exile from my home— 
from all who love me, and whom I love in return? Why must I 
shrink when the soft eyes of beauty or of compassion dwell upon 
me? Why must I flee from all beings like myself?—yes, like in 
all but this fearful blot! Ah, would that I could flee even from 
myself! Oh, great lord of the whirlwind, spare me!” And he 
threw himself upon his face, and moaned in the utter despair of 
his soul. 

At this moment the air, which had been still and calm, became 
agitated—a vivid flash of lightning burst from the sky, and 
seemed for an instant to play around him, and was followed by the 
mighty crash of thunder overhead. 


* Vide Meyrick. 
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Poor Osred now buried his face between his clasped hands, cower- 
ing still lower as he felt as if the great Lord of the storm, whom he 
had invoked, were passing near him. 

He remained some time thus—motionless and almost breathless. 
At length he heard a slight rustling, and knew that he was no 
longer alone. 

Tremblingly he looked up, and beheld a tall figure clad in white 
standing majestically over him, and pointing to a scorched and 
blasted oak which had just fallen a victim to the lightning flash, 
that had scathed its now blackened side not far from the spot 
where the swincherd knelt. 

The head of the Druid was crowned with oak leaves—his white 
beard, which descended to his girdle, was scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the snowy drapery over which it flowed; and in 
one hand he held a branch of mistletoe freshly cut, whilst the 
other grasped the golden sickle with which he had severed it from 
the parent tree. 

So noiselessly had he approached, that Osred prostrated him- 
self again, believing that he beheld the Deity of the place. 

“Fear not, Osred, servant of Sweyne!” exclaimed the priest, 
relaxing the severity of his brow, “1 have marked thee as thou 
hast day by day brought thy humble offering and poured forth thy 
prayer; but think not to deceive me or the great Spirit, whose 
minister I am. Thou art not what thou appearest! Go hence, 
and be healed; but, as thou would’st be saved, bring hither on 
thy return offerings that may better beseem thy rank. Thou hast 
not suffered alone; the hapless herd committed to thy care have 
been infected by thee. Go hence. Follow the course of the 
setting sun, and return not until the healing touch of the ruling 
power has done its work ; then come here and bring thy gifts. 
Deceive me not, as thou shalt answer to the God of Wrath. 
Rise now, son of sin! Go hence in peace.” 

And waving his hand and gathering up his cumbersome gar- 
ments, the Druid disappeared as noiselessly as he had approached. 

Following the directions he had received, Osred, after assem- 
bling his herd at the blast of the horn which he carried at his belt, 


drove them in a westerly direction into the farthest depths of the 
almost untrodden forest. 


“Hast heard aught of Osred, the swineherd, to-day?” de- 
manded Sweyne, some days later, of his assembled labourers and 
domestics, 

“No tidings, master, except such as we gathered from one who 
journeyed from afar.” 

He had traversed the densest part of the forest, they proceeded 
to relate, and he told them that he had met large herds of swine 
glutting themselves with the fallen acorns; but of the missing 
youth he had seen nothing. 
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“Perchance some evil has befallen him!” sighed the master, 
like the anxious Jacob. “No more time shall be lost. At day- 
light to-morrow a strict search shall be made. He was but 
weakly for the work, poor lad, and should have had a helper. I 
should have thought of this.” 

And he fully meant to atone for the omission by associating a 
sturdy boy with him for the future—which we burden so often 
with the short-comings of the past, and which good intentions are 
often the only reparation that can be made for our neglects, and 
though satisfactory, perhaps, in some measure to our own con- 
sciences, are but bare of profit or comfort to the sufferers them- 
selves, 

“Thine orders shall be obeyed,” replied the man addressed, a 
straightforward, honest fellow. 

And they were so. But after following the track of the herd 
for some distance, it was evident that it had dispersed, and some 
days having elapsed and rain having fallen, it was impossible to 
trace it farther, and those who had gone with hearty good-will to 
prosecute the search came back disheartened. 

Even Sweyne, although he professed to expect daily Osred’s 
return with his herd, at last evidently began to give them up as 
lost to him, either through accident or neglect, and regretted that 
he should so unwisely have placed his valuable property in charge 


of a lad whom, at best, he and others believed to be “ but a 
simpleton.” 


Ill. 


To the inhabitants of Sweyne’s dwelling the disappearance of 
the inoffensive youth with so large a herd was an event of wonder 
and mystery difficult to solve. 

Though so reserved in his habits, the household had become ac- 
customed to his strange ways, and missed him from amongst them 
—some because they felt an interest in him, and others because he 
was a mark at which to point a sarcasm or a witty joke—and all 
felt grieved at the probability of his having met with an untimely 
death, for none believed the act to be one of dishonesty, although 
such had been hinted at by his enemies, 

The maidens especially missed his voice in their evening song, 
and as Ella paused in her work, and turned towards the vacant 
seat he had occupied, she felt a chill pass through her, and a shade 
of sadness crossed her brow. Was it that some strange chord of 
unison could, unknown to herself, have been linking the fates of 
two beings so ill-assorted, when Destiny interfered to snap the 
thread? Was it probable that this young girl with intuitive dis- 
cernment had read anything of his former life (in their almost 


dumb intercourse) that could seem to span the gulf between their 
stations? 
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This we cannot venture to assert, but are inclined to think it 
must have been so, for else how could one so wise, so gently nur- 
tured, and so dignified in her maidenly reserve as she had always 
been esteemed, allow her thoughts to stray so far out of their 
proper sphere? 

ormerly she had inwardly shuddered when she had met so 
often the gaze of those melancholy eyes fixed upon her so full 
of sorrow and despair, and she half fancied sometimes of earnest 
love (and blushed even in solitude at the very thought), but now 
she felt alone because she beheld them not, and sighing as she re- 
sumed her task (yet schooling herself for the weakness), she bade 
her maidens sing some of the songs she loved, and then chid their 
voices and called them tuneless because she missed the wild dirge- 
like cadence of Osred’s—all “ simple” as he was. 

But we must now return to him. Many a weary mile he tra- 
velled, resting, however, always a sufficient space to give the 
animals he had charge of time to luxuriate upon the food they 
loved, and to which he was frequently obliged to resort himself, 
roasting the acorns in the ashes of the wood fires he kindled at 
night to keep off the wild beasts as well as the cold—unless when 
he met with some more tempting berries or roots, or knocked 
down a bird on the wing with a stone, or succeeded in snaring a 
hare, or when he met some charitable “ boor” willing to share his 
scanty stock of provision with him. 

Such was his faith in the Druid oracle, that he was not to be 
deterred by faintness or fear from following its directions, and he 
still chek on through all difficulties. 

Arrived at the River Avon, he crossed it at a ford (which from 
thence derived the name of Swineford), and brought his herd in 
safety to the opposite bank, the season having been unusually dry, 
But what was his dismay when shortly after, to his astonishment 
he beheld the noisy and self-willed animals, as if seized with a 
sudden frenzy, rush headlong up the open country, instead of seek- 
ing as usual the food and shelter afforded them by the dense 
forests, thick in their primeval growth. 

Even the well-known and usually recognised sound of his horn 
failed to entice them to return, and he followed them in the vain 
hope of arresting their progress. 

Lo his surprise, after pursuing them some miles, he saw them all, 
as if actuated by one purpose, make straight for a morass, into 
which they immediately plunged, and wallowed at their leisure, as 
suited their uncleanly tastes and the acknowledged fashion of their 
tribe! Poor Osred found it now a daily task of no little difficulty 
to withdraw them from this their favourite retreat, which nothing, 
in fact, but sheer hunger could induce them to leave. 

Possessing the highest integrity, and inwardly fretting at having 
been, however unintentionally, the means of imparting so loathsome 
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a disease even to such not very attractive creatures, he resolved that 
no pains he could take should be spared (notwithstanding the re- 
pulsive nature of the task) to prevent the noxious malady from 
spreading among his master’s herd. 

With this view he constantly examined them, and even freed 
them from the mud which adhered to them; and in this process he 
at last became convinced that the baths in which their nature had 
poe them to indulge so freely must be possessed of some 

ealing influence. 

He immediately determined to try the saine remedy himself, and 
thenceforth daily performed his ablutions in this muddy swamp 
with as much assiduity as any Brahmin, and with a deep feeling 
of superstitious awe and gratitude towards the Druid who had 
directed him (he felt sure under some supernatural revelation) to 
this sacred spot, as he thenceforth considered it. 

Thus some weeks and even months passed on. 

Sweyne had long since given up all hope of ever recovering his 
lost herd, or of hearing anything of their keeper, and a sigh of 
regret was sometimes heard among the more tender-hearted members 
of the household over the fate of the hapless lad, who had perished, 
it was supposed, cither by starvation or violence, in the gloomy 
forests. 

One evening, however, as the household were assembled at their 
usual occupations, the heavy hide which hung before the doorway 
was lifted, and, to the surprise and joy of all, Osred stood before 
them, but so changed, that at the first glance he was scarcely 
recognised, 

Notwithstanding his scanty fare, the bright vermilion hues or 
health had taken the place of the sallow tinge which disease had so 
long set on his cheek. He had cast aside the sheepskin mantle, 
and replaced it by one formed of the dark coat of the bear, and his 
whole deportment denoted a freedom from care, very different to 
his former look and manner. 

“T have at length brought back your herd in safety, noble 
Sweyne, and will at some other time recount to you where we have 
strayed.” 

Was it the pleasurable excitement of return, after overcoming 
so many fatigues and perils, or that of returning health, which gave 
that flush to his cheek, that bright flash to the eye, and that inde- 
pendent and careless carriage to his head, that made his master 
ponder in his mind whether it were possible that a few short 
months could have wrought such a change. 

Instead of shunning, as before, those who approached him, Osred 
now mingled with all His step was firm and elastic, his brow 
unclouded, and the only recollection he seemed to retain of the 
past was his avoiding the seat which he had previously occupied, 
and which (it had been supposed from partiality to it) he had 
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always been careful to strew with fresh sand and rushes daily—a 
luxurious taste for one in his position, which had often made him 
the recipient of contemptuous taunts and sneers at his refinement. 

All memory of his former moroseness appeared now however 
to be banished. 

The conversation of the “simple” youth soon formed the chief 
attraction of the evening circle. No song went round like his; 
no wit called forth a lighter laugh among the well-bred members 
of that little community; and it appeared not only as if he had 
suddenly risen superior to the post he occupied, but that those 
he served had forgotten the lowly station he held in the meta- 
morphosis they beheld. 

All marvelled, but perhaps none less than Ella and her foster- 
sister, whose quick glances and intuitive sympathies had from the 
first, no doubt, detected some hidden nobility of air, thought, or 
mien, beneath his former assumed bashful awkwardness. 

It soon became evident to all that a strange interest had been 
awakened in the heart of this young damsel of noble birth towards 
her lowly servitor—to all but to i father, whose love for her 
was of too intense a nature to admit the thought of so derogatory 
an affection on her part. None dared to whisper the fact even to 
each other, much less to their honoured master or his fiery sons, 
that his usually disdainful daughter had been seen to walk through 
the forest-glade in company with Osred—nay, more, that they 
had even been observed to kneel and mingle their prayers and 
their tears, it was added, before the Druid altar! 

Or let us hope, at least for the credit of her sex and station, 
that he had found some means of acquainting her (before she thus 
compromised both), with the history of his birth and his disguise; 
facts with which we have seen that the Druid priest had become 
in some extraordinary manner partly acquainted, perhaps through 
his wild prayers and lamentations. 

Whether he had consented to become the channel of commu- 
nication between the lovers we are not at liberty to divulge, but 
incline to suppose that this innocent young girl would not thus 
have acted without his counsel and advice. 

At length rumour grew into certainty, when it became known 
that on a certain day and hour the hitherto humble servant had 
the audacity to demand the proud beauty of her father! 

At first, Sweyne had eal scornfully—a proud, coarse laugh 


—believing that the poor youth had again lost his wits, as he su 
sed him to have done before, but when he found that he wen 
is suit in earnest, and that his Ella did not resent it, his anger 
(very excusably, under the circumstances, we must acknowledge), 

knew no bounds. 
He threatened him with death, torture, the horsewhip, or the 
ducking-pond at the very least, and her brothers could only be 
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restrained with the greatest difficulty from making mincemeat of 
him with their daggers on the spot! 

“T would not have presumed on asking such a gift of thee, 
noble Thane, were I not as well-born as thyself!” urged Osred, 
with the earnestness of truth and pride, as he leaned gracefully on 
his long staff, and exchanged glance for glance with the excited 
man without shrinking, and with such a loftiness of look and 
manner that (despite his coarse garments) might have convinced a 
less prejudiced mind of the truth of his assertion. 

madman! before I tear thee limb from limb! Think 
not thus to impose on me!” cried the old man, wrathfully, whilst 
se frantic sons foamed in the restraint which he had imposed upon 
them. 

“T repeat to you all here assembled, that I am of noble blood, 
and will prove it or die. I was forced by circumstances to leave 
my home. The great Power who afflicted me brought me to 
your door. You sheltered me, and I found one good and lovely 
to pity my forlorn state. Surely this was no sin? I protest that 
I would not deceive you, noble Sweyne. I would never have 
spoken of love to your daughter had I been what I appear.” 

“ Baseborn fellow! talk not of love for one of her degree, or 
thy tongue shall pay the forfeit of thy impudence! Thine own 
condition proves thy tale false!” 

“Not so. I was self-eriled, for no fault, but because the foul 
stain of leprosy clung to me.” 


The listeners drew aside in horror and dismay. 

Even Sweyne was silent from surprise; and Osred continued, 
without interruption: 

“Shrink not from me. I cannot harm you now. It was the 
fear of ed complaint that compelled me before to keep 


apart from all. Now, by the mercy of that benignant Power that 
heals us, I am well.” 

“Villain, perchance you lie, and would bring this foul stain 
amongst us.” 

Osred flushed crimson, and his brow was knit; but he felt that 
he had in some measure deserved the reproach, and he replied 
meekly: 

“ Forgive me, noble thane, for that I intruded myself amongst 
you; but I had sworn never to return to my home while such an 
affliction clung to me. Life was dear; I had wandered from the 
haunts of men, when your door was opened to me, and I thought 
in so humble an occupation none ail mark that I kept apart.” 

“ And how are we to know that thou art safe now?” 

“T am whole as thyself, and the truth can be verified.” And he 
continued in a low and earnest voice: “ Believe me that I would 
not deceive you.” He then narrated his interview with the 
Druid, his journey, his adventures, and his cure: and his improved 
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appearance bore testimony to this part of his tale. Examination 
proved its truth. The first heat of anger had cooled; his words 
and manner, and Ella’s sobs, tears, and entreaties, at a later hour, 
did the rest. 

Sweyne promised to inquire about his lineage, though he was 
far from convinced. 

“Give me arms!” cried Osred, passionately, “and my deeds 
shall vouch for my truth!” And he challenged the scns of his 
master to a trial of skill. 

At first they ridiculed the idea of crossing weapons with a serf, 
as they deemed him; but at length, half in earnest, half in jest, 
and in answer to their fair sister’s pleading looks, they consented ; 
and before the assembled household the conflict was to take 

lace. 

" The sons of Sweyne were renowned for skill in the arts of war- 
fare, yet none of them threw the javelin with so steady a hand 
and so unerring an eye as Osred; none wielded the murderous 
oaken club with more dexterity (although in strength they were 
his superiors), none drew the bow and let fly the shaft with so 
accurate an aim; none subdued the small but fiery steed with so 
much grace as the despised dependent. 

It was evident that he had been well trained in these exercises, 
and could not have been so had he always occupied his present 
lowly position. 

And now even Sweyne began reluctantly to yield his convic- 
tion, and to acknowledge that there seemed some grounds of pos- 
sibility in the account he gave of himself. 

Still he demanded, very properly, further proof. 

“Come with me, then, to the assembly of our nobles, and there 
I will show you my parents, and you will then believe that it is no 
mean serf who seeks the most peerless treasure you have to be- 
stow,” urged Osred. 

At first Sweyne would have declined the journey, but the 
pleadings of his gentle daughter, who had full faith in all that 
Osred had advanced, added to the arguments of his sons (who 
now sided with Ella and her lover), and the weakness of his own 
—_ which could refuse no prayer from his beloved one, pre- 
vailed. 

Accompanied by his elder sons and a few attendants, and 
guided by Osred, the anxious father set forth on his journey. 

Arrived at length at the little capital where the court was held, 
i stood, weary and faint-hearted, before a building superior to 
the rest. 

“The king holds revel here to-day with the nobles of his 
court,” replied an attendant, hurriedly, in reply to a question from 
the strangers. 

“ We will then enter the lower hall,” observed Osred. 
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“ You may do so at this hour,” replied;the other, “if you have any 
petition to present, or complaint to make, for he graciously receives 
such to-night; only be sure it is not a false or frivolous pretext 
you make use of, or you will repent your temerity, I warrant you,” 
replied the man, grinning, as he lifted the rich hanging of foreign 
skins which screened the entrance, and Osred, clad in his humble 
garb and accompanied by Sweyne aud his sons, stood among the 
throng that crowded the apartment, and looked on at the festivi- 
ties even as at a neighbouring court was, and is probably still, done 
on occasions of the “ Grand Couvert,” only the entrée there would 
not be obtained quite so easily. 

Assembled around a large table, groaning under the weight of 
abundant viands, sat the nobles with their wives or female relatives, 
while at their head sat, in barbaric state, the king and his still 
handsome consort. 

They were arrayed in the choicest garbs which the primitive 
state of manufacture allowed them to adopt, but which, though 
not very varied, were none the less effective in setting off to 
advantage the manly or graceful forms they but very partially 
covered; and notwithstanding its uncouthness, there was some- 
thing almost magnificent in the general coup dil, the rich dark 
furs contrasting well with their fair complexions, luxuriant, and 
in some cases flaxen or raven tresses; their bright coloured gar- 
ments, and ornaments of massive gold, and the warlike weapons 
that were hung around, whose burnished surfaces were brightly 
illumined by the glare from a hundred pine-torches, held aloft 
by vassals and slaves in the background. 

Whilst Osred stood gazing in silence upon the scene, a handsome 
and shaggy deer-hound (of a kind now nearly extinct) rose from 
where it lay crouched near the festive board, and with still half- 
sleepy eyes, and low and friendly whine, inserted its long pointed 
nose with affectionate greeting into his hand; but the youth was 
too much absorbed in the scene before him to notice the movement. 

Various “ toasts” were drank, with loud acclamations, and Osred, 
beckoning to one of the many attendants, demanded a goblet to 
drink to the health of the king, his master. 

His request was instantly complied with, for abundant hospitality 
was one of the distinctive attributes of those times; and Sweyne 
observed that, as he took the cup, he dropped something glittering 
into it. 

After drinking to the health of the king, he cried in a loud 
voice: 

“Will not our noble queen pl aw traveller to the 
health of Bladud, the rinee?” Pledge aid 

“Who speaks of came son—our lost heir?” cried the 
mother, overcome at the name still so dear to her. “Oh, stranger, 


I drink to the health of Biadud, my beloved son, if living!” cried 
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if dead!” she added mournfully, and with choking accents; and 
then draining the cup, and beholding the glittering ring which 
Osred had dropped into it, she cried wildly, with outstretched arms, 
“Bladud! my son, my son! who brings me news of Bladud?” 

In another moment Osred had pushed his way through the 
crowd and was at her feet, and in another of glad recognition 
he was in her arms, and receiving the blessing of his father and 
the congratulations of his courtiers! 

Need we say that Sweyne asked no farther proof of his birth, 
and no longer refused his Ella to her lover, heir to the British 
crown, and that when she shared his throne, she and the grateful 
prince erected their palace at Caerbran (where the City of Bath 
now stands), in memory of the wonderful cure effected by its 
mineral waters on the leprous prince, who laid rich gifts upon the 
Druid altar, where they had first prayed and wept together? 
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Misty all is the beautiful sea, 
And misty the dreams of life to me; 

Who knows what the perfect daylight brings ? 
Better this haze of imaginings. 


Castles are shrouded within the mist, 

With glints of sunshine and rose lights kissed ; 
Mountain paths they are wandering on, 
Elysium enfolds them and they are gone. 


Whether they lead by crag or fell, 

The morning light is too tender to tell ; 
Whether the castles are rock or cloud, 
Is only known to the slumberous shroud. 


But to live in the mist-world fair is best, 
And to let the beautiful dreamland rest ; 
So soars the gull with her snow-white wing, 
And skims the surface of each fair thing. 


Alas! alas! for the sunlight strong, 

Dissolving the visions we moved among ; 

Yet joy, oh, joy for the fierce heats passed, 

And the haven gained through the mists at last ! 
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SERVERETTE THE CANTATRICE. 
Part I, 


J.—Txe Perits or YoutH anp BEAUTY. 


OnE fine day of the month of September, 1844, in the good old 
times of cumbrous diligences, a detachment of the 12th Regiment 
of Light Infantry was halting at the village of Chomerac on its 
way from Valence to Privas ; when the said vehicle arrived on the 
*‘ place,” its only occupants being two ladies inside and a gen- 
tleman on the imperial. The stage was detained long comm in 
the act of changing horses for a young sergeant in the regiment, 
Frederick Laffey by name, and who, like many other young 
French gentlemen, had enlisted as a private after dissipating his 
patrimony, to be desperately struck by the beauty of one of the 
ladies. She was indeed not only young and fair, but she had 
light tresses and great black eyes, that would have captivated a 
heart far less inflammatory than that of a young sergeant of the 
line. 

The detachment continued its march from Chomerac, in as far 
as the said young sergeant was concerned, in very low spirits. 
It was hard to contemplate everything that was desirable in the 
shape of youth and beauty, and to be tied, as with a chain, to 
that military discipline which rendered it exceedingly improbable 
that the beautiful vision would ever pass before his eyes again. 
It was not destined to be so, however. Turning a corner of the 
road in hilly Ardéche, between the Cevennes and the Loire, 
Frederick, who was walking on ahead buried in gloomy 
thoughts, suddenly perceived the diligence brought to a stand- 
still by the rupture of one of its springs. Frederick at once 
hastened up to the assistance of the travellers. The dismay 
of the latter was very great, the driver declaring his utter 
inability to proceed a step further until the necessary repairs 
had been carried out. The gentleman, who had got down from 
the imperial, complained loudly that they were artists, that 
they had an engagement that very evening at St. Etienne, and 
that if they missed the “ correspondence” at Privas, they would 
not be able to fulfil their engagement. Even if they were to 
walk the four long leagues that still lay before them, what of 
their luggage and the ladies’ dresses? Frederick was too much 
interested in picking up an acquaintance with the fair cantatrice 
not to take advantage of the incident. He suggested that the 
trunks should go with the regimental baggage, and the ladies 
themselves should be accommodated with the cantiniére. The 
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suggestion was accepted with gratitude, and the detachment 
having passed by, Madame H¢éloise was mounted by the side of 
Madame Paul, cantini¢re to the second battalion of the 12th; 
Chibrac—such was the artist's name—fraternised with the sol- 
diers ; while Serverette, their niece and adopted daughter, walked 
resignedly in the rear. Chibrac loved his niece dearly, but 
Madame Héloise detested her, not only because she was young 
and pretty, but because she was also far more successful than her 
as an artist. This will account for a certain tinge of melancholy 
which clouded the young woman’s beautiful features. 

Frederick felt a degree of timidity in addressing this prett 
quiet girl that was very unusual with an enterprising cok 
sous-officer. There was that in her which involuntarily com- 
manded his respect as well as his affection. It was, then, with a 
trembling and really respectful voice that he ventured to suggest 
that the march would fatigue her, and that she had better get up 
into the cart. But the girl enjoyed the freedom of a walk, her 
great eyes seemed to light up at the sight of trees, rocks, and 
flowers, and she declared that it was a pleasure to her to go on 
foot. But the ice was broken, and the two young people walked 
on, getting gradually more and more confidential, as they became 
more and more accustomed to one another’s voices. Frederick 
related his history, Serverette gave the details of hers. The 
history of a young man of twenty-three, albeit somewhat embel- 


ished, and that of a girl of seventeen told in all its rayon. 


however, to establish a pleasant intimacy between the narrators, 

nor did they separate without a declaration of love on the part of 

the young soldier, which, though unanswered by Serverette, not 
the less left her pensive. 

“* My society does not appear to afford you much pleasure, 
since you prefer that of a soldier,” was all that Madame Héloise 
vouchsafed to say as they got into the Saint Etienne diligence, 
and Frederick waved his adieu. 

Saint Etienne de Boulogne isa charming village, in the midst 
of meadows shaded by secular chesnut-trees, bounded by the 
hills of Mezenc. It was the evening of the annual festival, and 
the crowd was hurrying to the Café Barbusse, on whieh a large 
peed announced that there would be given ‘a grand concert 

y the family Chibrac.” The orchestra was composed of a flute 
and a violin. M. Chibrac, Madame Héloise in rose-coloured 
satin, and Serverette in white muslin, were on the platform: that 
important personage the garde champétre was doing his best to 
keep order. The concert was nearly over, when, to the surprise 
of all present, a gentleman, still young and well dressed, attracted 
by a glimpse he had obtained from without, penetrated into the 
interior of the crowded café. 


did not take long to narrate. The details were long enoug 
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“You are late, M. Chavanet,” said Barbusse, the host, as he 
took off his hat; “‘the concert is just about to conclude, but if 
you wish to hear the Chibracs’ sing, there will be another per- 
formance to-morrow.” 

The person thus addressed smiled with a patronising air, ordered 
a flask of wine, and took a seat from whence he could best con- 
template the charms of Serverette. So riveted was he, indeed, by 
his admiration for that young person, that he paid no attention as 
to how the time passed, and when he returned to his own domicile, 
a chateau situated on a hill north of the village, the slopes of which 
constituted its park, the servant exclaimed : 

“* Ah, monsieur! madame sat up till eleven o’clock for you, and 
she went to bed hurt at your not coming home as usual.” 

Chavanet did not condescend a reply. He was only too glad 
to be left alone to luxuriate in the thoughts of the beautiful 
cantatrice.” 


Rurat TArTUFFE. 


TuE history of the Chavanets constitutes a comedy in the drama 
which we are about to relate. The chateau of Saint Etienne be- 
longed to the Baron de Mériat, who had only one daughter, 
Agatha. This young person, although rich, was very plain, and 
proportionably devout. After her father’s decease, her only friend 
and counsellor had been the Abbé Peretty, a worthy but weak 
man. With his assistance she founded an orphanage, and twelve 
young girls were educated and provided for in a wing of the 
chateau, under the care of two nuns. One day, having some 
business to transact, her notary sent over to her one of his clerks, 
Gabriel Chavanet by name. Chavanet was a bold and unscrupulous 
young man, and after contemplating the splendour of the house 
and the beauty of the grounds, he deemed it his interest to ask to 
see the orphanage, of which he said he had heard so many good 
things. pwr a teh de Mériat was charmed with his request, 
and volunteered to conduct him herself. Chavanet, the lawyer’s 
clerk, offered his arm to the baroness without the slightest hesita- 
tion. Somewhat surprised, Agatha still did not refuse, and when 
Chavanét took his departure, ‘‘ That young man is very amiable,” 
she said to herself. *‘ It is a pity he is =~ a clerk to a notary.” 

Opening the local paper a few days afterwards, Agatha was at 
once surprised and delighted in finding two or three columns 
devoted to an account of a visit made to the “ Orphelinat de 
Saint Etienne de Boulogne,” the authorship of which she at once 
recognised. The language also in which her goodness, her virtues, 
and her devotion were spoken of agitated the young lady in a 
singular manner. She sent the author an invitation to dine with 


her the following Sunday, in order that he should meet the Abbé 
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Peretty, to whom she wished to introduce a person who so 
warmly appreciated their joint labours. The worthy abbé looked 
upon a young man who in those days would venture to extol acts 
of piety as a prodigy. Chavanet humbly observed that he was 
simply following his convictions. Agatha was delighted, and 
after a further brief acquaintance, having jute that the 
upholders of the altar and the throne were alone deserving of 
recompense, Chavanet took the opportunity of stating that, for his 
part, he wished for no recompense, as the only thing he aspired 
to, and which could insure his happiness, was not within his 
reach. Agatha thereupon admitted that she preferred a husband 
who was piously disposed to one however wealthy, and Chavanet 
having declared his unutterable affection, the matter was referred 
to the abbé, who observed that if Chavanet was a supporter of the 
good cause, and yet was poor, that was not an obstacle, as she had 
wealth enough to insure the happiness of two persons. 

Thus it was that Chavanet a Agatha became man and wife ; 
but the former did not obtain all the advantages he expected by 
his marriage, for the old notary, suspecting the motives by which 
he had been actuated, settled the Mériat property upon the lady, 
so that he was left entirely dependent upon her will for what 5 
should have at her death. This obliged him to be much more 
circumspect in his conduct than he probably would otherwise 
have been. He cultivated the friendship of the Abbé Peretty, 
was sedulous in his devotional exercises, and passed throughout 
the neighbourhood as a man of exemplary piety. For eight long 
years did he play his part like a consummate comedian. He 
comforted himself for the sacrifices he had to make by transactin 
all business matters for the baroness, and never was a large lande 
proprietor more skilfully and more coolly cheated than was 
Madame Chavanet by her own husband. But Agatha had the 
most perfect confidence in his integrity, and, although there was 
no issue of the marriage, she was comparatively happy. 

Matters were in this condition when Chavanet saw and fell 
desperately in love with the fair “‘ cantatrice.” Passion at once 
got the upper hand of him, and made a mysterious and frightful 
Po He could not sleep that night, and early the next day 

e started for Privas, determined to make a confidant of his 
feelings in the person of a certain Madame de Pélussin. This 
lady had been a dweller in Privas for only a few years past. A 
widow disavowed by her connexions, she had come, as she said, to 
take refuge from political persecutions in the quiet and privacy of 
rural life. Her means were sufficient to enable her to live in an 
old mansion of the time of Louis XIII, between court and 
garden; she kept open house to a few of the more distinguished 
men of the place (the ladies, it need scarcely be said, held aloof), 
and play was prolonged there frequently until very late hours. 
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Conversation was well sustained, the suppers were also exqui- 
site, and as Madame de Pélussin always preserved a certain 
dignity of manner, and was very particular as to who obtained 
access to her rooms, she was not only admired, but even re- 
spected by her guests. She was agreeable to all and each, but 
admitted none to familiarity ; yet was she fair to look at, she 
dressed admirably, and was captivating in her manners, but as to 
her age, all that her most intimate friends could say was that she 
was over twenty-five, and not yet forty. Chavanet, weary of the 
long comedy played at home, had become one of the most assi- 
duous frequenters of Madame de Pélussin’s soirées, and where 
alone he could appear at the card-table or at supper, and in his 
attentions to the fair hostess, in his natural character. The two 
at once felt themselves attached by those sympathies which can 
only have their origin in similarity of taste and principles. It 
was this person, versed in all the more mysterious ways of life, 
that Chavanet hastened to consult in regard to his desperate 
passion. Pauline (for that was the familiar name by which he 
addressed her) contented herself with remarking that she hoped 
the new passion so suddenly aroused in him would not influence 
the affection which he bore to her, and which she so fully recipro- 
cated. 

‘Tt will only increase it tenfold,” exclaimed Chavanet. “I 
am resolved that this amour shall flourish only under the shadow 
of your protection.” 

Thus satisfied with the fealty of her admirer, Madame de 
Pélussin set seriously to work to consider how she could best 
serve her friend and admirer in carrying out the projected in- 
trigue to a successful issue. 

The morning after the concert Serverette had asked her uncle 
Chibrac to take a walk in the country. It would, she said, re- 
fresh her after her night’s work. Unfortunately, the walk was 
prolonged too far, and on their way back the young girl turned 
faint. They received unexpected assistance under these untoward 
circumstances from a young peasant—Barbassons by name—who 
helped to convey Serverette to his mother’s cottage, where re- 
freshments were tendered to her and to her uncle. As Barbassons 
was a noted young sportsman, the déjetiner was succulent, and 
the old artist was so pleased that he volunteered a song after the 
repast. Whilst they were thus enjoying themselves on the green 
sward in front of the cottage, the lusty young peasant actually 
devouring the charms of the fair cantatrice, Chavanet came by 
on horseback. He was returning from concocting his plan for 
future operations with Madame de Pélussin. On hearing what 
had occurred, he proffered the use of his horse for Serverette, and 
declared that he would lead it himself. Serverette, who was 
pleased with the frankness of the peasant, bade him a warm fare- 
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well. She was not so prepossessed by the attentions of the wealthy 
owner of the chateau close by. As to Barbassons, he felt when 
the young girl was being thus removed from his presence as if 
half his being was going with her. Serverette was so pretty, so 
simple, and so trustfully affectionate in her manners, that none 
could know her and not love her. It was her misfortune, and not 
her fault. She herself only thought of Frederick, and yet Bar- 
bassons was destined to play a more important part in her 
strangely chequered history. 


IN A CHATEAU. 


THE plan suggested by Madame de Pélussin and adopted by 
Chavanet was to get Madame Chavanet to save the girl from the 
temptations of a public career by receiving her in her house. 
Full of the notion, he took advantage of the walk back to Saint 
Etienne to expose the project to uncle Chibrac, who, however, 
interested in Serverette’s successes, loved her far too well to 
place difficulties in the way of her prospects in life. Nor on his 
return to the chateau did Chavanet experience much greater dif- 
ficulty with Agatha, to whom he related his accidental meeting 
with the young girl, extolling her virtues and simplicity, and 
pointing out what a good and pious work it would be to save her 
from the inevitable trials to which she would be exposed in her 
present mode of living. 

The Chibrac family were, accordingly, invited to present them- 
selves at the chateau the very next day. Madame Chavanet re- 
ceived them in her own apartment, her husband on her left, the 
Abbé Peretty on her right. Serverette was, as usual, in a simple 
dress of white. Madame Héloise was resplendent in black velvet 
with white feathers. Chibrac was draped in black, like a tragic 
hero. Madame Chavanet discoursed luminously upon the perils 
to which Serverette was exposed in an excommunicated profes- 
sion, but when she added that she was lifting her from the slough 
of corruption and licentiousness, the artistic feelings of Chibrac 
obtained the ascendency, and he protested loudly against such 
epithets being applied to the professors of music. The abbé had 
to interfere to establish peace, and speaking quietly to the young 
girl, he prevailed upon her to accept the proposed conditions, and 
that all the more readily, as she had a secret feeling that she 
would be more worthy of Frederick as the adopted of Madame 
Chavanet than as a public singer. 

It was agreed, then, that she should pass a year of noviciate in 
the orphanage, and at the expiration of that time, if all went on 
satisfactorily, she should be adopted by Madame Chavanet. The 
young girl bent her knee to the latter, and thanked her in the 

umble and grateful language of the heart. Madame was much 
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touched, and, embracing her on the forehead, raised her from her 
humiliating position. Chibrac began to weep, whilst Madame 
Héloise murmured that they would lose their chief means of 
sustenance. Agatha relieved her of the latter grief, by assurin 
her that she should receive an annual pittance of twelve Snaieed 
francs to indemnify her for the loss she was about to sustain. It 
was then agreed that Serverette should definitively adopt her new 
home that day week, and, in the mean time, that she should no 
longer sing in public. As to Frederick, an understanding was 
soon come to with the enthusiastic young soldier, that the moment 
he won his epaulet as a lieutenant he might come and claim the 
adopted daughter of Madame Chavanet as his own. Barbassons, 
albeit much grieved, finding that the girl’s heart was bestowed 
upon another, had buried his own blighted affections in his bosom, 
and become the devoted and faithful friend of both. 

Serverette took up her abode at the chateau in the month of 
October, and only twelve days after the events had occurred with 
which this history opened. So perfectly simple and quiet was she 
in her habits of life, that at the expiration of six months Agatha 
determined to cut the noviciate short, and place so amiable and 
intelligent a young person by her side. She gave her a room next 
to her own. Her good spirits, cheerfulness, and affectionate 
manner so won upon her, that she soon could not bear her to be 
out of her sight. But she was allowed plenty of exercise not- 
withstanding—exercise on horseback in the park and neighbour- 
hood, and exercise on foot in carrying out charitable commissions 
from Madame de Chavanet. She also visited the Chibracs occa- 
sionally. Madame Heéloise had retired from public life upon the 
strength of her income of twelve hundred francs, but old Chibrac 
gave concerts now and then from pure love of art, as he declared. 
She also visited the cottage of the Barbassons at times, for she 
entertained a warm regard and friendship for the friend of her 
lover. As time passed she grew in stature and beauty, and 
the life of assured comfort which she led aided materially in 
developing the charms of budding womanhood. She was now 
approaching her eighteenth year. 

Chavanet was obliged to be very cautious in the presence of the 
affection which his wife bore to her adopted daughter; the utter 
simplicity and confidence of the young girl also disarmed him. 
He had waited fifteen long years for Agatha to make her will in 
his favour, he could wait a little longer for Serverette. The 
ardour of his passion, however, so far got the better of him, upon 
the occasion of a ride with the young girl in a sequestered part of 
the park, as to lay bare to her all the depth of his villany.  Irri- 
tated to the highest degree, Serverette took refuge in the cottage 
of Barbassons, and insisted that he would convey a message to 
Frederick, and that she must see him. Barhassons promised to 
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do so, but he at the same time persuaded her that if Chavanet was 
a villain, she ought to seek for support in the friendship of Agatha, 
who would protect her; for if she gave up her present prospects 
in life, she would also be giving up all chances of being united to 
her lover. Serverette felt the force of the young peasant’s argu- 
ments, and she returned to the chateau, resolved to keep the 
insults offered to her by Chavanet to herself, but in future never 
to place herself in a position that would enable him to repeat his 
insult, The next day Frederick arrived at Saint Etienne, and 
Serverette went forth to meet him, at a spot known to them both, 
in a remote part of the park. But Chavanet’s suspicions had been 
aroused by the quiet reserve observed by the young girl. He 
watched her every movement, and seeing her go out as the shades 
of evening were approaching, he followed her. Secreted behind 
a screen of trees and shrubs, he became an involuntary and 
—— witness of the meeting of the lovers. He felt convinced 
that Serverette was telling the young soldier all that had happened, 
but he only became the more confirmed in his bad resolves. 

“Ah!” he said to himself, half-suffocated with passion and 
anger, ‘‘ so she has a lover, the demure and innocent little creature ! 
I shall entertain no further scruples. Fool that lam. Shall I 
fail where another has succeeded ?” 


IV.—Dancers ACCUMULATE. 


M. CHAvANET appealed, under the new difficulty that had arisen 
in his path, to Madame de Pélussin, 

“That little girl,” he said to her, “ has got a lover.” 

“A lover!” ejaculated the lady; “he must be suppressed.”’ 

‘Suppress him! How shall we do that ?” 

Pauline, fertile in expedients, laughed heartily. 

“*T don’t want you to assassinate him,”’ she replied, when she 
had recovered from her fit of cachination. ‘ Introduce the lover 
tome, and I will see what I can do with him.” 

Chavanet, who considered himself a very clever conspirator, 
was humbled in the presence of the superior genius of Madame 
de Pélussin. Léocadie, Madame de Pelussin’s soubrette, was at 
once sent with a message to Frederick, who would not have been 
young and a soldier, and have failed to keep the assignation. 

auline received him kindly, declared that he was one of the 
wrecked like herself, an exile like herself, and that she felt 
an interest in him, and he should be admitted to her soirées. 
Frederick rejoined his regiment two inches taller in his shoes 
than when he left the barrack-yard. There was not an officer in 
his corps that would not have sacrificed a day’s pay to have been 
admitted to the mysterious soi¢res held at the fair Parisian’s. A 
first ceremonious visit was followed by others, and Frederick 
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gradually fell more and more under the influence of this seductive 
woman. It was not that he loved Serverette the less, but Privas 
was a very dull place, its hills are covered with snow for six 
months in the year. His meetings with his intended were few 
and far between, and he thought he had a right to a little dissi- 
pation. The curious part of the story is, that the lady became 
the first victim to the net she had laid for another. In playing a 
part to seduce Frederick from his attachment elsewhere, she herself 
fell desperately in love with him, and her passion soon manifested 
itself with far too much sincerity not to involve the young man in 
its trammels, 

Unfortunately, whilst thus engaged in what was to him a mere 
wend intrigue, Frederick got also initiated in the vice of 

auline’s soirées—the practice of gambling. A little success at 
first encouraged him to acts of imprudence. He lost more than 
he could pay. In a fit of excitement he engaged even regimental 
moneys, and in a space of time as brief as is required to relate it, 
this hitherto honourable young man stood on the brink of a fatal 
precipice without either the power or the means to take a step to 
save himself. Chavanet, on his side, did not precisely like the 
turn that matters had taken, and he did not fail to enter into 
recriminations with Pauline. The latter openly avowed that she 
loved Frederick, but, she added, she was not yet so sure of his 
affections that she could venture to interpose Serverette between 
himself and her; they must, she insisted, modify their plans ; she 
had to a certain extent won over Frederick, let Serverette be 
placed in her charge for only a week, and she would then answer 
for Chavanct’s success in his suit. 

Madame Chavanet had been confined far some time in her room 
by a chronic liver complaint. She had only Serverette’s affec- 
tionate attentions to cheer her in her sufferings. It is not sur- 
prising then that, when Chavanet, of whom she saw but very 
little, submitted to her a project for sending her adopted child to 
finish her education under the care of the Sisters of Assumption 
at Lyons, she should have received the proposal with anything 
but favour. But when Chavanet humbly avowed that it was 
necessary for his safety that it should be so, she reluctantly con- 
ceded the point. It was not proper, she said to herself, that her 
husband should be exposed to the temptations of Satan, whilst she 
was confined to her room; and, with tears in her eyes, she gave 
her consent to Serverette’s removal from the house. Chavanet 
left the room rubbing his hands. ‘ The most difficult point is 
gained,” he said to himself; “‘ Serverette can be removed from 
hence.” 

Madame Heéloise was living at Orange, like a mouse in a cheese, 
upon her twelve hundred francs a year. It is difficult at the 
present time to imagine how many comforts could be procured in 
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such remote regions, upon so small an income, All that was 
wanting to her felicity was, that Chibrac should give up singing 
at public houses. Such habits were, she said, unsuited to her 
newly-acquired dignity, and their niece’s prospects. To draw 
him away from his low habits, she prevailed upon the parish 
priest to attach him to the choir. Chibrac could not refuse the 
opening offered to him, but he said he must first consult 
Serverette. 

“Go! go!” said madame, triumphantly. ‘ I know she will 
be of the same opinion as myself.” 

“ Tt will be for the first time in her life, then,” murmured the 
artist. 

Chibrac started the next day for Saint Etienne, stopping on the 
way to shake hands with Frederick at Privas, and at the Col de 
lEscrinet to embrace Barbassons. Arrived at the chateau, he 
found poor Serverette bathed in tears. To his inquiries as to the 
cause of her grief, she replied that she was going to be sent to a 
convent for a year to complete her education. The worthy artist 
could not see any cause for tears in this. ‘* Education,” he said, 
“was the first of all good things.” But he also remarked to 
Madame Chavanet that he feared she had been too abrupt in her 
determination, and that the child had not had time to prepare her 
mind for the separation. ‘The best thing to do,” he said, 
“would be to let Serverette go home with him for a fortnight. 
There her regrets would be gradually softened down before she 
was immured in a convent.” Agatha, although she did not 
approve of the example offered by Madame Héloise, was obliged 
to admit that the proposal was a reasonable one—the more so as 
the young girl’s charms would, at all events be placed beyond the 
reach of contemplation by her too sensitive husband. Chavanet 
himself was the only one who did not approve of the arrange- 
ment ; but seeing that it would be impossible to overthrow it, he 
contented himself with taking such steps as would, he thought, 
best secure the objects he had in view, by introducing Chibrac to 
Madame de Pélussin, under the pretence that she was a great 
lady who was exceedingly partial to art and artists, and was 
anxious to make the acquaintance of so great a proficient as 
Monsieur Chibrac. 

The introduction accordingly took place. Chibrac sang and 
Pauline accompanied him on the piano. She was delighted, she 
said ; Chibrac’s proper place was at the Opera, and she would 
write to Paris at once about him. The old man was in ecstasies. 
He had at length met with a person in a high position of society, 
who could appreciate his talent, and all his dreams of ambition 
were about to be realised ! 

“* You have a niece, I believe, M. Chibrac,”’ observed Madame 
de Pauline, with assumed indifference. 
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“T have, madame; and, what is more, she sings as well as I 
do. I will introduce her to you if you will permit it.” 

“Yes, bring her here. I shall be only too happy to make her 
acquaintance,’ Pauline replied. 

‘You have kept your word,” said Madame de Pélussin, as uncle 
and niece made their appearance the next day; ‘ and you shall 
see that I also keep my engagements.” 


V.—An AvenciING CoNFLAGRATION. 


SERVERETTE was unfortunately favourably prepossessed with 
Pauline. She sang to her, and was applauded to the skies ; no- 
thing could exceed her attentions and the affection shown towards 
the young girl. So pleased was she, indeed, that she consented, 
with her uncle’s permission, to stay a few days with Madame de 
Pélussin at Privas. The bird was thus caged, and we will spare 
the reader the details of the captivity. The first thing to be done 
was to awaken her pride by the history of the amours of Frede- 
rick and Pauline, with the addition of his being a ruined man. 
This was undertaken by Chavanet himself. Serverette paid her 
lover’s regimental debts, but insisted upon his absenting himself 
from Privas. Then came the attentions and importunities of 
Pauline, backed by those of Chavanet himself, who promised to 
wed her upon Agatha’s decease. Serverette, poor thing! became 
ultimately, in a moment of utter unconsciousness, the victim of 
the man she detested. 

The first thing that Serverette did when she recovered her 
senses and became sensible of the injury she had sustained was 
to send for her old friend Barbassons. She had made up her 
mind to seek for a refuge under his humble roof. Chavanet did 
not oppose the project. He could see her there whenever it so 
ple him. As to Madame Chavanet and Chibrac, a tale was 
concocted to the effect that she had been taken away by Frede- 
rick. Chibrac and Madame Héloise wept tears of despair ; as to 
Agatha, long indisposed, she was seized with a paralytic stroke, 
from which she rallied, but never recovered. The last fatal blow 
was given by Barbassons. Loving Serverette as he did, with a 
pure devoted affection, he all the more fiercely detested Chavanet, 
the man who had effected her ruin. Serverette had been some 
months in his house, and the results of her misfortune were not 
only becoming manifest, but it was evident that whatever affec- 
tion the lord of Saint Etienne bore towards her was diminishing 
with the prospects of paternity. One day he had the audacity to 
propose that he (Barbassons) should wed the poor girl, whom he 
now designated as his mistress. So irritated was the peasant, 
that he determined to reveal the history of Serverette’s wrongs to 
Madame Chavanet. He gained access to her bed-side, related to 
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her horror all the circumstances of the case, and pointed out how 
the wrong could alone be remedied by Agatha leaving her fortune 
to Serverette, when Chavanet would then be compelled to marry 
her. Agatha readily consented, but Chavanet, who suspected 
something wrong, came in in time to seize the will before Agatha 
could destroy it, and in the struggle that ensued, Madame de 
Chavanet, excited beyond her strength, rose up, stretched forth 
her arms as if to demand the document, and fell back a corpse. 

Madame Chavanet dead, Serverette, who had been made ac- 
quainted with Chavanet’s projects by Barbassons, determined, 
for the sake of the child she bore in her bosom, to make one last 
effort with her seducer, and should that fail, she would, she said, 
unite herself to the man who had ever borne a honest love for 
her, and whose affection she felt she could reciprocate. With this 
object in view, she presented herself, not long after the funeral of 
Madame Chavanet, at the chateau, and asked to see its lord. 

She was too well known and too much loved there to meet 
with a refusal. Chavanet was busy with preparations for his 
departure for Paris, the point of the compass to which his 
thoughts had ever been directed, and where he had long intended 
upon succeeding to Agatha’s fortune to enjoy life unencumbered 
by Serverette or any one else—save intimacy with Madame de 
Pélussin, who was to return to the capital at the same time. The 
appearance of his victim at such a conjuncture was then anything 
but agreeable. But when Serverette appealed to his solemn 
promises to make her his wife, his brutal nature assumed the 
ascendency, he replied by contemptuous insults, and finally thrust 
her out of the house. There are things which no one can believe 
unless they have themselves had the experience of their horror. 
When Serverette found herself forcibly expelled the house by the 
very wretch who had entailed misery, misfortune, and crime 
upon her head, scarcely knowing what she was doing, she seized 
upon a bunch of matches, and casting them into a cellar full of 
wood she took her departure, leaving the chateau and its inha- 
bitants a prey to the flames. 

That night the country for miles around was illuminated by 
the conflagration of the chiteau of Saint Etienne. Being situated 
on a hill, the fire was manifest far and wide. The people, the 
soldiery, the authorities, all hastened to the scene of the terrible 
catastrophe ; the inhabitants were saved, but the chateau remained 
a black ruin, emblematic of the Satanic majesty that had so long 
held dominion there. Serverette was arrested by the authorities. 
A few of the matches by which the avenging fire had been lighted 
up were found in the park, and Chavanet declared that she alone 
had gone out of the doors of the chiteau on that evening. It 
was not enough to have ruined the girl; he was also willing to 
rid himself of her by her final destruction. Serverette would 
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indeed have been condemned had it not been for the devotion of 
Barbassons, who took upon himself the responsibility of the act. 
He was tried upon his own admissions of guilt, and condemned 
to five years imprisonment. Whilst these events wer going on, 
the shock had so affected Serverette, that she gave birth pre- 
maturely to a daughter. Chavanet had left for Paris, the old 
Abbé Peretty and a sister of charity attached to the orphanage 
alone remained with her, but to her great joy and relief, only a 
few days after, and whilst still confined to her bed, Barbassons 
unexpectedly made his appearance. He had succeeded in effecting 
his escape from the rural prison in which he had been confined 
previous to being transmitted to Toulon; he had come to bid her 
farewell ; he would cross the mountains by paths known only to 
himself, and once in Switzerland, he would work until his time’ 
had expired, and he had accumulated wherewithal to support her 
and her ehild, and to avenge her misfortunes. 

There was no help to the sad miseries which had gathered over 
the heads of these two young people. Barbassons was obliged to 
fly from the pursuits of justice; Serverette, when she had re- 
covered, sought refuge with her Uncle Chibrac, who received her 
with open arms ; whilst Madame Héloise was much less demonstra- 
tive. Five years were passed thus in village life, and Agatha, as 
the child was called in memory of its mother’s first benefactor, 
had grown up to be a most interesting and prepossessing little 
girl, when one night that Serverette had been engaged at a 
concert (for since Chavanet’s succeeding to the property, the 
allowance made by Agatha to the old people having ceased, they 
had been obliged to resume their profession), the child that had 
been put to bed in a room up-stairs was found, when the concert 
was over, to have been taken away. The screams of the bereft 
mother brought assistance. Researches were made that night and 
all the ensuing day in every direction, but to no effect. It was 
evident that the little girl had been carried away by a prearranged 
plan. Poor Serverette! the cup of her misfortunes was now, 
indeed, full to the brim. For a time she succumbed to the blow, 
but a feeling that gradually obtained possession of her mind that 
Chavanet was concerned in the abduction roused her to action. 
She was resolved that she would go to Paris and seek her child. 
Madame Heéloise had died of grief when she found that her allow- 


- , ance was positively stopped, and there were no more hopes from 


that quarter; and so Serverette easily persuaded her uncle to 
part with what few things remained to them, and to start 


with her, upon the proceeds of the sale, in search of her lost 
daughter. 
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ALEXANDER GORDON: 
HIS TRIAL AND EXECUTION. 


Arter the lapse of nearly a century, another of the myste- 
rious dramas so rife during the reign of Louis XV., has now been 
brought to light. 

The untimely end of the unfortunate Gordon, nephew of the 
duke of the same name, appears to have created a much greater 
sensation in France than in his native country. Indeed, his cha- 
racter, brave, generous, noble, but dissipated, would perhaps be 
better — by our more volatile neighbours than by our- 
selves. Only a meagre, and in many particulars incorrect account 
of this sad story is to be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for . 
December, 1769, more space being devoted in that journal to a 
roadside murder or a street brawl than to an event which gave 
rise to so much speculation in France. 

After a careful perusal of the narrative of Gordon’s trial, and 
the accompanying extracts from official documents, the conclusion 
is forced upon us that Gordon’s mission was undertaken under 
the auspices, and indeed at the instigation of Lord Harcourt, 
me 4 that nobleman subsequently thought fit to repudiate his 
unfortunate emissary. Gordon’s statements, which may be con- 
sidered as the confessions of a dying man, being made at a time 
when all hope of mercy was at an end, and he could no longer 
have — in disguising the truth, leave no doubt on that 
point. Nor could we account, by any other supposition, for his 
suddenly becoming possessed of ample means for travelling and 
wang information shortly after retiring to Saint-Germain, 
we inability to meet the expenses attending his residence in 

aris. 

Gordon, it is true, does not make any mention of Lord Har- 
court in the earlier part of his statements and correspondence, 
but it is evident from his letter to Sir Charles Gordon, that he 
was under the impression that the ambassador was exerting him- 
self on his behalf, and it appears indeed that Lord Harcourt had 
gone so far as to write to fim holding out expectations of his 
support. It cannot, therefore, be wondered at if Gordon’s 
anxiety to conciliate the person whom he believed to be his pro- 
tector prevented him from disclosing the latter’s participation in 
the plot. Incredible, however, as it may now appear, it is 
beyond doubt that Lord Harcourt, or rather his representative, 
Mr. Walpole, not only abandoned his emissary when he got into 
difficulties, but the more securely to screen himself, invoked 
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The only excuses that can be brought forward in defence of 
Lord Harcourt are, first, that he might naturally have been in- 
censed at the foolish and imprudent manner in which Gordon 
had committed both himself and his employer in the interviews 
with Lemonnier, supposing that what had passed on those occa- 
sions had been faithfully reported by the latter; or that his 
youthful agent had so far overstepped his instructions as to have 
seriously entertained the incendiary designs attributed to him. 
But in the first case surely Lord Harcourt could not be held 
justified in abandoning his mexperienced agent, and still less in 
invoking against him the severity of the law, because, under cir- 
cumstances of great temptation, he had been led to make some 
wild and rash statements; and with regard to the second hypo- 
thesis, although Lord Harcourt may have found it convenient to 
give credence to such a report, he could not in reality long have 
entertained the belief, as the evidence in support of this capital 
charge was so vague, that even the prejudiced Monsieur de 
Clugny and his satellites were forced to give up the attempt to 
convict him on that head, although it was given out to the public 
as the cause of his execution. 

The evidence, indeed, rested entirely on the testimony of Le- 
monnier, who, as will be seen, was deputed by Monsieur de 
Clugny to insinuate himself into Gordon’s confidence, and entrap 
him into an admission of the designs attributed to him, by pre- 
tending to share them; allowance must therefore be made for 
the exaggerations into which an eager, low-minded man would 
naturally fall, in order to enhance the value of his services. The 
plans of Monsieur de Clugny’s emissary were skilfully laid ; 
Gordon was of a convivial turn, and supper-time was selected 
as the most fitting opportunity to lead the unsuspecting victim to 
betray himself. On the last occasion, it appears by the deposi- 
tions, that the expense of the supper amounted to fifty-six livres 
(about two pounds six shillings), a large sum considering the 
value of money at that time, and the comparative cheapness of 
living in Britany. 

The meal was prolonged till midnight; and when Gordon was 
arrested, at two o’clock in the morning, he was found still dressed, 
sleeping soundly on his bed, so that we may fairly conclude that 
wine had circulated freely on that occasion, and that Lemonnier, 
who evidently had refrained from drinking, had plied the un- 
“na aaa and used all means to lead him on to implicate 

mself. 


Can it then be wondered at if Gordon, flushed with wine and 
intoxicated by the prospect of success in the plans which he ex- 
pected would be of such advantage to himself, should in the 
exuberance of his spirits have talked a little at random about his 
schemes, and have boasted of plans and expeditions which had 
no existence, save in his excited imagination ? 
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It may not be out of place to give here some account of M. de 
Clugny, who played such an important part in the trial. 

Jean Etienne Bernard de Clugny, Knight, Baron de Huis, 
Privy Counsellor, &c. &e. &e., Intendant of Maritime Justice, 
Police, and Finances in Britany, succeeded Turgot as Comp- 
troller-General of Finance in 1776. During his short adminis- 
tration he trod in the footsteps of the Abbé Terray, and spared 
but one of the institutions of his predecessor—“‘ the establishment 
of a discount office.” On the other hand, he set his name to a 
measure contrary to all the principles of the preceding ministry 
—the concentration, under the general head of “ Loterie de 
France,” of all the lotteries instituted or tolerated under pretext 
of charity. 

His insufficiency had become so notorious that his removal was 
determined on; but before a successor could be found, he died on 
the 18th of October, 1776. 

Upon Lord Harcourt and Monsieur de Clugny rests the onus 
of this infamous judicial murder, and in a lesser degree on 
Monsieur Bergeven, who appears throughout the transaction 
in the light of the complaisant tool of Monsieur de Clugny, and 
is the only one of the judges, with the exception of Monsieur de 
Clugny, who received any extraordinary gratuity for his share in 
this deed of blood. 

The story is still current at Brest that his mind was so haunted 
by the remembrance of the part he had acted, that although he 
survived many years, he never afterwards enjoyed a moment’s 


Nothing in the documents—now for the first time brought to 
light—gives any countenance to the rumours, so prevalent at the 
time, that Gordon had been sacrificed to a court intrigue, or to 
private revenge, arising out of a love affair. His handsome 
person, youth, and gay dissipated character, were quite sufficient 
to give rise to such rumours, in an age when morality was at the 
lowest ebb and intrigue the order of the day, and when women of 
doubtful character played such important parts in all public and 
private dramas. One of the rumours that obtained most credence 
was, that he had incurred the displeasure of the reigning favourite, 
Madame Dubarry; another, that he had found too much favour 
in the eyes of M. de Clugny’s wife. But the proverbially good- 
tempered Madame Dubarry would surely have been the last person 
to have consigned a handsome and attractive young man to the 
scaffold. 

That M. de Clugny might have been embittered against the 
dashing young officer on account of some attentions the latter 
may have paid to his wife, though falling far short of seduction, 
for which there does not appear to have been sufficient time and 
opportunity, is not improbable ; but we think a sufficient motive 
may be found in the sordid rapacity and love of notoriety of a 
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mediocre mind to account for that functionary’s conduct. His 
sole object, indeed, appears to have been to exaggerate, by all the 
means at his command, the importance of this miserable affair, 
and his zeal for the public service certainly did not lead him to 
spare the public pocket. 

Witnesses and supposed accomplices most remotely connected 
with the accused were brought from distant parts, regardless of 
expense, in order that their trivial testimony might swell the 
voluminous documents ; and the costs of the trial, from beginning 
to end, exceeded the sum of thirty-two thousand livres (about 
thirteen hundred and thirty-three pounds), including a gratuity 
of twelve thousand livres (four hundred and eighty pounds) to 
M. de Clugny, and four thousand livres (one hundred and sixty 
pounds) to M. de Bergevin. 

The characteristic letter from M. de Clugny to the Duke de 
Praslin, announcing the intended execution of the unfortunate 
victim of his machinations, before judgment had been passed, and 
concluding with these words, ‘‘ After the despatch of this business 
you will allow me, monseigneur, to go and pay my court to you,” 
depicts so truly the disposition of the man, that it requires no 
comment on our part. 

From the indecent haste with which Gordon’s execution fol- 
lowed upon his sentence, it would appear that M. de Clugny 
must have been under the apprehension that a respite or pardon 
might be granted, which would have detracted from the import- 
ance with which he had so ingeniously and laboriously managed 
to invest this wretched affair, and might have deprived him and 
his satellites of the blood-money which he begs with such cringing 
rapacity in his subsequent letter to the minister. 

But perhaps the most heartless act throughout the whole of 
this nefarious transaction, an act in which M. de Clugny and 
Lord Harcourt appear to have equally participated, was that of 
holding out to the unfortunate Gordon the prospect of obtaining a 
free pardon when his fate appears to have been pre-determined, and 
by thus lulling him into a state of security, preventing him from 
applying to his influential friends in England and Scotland, whose 
timely interference might have averted the catastrophe. In the 
last touching letter addressed to his brother, Gordon complains of 
his having lows deceived by the two persons whom he thought 
were his friends, and although, for obvious reasons, he does not 
mention names, it is evident that M. de Clugny and Lord Har- 
court are the persons alluded to. 

It is worthy of notice that the sentence passed upon Gordon, 
although ordered to be posted and printed, was not made public, 
the reason assigned by M. de Clugny for this omission being his 
desire to allay the public excitement in favour of Gordon. But 
surely if M. de Clugny had considered that the unfortunate youth 
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had been condemned on sufficient grounds, he would not have 
shrunk from publishing details which would have justified the 
infliction of extreme punishment. 

No, it is evident that M. de Clugny was conscious of the weak- 
ness of his case, and desirous of calumniating the youth he had 
consigned to an untimely grave, by making it appear that he had 
been justly condemned as an incendiary. 

This policy, however, defeated itself, as the suppression of the 
documents led to the belief that Gordon was guiltless of any 
breach of the law, and that he had fallen a victim to private 
revenge. 

In favourable contrast to the conduct of M. de Clugny stands 
that of M. de Roquefeuil. Though fully alive to the interests of 
his country, and taking every step dictated by prudence, the 
kind-hearted intendant laboured throughout to place this insigni- 
ficant affair in its true light. His paternal admonition to the 
unhappy youth, when he visited the latter in prison, was most 
creditable to him, and appears to have moved to tears his warm- 
hearted impulsive young friend. 

That M. de Roquefeuil was prepared on proper occasions to 
carry out the laws with due firmness and severity, is shown by 
the account of his having sentenced to death three spies who had 
been arrested in Brest dockyard ; but he well knew how to dis- 
criminate between a plot that might be dangerous to the interests 
of the state and a mere act of folly, and he was too generous to 
take advantage of the imprudence of a deluded young man to 
curry favour by a display of unnecessary zeal or to earn a paltry 
reward at the cost of the life of one of his fellow-creatures. 

A strange feature in the correspondence of Gordon previous to 
his execution, and which is peculiarly suggestive of the times he 
lived in, is the total absence of any expression of religious feeling. 
In these days it is seldom that the most hardened criminal ascends 
the scaffold without giving utterance to some expression of hope 
of being pardoned and meeting those he loves, if any such feeling 
as love still lingers in his breast, in a better world; but we look 
in vain for any such expression in Gordon’s case. In the last 
touching letter written to his brother just before his execution— 
that cry of agony when he found himself deserted by the false 
friends in whom he had trusted, and laments in such pathetic 
terms the hard fate that separates him for ever from his mother 
and sisters—no thought of a future meeting appears to have mi- 
tigated the poignant grief to which words can hardly give utter- 
ance. Even when mounting the scaffold, his only prayer to the 
great God into whose presence he was so shortly to be ushered 
was not a prayer for pardon or grace, but for strength to be 
enabled to meet his fate like a man. 

Vanity, indeed, appears to have been the ruling passion of this 
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atiractive and, in many respects, singularly gifted young man. 
His correspondence, as well as his last will, bear full testimony to 
the fact. When he was drawing up the latter document, and had 
but a few moments left in this world, he found time to dictate a 
codicil, making over a small sum of money to an old woman, who, 
on seeing him pass some time previous, had exclaimed, ‘‘ What a 
handsome young man! If I were young, he is the man I would 
choose for a husband.” 

And yet the fact remains that all the entreaties of the Pére 
Gardien, of the Capuchins, who accompanied Gordon to the 
scaffold, and who must have gained great influence over him 
through the acts of kindness shown during his imprisonment and 
during his last moments, were unavailing to induce him to turn 
from the religion in which he was born. Strange inconsistency 
of human nature! Persons who have resided in countries where 
the Roman Catholic religion is predominant, and who are aware 
of the importance attached by persons professing that creed to 
making even a nominal proselyte, will understand the zeal with 
which the ecclesiastic must have pressed his solicitations, and ap- 
preciate the powerful motive that must have actuated the young 
man to enable him to turn a deaf ear to all entreaties. 

We can hardly conceive that vanity could have been the sole 
motive; and yet, if it were not, vanity must have induced him to 
conceal the real one. We will now proceed with our narrative, as 
extracted from the official documents. 


Alexander Gordon, of Wardhouse, nephew of the Duke of 
Gordon, and connected with the first families in Scotland, lost his 
father when still a child. His mother, Mrs. Smith, left in very 
indifferent circumstances, managed to obtain for him, when ol 
enough, a commission in the 49th Regiment. After attaining the 
rank of lieutenant, when quartered in Cork, he was implicated in 
a brawl between the officers of his regiment and some trades- 


Pe in which a butcher was killed by being run through the 
ody. 


In consequence of this affair, he was obliged to leave Ireland 
clandestinely in a vessel bound for La Rochelle. Having 
letters of recommendation to persons residing a Saint Martin 
de Ré, he proceeded to that place, and remained there about 
nine months, during which time he visited Rochefort, fre- 
quenting the best society wherever he went, and conducting him- 
self in a manner that could awaken no suspicions. 

In November, 1768, he left the Isle of Ré for Paris. Passing 
through Poitiers, he became acquainted with a young man named 
Jean Antoine Durand, a surgeon, who had just taken out his 
diploma, and bore a very high character; the latter was also on 
his way to Paris, where he hoped to obtain employment as a 
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tutor through the influence of his uncle, the superior of the order 
of Lazarites. The acquaintance thus formed was continued after 
the arrival of the young men in Paris. 

Gordon soon obtained admission to the house of Lord Harcourt, 
then British Ambassador in Paris, and got into such favour with 
that nobleman, that he promised to intercede for his readmission 
into the army. In the mean time, Gordon, who was getting 
short of money, retired to Saint Germain to husband his resources. 
He had not, however, been there many days, when he was 
suddenly recalled by Lord Harcourt, who proposed that he should 
visit the French dockyards, and particularly that of Brest, with a 
view of procuring information relative to the number of ships and 
men, together with other particulars. Driven by necessity and 
seduced by specious promises, Gordon accepted the mission, re- 
ceiving from Lord Harcourt the necessary money for the expenses 
of the journey, and a letter of credit for two hundred pounds, as 
well as orders on merchants at the several ports where he was to 
stop. 

Thus furnished with means, Gordon proposed to Durand to ac- 
company him, promising to defray all expenses. ‘Lhis offer being 
accepted, they set off, accompanied by a young man named 
Vincent, whom Gordon had engaged as his body servant. 

The two friends first stopped at Rouen, obtaining information 
as to the trade of the place. From Rouen they went on to Havre, 
where Gordon’s gentlemanly address enabled him soon to get on 
friendly terms with the officers of the frigate La Blanche, fitting out 
for the colonies. These officers made no difficulty in giving him 
letters of introduction to their colleagues at Brest. He also made 
the acquaintance of an interpreter named Carmichael, who, after 
Gordon’s departure, sent him some memoranda on the maritime 
resources of the port, which caused the arrestation of their author 
at a later period. 

Gordon and his friend then proceeded to Caen, where they 
separated, Durand going on to Brest to prepare the means for 
carrying out their plans. Having remained at Brest five or six 
days for that’ purpose, Durand rejoined Gordon at Saint Malo, 
and remained with him there a fortnight, procuring information 
relative to that port and the forts in the neighbourhood. Every 
evening, on their return to the inn, they made notes of what they 

ad seen. These notes were kept in a trunk belonging to Gordon, 
which he left in charge of his friend, with directions to leave it at 
N aie at the house of a Mr. Pach, on whom he had letter of 
credit. 

Durand set off accordingly for Nantes, where it was agreed he 
should be rejoined by Gordon at the end of May or beginning of 
June, and the latter went on to Brest, taking up his quarters in 
the apartments bespoke for him by Durand. 
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Immediately on his arrival, Gordon entered into communica- 
tion with the officers to whom he had brought letters of intro- 
duction. These letters spoke so warmly in his favour, that he 
soon got on familiar terms with those to whom they were 
addressed. 

Two midshipmen, named Doyennard and De Kersanson, 
called on him the same afternoon, when they found him en 
déshabille copying music. Having dressed, he requested his new 
friends to present him to the commander-in-chief, and M. de 
Kersanson accordingly accompanied him to the house of the 
governor of the town, as well as to that of M. de Rosiley, who 
performed the duties of naval commander-in-chief during the 
absence of the Count de Roquefeuil. They then walked about 
the town, visiting the cafés and the theatre, and finally supped in 
company with other naval officers who boarded in the town. 

From this moment friendly relations sprang up between 
Gordon and the whole party, who vied with each other in paying 
him attentions. M. de Kersanson presented him to the naval 
and military authorities, and accompanied him to call on M. de 
Clugny, the intendant of the navy, on whom they left their 
cards, as he was not at home, and passed through the dockyard 
on their way back to M. de Kersanson’s boarding-house, where 
they dined together. 

Gordon, however, was far from satisfied with the cursory view 
of the yard he had thus obtained, and applied for permission to 
view it more in detail. This was refused, but having applied a 
second time, after the return of M. de Roquefeuil, he was allowed 
to visit the yard on a holiday, accompanied by a naval officer. 

M. de Roquefeuil did not think proper to do more for Gordon, 
although he had received a pressing letter on the subject from 
Lord Harcourt, if indeed that letter did not raise his suspicions 
as to Gordon’s motives, and induce him to act with more circum- 
spection in the matter. 

The tenor of Lord Harcourt’s communication was as follows : 


“Hotel of Grimberguen, May 14, 1769. 

‘¢ Sir,—If before his departure for the provinces, Mr. Gordon, 
of Wardhouse, lieutenant in the 49th Infantry Regiment, had 
imparted to me his intention of visiting the port of Brest, I 
might, without difficulty, have procured him such recommenda- 
tions as would have insured him the honour of your acquaintance 
—a very necessary precaution in the case of strangers visiting 
military places; but as he is not provided with the necessary 
letters of introduction, and does not even carry a passport, you 
will excuse the liberty I take in sending him one under cover to 
you, in order that he may make use of it during the remainder of 
is journey through the provinces. Iam soon going to England 
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for two or three months, and if I can be of any service to you 
there, you will give me great pleasure by enabling me to testify 
my gratitude for the trouble I am giving you. 
‘“*T have the honour to be, &c., 
Harcourt.” 


At the same time that M. de Roquefeuil informed the minister 
of his reasons for not allowing Gordon to see any more of the 
dockyard than might be seen by any stranger from the town, he 
replied to Lord Harcourt by a courteous letter, stating that he 
would be most happy to pay every attention to Mr. Gordon, but 
was sorry Lord Harcourt had not mentioned to the Duke of 
Rastin, the Minister of Marine, Gordon’s desire to visit the yard, 
as he would then have been allowed full liberty of action. 

In the regiment of Béam, then in garrison at Brest, there was 
a private soldier named Danvais, who was allowed to sell tables, 
showing, more or less correctly, the naval forces of the several 
maritime European powers. Having heard that Gordon would 
be likely to become a purchaser, he called upon him and sold him 
a number of copies. Gordon then questioned him closely as to 
the means by which he procured his information, and the wily 
soldier, perceiving the sort of person he had to deal with, told 
him that when, in 1767, he had been secretary to M. de Rogi¢re, 
he was employed in making plans of the coast and fortifications, 
and that he would soon again be so employed. A few days after 
he presented Gordon with three statements relative to the dock- 
yard and its resources, for which he received twelve louis d’or 
(about ten pounds), giving a receipt for the same, and engaging 
himself by a written document to furnish a similar return every 
month. As a reward for these services, Gordon promised, not 
only to pay all his expenses, but also to obtain his final discharge 
from the army. 

Encouraged by the ease with which he had made terms, 
Danvais hinted at the necessity of a co-operator having a footin 
in the dockyard, intending, no doubt, to do the work of both, a 
thus double his gains. 

Notwithstanding his inexperience, Gordon was aware that his 
information, to be of any a must be drawn from some surer 
sources, but this was no easy matter to accomplish without ex- 
pom himself to risk of discovery. He thought, however, he 

d found the man he wanted in Omnés, a writing-master, whom 


he had employed in copying a manuscript containing the instruc- 
tions of a iieutenant at sea, which he had procured from one of 
the Frence officers of his acquaintance, who considered the docu- 
ment as of no value. 

With this object in view he called on Omnés, and after some 
conversation, told him that if he would render him a service 
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which required great secresy, he would ensure him a comfortable 
maintenance. Omnés replied that he was most desirous of ob- 
taining his goodwill, whereupon Gordon told him that what he 
required was a plan of Brest, and information relative to the 
dockyard, and all the coasts of Britany. 

Although taken aback by this unexpected proposal, Omnés, as 
he subsequently admitted, did not reject it ; he even appeared to 
accept its terms, and doubtless would have done so if, on leaving 
Gordon, he had not related his adventure to Lemonnier, a mari- 
time gendarme, with whom he had been long acquainted. 

Lemonnier advised his friend not to break off suddenly with 
Gordon, but on the other hand not to commit himself either by 
words or in writing, promising at the same time to communicate 
Gordon’s proposals to the Intendant of Marine. 

In the evening Omnés called on Gordon, who promised him 
forty livres (about one pound sixteen shillings) a month for his 
services, and proposed that a reciprocal engagement should he 
signed. Omnes demurred at first, but having been assured by 
Lemonnier that he ran no risk, pretended to be gained over by 
eight louis d’or which were slipped into his hand, and signed the 
compact. Gordon then observed that it would be very desirable 
to gain over the intendant’s principal clerk. ‘That will be a 
difficult matter,”’ replied Omnés, “ but I will do my best.” 

All these conversations were reported to the intendant, who 
desired Lemonnier to personify his chief clerk, and Omnés in- 
formed Gordon that Monsieur de la Ville Deffant (under which 
name Lemonnier was to pass), would meet him the following day. 

Having disguised himself as a civilian, and placed a patch on 
his left eye, Lemonnier went accordingly to meet Gordon as ap- 
pointed at the house of Omnés, and the following is his own 
report of what took place : 

“ After the usual civilities, Mr. Gordon inquired my age, and 
what I had done in my youth. I replied that I had served the 
king in the regiment of Marbeeuf Dragoons, and on the disband- 
ing of that regiment had obtained employment in a government 
office. 

“Mr. Gordon then said, ‘ You may, perhaps, be surprised at 
my putting so many questions, but I feared you might be a tool 
of M. de Clugny’s, and that you had come for the purpose of 
worming out my secret and betraying me.’ I assured Mr. 
Gordon that such was not the case, and persuaded him that I 
was dissatisfied with my country, and that the reduction made in 
the army had placed me in very straitened circumstances. 

sade Well, sir,’ said Gordon, ‘ you seem to me an honest fellow, 
and if you will act as my spy in this country, and give me infor- 
mation relative to all the coast of Brittany from St. Malo to 
Lorient, and to the places where a landing might be effected, I 
will secure a fortune to you and yours.’ 
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“‘ T pointed out to him the delicate nature of such a proceeding, 
observing that our positions were very different, as he was endea- 
youring to serve his country whilst engaging me to betray mine. 
He gave me a look of pity, telling me that I must not be so 
scrupulous, but take advantage of fortune when she was favour- 
able. 

“T told him that he might place full confidence in me, that I 
would consider his proposals, and I asked for a delay of four or 
five hours to make up my mind, which time I employed in re- 
porting to my chiefs all that had taken place. 

“‘ At the expiration of the time I rejoined Mr. Gordon, and 
told him I consented to all his wishes, at which he appeared over- 
joyed, and seizing my hand, said that if his plans were crowned 
with success, he would attain the highest honours in England as 
a reward. He then told me the subjects on which he wished to 
obtain information. He said that the British government in- 
tended to renew the expedition which had failed at Saint Cast, 
and that a plan was actually forming in England to destroy the 
dockyard, to fill it up, and burn the ships and stores. He added 
that, with my help, he hoped to facilitate the execution of this 
project.” 

This report, made by Lemonnier to M. de Clugny the very day 
the intendant and Gordon were dining at'M. de Roquefeuil’s, 
opened the eyes of the latter, who up to this time, deceived by 
appearances, looked upon the Englishman as a wild young man 
entirely given up to pleasure, and although M. de Clugny had not 
shared his confidence, and had even told him that he kept Gordon 
under strict surveillance, could not bring himself to look upon the 
youth who was to be met at all the balls and parties, and who spent 
the remainder of his time at the cafés and in company of women of 
more than indifferent character, as a conspirator of any import- 
ance, and therefore, whilst admitting the evil motives which 
actuated Gordon’s conduct, he proposed to allow the young man 
to leave the place for the reasons set forth in the following letter, 
which he addressed to the Minister of Marine the day after the 
events related above : 


“* MoNsEIGNEUR,—I had the honour of addressing you on the 
subject of a Mr. Gordon, an Englishman, and to send you a letter 
which I had received from Lord Harcourt about him. From what 
I have since learned of his conduct, I am perplexed how to act. 
M. de Clugny and I now plainly see that this English officer is an 
evil-intentioned man, come here only to negotiate a system of 
espionage. M. de Clugny will inform you how we have ascer- 
tained this fact, and he is of opinion that I ought to cause Mr. 
Gordon to be arrested before his departure, which is to take place 
to-morrow or next day. I must admit, monseigneur, that I do 
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not share this opinion, as we are now on our guard, and Gordon 
has been unable to gain any more information than might have 
been obtained by any stranger sojourning in the town. 

‘‘T, therefore, do not see any advantage in arresting Mr. 
Gordon, who does not suspect our being aware of his designs ; 
and as he intends to proceed from this to Lorient, Rochefort, and 
the Isle de Ré, there can be no cause for hurry. If you think 
proper to order his arrest, and the seizure of his papers, which, to 
all appearance, can only contain general and well-known informa- 
tion, [ do not presume, as we are not at war, that they can be 
made the subject of a criminal prosecution; and I suppose you 
would prefer taking advantage of the knowledge we have acquired 
of his doings to have him warned, or called to account for his 
conduct on his return to England... . 

‘This Mr. Gordon is a young man, apparently about twenty- 
two years old, well educated and clever; but he appears to me 
too young and inexperienced for such a business. I have been 
very attentive to him, and, being ignorant of his designs, had 
him to dinner with me yesterday; but, indeed, if I had been 
aware of them, I should have kept him in ignorance of the fact. 

“* On the strength of the letter I had received from the British 
Ambassador, I allowed him to visit the dockyard, in company of 
a lieutenant in the navy, to whom I enjoined not to let Gordon 
see more of the yard and the shipping than might have been seen 
from the town. 

‘“*T have the honour to enclose a letter received this day from 
Lord Harcourt, which, coming without any apparent motive, 
evidently proves, however cleverly worded, that his lordship is in 
some way or other mixed up in the business, and that Gordon’s 
proceedings here are not without interest to him. .. . 

“Tf by to-morrow or the day after, which is fixed for Mr. 
Gordon’s departure, anything occurs to make me change my 
opinion as to his conduct, I will then follow the advice of M. de 

lugny, and report to you the steps I may have taken. He calls 
himself nephew to the Duke of Gordon.” ... . 


The letter from Lord Harcourt, above alluded to, was couched 
in the following terms : 


‘‘ S$tr,—I had the honour to receive your letter, and feel very 
grateful for all your civilities. 

“If I had found M. de Praslin at home, I would have asked 
him for the necessary permission to visit the dockyard. Had 
Mr. Gordon been a naval officer, I should be more anxious to 
satisfy his curiosity ; but, after all, it might not be very discreet 
in me to make such a request, as it sometimes happens that 
foreigners have great difficulty in obtaining permission to visit our 


? 
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“This, sir, is the cause of my reluctance, and the kindness you 
have shown to Mr. Gordon and to me makes me the more un- 
willing to trespass any further. 


“ Have the goodness to give my compliments to Mr. Gordon, 
and to believe me,” &c. 


Gordon, Lemonnier, and Omnés had made an appointment to 
meet at supper at the house of the latter on the 30th of May, and 
after supper the false De la Ville handed over the documents he 
had promised the day before. 

Other matters were settled on that eventful night. 

We will again adopt Lemonnier’s account of the proceedings, 
observing, however, that he has probably exaggerated some of the 

articulars : 

“When I had delivered to Mr. Gordon the statements he re- 
quired, transported with delight, he promised me two thousand 
four hundred livres (about one hundred and ninety-six pounds) a 
year, and drew up an engagement to pay me that sum by quarterly 
instalments. As his departure was fixed for the 2nd of June, it 
was settled that we should again sup together the next day, 1st of 
June, in order that he might bring me a cypher alphabet for our 
correspondence. 

‘* He then said to me, ‘ My dear Monsieur de la Ville, the two 
thousand four hundred livres I have promised you are only a trifle, 
and I will guarantee your receiving a reward of twenty-four 
thousand livres from our ambassador, and you may expect some- 
thing better either from the ambassador or from me. But it is 
late,’ continued Gordon; ‘let us conclude our arrangements in 
writing.’ 

“‘ The agreements were made out in the presence of Omnés, to 
whom was awarded a sum of four hundred and eighty livres 
(about nineteen pounds) a year. 

“‘ Gordon then dictated the following agreement for my signa- 
ture: ‘I, the undersigned, do promise and engage to give an 
account to Mr. Gordon, of Wardhouse, of all the movements 
relating to the king’s service that take place in the dockyard and 
on the coast, and also of all matters that may come to my know- 
ledge in furtherance of the projects of the said Mr. Gordon.’ 
This document I signed in the name of De la Ville Deffant. 
Mr. Gordon immediately took possession of the engagements we 
had signed, under the impression that he had now accomplished 
his object. He made me promise to endeavour to obtain leave 
from M. de Clugny to go to Paris soon, in order to make 
arrangements with his ambassador, and receive the promised 
reward of twenty-four thousand livres, stating that, being assured 
of my discretion and intelligence, he would answer with his life 
for the destruction of the dockyard at Brest, the loss of which he 
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estimated at more than two hundred millions of livres, and would 
come himself at the head of thirty-five or forty thousand men to 
carry out his plans of destruction. 

“‘ After the accomplishment of these plans, Gordon proposed 
to obtain for me an appointment as captain in England, if I did 
not like remaining in France. It was now one o’clock in the 
morning, and we separated after exchanging promises of good 
faith and fidelity. ~~, undertook to see Mr. Gordon home, 
and I went to M. de Clugny’s to hand over the engagements we 
had contracted. I there found the Viscount de Choiseul, who 
introduced me into M. de Clugny’s chamber, when I gave up the 
documents and narrated all that had been said and done. The 
Viscount de Choiseul highly approved of my proceedings, and 

romised to write in my favour to the Duke de Choiseul and the 
uke de Praslin.”’ 


THE CELEBRATED CASE OF ASDALL VERSUS ODDEN. 
A JUTLAND PIG-TALE. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


I 


Many fine porkers had Odden the Jute, 
Pigs that all lovers of bacon might suit, 
Fit to be offer’d at Anthony’s shrine, 

The patron, ex chef, of respectable swine : 
Sleek in their haunches, 
Shoulders, and paunches ; 

With snouts long and short, 
According to sort; 

Tails that were curly, or slender, or thick, 

Grinders that got through their work very quick ; 
Brisk in their action, 

And, proud satisfaction, 
Most other pigs they could certainly lick : 


—Though quite as good porkers, too, Asdail the dame, 
The neighbour and rival of Odden, could claim ; 

They all throve alike in a forest hard by, 

On beech-mast and acorns, ’till winter drew nigh, 
When snug they were housed, each rent-free, in a sty. 
The day of return had arrived—such a sight 

As the farmers of Hampshire and Berks would delight. 
Such a long train of pigs had but rarely been seen— 
A Turk would have melted to see them, I ween; 
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But to those who look’d forward to bacon next ya 
We can well understand how the prospect would cheer, 
And (if such a licence of thought we might dare) 

The grunts had a musical charm to the ear, 
Harmonious with meaning of fat things to come, 

With eggs and with beans, creature-comforts at home. 
“But why,” worthy reader, methinks you exclaim, 

** Waste words on such things too ignoble to name ?” 
But here let me differ, for pigs had their fame 

In time so remote ’tis not easy to name : 

In days prehistoric that make us feel dizzy, 

And to number the years we should have to be busy. 
But later, I see even dainty Apicius 

Eat a rasher or two, and pronounce them delicious : - 
Not to speak of the Chinese, those gourmands at times, 
Who made them the subjects of chops and of rhymes ; 
Nay, much more than this, as good Elia has boasted, 
Would burn all their houses that pigs might be roasted ! 
But in days much more modern, we all know about, 

A Pope was nam’d “ Porci,” or rather “ hog’s snout.” 
And few were the saints who, were up to their work, 
Who could not turn sawdust to salt or fresh pork : 
—But of this more anon, to avoid retrogression, 

Let us glance at the pigs on their sty-ward procession. 
Both Asdall and Odden, as most interested, 

Were there with their feathers, as rivals, full-crested. 

A motherly sow with her litter was seen, 

In number, say, twelve, or, less lucky, thirteen. 

Such a fine healthy family could not be found 

If you search’d all the sties in the country around. 


“They are mine,” quoth stern Odden. ‘I claim them at once.” 


“T? faith,” said the dame, “ you shall not have an ounce ; 
I know them full well by the curl of the tail.” 

Fiddle-faddle,” roar’d Odden; ‘you cannot prevail, 

I saw them yestreen, and their tails were as straight 

As your hair, for you put on your ringlets too late ; 

I will not give way from my just rights a tittle, 

Tis the sun that has rounded the pigs’ tails a little.” 

“ My ringlets, forsooth !” cried the dame, in a huff. 

“ False man, I defy you, and all your vile stuff; 

The law shall decide who is right, who is wrong, 

And the sow and her litter to me will belong !” 


II. 


Now, law, as we know, is a perilous game, 

Who rashly invokes it is greatly to blame ; 

But bad as it is in the days that we live in, 

*Twas the quintessence, ages gone by, of misgiving ; 
No Coke upon Littleton serv’d as a text, 

Each questio vexatis becaine more perplex’d, 

No precedents then were a safe text for guidance, 


And judgments were vague, and all bas’d on “ good riddance ;” 


Though, as for that matter, the least said is best, 
For law is at all times a troublesome guest. 
The sages of Jutland took time to consider, 
(Sub rosa, ’tis said, they were weak to a bidder), 
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But in this case at least there was no bribe nor favour, 
Each litigant had to observe good behaviour : 

All Jutland was mov’d in the matter, no wonder, 

For all causes célébres to the present knock’d under ; 
An eager impatience pervaded all faces, 

And the “ odds” were as brisk as at Newmarket races. 


At length came the verdict ; a wise one, no doubt, 
When we think of the intricate turns in and out, 

A matter so subtle as this could occasion ; 
Distinctions so nice, without feint or evasion— 

But, all to this pointi—that the sow and her litter 
Should no longer the claimants disputive embitter. 
Each a side of the mother should hang up for drying, 
And, although the result might to either be trying, 
Who kept the meat last, without rust in the grain, 
Should have all the pigs, and no damage sustain. 

Lhe litter, meanwhile, being much under age, 

Would be “ minors in chancery,” pending the gage, 
And be nourish’d with care at the loser’s expense. 
—This look’d, if not law, yet, at least, common sense, 


At Odden Hall and Asdall Hall, 
Troops of visitors daily call, 
To see which side of the bacon looks best ; 
But a family likeness ’twixt flitch and flitch 
Makes it hard to discover the which from which : 
Some think that the dame’s is more cunningly dress’d,— 
With somewhat of reason, 
She knew how to season 
Much better than Odden, whose mind was oppress’d 
With a great many matters that men only know. 
He had, too, besides, little ‘time to bestow ; 
Still the side was look’d after, 
As it hung from the rafter. 


In. 


MEANWHILE years pass’d by, and the porkers all throve, 
In a manner congenial with diet and love ; 

Their numbers increas’d at so rapid a rate 

As would puzzle a registrar, fairly, to state ; 

Such “ chancery wards” never yet had been seen, 

And afforded the “ bar” some excitement, I ween ; 

The chancellor took to his bed half deranged, 

And dream’d that his woolsack to bristles was changed ! 
The suit became tedious—’twas voted a dore, 

Pigs were curs’d in a way they had not been before; 
Not a Turk or a Jew with a heartier will 

Could have wish’d them at Goa, or a warmer place still. 


It was just at this juncture some change was o 
Which the stout-hearted Odden a little unnerv’d ; 
The experts, appointed the sides to inspect, 

And tried with a microscope flaws to detect, 

In the bacon of Odden found out a slight hitch, 

A worm had been worming itself in the flitch ; 

*Twas a small one—in fact, such a speck that the eye 
Without such assistance could scarcely espy ; 
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But still there it was, and, as all of us know, 
Parasites, like ill-weeds, will assuredly grow ; 
No wonder the “odds,” then, on Odden fell low. 
The news spread about, 
And made a great rout ; 
Not the cannons in battle 
Could make such a rattle ; 
All Jutland was mov’d at the riot, 
As much as at Worms was the Diet. 
Meanwhile, the fair dame 
Whose long-pending claim 
Good fortune thus favour’d 
(Her flitch had been flavour’d 
To such a degree, 
Betwixt you and me, 
So dusted, and crusted, 
It could not get rusted), 
She waited the issue untroubled and quiet. 
Nor long, for poor Odden, 
His hopes crush’d and trodden, 
Beheld with misgiving 
His bacon now living, 
Or rather trichinously prey’d on; 
Decay, unconceal’d, 
Eyes and zose now reveal’d, 


Not a blind man himself could be play’d on! 


IV. 


Granp doings there were you may safely depend, 

When “ Asdall v. Odden” thus came to an end; 

The bacon that time and its rust had defied, 

Still wholesome and sweet in the strength of its side, 
In joyous procession they carry : 

Dame Asdall who trimm’d up her ringlets awhile, 

Now beam’d on the crowd with a gratified smile, 

(Having pigs by the thousand, or rather the mile), 

as a lady well worthy to marry. 

The bacon long years iu her hall was preserv’d, 

Such distinction, we cannot but say, was deserv’d 
As an object of fond predilection : 

It may be there still, so, perchance, if some day, 

Good reader, through Jutland you happen to stray, 

See Asdall—if even ’tis out of your way, 

And this relic of porcine affection ! 
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THE GHETTO 


Tue Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, is a singular exception to the 
repose which elsewhere prevails in the Eternal City. ‘There is 
large population, huddled together in a group of miserable build- 
ings, surrounded by a wall, which prevents the persecuted children 
of Israel from leaving their homes after a certain hour of the night. 
Within the Ghetto every one appears to be industriously employed, 
The narrow lanes and courts are filled with a noisy population, 
who carry on their labours chiefly in the streets. It would be 
useless to detail the misery and filth which is the characteristic 
feature not only of the Jews’ quarter but Rome generally. The 
Hebrews of the Christian city, like their brethren all over the 
world, carry on the same miscellaneous description of traffic, varied 
only by the exigencies of a southern clime. In the pe capital, 
however, they are more than usually persecuted. If they do not 
wear the secamanno of Paul IV., as a badge of disgrace, still they 
are made to contribute large sums of money to the state, as well as 
supply the greater part of the public expenses incurred by the 
carnival. 

The Roman Jews govern themselves by a sort of community 
called La Universita, which is formed of a chosen number of men 
named rectors. Not long since’this tribunal boasted a decrepit old 
man, known in Rome as “il mezzo matto,” and so called from his 
singular habits and mode of life. Nevertheless, he was much 
esteemed for his learning and knowledge of the Hebrew law. On 
all important occasions the Roman Jews referred to Isaac for 
advice, and few ventured to dispute his opinion on_ public 

uestions, or hesitated to adopt his views on less important matters. 

he chief mystery connected with the old man’s career was the 
sudden disappearance of his only child, the beautiful Rebecca. 
Her fate still continued a source of speculation to all who remem- 
bered her. Many and strange were the rumours in the Ghetto. 
Some said that she had fled away with a rich Roman prince, 
others that she had renounced the faith of her tribe, but by far 
the greater number whispered, “murder by the hands of the 
father!” Isaac had been called before the tribunal of his own 
people; nothing, however, could be proved against him. The old 
man protested ignorance as to the slightest cause which could have 
induced his child’s sudden disappearance, but to the surprise of all 
he did not appear to join in the investigation of the matter, hence 
arose a greater suspicion, which would have instituted more inquiry 
had he not been regarded with so much esteem by the wealthy of 
his tribe. Out of the walls of the Ghetto the apathetic and ill- 
regulated Roman police took no notice of the repeated hints that 
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Time had almost lulled to forgetfulness the remembrance of the 
beautiful Rebecca, when Isaac the Jew was found dead in his 
miserable little chamber. The old man had inhabited one of the 
most wretched houses of the Ghetto, though it was well known 
he possessed considerable wealth. In a small court-yard, leading 
from the principal narrow street of the Jews’ quarter, there are 
four deserted houses forming a square, the broken pavement of 
which is thickly covered with weeds, and adds considerably to the 
air of wretchedness produced by the ruined dwellings. A small 
room at the top of one of these dilapidated houses was occupied 
by Isaac, who reached his wretched abode by a flight of zigzag 
stone steps, built outside the dwelling, and connecting with three 
rudely-constructed balconies. The lifeless old man was found 
seated in an arm-chair, his wasted frame considerably contracted, 
as if by pain. His pale thin face appearing unnaturally small, 
from a profusion of grey hair, almost rested on his knees, which 
were elevated by a.small box, whereon he had placed his feet, 
apparently by way of relieving his sitting posture. So formal and 
studied was his position, you might well imagine that he was 
aware of his approaching dissolution, and had placed himself thus 
to die. The room contained nothing save a straw mattressand a 
few old articles of furniture. The walls of the darkened apartment 
were covered with quotations from the Old Testament in Hebrew 


characters, and a few Italian proverbs on the value of money. 

On opening the box already mentioned, it was found to contain 
a quantity of Roman scudi, jewellery, and innumerable trinkets 
of considerable value. Beneath all was discovered a few sheets ot 
paper, tied round with a piece of gold thread, and labelled by a 
slip of parchment bearing these words: 


The Wistorp of the Wost Rebecca. 


I, 


How I loved to watch the growing beauty of my fair child 
Rebecca! She rose from the dark of my hopes like a gaa 
star from a benighted sky, and if, like the star of heaven, she coul 
not dispel darkness, she could at least make it beautiful. She was 
the altar of my life’s hopes and cares, for if I loved gold much I 
loved my child more, and that love destroyed the remorse which 
avarice at times reproached me with. Had I not wrung gold 
from the starving and unhappy to increase a secret store that was 
only productive of care! laene to lock up my fair Rebecca’s 
affections from the world, well knowing that woman’s love, like 
the gadding vine, would cling to any frail prop if once allowed to 
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wander from the hotbed of the heart. I taught her to believe all 
mankind unworthy of regard, and sought to convince her that 
gold alone was worth adoration—nay, I endeavoured to convince 
her that a judicious and charitable distribution of a little money _ 
among the poorer chosen of God would alone ensure her eternal 
happiness. Those who have read much of the history of woman 
must know how often her venerating nature clings to religion in 
the absence of love; we cannot leave earth without drawing nearer 
to heaven. “ What a noble reason for loving gold,” said I. “Ma 
the God of Abraham write the holy truth upon thine heart!” i 
flattered myself with success, for when I bid her count our treasure, 
I saw with joy the bright gold playing with her soul. “ May its 
precious bars one day be the prison grate of her desires!” 


Il. 


SINCE the revival of the fine arts, young enthusiasts from all 
parts of the world have visited Rome for the purpose of studying 
her treasures of sculpture and painting. Many of these poor 
artists are occasionally reduced to actual want; to such it was 
my practice to lend money on what terms I pleased. How 
ignorant we often are of the birth of evils which eventually de- 
stroy our happiness! A young German artist, to whom I had 
given small sums of money for a long time, was unable to pay me 
at the appointed period. Reduced to the last extremity, I made 
him come daily to my house for the purpose of receiving a small 
sum for his subsistence. My child Rebecca heard his tale of 
misery: of disappointed hopes; false friends in his native land; 
his enthusiasm for art; and his conviction that if he could finish a 
work on which he was engaged, prosperity and fame awaited him. 
Rebecca listened, sympathised with—loved the German sculptor! 
She urged me to continue my assistance, promising to forego her- 
self any little luxury to make up the sum. I refused her entrea- 
ties, and forbade the German my house. Great was my anxiety as 
I watched my child’s discontent and unhappiness, but who shall 
paint my misery when I found, soon after, she had fled, taking 
with her the hard-earned treasure of years! _ 

I sought the sculptor, for I knew he was the companion of her 
flight. I went to the studio of the betrayer, and found it, as I 
imagined, deserted. I look around in anguish of soul. I observed 
nothing but a beautifully chiselled Psyche. I gazed with admira- 
tion, loving art. God of Israel! Isaw in the pale marble the 
beautiful form of the faithless Rebecca. There was the same full 
round brow and exquisite features; the clearly-marked mouth; 
the luxurious hair—all, but beautifully elevated to a statue-like 
severity by the charm of art. The sculptor’s soul, like a mirror, 
could not but reflect the beauty that was continually before it. 
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Who has not proved our ideal of perfection is but a repetition of 
that we love best. Desperate and frantic as I was, I still gazed 
with admiration. But could the quiet stone tell where was the 
hand that had called it into a mute life? I returned home. 


Ill. 


THE Christian dog had cheated the poor Jew of all he cared 
for in this world—his child and his treasure. “ REVENGE,” said I, 
“is now the only feeling of my heart.” I regarded my daughter 
no longer with love, but as one who had betrayed the holy pas- 
sion—how soon such a feeling hardens to hate!—but I was a 
father ! 

After a few days I traced their flight, and at length found them 
where the blue waters of the Mediterranean beat with pulsy wave 
the feet of mountains whose broken lines of beauty wander on 
through the bright sky of Naples. The lovers had found a retired 
spot, the cottage of a fisherman, who, I observed, occasionally 
took them to sea. Disguised as a monk, I told the needy man to 
search for the ill-gotten wealth I knew they possessed, and when 
he had done so, I availed myself of his religion, and convinced 
him the saints demanded their sacrifice, adding that the treasure 
they possessed had been robbed from the Church, and was nothing 
else than the “ vows” of the devoted. This he readily believed, 
from the miscellaneous nature of the trinkets. 

“ Murder them at sea,” said I, as I saw him hesitate, “ and half 
their treasure shall be thine.” 

After a few days he consented, quieting his conscience with the 
belief that the saints demanded the murder, and thinking of the 
treasure he should gain. 

How I waited for the eventful night! Watching the slow 
hours, now with grief, now with fear, but ever with the feeling of 
REVENGE ! 

The wished-for night arrived when the mariner was to commit 
the murder atsea! The summer moon jewelled the waters of 
the sea; the mountains massed their shadows, and the holy silence 
eo hour seemed like the assassin’s pause ere he commits the 

I saw my child Rebecca and the German, lovingly and with a 
merry laugh, enter the boat. ‘The mariner followed. Up went the 
little sail; in a few seconds they were leaving the shore. I tried 
to turn away, but I could not help watching the retiring bark. 
Who shall imagine my grief at that moment. For the first time 
since my child left me J felt I was a father! I cried aloud, and 
the silence mocked me. I tore my hair; I prayed for my child’s 
preservation, till I lost my senses and fell to the earth. 


«a 
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When I had recovered myself a little, I started up as from a 
soul-aching dream. I ran to the little boat, which had returned, 
and there I found the’mariner alone, sitting with his face covered 
with his hands, and sobbing violently. 

“ Speak to me,” I said, after repeated efforts to arouse him; 
‘speak to me, or this moment is your last!” and I grasped him 
by the throat 

“Fiend of darkness!” replied the mariner, “they are mur- 
dered—dead—dead, and I am lost—tormented. See you not,” 
and he pointed in the empty air, “see you not those two pale spirits 
at my side? They rose from the waters immediately I threw the 
lovers overboard. Oh, false monk, had you heard their cry for 
mercy—had you seen them cling together! . . . . I would have 
saved them, but they never rose. Their spirits must have entered 
heaven as one soul Yet they robbed the holy Church! 
Away, mocking spirits, away—why thus haunt me?” 

* ee !” T replied; ‘‘they were innocent! and you are damned 
o the foul deed. Iam no monk, but Isaac, the known Jew of 

ome.” 

“Ha, ha! mock on, tormentors!” he said, and falling on his 
knees, took off his red cap and prayed. His thick matted hair, 
which but an hour ago was black as the raven’s wing, I now beheld 
white as the snow on the mountain. 

I never saw him more, but I have ever lived in that dark scene. 
I could not escape it, day ornight. Sleepless, and with an aching 
soul, have I been imprisoned, as though one should live in a tomb, 


- could not die. t the world now read, weep for the lost 
ebecca, and hate our tribe the more, since it produced Isaac the 
Jew of Rome. 
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THE TWO GRACES. 
BY FERNAN CABALLERO. 


V. 


THE two friends had been already a few days in Carmona when, 
one afternoon, Alfonso went to Ramon’s house to accompany him 
in their customary walk. On their return they found Grace seated 
on a bench at the door of the house, amusing her little brother by 
telling him stories. 

“The Sultana Scheherasada,” said Ramon, “ has a collection of 
interminable stories to amuse the Sultan Schachriac! Manolito, 
shall I tell you the story of the good pipe?” 

“Those are the only stories you know, about pipes and cigars,” 
answered the poor child, not knowing whether to be cross or to 
cry. “I do not want you to tell me stories, but Grace.” 

“Please, Ramon, do not tell him that horrible story of the negro 
without a head, which excited and frightened him for days, and 
prevented him from sleeping.” 

“TI suppose that spoilt child did not let you sleep either?” 

“That would be nothing; but it makes him i if he does not 
sleep, my poor little darling!” 

At that moment Grace Lopez returned from her walk, and passed 
before them with a haughty, bold, and flaunting air, that seemed 
out of place in one so young. She was dressed with great care; 
her hair was beautifully arranged and adorned with flowers, and 
her colour was heightened by exercise. She looked so beautiful 
that both the young men gazed at her in undisguised admiration. 

“Grace Lopez, is that the way you pass me? Do you not know 
me?” asked Ramon. 


ay 0 I did see you. Do you think I have no eyes?” 
answered she. 

“Grace Lopez, I confess I scarcely know you. How you are 
— and improved since this time last year! You are no longer 
a child.” 

“ And you, sir, are a man, and therefore I do not see why you 
should treat me with such familiarity.” 

“Oh! is that it?” replied Ramon, approaching her. “ And are 
you going to allow your dignity to be a barrier between us?” 

“ As you like.” 

“Well, then, I will treat you with all respect. I will call you 
~ ladyship, if you like, and I will say that your ladyship is 


autiful and unrecognisable, as much in appearance as in 
manner.” 
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“ More beautiful, with less amiability. Let what is gained make 
up for what is lost!” 

“On the contrary, what is lost is a gain to me!” 

“So be it. I like conquering wild colts.” 

“T don’t, then,” returned the girl, impudently. 

Ramon followed her to her home. The wile of the carpenter, 
who was in the court-yard, received him with great kindness, and 
seeing her daughter, in whose beauty she took great pride, show- 

ing off, and proceeding into the house, she called after her; but 
Grace Lopez was both rude and petulant. She heard, but neither 
returned nor answered the call. 

“ How rude she is!” muttered her mother; then added aloud, 
“ You see it cannot be helped. The pretty ones are always saucy; 
there is no curing them.” 

The fact was that Grace Lopez was vexed that Alfonso, who had 
most struck her, had not paid more attention to her, and, with that 
love of command belonging to ill-regulated minds, had felt wounded 
in her self-love on secing the preference shown by his remaining 
with Ramon’s sister. 

Alfonso, surprised at the boldness and rudeness shown in the 
above conversation, and struck also by the haughtiness of the girl, 
had seated himself on the bench beside Grace Vargas, who sup- 
ported the head of her little brother in her lap. ; 

“ Who is that girl he spoke to?” 

“She is the daughter of our neighbour. We were born on the 
same day.” 

“Ts she your friend?” 

“Qh no! I have no friends.” 

“ And do you not wish to have any?” 

“ What better friend can I ever have than my dear mother?” 

“ She is certainly the best friend and the first; but I am speak- 
ing of friends of your own age.” 

“ Why, is there any difference of age in friendship?” 

“ Have you no amusement?” 

“ A great deal. I take care of my mother and little brother.” 

“ Why, is he ill?” 

“Yes, sir. He came into the world a short time after the illness 
and death of my father. My mother never recovered the sorrow 
and suffering of that time, and my poor little brother was born 
with a disease of the liver, and he is subject to epileptic fits, 
which we have never been able to cure. Besides, my godfather 
comes to see me, and he teaches me, and sends me amusing books 
to read, and my mother is entertained by hearing them read 
to her?” 

“ And what books are they?” 

“ Oh! of different kinds. Some are religious, some historical, 
some natural history; and now he has brought me a novel.” 
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“ A novel?” 


“ Yes, sir. Why are you surprised? Are novels bad?” 

“They are not generally thought the kind of reading most 
fitted for young girls.” 

“That is according to what they are about. Grace Lopez says 
she reads very amusing ones that her father brings her from the 
club. There was one I wanted to read very much, for it was 
about ‘The Wandering Jew, and I like that story very much; 
but Don Manuel did not wish me to read it, and so he sent me the 
one I am now reading; it is called ‘ Faviola. ” 

Alfonso smiled, with the satisfaction felt by a generous heart, 
when truth banishes from it an unworthy suspicion. 

At this moment the bell rang for the Ave Maria, and the young 
girl with perfect unaffectedness rose, and began to repeat it aloud ; 
in her retired life she did not know that every one did not say the 
prayer, because it was not obligatory. hile she prayed she 
raised her eyes with an expression so full of sweetness, repose, and 
melancholy towards the sky, which was fast changing its heavenly 
blue to that leaden tint which seems to enshroud the day, till it is 
buried in night. 

Grace’s full face was too thin to be really beautiful, but she 
poner in exchange that rare beauty, an exquisite profile, formed 

y delicate features and the graceful outline of her head and neck ; 
so that as she then stood, with that sweet, pure, pensive expression 
of face, she looked the ideal of the poet, of the painter, of the 
thinking and feeling man. 

We understand by the ideal, not the vain name given to what 
does not exist, but the highest point of elevation and purity pos- 
sible on earth, which is not often attainable. When she had 
finished she returned to her seat, and again replaced her brother’s 
head in her lap, but still looking towards heaven. 

“ What are you looking at, Grace? What-do you seek in the 
sky?” asked Alfonso, who, in addressing her in this way, treated 
her as though she were still a child; but she did not seem to 
notice it. 

“T am looking for the first star,” answered Grace. 

“Ts it an omen? Do you think you will see into futurity 
through the star?” 

“Oh no! those omens are very pretty and poetical; but I am 
not a poet, so I cannot express the attraction I feel towards the 
stars. I think it isa religious feeling; for of all God’s works, I 
think the stars are the most beautiful. ‘Therefore, in the first one 
that appears, I fancy I see the first words of the creed; it seems to 
glorify God, and it raises my spirit to the Almighty while repeating 
that symbol of faith.” 

“Should you like me, Grace, to repeat to you some verses I 
have composed to the stars?” 
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“Oh, yes, yes! how obliged I should be. I shall be like that 
little bird that could not sing, but listened in rapture to the 
nightingale.” 

Alfonso had scarcely began to recite his composition, to which 
Grace listened enchanted, when she heard the meek voice of her 
mother calling her. 

“My mother calls me!” exclaimed Grace, interrupting him. 
And lifting her sleeping brother in her arms she disappeared into 
the house, without waiting to take leave of Alfonso. 

“Tf there are angels on earth,” he said to himself, “this young 
girl is one.” 


VI. 


Waite Ramon, in spite of the sincere affection he felt for his 
mother, tormented her wounded feelings by useless recriminations 
of his father, a very different scene was sahing place in the house 
of the Marquis of San Adrian. 

Seated on a sofa, leaning back on the cushions, he listened with 
pleasure to the account his chaplain was giving him of the brilliant 
way in which Ramon had concluded his studies, and the fine 
handsome young man he had become. 

“ But now,” added Don Manuel (who, during those years which 
had glided by so gently in his monotonous existence, had acquired 
much wisdom and reflection, without changing his kind and bene- 
ficent disposition), “ what is to be done with him?” 

The marquis rested his head on the sofa cushions; he was already 
bald and grey, from constant suffering, though very little older than 
his chaplain, who looked just as he did when he returned from 
Seville, only perhaps a little stouter, when he suddenly looked up, 
and exclaimed, with some animation: 

“Manuel, I have remembered sumething I never thought of 
before. My father’s brother is aide-de-camp to the king. I have 
never asked him a favour. Though he is my uncle, he will be my 
heir; on this account, and for the reason that any inattention to 
my wishes might be prejudicial to his interests, I think he would 
accede to my request. You must write a letter of recommendation 
to him for Ramon, couched in the most flattering and pressing 
terms. As to the money necessary for the journey, and his stay 
~ Madrid, it will be easy to make them believe it is part of the 
legacy.” 

Don Manuel received with joy this new benefit for his friends, 
and thanked the marquis with the sincerity and warmth of a heart 
born to do good, and who made charity the one object and interest 
of his life. This favour would not be expensive, while it secured 
the future of a talented young man, as well as assisting materially 
his helpless family. He ended by saying, however, that in his 
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opinion it was time they should be informed to whose bounty 
they were indebted for such constant and unceasing favours. 

“By no means!” exclaimed the marquis, in alarm. “Do not 
think of such a thing. They will instantly want to see me and 
thank me, and the mere thought of it frightens me. No, Manuel. 
Do you suppose I place any value on the gratitude of men? Ido 
not at all, and if 1 thought that in assisting the needy I should 

ive them the opportunity of disturbing my peace, I would no 
ss help them during my lifetime, but would leave it to be 
done in my name after my death. You will seal the letter, and 
simply say that it is a letter of recommendation you have asked 
me for, which is not worthy of thanks.” Then he added, “ And 
your poor little yodson, who interests me more than any one?” 

“ By dint of the greatest care he is getting on pretty well. It 
is delightful to see that child his sister! Really, she is, as her 
brother Ramon calls her, a perfect little sister of charity! Ah, 
marquis, adversity is a a school—necessity a good teacher! 
Join to these lessons the example of a good and Christian mother, 
who unites the resignation of a martyr to the meekness and sweet- 
ness of a saint, ~ the fruits will be a creature who, clothed in 
her humility, may pass unnoticed by men, but will not be unre- 
garded by God, who loves all such.” 

“Manuel,” said the marquis, “if you love your god-daughter, 
pray to God that such may be her life that she may pass un- 
noticed by the eyes of men.” 

Don Manuel arranged everything according to the wishes of the 
marquis, and as the latter had foreseen, they still believed the 
owed everything to the legacy. Ramon received the letter with 
great rapture, and seemed to think, in his inexperience, that it was 
a golden key which would open to him at once the way to a 
certain and brilliant success in life. 

Alfonso, who had more knowledge of the world, without wish- 
ing to destroy his friend’s illusions, smiled at his faith in a letter 
from an obscure valetudinarian, a provincial marquis, to a courtier. 
Far was he from suspecting the pressing contents of the letter, nor 
the circumstances that mediated and made it a letter of credit payable 
at sight. 

The friends left, therefore, together for Madrid. Great was the 
grief in Ramon’s house. His poor mother wept over this parting 
as eternal, for she scarcely hoped to see him again. Ramon, who 
really dearly loved his family, was much grieved at the sorrow 
of those he left behind, in spite of his extreme delight at this 
journey. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I am going, but it is to prepare a home for 
you all. You must indeed be short-lived if you do-not yet live to 
see the high post I shall fill!” 

“My dearest son!” replied his mother, “ I remember your dear 
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father—God rest his soul!—used to say that you were quick and 
sharp, but I beg of you, nay, I charge and command you, to bear 
in mind how much he disapproved of that very sharpness as the 
guide of a man’s behaviour in life. Do not forget the proverb 
‘Slow and sure; and he who is sure will obtain much. Do no- 
thing rashly that you will repent on your death-bed, so that you 
may die the death of the righteous, and that you may have in- 


scribed on your tombstone the simple and honourable epitaph of 
your father, 


Here lies an honest man !” 


“ And you, Grace,” said Ramon, as he kissed her and mingled 
a few tears with the many she was shedding, “ what charge do you 

ive me?” 

“To pray to God,” she answered, “ that He may prolong the life 
of our mother and give health to our brother.” 

“T will do so, dear sister, for how can I think of you all with- 
out remembering God and His angels? Do not cry so! We are 
all going to be very happy. The first money I earn shall not be 
spent in cigars, but in a os for my little sister of charity.” 

“No, no, Ramon, buy some playthings for Manolito. Poor 
little fellow, he is so sad and so timid, the more he has to amuse 
him the better!” 

“ And what charge do you give me, Grace?” said Alfonso, 
softened at the sight of that gentle creature’s love and devotion to 
her family. 

“That you do not forget me,” said Grace, who had become at- 
tached to the handsome young man, so refined and so pleasing, the 
my being besides her godfather who had ever shown any interest 
in her. 

“ Never!” replied Alfonso, in a kind but firm voice. “ Memory 
may forget, but the heart, never! And I give you the same 
charge, do not forget me!” 

“T shall not forget you; remembrance is like the beads of the 


rosary, they always say the same thing, and are repeated with the 
same devotion.” 


“ And when will you think of me?” 

The head of the young girl fell forward a little; her tears fell on 
her hands, which were crossed on her bosom as if in the endeavour 
to repress her grief, and not increase her mother’s by the sight of 
her own; then she said, quietly, 

“ Every evening, when I see the first star rise!” 


THA TWO GRACES. 


Vil. 


Ir is not our intention to follow in all its phases and details the 
public life of the persons we have introduced to the reader, but to 
relate those particulars of their private lives which have any con- 
nexion with our tale. 

Suffice it to say that Ramon arrived in Madrid, and was so 
highly recommended to a minister of the crown by the person to 
whom the Marquis of San Adrian had written, that he obtained an 
appointment with a small salary, which he resigned a short time 

ter as paltry. 

Leaving Ramon, therefore, for two years, which he passed in 
Madrid with great benefit to himself, thanks to his own abilities, 
we will meet him again at the end of that period, when passing 
through Seville ; he again went to Carmona to spend a few days 
with his family. Though this visit was not the sole object of his 
journey (for where the head absorbs every thought, the heart is 
left very far behind), he experienced the greatest pleasure in find- 
ing himself once more among them all; but this joy was mingled 
with pain when he saw his invalid mother, aged many years in 
the two that had passed, wasted away to an extent that appeared 
incompatible with life, and so pale that, when she closed her gentle 
serene eyes, she looked like a corpse. His brother, Manolito, was 
as thin and delicate as ever, and between them was Grace, grown 
up and as beautiful as a clear and cloudless mid-day, uniting a 
misty faint dawn, and a sad and cloudy sunset. 

After a few days had passed, his mother said to him: 

“ How little you have written to us, Ramon; those few lines we 
have received occasionally have not told us anything about your 
fortune! Tell me, dear, what are you doing now in Madrid?” 

“ A little of everything, mother,” answered Ramon. “I write 
satirical verses and articles on the funds; in my profession as a 
barrister, I defend bad lawsuits, as you do, dear mother, and other 
good ladies like you. Iam a correspondent, and invent news; I 
play on the Exchange for others, and sometimes for myself; I sell 
favour; I puff writings and sharpen the wits; in short, I try to 
make a livelihood and a fortune, with the mother wit God has 
given me——” 

“God?” asked his mother, with tender solicitude. 

“Or luck, which has more to do in such matters than anything 
else,” answered her son. “ Mother, do not mingle God’s name in 
everything. Would you go und tell the cook in God’s name not 
to put so much salt in the ‘ olla,’ or not to let it burn?” 

“The subject we are discussing has nothing to do with the 
seasoning of a dinner, my dear; it has to do with following the 
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dictates of our conscience in all our actions, but especially in the 
earliest and most important one of our life.” 

“Mother, your conscience is a very different yard measure to 
that ec used in trade, and which, therefore, does for every 
one. If you, who are a saint, were to measure the actions of men 
who move in the world and follow usages and customs which 
exist, without their having made them, it would be as difficult as to 
make a torrent pass through a slender tube of delicate glass, What 
I am now trying to do is to prepare the way for my election as 
member of parliament, as soon as on of age.’ 

“You!” 

“Me; does it surprise you? What more do I require to be a 
member?” 

“Oh, my son, so many things!” 

“Mother, I only want your vote, which, fortunately, is not an 
elector’s. Do you know, sister,” added Ramon, turning towards 
her, “that Grace Lopez is very beautiful?” 

“ She is,” answered her sister; “ she has always been so.” 

“ And why are you not friends?” 

“T never go out, Ramon.” 

“ But she might come here.” 

“That would not amuse her much.” . 

“ But she would come for friendship and not for amusement ; 
she wishes to come, but she says you have never asked her. I 
shall tell her from you to come.” 

“You will oblige me by not doing anything of the kind,” said 
his mother. 

“ And why, madam?” 

“Because my daughter shall have no friends but those her 
a chooses for her, and therefore they will be such as best 
suit her.” 

“Perhaps you still remember,” said Ramon, smiling, “ the cross. 
of Alcantara and of Isabella the Catholic belonging to your grand- 
father the admiral?” 

“T do not look for nobility of birth, but for good qualities in 
the persons with whom I permit my daughter to associate.” 

“ And what qualities are wanting in Grace Lopez which prevent 
her being friends with my sister?” 

“‘ Every good one,” answered his mother. 

“Madam, so severe a sentence from your benevolent lips sur- 

rises me,” replied Ramon, with ill-disguised displeasure. 

“If benevolence consists in judging every one equally, and 
making friends indiscriminately with bad and good, such bene- 
volence would do more harm than malevolence itself.” 

“ Ramon,” asked Grace of her brother, so as to cut short the 
argument between mother and son, which seemed excited and 
caused by some hidden feeling or presentiment, “and your friend 


Alfonso?” 


| 
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“The Marquis of Benalé has devoted himself to diplomacy, 


which just suits him.” 

“Why?” 

“‘ Because he has perfected himself in haughtiness and reserve 
in the court of England, in ~— and nicety in that of France, 
and in prejudice and susceptibility in that of Austria. I have not 
seen him for some time; the last time I had that pleasure he asked 
after you, Grace, and he told me he had seen in an English album 
a picture of innocence watching over childhood, which reminded 
him of you.” 

A faint colour rose in Grace’s cheeks and lit up her counte- 
nance, as a faint flame colours and illumines an alabaster lamp. 

“T love and I hate that man with equal intensity,” continued 
Ramon; “he alternately attracts and repulses me.” 

“But why do you hate him?” asked his mother. 

“ Because knowing that I love him he has separated himself 
from me.” 

“ And you, have you not separated yourself from him?” asked 
his mother again. 

Ramon was silent a moment, then he added: 

“Tt may be so, our — are so different.” 

“T am sorry for it, Ramon.” 

“He has his career already made for him through his parents, 
whilst I——” 

“ He is, nevertheless, the friend that best suits you,” replied his 
mother. “ The prejudice of which you accuse him, and the want 
of such prejudice in yourself, of which you wrongly boast, would 
in closer intimacy become moderated in each.” 

“ This sybil, or rather diviner,” replied Ramon, approaching his 
mother, and taking in his strong hands her small, delicate, helpless 
ones, “ wishes to divine, foresee, and judge every one from her 
distant retreat.” 

“ She knows who is the friend least fitted for her daughter as 
well as the friend most suited toherson. Sybils who are inspired 
with a mother’s love are rarely mistaken, my dear son!” 

“ Well, as you know everything, can my sybil show me where 
to find a treasure?” 

“ Dear Ramon, in real life treasures and jewels are not found 
as in a fairy tale; nor does any man need a greater treasure than 
honesty and industry; nor does any woman need a greater jewel 
than her prudence and modesty.” 

“ A system of didententh and Broussais diet is very healthy 
but not very substantial,” said Ramon, as he went away. 
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VIII. 


A ¥FeEw days after this conversation, Ramon paid a visit to the 
carpenter Lopez. The latter, as we have already said, had grown 
rich, as in this century so many do, with astonishing rapidity, 
while, on the other hand, others lose fortune and position in the 
same unaccountable and unexpected way. Both cases are more the 
result of public events and the advancement of the age than of in- 
dividual influence; but in general, he who becomes rich and 
prospers is extolled by the world and considered clever, while he 
who loses, and is unfortunate, is blamed, for the only regulator of 
the world’s judgment is success. 

Lopez had begun by purchasing the house in which he lived. 
Then he built a story over the ground floor. On this floor was the 
drawing-room, the furniture of which had been bought at Seville. 
Two arm-chairs, with springs, surpassed everything there in 
splendour, and had cost a hundred dollars apiece; a very small 
looking-glass, which had been bought for eight dollars; and two 
portraits in oil colours of himself and his wife, two most astonish- 
ing daubs, worthy of the originals, but in magnificently carved 
gilt frames, adorned the walls. As may be supposed, this draw- 
ing-room was kept hermetically closed, and was only shown oc- 
casionally to the admiring eyes of the friends of the family. 

What Lopez had never been able to polish, good carpenter as 
he was, was his son, who, with all his riches, was a stick. But 
that was no reason, as Lopez would say to Ramon, that he should 
not hold some little situation under government. 

Ramon, who wanted to propitiate Lopez (for he was an in- 
fluential man), promised and vowed that his first care on being 
elected a member of the Cortes would be to give him some situa- 
tion, though he might have to turn out of office some Methuselah ; 
for clerks, like governments and boots, soon wear out, and need to 
be replaced by new ones. 

“ How clever these rising people are,” said Lopez, admiringly, 
to his wife. “ And he says truly,” he added, sententiously, “ ‘ Men 
are not like wood, which, to be serviceable, and to prevent <a 
or warping, must be kept some time to dry and harden. Men in 
office must be young and new, and the younger and newer the 
better.’ ” 

Ramon, as may be believed, did not quite agree with all he 
said; but he had to please the carpenter Lopez as well as his 
daughter Grace, with whom he was in love. 

Though the parents knew of this love, and felt flattered by it, 
for they were aware that the young man was clever and sure to 
distinguish himself, yet Grace and Ramon, following the custom of 
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o town, never exchanged a word when they met in her father’s 
ouse. 

The universal and inveterate custom of this town springs from 
various causes. The first is from respect to the elders, especiall 
to the father; the second is a mixture of modesty and pride, hich 
makes love fly from intruding and too curious eyes, and hide itself 
like a jewel in its case, or like essence in a sealed flask. 

This custom being established, young people who are engaged 
cannot, and would not, infringe the rule by attracting notice and 
exposing themselves to criticism. Therefore the betrothed speak 
to each other from the balcony, if with less comfort, at any rate 
with more frankness and less embarrassment than if before people. 
Lopez was that day furious. 

“That unworthy son of mine,” he exclaimed, “ will be the death 
of me. Don Ramon, when you become member, do not get him 
any situation. Get for me, as they did in the odious times of 
tyranny, an order to send him to the Marian Isles to rot there with 
the cats.” 

“Ts it not there, Don Ramon, that there are so many rats?” 

“T think I have read it in the papers.” 

“ And what has your son done?” asked Ramon. 

“Oh! the brute wants to marry the daughter of a herdsman.” 

“The daughter of Uncle Escambroa? Is he mad?” exclaimed 
the mother. 

“ A beautiful sister-in-law he wishes to give me!” said Grace, 
in a proud and contemptuous tone. 

“T always thought,” added Lopez, “ that he was a dolt, neither 
town nor country bred, liking nothing but his cursed gun! But 
he is beginning to show his colours! Marry the daughter of a 
herdsman! Who can ever imagine such foolery !” 

“We must try and find some means for preventing him,” said 
Ramon. 

“How can he be prevented?—he has given his word. Don 
Ramon, the fact is, a fool throws a stone into a well, and a hun- 
med sensible men cannot get it out.” 

“And the girl is so ugly,” added Grace, scoffingly, “that the 
mere sight of her takes away one’s appetite; and he is such a fool 
that to write the letter O he needs a pipe to shape it; they will 
make a sweet couple!” 

A few moments after pronouncing this opinion, Grace Lopez 
was in the balcony talking with Ramon, who was outside. 

“So your proud mother and sister will not let me go to their 
house?” 

“T have not said so, Grace,” replied Ramon. “TI have repeated 
my sister's very words; I never lie.” 

“*] dare say you are very gentlemanly. Gentlemen never lie. 
Of course not! I tell you the reason is, that your father had blue 
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blood in his veins, and epaulettes, and crosses! They do not want 
you to marry me for they are eaten up with pride : 


**¢ Anda diciendo tu madre 
la reina esparé ti ; 


Anda vé, dice 4 tu madre 
Que la reina esta en Madrid.’ ”* 


“Tt is not that, Grace.” 

“ Well, what else is it, then?” 

“That my poor mother is so ill, depressed, and shy, that she 
will not see any one. You know very well that, with the excep- 
tion of the priest, Don Manuel, and his sister, who are old friends 
of my mother’s, and the doctor, no one enters our house.” 

“You may say whatever you like; but I know very well that 

ou are prompted by them, and they by their hateful pride. 
hat man with a beard needs to consult other people’s wishes 
when deciding his lot?” 

‘‘Why, Grace! half an hour ago you were of a different 
opinion, when it concerned your brother.” 

“That is quite another thing,” said Grace, who had an answer 
for everything. “ brother has a father, and my father has 
money; and my ie th is a blockhead, who is nothing and can 
do nothing without my father and his money.” (We sce on what 
grounds Grace founded her arguments on submission and obedience 
to parental authority.) “But you have no father, and instead of 
receiving assistance from your family, you, on the op give it 
to them; for which reason, instead of opposing your wishes, the 
should always yield to them; but it is not so, and I think the best 
thing will be to put an end to all this, and then I can marry the 
son of the apothecary, who is rich and good-looking, and as you 
know very well, has already proposed to me.” 

“ And then you say you love me?” indignantly exclaimed 
Ramon. 

“Tf I did not love you, I should already have accepted the 
apothecary’s son; but I should be a fool if I left the substance for 
the shadow.” 

“Do you doubt my love?” 

“ Love prefers deeds to words.” 

That night, and many succeeding nights, was this conversation 
renewed with long and similar arguments. Grace made use of 
every one her bad nature suggested to her, and at last obtained 
from Ramon a promise to marry her at once; though, for many 
reasons, he exacted that the marriage should be a secret, and not 
celebrated there. It was setted that he should go to Seville, and 


* Your mother goes about saying that the queen will marry you ; Go quickly, 
and tell your mother the pont, in Madrid. y ; 
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that she should follow him; there they would be married, and 
directly afterwards the young couple would proceed to Madrid. 

The evening before she left Grace Lopez passed by Grace 
Vargas’ house a little before the Ave Maria. The latter was 
seated as usual with her little brother on the bench. According to 
custom she was gazing at the stars, and therefore did not notice the 
approach of her neighbour till she addressed her rudely thus: 

“ Are you counting the stars? Perhaps you do not know that 
she who counts the stars gets warts on her face?” 

“] was not counting the stars,” answered Grace. “ Don Manuel 
says that no one ever can count them.” 

“T will be bound that Don Manuel, with all his wisdom and 
knowledge of everything, has not told you one thing, for he does 
not know it.” 

“T do not know to what you allude.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you—I am going to be married.” 

“T congratulate you. I hope you will be happy, Grace!” 

“T am very young,” continued the other, “but I have two 
lovers, and I have decided to marry one of them for the sole pur- 
pose of annoying his mother and sister, who did not wish him to 
marry me. So now that you know it, good-by. Some day you 
will acknowledge the folly of disturbing the water you have to 
drink.” 

Grace Vargas, wounded as she always was when her neighbour 
spoke to her, and alarmed by some presentiment of evil to come, 
entered her mother’s bedroom, and related to her all Grace Lopez 
had told her. 

“My dear,” said her mother, “ we should be very glad of this, 
as we may hope this event will remove that bad Grace from our 
neighbourhood, and perhaps from the town.” 

The daughter, who saw how far her mother was from suspecting 
what she herself feared, was silent, trusting to time the sad mission 
of undeceiving her. 

But in a few days the servant came in bursting with the news 
she brought, and with that eagerness common people have to an- 
nounce bad tidings she related to her mistress the marriage of 
Ramon and all seating to it, which the mother of the bride had 
told her with great complacency, adding, with shameful and dis- 
graceful insolence, that for his marriage Ramon needed neither the 
consent nor the presence of his mother. 

On the receipt of this information, spiced with such venom, the 
invalid remained some moments speechless and immovable with 
consternation. She then uttered one cry, and became insensible. 

The terrified daughter sent for her godfather and the doctor. 
When Dofia Teresa recovered her senses after a fainting fit of 
some hours’ duration she was in a high fever, and repeated un- 
ceasingly in her delirium: 
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My children! my poor children!” 

“The fever supports her,” said the doctor to Don Manuel, 
“but there is no vitality. The tranquillity she has hitherto 
enjoyed has prevented the disease from making any very rapid 
progress, but this shock will kill her.” 

The next day the fever abated, and the invalid slowly collected 
her ideas. Poor Grace was kneeling not very far from the window, 
addressing fervent prayers to Heaven. At the moment, as if in 
sweet answer from on high, the first star appeared, the sonorous 
and solemn ring of the bell was heard, which announced the coming 
of her God and of her Father to the dying woman—to the mortal 
who had longed to be united to Him in rest. 

When the sacred ceremony was over, the dying woman lay ex- 
hausted with closed eyes. 

* Mother does not look at me,” said Manolito sadly to Grace, 
who, accustomed from childhood to repress her emotions, repressed 
her sobs by an heroic effort, and continued praying. 

“Dear brother,” said Grace to the boy, “raise your eyes, and 
look at that star, which is looking down on you and me from on 
high, and will continue watching us after mother has closed her 
eyes.” 

"ie the end of a short time the invalid called her children, in a 
weak voice, that she might bless them. 

“* My poor children! my poor children!’ she sighed, raising her 
already darkening eyes to Don Manuel, as if imploring his protec- 
tion for them. 

“T promise you, madam,” he said, ‘ to watch over them, and I 
receive from you this sacred charge.” 

“ And I, Don Manuel, receive the kindness, and will take it 
with me to heaven, that God may reward you, for so great a debt 
of gratitude God alone can repay. Grace, Don Manuel is your 
guardian. Never do anything without his permission. If you 

romise me this I shall die happy.” She then added, “ Don 
Rad, at all risks, prevent these innocent ones falling into the 
power of their brother’s wife, he who should have been their 
father, and who has completely set aside his duty to me and to 
them; may God forgive him as I do. My forgiveness for the 
ungratefu) son. All the blessings of my heart and soul for thee, 
Grace. Angel of my life, be to thy helpless brother all thou hast 
been to me. Don Manuel, Don Manuel, I cannot see—oh, my 
God! I cannot see them , ..,. my poor children, my poor 
children! . . . . God help them, and receive my soul.” 

Don Manuel wrote, after a few days, to Ramon in Madrid, an- 
notncing to him his mother’s death, without entering into any 
details. Ramon was very unhappy for a few days, then the calls 
of business distracted him in spite of himself. ; 

He wrote for his brother and sister to come and join him, but 
at the same time did not insist very strongly. 
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Don Manuel answered, saying that the actual state of his 
brother’s health prevented his travelling. 
Ramon sent them the small sum he was accustomed to remit to 
his mother (for Ramon, according to the fashion of the day, was 
rodigal in his personal wants and ostentation, but very economical 
in other expenses), and everything remained as before; to Grace 
Lopez this was a great satisfaction, for she had no wish to live with 
her husband’s family, nor to let Grace know that, under one pre- 
text or another, Ramon had not as yet taken her to his house, but 
had installed her in separate apartments in a retired neighbour- 
hood, where she lived alone in obscurity. 


THE LONELY WRECK. 


A sHATTERED bark was lying, 
Wrecked on a rock-bound shore, 

And the pitiful winds were sighing 
For the dead the waters bore. 


No eye of man was keeping 
The last sad watch of love; 

The only voice of weeping 
Was that of a tender dove. 


A dove, whose master had freed her, 
When first they touched the strand, 

Wishing her flight would speed her 
In safety to the land. 


Fiercely the scornful surges 
Their helpless prey uptossed, 
And the winds sang mournful dirges 
For the death-pangs of the lost.J 


O’er them the dove still hovered, 
Shielding the ghastly sight, 

Till the cruel waters covered 
The victims of their might. 


Then, friendless, lone, and dreary, 
She sank beneath the wave, 

And, closing her wing so weary, 
With the loved one found a grave.. 
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THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A GOOD OLD TOWN. 
XII. 


THE SEED SOWN BY JOHN HUSS SHOOTS UP UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF LUTHER, 
AND THE TOWN Is IN DISFAVOUR WITH THE EMPEROR. 


THE empire was first offered to the Elector of Saxony, called 
Frederic the Wise, but he refused it. Then it was that, to the 
great joy of all, the choice fell on Charles the First of Spain, 
— of the late emperor, and who reigned as Charles the 

For us, no sooner had their excellencies, the town council heard 
the news, than they ordered those who had charge of the churches 
to ring a peal of joy for half an hour; then the Te Deum was 
sung. When night came on, a large bonfire was kindled, and in 
every street was heard the singing of God be Praised, in honour 
of the new emperor. To offer him immediately our homage, and 
secure his grace for his faithful town, two ambassadors were chosen 
by the council and despatched to Spain. They set out in Se 
tember, accompanied by four young patrician burghers, who he. 
the journey at their own cost. In a month they reached Bar- 
celona, where Charles then held his court. With only the delay 
of two days they were received, and most graciously, the emperor 
giving them his hand, and listening with breathless attention to 
the speech delivered by one of them. They spent two months in 
the imperial court, treated by all persons with extraordinary regard. 
In February of the following year they were again in their native 
town, bringing good hopes that on the several points which they 
had laid before his majesty they would obtain favourable replies 
when he should come to _ em raat withal, some degree of 
anxiety filled the minds of all respecting his coming. In June it was 
announced that he had reached Ghent. More ringing of bells, 
lighting of bonfires, music and singing in the streets. In October 
he was crowned at ‘Aix-la-Chapelle, and three of our patricians 
carried thither the regalia and imperial robes, entrusted to us. 
Doubtless they were present at the coronation, and it may be that 
their thoughts were full of something else than what was before 
their eyes, for on the last day of that October did Luther nail his 
ninety-five theses on the door of Wittenberg church, and men had 
a heard of him in Nuremberg. It enjoyed at this time not 
only extraordinary material prosperity, but was intellectually rich. 
A number of statesmen, lawyers, poets, artists, were then within 
its walls, many of whom were personally known to the leaders of . 
the Reformation, and kept up a constant correspondence with 
them. Here, then, the new doctrines found a secure resting- 
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lace, and many of our clergy pronounced in their favour. Even 
in 1518, the prior of the Augustinian cloister in our town, Wolf- 
gang Volprecht caused to be printed a writing of Luther’s against 
indulgences. The town council reproved the printer, and forbade 
him to print such things; nevertheless they were printed secretly. 
In 1520, the Nuntius Apostolicus, Von Eck, requested the town- 
council not to allow Luther’s books to be printed in Nuremberg. 
After this came forth the edict against him from the emperor and 
the princes assembled at Worms. The council delayed a little in 
publishing it, but at length it was openly made known before the 
council-house, and at the same time all preachers and monks were 
cautioned against preaching on any subjects that might excite to 
tumult. Heavy penalties would be incurred by their neglect of 
this advice. But in spite of this the new opinions gained ground, 
through printing and preaching, until an ambassador from the 
Pope brought various complaints before the town council, de- 
manding that four of our clergy should be imprisoned and pun- 
ished as a warning to other towns. Now was it that our excel- 
lencies must come to a decision, which should make known on 
which side they stood; and manfully and openly did they act. 
They declared that the history of their forefathers showed that our 
town had at all times been ready to sacrifice goods and life in sup- 
port of the rights of the empire and of religion. That they did 
not now call themselves by Luther’s name, or by the name of any 
man, but that they would, with the help of the Almighty, hold 
by that in vhich their faith and their hope of salvation were con- 
tained, the Holy Gospel, the Word of God. They had at all 
times given careful attention to the preaching of learned men, and 
for the honour of God and the salvation of the souls of their people 
forwarded the spread of the Word of God. It might be the 
preachers complained of were falsely accused, as each of them was 
ready, not secretly in a corner, but openly before the world, to de- 
fend what he had preached, and to answer any questions thereon. 
Their excellencies, the town council, could not answer it to their 
conscience should they, in the manner desired, proceed against 
innocent persons; moreover they would be compelled to answer it 
to the whole of the burghers, with whom the preachers were in 
favour. 

Though in this reply they showed a determination not to yield 
to the papal party, they yet feared some sudden attack from it, 
and secretly took soldiers into pay, doubling the watch and the 
guards at the gates. Their fears were groundless, occupied as that 
party then was by the conflicting opinions of the princes in the 
diet of the empire. On the other hand, in testimony of their im- 
partiality, orders were given against the throwing of stones at the 
churches and cloisters, as the common people had dared to do. 
The butchers who had ventured to sell meat on Fridays and fast 
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days were forbidden such traffic; and, lastly, the imperial mandate 
was nailed on the doors of the churches. ‘This state of things was 
like that when men cry “ Peace! peace!” when there is no peace, 
It could not last. A crisis approached. Just before Good Friday 
the congregations of St. Sebald’s and of St. Lawrence, in a written 
petition to their clergy, desired on the solemn occasion that drew 
near to have the sacrament administered to them in both kinds, 
The petition was laid before the town council, which did not take 
on itself to settle the matter, but referred it to the Bishop of 
Bamberg; by him it was to be referred to a future council of the 
Church. For a year affairs remained undecided, but steps were 
being taken that must lead to an entire change in the usages of 
the Church. The sale of indulgences in Passion Week this year 
was given up; the play of our Saviour’s passion at the Spital 
church, which had become for the common people a puppet-show 
and a hindrance to piety and reverence, was not permitted; the 
boys were not allowed to lead about on Palm Sunday the ass with 
palm branches, and the benediction of the wine in St. Lawrence’s 
church did not take place. Only because some princes and dig- 
nitaries of the empire were in the town were the relics given into 
our charge by the Emperor Sigismund exhibited, and it was for 
the last time. Withal our town council laboured to keep some 
terms with the priestly and imperial party, but too difficult was 
the effort, and soon it was found to be beyond their power. 

In March, 1524, came the Papal legate, Cardinal Campeggio, to 
Nuremberg. He had been received with so much contempt by 
the people at Augsburg, that, in fear of something similar from us, 
he rode into our town quietly, without any outward sign of his 
high dignity, going at once to the abode prepared for him, and not 
to the church, where the clergy were assembled to meet him. In 
truth, his presence could do nothing to arrest events in their im- 
petuous course. On the Good Friday of this year the prior of the 
Augustines gave the cup to the laity in the sacrament, dispensed 
with the mass, and led the singing in German. His example was 
followed in the three principal churches. The Gospel for the day 
was after that read in German, and in that tongue children were 
baptised. All this was done by the clergy without having con- 
sulted the town council. They, out of regard to the imperial 
mandate, reproached them with over haste in these changes, which 
might be much to our disadvantage with the emperor—changes 
not yet risked by any town except Wittenberg. The preachers 
declaring that conscience forbade them to return to the former 
order of things in the ceremonies of the church, their excellencies 
pressed the matter no further, but sent a messenger to the imperial 
viceregent, the Archduke Ferdinand, and to the Diet of the 
empire, to excuse themselves for what had taken piace. In the 
mean time, the Bishop of Bamberg cited the three okies among 
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our clergy to appear before him. They went, accompanied by a 
great body of our burghers. Against his accusations and his right 
to condemn them, they protested that the matter concerned the 
burghers of Nuremberg; that he, as a party in the ease, could not 
act as judge; that only the Word of God truly interpreted would 
they accept as judge. As the bishop, in spite of their protesta- 
tion, took upon him to pronounce judgment on them, they ap- 
pealed by their notary to a future free, evangelical, God-fearing 
council of the Church. This appeal they repeated afterwards 
before witnesses, and caused it to be given into the bishop’s hands, 
and to be made public in print. 

Now appeared from the Archduke Ferdinand an imperial 
mandate, causing our town council anxious reflection. They were 
accused of supporting the Lutheran doctrines, of allowing monks 
who had fled from their convents to preach before them, of per- 
mitting the sale of Luther’s books, and of satirical ballads against 
the emperor. They were commanded to look sharply into these 
matters, and to see that the city was brought into its former 
obedience. ‘Their excellencies excused themselves as well as they 
could; but seeing that matters were coming to an extremity, the 
deputies from the towns in league with one another assembled at 
Ulm to decide on what they should do, as they could not obey the 
imperial edict without causing an insurrection among the burghers. 
At this meeting the council of Nuremberg brought forward twelve 
bold reasons why it should not be obeyed. But when, through 
delay in deciding on these, there seemed some doubts to have 
arisen, their excellencies declared that the league of the towns 
might fall through if it would, but for them, they would hold by 
the Word of God as Christians. Our acts and determinations 
must at that time have been, without doubt, marked by all with 
wonderful interest; and great must have been the influence of so 
important a town as ours in forwarding the work of the Reforma- 
tion. Several towns, more particularly Magdeburg, demanded 
how we had proceeded, for eladly would some have followed our 
example. They were answered that the first steps had been made 
by our clergy, who afterwards, out of the Word of God, made it 
plain to the town council that the mass and other ceremonies of 
the Church might conscientiously be set aside. 

Notwithstanding all that had es done, there was still a strong 
opposing party among the clergy of our town, and the council ap- 
pointed days for the learned on both sides to hold religious dispu- 
tations before them and the burghers. In these the nature of sin, 
true faith, the efficacy of baptism, the marriage of the clergy, and 
other questions were discussed, and were to be settled by appeal- 
ing to the Word of God. But when the day for the sixth rawr | 
came, the monks who had argued on the side of the Romis 
Church declined to appear, and sent in a writing in which they 
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declared that they perceived they could not hope to triumph in 
the disputation, as they did not stand before impartial judges; 
they would therefore await the decision of certain universities, 
which they named. 

Seeing that nothing could be done to restore peace by the 
ministers of religion, their excellencies the town council now pro- 
ceeded courageously but cautiously on the path which they had 
chosen. The clergy of the three opposing orders were forbidden 
to preach or to receive confession; the charge of the two convents 
for women of St. Clara and St. Catherine was taken from them, 
and in these evangelical preachers appointed. The prior of the 
Carmelites was banished from the city; the abbot of the Fran- 
ciscans only allowed to preach in his convent with closed doors, 
The other six monasteries for men, were commanded to use Ger- 
man in singing and praying, as were the priests of the order 
of St. James. The service of the mass was to be given up; 
and a Franciscan, who persisted in it and also preached against 
their excellencies, had to leave the town. The butchers were 
permitted to sell meat on the fast days, and the papal holidays were 
abolished, except Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and a few 
others. The council set forth the causes of these changes in a 
document despatched to the imperial court, and persisted in their 


course, though roughly cailed to account by the Bishop of 
Bamberg. 


XIII. - 


THE TOWN SEES THE GOOD SEED THAT IT HOPED THE DEWS OF HEAVEN WOULD 
WATER DRENCHED IN TORRENTS OF BLOOD. 


In the May of the year following that in which our town 
council had felt it to be absolutely necessary to recognise the 
Lutheran faith in the town of Nuremberg, they adopted other 
measures still more decided. All theclergy, not only of the town 
but of its territories outside the walls, were commanded to take 
on them the standing and the rights of burghers. Those who 
obeyed should retain their tithes and their income. Those who 
resisted must seek their Peter’s pence elsewhere, and their tithes 
and incomes should be given, after the deduction of one-half for 
their maintenance during their life, to the hospitals and charitable 
institutions of the town. In consequence of this, the monks of 
St. Augustin gave up their cloister of their own free will to the 
t; their example was followed by the Carmelite monks; next 
te abbot and convent of St. Adgidian; and, lastly, by the 
i and monastery of the Carthusians. Several daughters of 
urghers who were nuns, left their cloisters and returned to the 
bosom of their families; and after that all convents for women 
were forbidden in the town. Thus was the great work of the 
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Reformation carried peacefully through by us, without the aid of 
men’s hands to fight for it, but by the union of their souls in the 
cause. For it is certain that what we accomplished was the result 
of the perfectness of agreement between the council and the 
burghers. 

Once more we will look at the picture presented by our town— 
our father, as I have learnt to call it. We saw him in his rude, 
restless childhood ; in his stormy ill-taught youth, guilty of man 
a crime; in his prime of manhood, succeeding in the world to his 
heart’s content, guilty still, if not of crimes, of many an injustice, 
scarcely possible to be avoided in the lawlessness around him ; in 
his advancing manhood, holding firmly for his rights, and learning 
to reflect on higher rights than those of life; and now we see him 
entering on the first period of age, with sober look, deep lines of 
thought on his brow, over which falls the hair once thick and 
curling, now thin, and mingled with grey. But our father bends 
not; he holds himself more erect than ever before, yet is he less 

roud than he was. He would, were it in his power, conciliate all 
high and rich men, so much has his trading life trained him to that 
desire; he would still be friendly with the world, but he has learnt 
that there is what is higher than the world with which to be 
friendly. He would be as he was under the Hohenstaufen, and 
the Hapsburgher, and Maximilian, a true soldier of the emperor ; 
but he now knows that there is a Power higher than the emperor's 
claiming his obedience—ay, and obedience to the death! Is he 
ready for that?—he, the trader, forced to be the soldier—the 
soldier, compelled to be the politician—the politician, constrained 
to be the religious disputant. He has yet some years before him; 
he fought long for the independence of his outer life, will he 
employ them in the fight for the independence of his inner life— 
his faith? Let us see. 

The concord of the burghers and the council had been the main 
cause of the happy establishment of the Reformation among us, 
but much were we also indebted to the prudence, the wise fore- 
sight of the latter, in separating the religious question altogether 
from the political, and in not permitting the sectaries, the fanatics 
of the time, to have any abiding place among us. Whilst the 
contest of minds and of opinions was going on within our walls, 
not yet had the feuds of the robber-ngbles outside them ceased, 
and in some of them we were mixed up through attacks occa- 
sionally on individuals among our burghers—as when one or another 
brought back his own right hand cut off by some baron, who bound 
him by an oath to take it to their excellencies, the town council. 
But all these detestable incidents, with others connected with the 
anabaptists, were forgotten in the outbreak of the peasants’ war— 
fearful in its course, fearful in its end. It is a page in history that 
can only be written with a mingled feeling of horror and pity. It 
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is true that the rising of the people for “‘ freedom of conscience and 
their good right,” as they termed it, took place at a distance from 
us; but as our territory now stretched wide, since our gains in the 
Bavarian war, we were in danger of being brought into the struggle 
between the peasantry on one side, and the priests and princes on 
the other. The danger could not be avoided, but we met it with 
prudence and resolution. 

In the beginning of the year 1525 the constantly gathering 
torrent burst its bounds. The peasants, with an army of thirty 
thousand men, had taken possession of Wurzburg, and besieged its 
bishop in his fortress. Hence they sent an embassy to Nuremberg, 
to our council, demanding what they had to expect from us, and 
whether we were with them or against them. Our answer was 
that we held to the Holy Gospel, that we had never been known 
to be oppressors of the country people, and had always seen with 
reluctance many burdens laid on them by the princes and nobles. 
We did not stand opposed to them as enemies, but they must not 
take it ill if we could not join them as friends, seeing that we were 
bound by oath to the emperor and to the league of the Swabian 
towns. On this, the peasants’ ambassadors said that they only 
desired from us some aid in men and munitions for the taking 
of the castle of Wurzburg, and for an attack on the Margrave 
Casimir of Anspach. Whereupon we replied that the margrave 
was a member of the Swabian league, and that on that account we 
could not assist in anything hostile to him. Then the messengers 
withdrew, extremely discontented, and with threats, adding, that 
the day might come when we should desire the help of the peasants 
as much as they now desired ours, then should we be dismissed as 
haughtily as we now dismissed them. This they said out of dis- 
appointment, for in truth our intention was not to show them 
a haughty demeanour. We were even, on the other hand, accused 
of leaning too favourably to the peasants. Truly were prudence 
and energy needed, if ever they had been by us, for it is un- 
questionable that on our lands were many who would gladly have 
joined them, and some took the opportunity of the tumults around 
to refuse payment of their dues to us. Even in our town were 
missives found addressed to our burghers, urging them to rise and 
join the conquering party, as they called themselves. The council, 
by good words and gentle remonstrances, brought back the minds 
of any among the common folk that might have been turning to 
the cause of the peasants, and by promises to devote their own 
goods and life to the maintenance of the general weal. 

But now the cities of the Swabian league armed against the 
wretched peasant bands, and, under ruthless noble leaders, swept 
them down in thousands on many a bloody field. Their pursuit 
of those that fled before them brought them to the homes of the 
innocent, who fell mingled in the slaughter of the guilty. In vain 
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did our town council, by their ambassadors, energetically demend 
that justice, if not mercy, should be shown the conquered. They 
were roughly answered, reproached with having favoured the 
peasants, and threatened that, when the army of the league had 
settled matters elsewhere, it should be found at the gates of 
Nuremberg to settle matters there. Then the people of the country 
in our territory crowded into the town, demanding from us the 
protection which we had promised them. On this, we sent a com- 
missioner to the generals of the army, who by earnest prayers, sup- 
ported by the payment of a large sum of money, obtained from 
them an assurance that they would pass over all houses in the 
country on which were escutcheons with our arms. They kept 
their word in this, and withdrew from our neighbourhood. Yet, 
as they spared neither friend nor foe that happened to lie in their 
way, our council, on hearing that they would go through a certain 
village where a fair was being held, sent word in time to the 
people to disperse and hide themselves. 

When the war was over, we persevered in our system of 
clemency. No persons were allowed to be arrested in our territory; 
we did not permit the oath which was insisted on in other places 
to be imposed—an oath by which each person, individually, was 
to be sworn that he had taken part in the seditious rising neither 
in act nor thought. Against this we declared that the secret 
thoughts of men could not be made subject to legal authority ; 
that on them no human judgment could be pronounced. At last 
others, influenced no doubt by us, modified the oath, administer- 
ing it in a milder form. 


XIV. 


THE TOWN IS VISITED BY THE EMPEROR CHARLES V., BEFORE WHOM THE 
BURGHERS HOLD THEIR BREATH FOR FEAR, 


THE bloody, unhallowed war being at an end, the strife for the 
Gospel began on a different field. Another diet was held, at 
which unconditional submission to the imperial edict of Worms 
was demanded by the Archduke Ferdinand. Our ambassador at 
this diet energetically appealed to the ambassadors from the other 
towns, calling on them to stand fast for their rights, and to trust 
in Almighty God to uphold them, though they should be deserted 
by every human power. Some of the princes were about to with- 
draw from the meeting when a decision was come to. It was that 
the settlement of all matters in discussion should be left to a 
future council of the Church to be held in Germany, and that the 
emperor should be entreated to attend. With this his majesty 
showed much dissatisfaction, expressing it very roundly. He in- 
sisted that another diet should be held, to which he sent commis- 
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sioners instructed by him. There was it declared by them, that 
those states and towns that had not submitted to the edict of 
Worms should restore the service of the mass among their people, 
and only permit such writings to circulate as were approved by 
the Church. All remonstrance against this decree was unavailing, 
In consequence, the evangelical party drew up on the 19th of 
April, 1529, a solemn protestation, from which arose afterwards 
our name of Protestants. Six princes signed it, and Nuremberg’s 
signature was followed by that of thirteen towns. It was not 
difficult to foresee that Charles would be excited to grave anger 
by this step, and to conciliate him, to place things in a just light 
before him, we sent as ambassadors to him our burgomaster and 
three of our council. Spirit and firmness were indeed needed by 
them to go before the most powerful monarch of the world, irritated 
as he was, and they in his presence would be far from their native 
place, far from all help. ‘That all felt they had cause to be afraid 
is shown by the town’s promising, before their departure, to take 
their wives and children into their protection, and never to leave 
them in want, should aught untoward befal them. 

They departed in July, and took their way through France for 
Spain, but on their road learnt that the emperor had come into 
Italy, and was in Genoa. Thither they went, but found him at 
last in Piacenza, which they reached after a journey from Nurem- 
berg of two months. Through the favour of some of the imperial 
council they had an audience of his majesty, an audience in which 
little was said, and it was followed on the same day by the dis- 
couraging declaration that matters were to remain as they had been 
settled by his imperial decree, and that he should know how to 
punish those who might venture to oppose it. Then they delivered 
to his majesty’s secretary the protestation made at the last diet of 
the empire; the result of which was, that they were arrested, 
forbidden to set their foot outside their hotel, and threatened with 
the most serious consequences should they dare to make their fate 
known to their friends at home. Happily one of them—Michael 
von Kaden, was not at their abode when the arrest was made, and 
he, learning what had happened in his absence, hastened to give 
the information, in spite of the emperor’s prohibition, to their 
excellencies, our town council. This, his connexion with certain 
merchants of the place, enabled him to do. 

The ambassadors were, after this, obliged to follow as prisoners 
in the train of the emperor, until in October they all, except Von 
Kaden, were released. However, he some time after, when un- 
watched, mounted his horse and rode off, taking his way through 
Ferrara and Venice, and so homewards. When the priestly party 
urged the emperor to require that our council should seize on his 
estate and goods, they answered that “Von Kaden might cause 
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more trouble than profit, since he possessed nothing but a wife and 
ten living children; had neither money nor estate of any kind.” 

No little cause for alarm was there in the tidings that in May, 
1530, the emperor would hold a diet at Augsburg. The weightiest 
the severest measures were to be expected, and men prepared for 
what was coming at meetings held in different places, the last of 
them in Nuremberg. In these a confession of faith was agreed 
on: it is that which has been known since to the world as the 
Augsburg Confession. Our two ambassadors to the diet were sup- 
ported—and truly did they need support and encouragement—by 
seven persons among the most respected of our burghers and of the 
learned among our clergy. But the decrees at Augsburg were as 
unfavourable to the Protestants as they had before been, and the 
two parties stood threateningly opposed to one another. The 
emperor would, even then, have lighted the flame of civil war, had 
his powers eng it; they did not, his troops being required 
against the Turks, who menaced Vienna. 

At this critical moment our council was not wanting to itself, 
nor to the town. They declared to their ambassadors that every 
desire of their hearts was to be named solely subjects of the 
emperor, yet they knew that it was better to fall into disfavour 
with man than to bring on themselves the anger of God. Still 
they would not do what would draw on them the hatred of men; 
and as they held by no earthly teacher, would not call themselves 
Lutherans, but children of God’s Word. Whether they should 
stand or fall was with Him in whose hand were life and death; 
and although things now looked dark and troubled, it might please 
God to change them before the end; in that was their trust. 

We stood thus firm for the cause of true religion, but we stood 
unaided by any of those who should have been on our side. We 
were even reproached with daring the emperor. Far from wishing 
to do so, we ene but too well how necessary to us was his protec- 
tion, how prudently we were called on to act with regard to him. 
To prove that we only opposed him in what touched our conscience, 
we strained our powers to the utmost to give him help in the 
Turkish war. Ay, in truth, foresight, prudence, did we need! 
Have I not had to say so more than once in this biographia of my 
town? Now had the imperial chancellor got together a league of 
the Catholic princes and towns in opposition to the league of the 
Protestants, and suddenly, he with his party, without informing 
our council of his intentions, appeared amongst us, demanding that 
we should join his eague. Then did their excellencies show 
wisdom in this reply : They required no new league, being already 
bound to the emperor. As to what concerned religion, they had 
from him the assurance that they should be safe, and on that 


matter they could not join a league to act against those professing 
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the same faith with themselves. And thus did our town remain 
not only true to its companions in belief, but loyal to the emperor. 
The first visit he paid to Nuremberg was in February, 1541. 
Two of the council sede as far as Anspach to meet him ; and as he, 
with a train of four hundred horse, drew near, forty great cannons 
on our walls thundered out their greeting. At the gates he was 
received by the whole of the council. Under a canopy of red 
velvet, on which were four golden eagles bearing on their breasts 
his coat of arms, he entered the town. The canopy was borne in 
turn by four and four of the noblest among our families, The 
streets along which he rode were sanded, and from the castle, as 
far as to St. James’s church, they were lined on each side by five 
thousand well-armed burghers. At ten different places there were 
tapestries hung, on which were the arms of the different lands 
over which the imperial monarch ruled. Near the castle was a 
gate of honour erected, sixty feet high, with three doors. Over 
these was a balcony for musicians, and in the middle was a black 
eagle, two-headed and double-crowned, and so managed by a man 
that the heads bowed when the emperor came near; then, bein 
turned to the other side, they bowed again when he had omal 
through. Immediately before him rode the marshal of the 
empire, ey bearing his naked sword. With the singing 
of the Te Deum, the ringing of bells, and the firing of cannon, 


was he saluted along the whole way. During the night pans 
filled with inflammable materials were burnt in all the streets, and 


some fine fireworks displayed on the great bastion before the 
castle. 

On the following day he was presented with the usual gift of 
money. It was given in two dishes, one of gold, the other of 
silver, filled with one hundred gold pieces; the first was worth one 
florin ; the second worth two florins; the third, three, and so on, 
until the hundredth was worth one hundred. Besides this, wine, 
fish, and corn were given him for his people. The day after he 
viewed all the curiosities of the town, and was shown, in the great 
granary of the city, grain that was one hundred and eighty years 
old. He commanded some bread to be made of it, which he sent 
to his son in Spain. Now, on the succeeding day, there was a 
solemnity which had never before taken place among us, the open 
doing of homage to the emperor of the whole assembled burghers 
of the town; this he demanded from them as his obedient subjects. 
For this purpose he went to the council house, in the great hall of 
which he took his place on the throne, with his courtiers on his 
right and their excellencies, the town councillors, on his left. His 
vice-chancellor then received their homage and oath of allegiance, 
and the emperor recommending to hente careful government of 
the town, promised to maintain its former freedom and privileges. 
Then he stepped out of the middle window of the hall on a 
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balcony hung with black cloth, and there received the homage 
and the oath of the people assembled below in the street. After 
that he took a mid-day refreshment and departed for Regensburg. 

And what shall I say of our town now? What could I have 
said had I been present on that February day, since which nearly 
three centuries have past? How could I have read the imperial 
mask of him in the black velvet suit on the balcony of our town 
hall? How the varied expression of the crowd of upturned faces 
looking to him with awe, or fear, or distrust, or dislike, or pre- 
tended confidence, or real humbleness, or ill-concealed dread? Was 
there truth on either side? Alas for men and states, when neither 
are strong enough to be all they would! Gladly would Charles 
have assumed the tyrant at once, and put dowr in Germany the 
freedom of conscience which he detested, but he wanted the 
power. Gladly would we have stood up at once before him as free 
men, but we wanted the power. Nor did this want come in either 
case from failing im strength of character; it was simply want of 
means. Therefore had both for the time to learn self-restraint, 
each interpreting the oath according to some secret desire of the 
heart. There were then some who ealled us too prudent, too 
politic. ‘That prudence and policy were needed by us will soon be 
seen by what took place. 


XV. 


AROUND THE TOWN ALL IS DARK WITH COMING STORMS; AND WITHIN IT, MEN 
WAIT WITH WHAT PATIENCE THEY CAN FOR LIGHT AND HOPE. 


WHILsT our minds were agitated by our religious difficulties, 
we had difficulties of another kind with the Margrave of Branden- 
burg. He was of the Lutheran party, but did not on that account 
incline to treat us generously, or forget the old claims of his famil 
as our town count, and now he seemed determined to give us all 
the trouble he could. Then the remnant of the robber nobles in 
these disturbed times found good opportunity for some of their 
former practices around our town. But these were slight 
grievances compared with what followed. Before five years had 
passed from the time of the emperor’s visit, his armies were pre- 
paring to overwhelm Germany, and Count Maximilian of Bavaria 
was leading twenty thousand men to join him in Holland. In 
December, 1546, this unbridled host drew near us on their way, 
and like those who have seen a swarm of locusts pass by without 
harming them did we lift up our hands in thankfulness, when, b 
presents given outside our closed gates, we were saved from their 
ravages—presents of wine, and food, and forage. Darker did 
things look for us the next year, when Ferdinand of Toledo, Duke 
of Alba, with six thousand Spaniards, drew near. Already had 
the Spaniards shown what their spirit was wherever they came, 
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breaking open the doors of houses, and doing in them all that was 
most insulting. 

What, then, was the tumult in the town when Alba sent a mes- 
senger requesting to quarter his troops among us! One of the 
soldiers who accompanied him, unrestrained by the presence of his 
officer, endeavoured to force his way into the house of a tanner, 
who, aided by two of his servants, resisted. Then the Spaniards 
around drew their swords, rushing on him, and immediately arose 
a terrific shout on every side, whilst the streets in a moment 
were filled with armed burghers rushing on like a torrent. A 
Spanish lancer rode forward to attack some of them, but was 
instantly pulled from his horse. A baker, called Black Klaus, 
cried, “Stab him! Stick him dead!” And now the mélée be- 
came general; saws, axes, hammers, stones, all that came to hand 
were used in the fight. With vast trouble was the council able to 
restore quiet and to soothe the excited burghers. Two Spaniards 
lay a in the streets, and next day a third died. Diligent search 
was made into the cause of this affair, and the result of the inquiries 
laid before the Duke of Alba. He refused to enter the town, and 
threatened to bring the matter to the knowledge of the emperor. 
At length, on the entreaty of the town council, and on their 
assurance that all had returned to obedience, he presented himself 
at our gates, cautiously surrounded by two hundred carabineers 
with lighted matches, and ears to take up his abode ina 
house prepared for him. few days after two thousand four 
hundred German foot soldiers came into the town; they were fol- 
lowed by the emperor himself with five hundred heavy armed 
cavalry. In his suite were a cardinal, several princes; and a Papal, 
an English, a Portuguese, a Venetian, a Mantuan, and a Florentine 
ambassador. 

Our town council could not hinder the emperor from taking 

ossession with his troops of most of the strong places in the town, 
But quietly they kept a good watch over them, and when the im- 
perialists would also have occupied the council-hall, they were 
turned from their design by earnest but good words. Even by the 
same means did they prevent the father confessor of the emperor 
from holding in one of the churches an open service of the mass, 
as that might have caused great disturbance among the burghers. 
In a few ion his majesty departed. He looked extremely ill, and 
was carried after the army in a litter; this he was forced often to 
have open that the people might see him, for it was rumoured 
among them that he was dead. 

This was in March. Before April had ended, the battle of 
Muhlberg, fatal to the Protestants, was fought, and in it the 
Elector of cage d and the Landgrave of Hesse were made 

risoners. In July they were hong by two regiments of 
paniards into our neighbourhood. Alba was with them, and he 
rode into the town, but judged it best not to trust the two illus- 
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trious captives amongst us—they were taken on to Schwabach. 
On the following day came the emperor himself. He looked in 
better health than on his former visit, and he remained ten da 
with us. The report was general among the burghers that the 
terrible Alba was often entreating him to give up the town to be 
sacked by his soldiers in revenge for the insult formerly offered to 
him there, and as a means of aiding in the destruction of Pro- 
testantism. That the fears of the people were not groundless is 
certain, as their excellencies spoke to his majesty on the subjec 
and gave him to understand in what danger his own person woul 
be amidst the tumult of a furious people. At least three hours’ 
notice would be necessary for them to secure his safety. He re- 
plied that if the thing were decided on he would not willingly be 
in the town during the first assault on the burghers. I will ven- 
ture to suppose, that if in Alba’s conscience there was no remnant 
of remorse or pity, there was something of such human feelings in 
his master’s. This frightful design unaccomplished,. they left 
Nuremberg for Augsburg. Thence the trembling Protestants re- 
ceived that decree against them which has been named “the 
Interim,” from its purpose of settling matters intermediately until 
a general council could be assembled. 

Great was the consternation among our —— our ambas- 
sadors at Augsburg were desired to oppose the Protestant princes 
who were yielding to the decree, and not to do anything without 
further commands from the town council. But all was in vain; 
the emperor was not to be moved, and we, too, had to yield. 
Then were our preachers and teachers called together, and in- 
formed of what had to be done. Silently, without a word of 
remonstrance, they dispersed, but not the less zealously did they 
preach and teach as before. In the next year came threatening 
missives from the emperor, and now had the council to order the 
service of the mass to be restored, to permit private absolutio: 
and to forbid the sale of flesh-meat on the fast days. That we 
in so far accepted the Interim was proclaimed before the council- 
house to the burghers, and on the following Sunday the proclama- 
tion was read by the clergy in the churches. In consequence of 
the decision to which we had come, several of our preachers went, 
self-banished, from amongst us. Veil Dietrich of St. Sebald’s, a 
man of uncommon piety, took the thing so to heart that he fell 
sick, and died in a few months after. The hymns in German 
which the people loved were altered, as in this example of one of 
Luther’s: 

Lord, give us ——— Thy word to hold ; 
*Gainst Pope and soldier make us bold ; 
Jesus, Thy son beloved, they hate. 


Lord, give us strength Thy word to hold ; 
*Gainst Satan’s wiles may we be bold; 
Me doth Thy son belovéd hate. 
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Enough of the vain attempt to enslave our souls by means so 
weak and childish! Yet though they could not succeed, hopeless 
and trustless were we. 

Ah, how looks our father now? ‘There are lines on his face 
which to the careless eye might seem those of age, but they are 
not such. They are traces of the contention of spirit through 
which he has gone. He has not lost his vigour; but he asks him- 
self of what avail is vigour to him? He is a man bound; he is 
daunted ; the spirit appears no longer to exist that grew str 
and bold in a youth of unrest and fighting, maintained itse 
vigorously against unjust princes and triumphantly over the hordes 
of robber-nobles. There was one power before which it ever bent 
—that of the emperor ; there is a greater before which it learnt to 
bend—that of the Deity. Now are the two brought into fearful 
collision in the troubled conscience of our town, our father. 
Gladly would he put on sackcloth, and bow down in the dust, if 
so he could find ease and comfort. But not such is the lesson he 
has ever taught himself. He must act—if not now, when he can. 
Thus sad and cast down, he waits. . 

He waits, and the year 1552 revives hope within him. The 
day which had gone down for him is dawning again. Maurice of 
Saxony, whom the Protestants held to be their enemy, became 
their friend, and with the aid of several princes of the empire and 
the alliance of France, was to bring freedom to German con- 
sciences. Is this the day that is dawning for us? It is! But it 
will bring a noon jheavy with heated clouds and full of tempest. 
Maurice attacked Charles in the Tyrol, defeated him, and forced 
him to sigh the treaty of Passau, by which the religious and poli- 
tical rights of the Protestants were restored tothem. ‘Three years 
afterwards this was confirmed at Augsburg. But, in the mean 
time, what were we doing? Struggling as we best could to avert 
the calamity of war, cruel, savage, purposeless, from our gates. 
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THE ALCHEMIST ; 
OR, THE HAUNTED TOWER. 
V. 


An old man in a large coloured wrapper or dressing-gown, a 
wide and limp trimmed hat with a high crown, his long white 
locks escaping from beneath it, and a wizened old woman, were 
the only persons to be seen, besides Mr. Simon and Arthur. To 
be sure, a stout post and a tackle solved part of the mystery. 

“Much obliged to you, sir, for saving us, for we should have 
died if.we had remained down there,” said Jack, for his brother 
and Mr. Simon were too cold and unnerved to speak. 

“JT do not usually ask questions, and will not inquire by what 
want of wisdom you came to be under the cliff at this time of 
tide,” answered the recluse. “ However, you are welcome to the 
assistance I have afforded you, and as you do not seem fit to pro- 
ceed without food and rest, you shall be welcome to both under 
this roof, such as it can afford.” 

“ The very thing we should like of all others,” Jack was going 
to say, but he wisely only thanked the old gentleman for his offer 
and said they would accept it. 

“Then follow me,” said the old man, and led the way across a 
wide open space to a small door which opened into the interior of the 
tower. “Ido not desire to receive guests, but the duties of hospi- 
tality are paramount to all others. You are therefore welcome,” 
said the recluse, as he lighted a lamp in a way which appeared 
magical to his visitors, and led the way up a winding stair. ‘To 
be sure I had a hand in hauling you in,” continued the old man, 
in a tone of humour which contrasted somewhat with his grave 
appearance. 

He threw open the door of aroom which must have occupied the 
greater part of one floor of the tower. It was large and lofty, sur- 
ma with shelves and cupboards or drawers, and filled with 
tables, on which stood an immense variety of chemical, electrical, and 
other scientific apparatus, with an open stove, a furnace, and several 
alembics or stills on one side. To the vulgar eye it must certaiml 
have looked like the abode of a necromancer or alchemist of ol 
No wonder, then, that the occupier of such a place should, — 
the ignorant population by which he was surrounded, have gaine 
the reputation of being an adept in the black art. A strong odour 
of gases and chemicals pervaded the apartment. 

“T have no other place but this in which to receive you, 
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gentlemen,” said the old man, leading the way to a table before an 
ordinary fireplace, with two or three comfortable armchairs and 
other seats near it. “Here I live, and here probably shall die, 
among the wonders which science can reveal. But you are hung 
—such provision as my larder and Agatha Dumps can furnish wi 
soon be placed before you.” 


J - suggested that the wild fowl they had brought might be 
useful. 

“Yes, all fish, flesh, and fowl contain elements to supply the 
waste of the human tissues, so it is right that man should so 
employ them. I will direct Agatha to manipulate your wild fowl, 
mes subject them to the influence of the fire. In the mean time, 
as caloric has for a considerable period been escaping from your 
bodies, I would advise you to approach yonder fire and restore the 
balance. If each of you will grasp one of the bars of iron you see 
projecting from it, as they are among the best conductors of caloric 
in existence, you will find the operation considerably expedited.” 

While he was speaking Agatha appeared, and received her 
master’s directions about the wild fowl. 

The old gentleman having, with considerable complacency, seen 
his three guests seated before a hot fire, each grasping the end of 
a poker, or some small bar of iron with his hands, the other end 
being stuck into it, proceeded to one of the tables and began to 
arrange certain flasks on stands and pipes connected with them, 
which he Jed into troughs of water. Then he measured out various 
ingredients, which he emptied into the flasks, and placed spirit 
lamps under them. Having lastly placed several bell glasses in the 
troughs, and lighted the lamps, he stood silent for a ee minutes 
watching proceedings. Now he moved to one, now to the other, 
increasing or diminishing the flames of the lamps, as he thought 
necessary, or extinguishing them altogether. At length, having 
removed several of the jars, he placed them before him on a table. 
Some of them had stoppers, which he removed. Into one he 
plunged a candle, which was immediately extinguished; but taking 
it out he plunged it into another, when it was not only relighted, 
but burnt brilliantly. Directly afterwards a number of brilliant 
sparks were seen to shine in the same jar, and scarcely had they 
ceased, when a light so bright and dazzling burst forth, that the 
visitors could with difficulty gaze at it. On a sudden the whole 
room became darkened, and objects were again restored to view, 
but all of an ashen hue, which gave to the old man himself an 
almost supernatural appearance. A wand was seen to move about, 
with a small light at its point, and in an instant bright flames of 
various colours burst forth, dispelling the previous darkness. A 
loud explosion followed, when dense fumes so completely concealed 
their host from sight thet his guests for an instant thought that he 
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had been blown to fragments; but before they could even move to 
ascertain if he was injured, he was seen advancing towards them. 

“ By exhibitions similar to these I have gained the character of 
a necromancer among the ignorant peasantry around me,” he 
observed, as he took his seat at the head of the table, which his 
servant Agatha was covering with very satisfactory-looking eatables, 
and of which—pointing to seats placed for them—he invited his 
guests to partake, with the air of a man well accustomed to act 
the part of a host. “Perhaps you have heard that such is my 
character?” 

“Qh yes, sir,” answered Jack. “They call you an alchemist, 
and say that you have dealings with the Evil One, and that the 
old castle is haunted.” 

“Ah! that may be, though I have never seen the ghost,” 
answered the old man. “At all events, I have done my best 
to get rid of the ghost, though without much success.” 

“T should like to help you, sir!” exclaimed Jack. “I had a 
fight with one at the Hall the other night, and though he got 


away from me, I hope to catch him if he ever pays me another 
visit.” 

“At the Hall! Are you staying at the Hall?” asked the 
old man. 

“Yes, Sir Charles Bertrand is an old Indian friend of our 
father’s, and invited us to = with him,” said Jack. 


“ Sir Charles Bertrand, di 
asked the recluse. 

“For the best part of his life, I fancy,” said Jack. 

“ Strange—passing strange,” observed the old man to himself. 

After this remark, it was evidently with difficulty that he kept 
up the conversation, even though talking on his own favourite 
subjects of chemistry. His guests were about to set off to return 
to the Hall, when it was found to be blowing and snowing so 
hard, that even for three men together, a midnight walk of ten 
miles or more would have been no joke. 

Their. host pressed them to remain, in a dignified and cordial 
way, at which they were not a little surprised, after the some- 
what cynical manner in which he had received them. He assured 
them that beds would be instantly prepared, and that they would 
have no cause to complain of stopping, unless the ghost proved 
more than usually troublesome, and, considering the state of the 
weather, he did not think that would be the case. Unwilling as 
they were to alarm their friends at the Hall, they had no choice 
but to remain, for the wind howled louder and louder, and 
the snow fell thicker and thicker. Their host made many in- 
quiries about Sir Charles Bertrand and the inmates of the Hall, 
and frequently, after having received replies to his questions, 


you say? Was he long in India?” 
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became silent and thoughtful for some time, arousing himself only 
with considerable difficulty. 

“ And Sir Charles has no son?” you say. 

“No,” said Jack, who was chief spokesman, “ but a daughter.” 

“T thought so,” looking at Arthur. “Did not you say that 
there was a young man in the house no longer young, by-the-by, 
very much deformed? Who, then, is he?” 

o one had said this. 

“The person to whom you allude is no relation of Sir Charles 
Bertrand’s, but protected by him through the most disinterested 
motives of charity,” answered Mr. Simon, who thought it time to 

k. “ He desires also that who he is should not be made known,” 

“T have reasons for wishing to ascertain who he is, but of course 
cannot press you to tell me what Sir Charles Bertrand desires to 
keep secret,” said the old man. 

Very little more was said after this. Two small rooms, with 
blazing fires, were found prepared for the guests. In one Mr, 
ee slept; in the other, containing two beds, the brothers were 

ced. 

’ Mistress Agatha, notwithstanding her unprepossessing appear- 
ance, understood how to make people comfortable. It was some 
time before Jack could go to sleep—a most unusual thing for a 
midshipman. He thought that he heard strange noises about the 
building, and more than once he started up, resolving to go and 
ascertain the cause. Their fowling-pieces had been placed in the 
guests’ rooms. He examined his. It was unloaded; so they all 
had been when they began to ascend the cliff. The bravest man 
feels more confident, if not much braver, when he has a weapon in 
his hand. 

“Nonsense,” muttered Jack to himself. “ Probably it is only 
the old gentleman or his housekeeper moving about; or if there 
are ghosts, real or pretended, what is that to me? ‘They have as 
much right to be here as I have, I suppose.” 

So Jack fell asleep. He had not slept long when he once more 
spring up. He was convinced from what he heard and saw, that 

his energies and courage would be required. He was fully 
satisfied that he was in a haunted tower. 

The mysteries of that night, however, he never revealed. 


VI. 


THE next morning, at an early hour, the three sportsmen, 
furnished with stout sticks, with their guns slung over their backs, 
in spite of the snow, set forth from the old tower. They hada 
heavy trudge through the snow, and had literally to force their 
way through some of the lanes into which it had drifted. Still 
they pushed on, though it was late in the day when they reached 
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the Hall. Arthur could not help feeling disappointed that Fann 
seemed to have been in no way alarmed at his absence; indeed, 
she received him with a degree of coldness which surprised and 

ined him. It was so very different to what her manner had 
~ the evening before he left the Hall. He had, he was aware, 
for several days past been endeavouring toshow her how much he 
admired her, ne deep were his feelings of love,“and was this the 
only return she could give him? He never felt so miserable in 
his life. In vain he looked towards her, hoping to get one kind 

lance. Her eye was always turned away, or wore that calm, cold 
Bok which seemed so unnatural to her, and which so pained him. 
This state of things continued for several days. What had be- 
come of all the happiness which Arthur had anticipated in his visit 
to Durrington Hall? He half made up his mind to bring matters 
toan issue. He did not like, however, to speak of the matter to 
Jack, for he was afraid that his young brother would not give him 
palatable advice. So he went on as many a young man has done, 
dreading the worst, yet not daring to realise it. 

The weather, which had continued bad for some time, at length 
cleared; it still froze, but the snow got beaten down, and the 
roads became passable. Soon after they were so, a carriage one 
morning drove up to the door, and a card was brought to Sir 
Charles with the name of the Baron von Gratz on it. 

Fanny was with her father in the study. She looked very much 
astonished when she saw the card. 

“ Do you know the name?” asked Sir Charles. 

“Yes, papa; that is, I think so,” she replied, appearing still 
more 

“ Admit him at once,” said the baronet; and before Fanny 
could leave the room, a venerable and dignified old gentleman 
entered it. 

“JT have been a somewhat churlish tenant, Sir Charles Ber- 
trand,” he said, as he took the seat offered to him. But I have 
been labouring under a mistake, and I come now to return the 
visit you paid me three years ago, when I did not receive you.” 

Sir Charles was very happy to see the baron, and rather now 
than not at all, and introduced Fanny. The baron, who, it a 
peared, was the recluse of the tower, was evidently a man of 
world, and showed himself conversant with what was going on in 
its wide circles, as well as in England and in the country itself, 
with which he seemed particularly well acquainted. He made 
many inquiries about the place and Sir Charles’s own family, but 
in so guarded and courteous a way that no one could have been 
offended. 

“You have no son, Sir Charles. I know not whether to con- 
gratulate you or not, I have an only one, and without any fault 
of his own he has been a constant source of anxiety tome. Yet 
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I confess that he has grown up all I can desire, and those who 
know him speak of him as an ornament to the profession to which 
he belongs. I was deeply grieved when I found that he had set 
his heart on entering it.” 

The baron was of course pressed to stay for luncheon. He 
made himself excessively agreeable io Lady Bertrand and to all 
the guests. His eye occasionally turned towards the poor dwarf— 
Nat, or Natty, as he had been familiarly called in his boyhood— 
though addressed as Mr. Nathaniel by the servants. 

“Yes, there is a likeness,” muttered the baron to himself, “a 
painful likeness, but I see it——” 

“T only wish that I had become personally acquainted with 
you at an earlier day, Sir Charles Bertrand,” he said, as his car- 
riage was announced. “I am afraid that I must, ere long, cause 
you some inconvenience, but I am sure that if I do you will judge 
me aright, and believe that if it were for my own sake alone I 
would avoid doing so,” 

These words naturally puzzled Sir Charles exceedingly, and his 
visitor took his departure without offering any explanation. 

At length Arthur Rushforth proposed to Fanny Bertrand. He 
told her how long and how devotedly he had loved her, and said 
many other things which he flattered himself would have a great 
effect on her heart. She was very kind and gentle but very 
decided, and gave him not the slightest hope that she would ever 
be his. He was very wretched and disconcerted, and would have 
ordered a carriage and forthwith left the Hall, but Jack was away 
on the coast wild-duck shooting with Mr. Simon and others, and 
did not intend to return for a couple of days. He made an excuse, 
therefore, to get away by saying that he would walk over to join 
the party. The wind was getting up when he left the Hall. By 
the time he reached the sea-shore it was blowing a heavy gale— 
nearly right on the coast. He found Jack with his friends from 
the Hall, and a number of fishermen and other seafaring men, on 
the beach watching a vessel, a large brig which was seem | 
to beat off the coast. She had, however, lost her foretopmast an 
mainyard, and was otherwise disabled. It seemed very doubtful, 
therefore, whether she would succeed. She struggled on bravely, 
but it was evident was drifting nearer and nearer in. Jack 
scarcely ever took his glass from his eye. 

“Tam nearly certain that she is the Falcon,” he exclaimed, 
when he saw Arthur. “I know many of the fellows on board. 
My friend Hendricks was lately appointed to her. If the wind 
does not shift, and I can get a crew, I have made up my mind to 
go off to her.” 

Arthur, anxious for his brother’s life, tried to persuade him not 
to run the risk, but, as may be supposed, in vain. 

“T thought it would be so,” suddenly exclaimed Jack, as the 
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brig’s masts were seen to fall almost simultaneously. “ They have 
cut away their masts, and will now try to ride out the gale, but 
they cannot do it. Who will go with me, lads? I.want a stout 
crew to try to save them if we can. It’s a fine thing to save the 
lives of our fellow-creatures; I won’t talk of their gratitude, but 
depend on it there are those who will hear of it who know how 
to reward bravery.” 

Jack’s eloquence prevailed, and one of the finest boats on the 
coast was quickly manned with a picked crew. In the mean time 
the brig had anchored, but the holding ground was bad. She first 
dragged her anchors, and then parted from them, and drove still 
more rapidly to destruction. 

Just as the boat was pushing off through the surf a carria 
appeared from the Hall on the top of the cliff above the carn 
Miss Bertrand was in it. She and two other ladies hurried down 
to the beach. They knew that their presence would stimulate the 
exertions of the boatmen to save life instead of trying to secure 
plunder. Miss Bertrand especially praised the crew who were 
going off to the brig. Arthur cx Me when he heard her that he 
had gone also. It was now too late. The boat was launched, 
and dashed boldly through the surf. Every instant the brig was 
driving towards a black ledge of rocks. At the instant the boat 
put off black clouds, for some time before gathering, sent down 
dense masses of snow, which at intervals concealed the driving 
vessel. Now the snow for an instant ceased, and the brig was 
seen. 

Her masts were gone, but those on shore who had glasses could 
see that the crew were busily employed, some in endeavouring to 
form rafts, others in lowering the quarter-boats, and that even at 
that fearful moment there was no hurry or confusion. Again the 
snow came down thicker than ever, and both the boat and the 
brig were hid from sight. In spite of the thick falling snow and 
the thin blast, Miss Bertrand and her lady friends refused to quit 
the beach. 

“Oh no, no!” she exclaimed, when her Cousin Simon and 
Arthur pressed her to go. “Surely women may stay here and 
look on when men have risked their lives in a small boat on that 
fearfully raging sea to save those of their fellow-creatures.” 

Arthur quitted her side. Again he wished that he had gone 
off in the boat. Once more the snow ceased falling. This time a 
terrific picture was revealed. The brig-of-war was seen close to 
the rocks. A tremendous sea rolled in; it lifted her as if she 
were a nutshell, and then down she came with a crash which well 
nigh split her in two. The following sea made a complete breach 
over her, and washed many of her crew, vainly struggling for 
their lives, into the foaming breakers. But where was the boat? 
“She is gone—she is gone!” was the cry. But no, she rose to 
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the summit of a sea, and with heroic efforts her crew attempted to 
approach the wreck. At length they succeeded in getting a rope 
hove on board. Numbers in the mean time had lost their lives, 
officers and men, but eventually as many as the boat could ca 
were hauled into her. She had got some little distance from the 
wreck when a young man, an officer apparently, who had been 
washed overboard, was seen struggling in the waves trying to 
reach the shore. To do so was beyond his strength. ose in 
the boat declared that it would be madness to take in any more— 
that the boat was already overloaded. 

“Then I will go overboard, and try and help him!” cried 
Jack. 

The swimmer was hauled in, and by Jack’s skilful management 
the boat reached the shore in safety. In the mean time several 
more of the shipwrecked crew reached shore clinging to spars or 
pieces of the wreck, on which, before the boats could have again 
put off, not a human being remained alive. The nearest house was 
the tower of Falconcliffe. It was important to get the sufferers 
under cover immediately. The carriage from the Hall was placed 
at their disposal, the ladies saying that they would walk on to- 
wards it. 

“T am thankful to say that an old friend of mine has been 
saved,” exclaimed Jack to Arthur, who had hurried down to the 
beach to meet him. “Cheer up, Hendricks; we shall soon have 
you before a warm fire.” 

The carriage was soon loaded, and drove off as fast as the horses 
could gallop to the tower. Jack had insisted that Lieutenant 
Hendricks should be one of the first placed in it. Jack jumped on 
the box, that he might help to make up the fires in the old tower, 
he said. Arthur followed the ladies, and soon overtook them. He 
was glad to be able to tell them that certainly one officer had been 
saved, an old friend of his brother Jack’s, Lieutenant Hendricks. 
He was surprised at the start Miss Bertrand gave as he mentioned 
the name, and the trembling fit which seized her. She said no- 
thing to him, however, but hurried on far more rapidly than before 
towards the tower. The carriage met the party, the coachman 
saying that he had deposited his first cargo, and that the old 
2 at the tower had fires blazing in every room, and was 

=on that could be done for the shipwrecked men. 

“You are scarcely able to walk, Miss Bertrand; will you not let 
the carriage take you on to the tower?” Arthur ventured to say. 

“* What, and keep the poor perishing men out longer in the cold 
than is necessary!” she answered, somewhat abruptly. “No, no, 
I will not be so selfish. With cousin Simon’s help shall be able 
to get on; thank you, though, for thinking of me.” 

Not without difficulty the ladies reached the tower. Jack met 
them at the door. 
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“T am able to give you good news,” he exclaimed. “They 
are all going on famously, and, curiously enough, the baron 
turns out to be my friend Hendricks’ father. But come in, Miss 
Bertrand ; you look overcome with your walk.” 

The ladies were conducted into the large room, by the removal 
of the chemical and other philosophical apparatus in which a clear 
space had been made round the fire. Here several persons were 
seated. One of them, in a somewhat nondescript costume, com- 

osed of parts of the baron’s wardrobe, sprang up on seeing Miss 
Bertrand. She advanced towards him, and very nearly fainted in 
his arms. She tried to recover herself; but could not, and burst. 
into tears. Fortunately, at that moment, the old baron entered. 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Bertrand, I cordially welcome you to this 
old tower, and hence, moreover, to thank you for the service you 
have rendered my dear son and his shipmates. I find, too, that 
he and you are old acquaintances!” he exclaimed, as he took her 
hand and drew her towards him, as if she had been his daughter. 
“ But you are cold, and faint, and weary, and so must. be your 
friends, and you all require refreshment. Agatha is preparing it. 
I have to thank you, my dear young lady,” he continued, as room 
was made for Miss Bertrand and her companions round the fire, 
“T have also to thank this brave young midshipman for saving my 
son, and I am grateful to Heaven for having restored that son to 
me through his means. But I have many things to talk about. 
To-morrow, if possible, and Roland is able to drive out, and I 
see no reason why he should not, we will come over to the Hall.” 

Fanny, as well as she was able, for she dared not trust her voice 
to say much, assured the baron that he and his son would be wel- 
come at the Hall. Fortunately, none of the seamen brought to 
the tower required much surgical treatment. The baron, indeed, 
was fully able, from his own experience, to attend to all their wants. 
As soon, therefore, as the carriage could be dried and prepared for 
the reception of the ladies, they drove back to the Hall, having 
undertaken to send back a conveyance for the gentlemen of the 

arty. 

. The next day the baron and his son arrived at the Hall. While 
the former and Sir Charles retired to the study, the lieutenant was 
allowed to find his way into the drawing-room, where he found 
Fanny alone. It was some time before they were interrupted by 
the appearance of any of the guests. After some time, people 
dropped in and congratulated the lieutenant on his happy preserva- 
tion. At length Sir Charles and the baron appeared. 

“My friends, I believe that I shall astonish you, and as I must 
do so at some time or other, I think it is most satisfactory to do so 
at once,” said Sir Charles, advancing with his guest into the room. 
“T beg to introduce to you my distant relative, Sir Bertram,” said 


Sir Charles. “He has long been supposed to be dead, but I am 
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fully convinced of his identity, and as this property is justly his, I 
have made arrangements for restoring it to him, of a character. 
which will, I hope, prove as satisfactory to all concerned as they 
are to me.” 

The rest of the story is soon told. When Sir Roland had 
been thrown overboard by his intended murderers, on reaching the 
water he revived, and, clinging to a spar floating by, was carried 
away by the tide, and proves up by a Dutch outward-bound ship. 
He made himself useful as an interpreter to a wealthy merchant on 
board, whose daughter he married, and who took him into partner- 
ship. His only son, who had been sent for his education to Eng- 
land, insisted on entering the navy, greatly to his annoyance, 
though he could not refuse to gratify the boy’s wish. 

Ultimately, on the death of his wife, Sir Roland, who had re- 
ceived his father-in-law’s title of baron, returned to England. Here 
he found, as he supposed, deceived by the similarity of names, his 
brother in possession of his property, and acting the part, as far as 
he could judge, in every way of an excellent landlord. He rented 
the old tower that he might watch his conduct, and so satisfactory 
did it appear that he resolved to allow him to retain the property, 
though he could not bring himself to visit him, or to let him suspect 
that he was alive. 

Sir Charles Bertrand recovered the larger part of the money he 
had paid for the estate, of which Sir Roland took possession, and 
made over to the young lieutenant, who had a short time before 
become the husband of Fanny Bertrand. The unhappy son of the 
wretched Charles Bertram, after being completely deranged, was 
found dead in a retired part of the park by old Peter, from whose 
custody he had at toescape. Arthur Rushforth got over his 
first love, and made a very good husband and a most creditable 

rish minister. Among the most honoured guests at Durrington 

ll is Captain Jack Rushforth; and it may be remarked that if 

hosts ever wandered through its long passages or majestic woods, 
She young Bertrams have most effectually driven them away. 
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BY MONK SAVILLE. 


XXX. 


MR. REEFER OPENS HIS HEART TO HIS BROTHER, AND MR. TREEBY PRICKS HIS. 
FINGER. 


WueEn Austin had performed his ablutions, shaved himself, 
and otherwise duly completed his toilet after the manner of 
a cleanly, tidy, and fastidious English gentleman—Heavens! 
we have improved in this re our 

axon nitors as now represente the spitting, smoke- 
flabby-faced the: of Elbe 
and Rhine—he returned to his brother’s room to see if the state 
of the patient had undergone any ch since he left him. He 
found Tom in the act of awakening. He saw that his sleep had 
refreshed him, and that he was considerably better. 

“T think Dr. Mortemn’s draught has told on you,” he said, 
coming to the bedside and scanning his brother’s face. 

“Dr. Mortemn?—who is he ?—did he give me a draught? 
Oh yes, I remember, you poured something down my throat ; 
that was it, I suppose. I think it must have done me good ; at 
least, I feel ever so much better.” 

“You will have to keep very quiet for aday or two, and if you 
are able for it we shall go home on Friday.” 

“On Friday, Austin? I thought we were to stay till 
Monday.” 

“Yes, but Mortemn is very anxious you should get home as 
ee as possible, and wants you to move on Friday if you can. 

on’t you want to leave this, Tom?” asked Austin, for he was 
desirous of learning the full extent of the impression which 
= charms had made upon his brother. 

“ Oh yes, by all means. I don’t care how soon we go home.” 

“Then you won’t feel it such a great hardship to be removed 
from Miss Treeby’s society ?” 

“No, Austin, I don’t think I shall now. I thought after talk- 
ing with her, and hearing her sing on Monday night, that I 
should be horribly cut up when the time came to go. I don’t 
think I can really have taken such a strong liking to her ; it must 
have been half fahcy; at any rate, it has left me since I was 
taken ill. I think you were right about her being artificial; and 
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then, om know, even supposing I liked her, or got to like her 
enough to marry her, it would hardly be fair, as you said the 
other night, to do so with my wretched health—at least, not just 
now.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say so,” replied Austin, brushin 
back a teasing stray lock from the young man’s forehead wi 
the tenderness of a mother. “I hardly thought the wound had 
gone very deep, Tom, but still I had my misgivings, and was 
afraid it might startle you a little when I told you we had to 
depart so soon. The more I see of Miss Treeby the more do I 
think she is unworthy of a man like yeu, and that you would be 
throwing yourself away by marrying her. As to your health, 

ou must not think about it; if we get you to the sea-side, and 
ro you there for some time, I haven’t a doubt you will get over 
your susceptibility to these attacks, and pick up a wife some day 
who will suit you to a T.” 

The invalid smiled, and his pale cheek flushed as he looked 
aeiengly at his brother, whom he had come to regard as an 
oracle of wisdom. 

“Yes, brother, as soon as you like,” he said; “I think I shall 
be all right again by Friday. I suppose, Austin, you won’t mind 

ing any more than I shall ?” 

“Why should I, Tom?” asked the philosopher, looking medi- 
tatively on the floor. 

“I don’t know, except that you might have taken it into your 
head to fall in love with Catherine Treeby, Austin.” ; 

“What an idea! Fall in love with a girl I have known two 
days !” returned the philosopher, trying hard to look unconscious, 
but actually blushing like a girl at the allusion to his virgin 
passion. “Do you remember Waters ?” 

“Yes, quite well.” 

“She was far prettier, most people would have said, and cer- 
tainly more accomplished than Miss Catherine; I saw her con- 
—er for two years, and yet I never felt a spark of love for 

er.” 

‘““T know that, Austin ; I think you rather despised her, but I 
don’t think you despise Catherine Treeby, and sometimes I have 
seen you look at her almost as if you felt an affection for her. 
I think men like you can fall in love in an hour.” 

“Why, Tom, i had no idea you were so observant, and so 
awe ical, too!” said Austin, looking up with a smile. “You 

ave hit the mark this time, unquestionably, and I won't cme 
the truth from you. I do love Kate Treeby, and before we leave 
this I am going to ask her to be my wife.” 

“Are you, Austin? I thought you would have taken some 
time to think about it, because it is not your habit to do things in 
a hurry, you know.” : 
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“Tt does look a rash conclusion to come to, I dare say,” replied 
the philosopher, slowly; “but I assure you I have thought a good 
deal about it. I was thinking over it almost all last night; in 
fact, the thoughts of it prevented me from going to sleep, and I 
always came to the same conclusion—that I y love her, and 
that I must her if she will take me.” 

“Tsn’t she a little—a little—well, a little fast in manner, 
Austin ?” 

“You mean her way of using slang words. She will soon get 
out of the habit, I think, when she a mixed in society a little, 
and finds what a di able reputation she runs the risk of 
making for herself. It has simply been picked up from her 
brother, when she used to romp with him as a girl; and the fact 
is she is half a girl yet, though she has a woman's sense and 
judgment. I feel persuaded she hasn’t a single fast inclination 
in her, and that is the great point. She is the only girl I have 
seen, Tom, that I really cared about, and I am sure she will make 
a capital wife, in spite of all disadvantages. And why shouldn’t 
I marry her? I have plenty of money, and I don’t think there 
can be more than seven or eight years’ difference between us. 
Of course, certain of our friends in London will be horribly 

isgusted—the Polsons especially—and I shall get well laughed 
at, but I think I shall survive it.” 

“Do you admire the other sister, Austin? Maud; isn’t that 
her name?” 

“Maud?” repeated Mr. Reefer, senior, in a musing tone. 
“Maud? Yes, I admire her. She has fine features, but so like 
marble—too cold, a great deal. There is warmth underneath 
them, though—plenty of it; and I have seen them animated, 
too; and there must be good in her, and heart in her, the strange 
being,” he continued, speaking more to himself than to his brother. 
“But, Tom,” he said, abruptly, “you are talking a great deal too 
much. Mortemn told me that you must keep quiet. I will go 
and see about some breakfast for you, and after that you must 
try and get to sleep again.” 

That morning, as Treeby and his wife were dressing—the latter 
in the bedroom, the former in his dressing-room, the door between 
the two rooms being left ajar—the punchy gentleman had referred 
to the subject of his guest's illness. Standing before the looking- 
glass, and adjusting tke ends of a gaudy neckcloth under the folds 


of his capacious waistcoat, he growled from time to time his refined 
and amiable remarks through the open door. 

“This is a pretty pottle, Maria; it’s enough to drive a saint 
wild and send me into fits myself, by Jove!” 

“ What is, Augustus?” asked the little woman, who was in the 
act of fixing a brooch on the neck of her gown. 

“This business of Mr. Tom’s, of course. Hang me! you women 
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need a whole vocablery of words before you understand a thing. 
What made him go into his fits and fevers the moment he came 
here, I should like to know? _ It'll turn all my plans upside down 
for days, if it don’t play old Harry with them altogether.” 

“T was afraid of something of the kind all along, Augustus. 
Don’t you remember I warned you of Mr. Reefer’s susceptibility 
to these attacks?” 

“Drumsticks! with your warnings, Mrs. Treeby. You're 

always bolting the stable door after the horse has run away. If 
you thought he was going to have a fit, why the deuce didn’t 
you give him something to stop it? Why didn’t you think of 
that sarsophagus with the magnesia in it sooner, instead of 
rumpaging it out fifty days after the fair? It looks precious 
ike malice intense, Maria, as the lawyers say. Confound the 
thing, it won’t keep straight!” Which referred to a big horse- 
shoe pin that his clumsy fingers persisted in sticking crooked- 
ways into his neckcloth. 

s. Treeby me no response, but prosecuted her toilet with 
the utmost expedition in order to escape down-stairs out of reach 
of her consort and his railing. The next moment there was an 
apparition of a big bullet-hea ing in a the open door, 
an “gen — of it bellowed at her: “ Mrs. T., don’t you hear 
me, I say?” 

“Yea. yés, Augustus; but don’t be so violent, I entreat you. 
You frighten me when you look at me so, and speak with that 
voice.” 


The voice burst into a great horse laugh, and the head dis- 
appeared. 

“Frightened, Mrs. Treeby! ha, ha!” came from the dressing- 
room; “nerves and nonsense, madam! What's there to frighten 
you—eh ?”—head thrust in at the door again—“‘eh? Do you 
take me for a gorilla? D’ye think I’m a wolf come to eat you? 
Go and stare at that print of your uncle in the dining-room if 
you want something to frighten you! Hang him! the old 
sinner’s enough to send Nick himself into tremors with his 
periwig and pig’s-tail of the last century! Why didn’t you 
answer me about Mr. Tom? I say it’s a pretty pottle these fits 
of his; I tell you they'll knock my plans and projects on the 
head; Reefer ‘ll be shut up all day nursing Tom, and there ’Il be 
no opportunities of him, and Kate, and Maud doing the civil to 
each other, and getting into the soft impeachment state. I 
wonder how long . means to be laid up, confound him! Mor- 


temn wouldn’t tell mea word about him, but wiped his spectacles 
and drew a face as long as your arm, and shook his head, and 
muttered it was serious, the surly old cross-bones. You might 
have offered to nurse him, Mrs. Treeby ; that would have let 


Reefer go free; why the deuce didn’t you when you're so mad 
about it ?” 
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“T did offer, Augustus, and pressed Mr. Reefer to let me v: 
strongly ; but he was very determined, and would not hear of 7 
takin his lace.” 

“ Reefer’s infernal sentiment, I suppose—hang him!” And 
the head was drawn back into the dressing-room. Next moment 
a torrent of expletives, and the head and body both showing 
themselves in the doorway, the door being flung violently open. 

Maria, look here ! Get me some plaister, can’t you. . Quick ! 
Don’t you hear me? Oonfound the baudle!” cried the voice, 
while its owner held up a bleeding finger, into which he had 
rammed the horse-shoe pin. 

Mrs. Treeby turned round with a start, threw down acap with 
mauve ribbons, with which she was about to adorn her head, and 
was at her husband's side in an instant sticking a piece of plaister 
on to the injured member as tenderly as though the awkward 

ntleman had gashed his jugular vein. , 

“There, that'll do, Maria; you don’t need to pull my fist 
about all day. Just try and stick this beastly pin im, will you; 
I’ve tried till ’'m dead, and this is what’s come of it; your fingers 
are slimmer than mine by twenty inches.” 

“T think you will find that straight, Augustus, and I hope it 
feels comfortable,” said his wife, when she had performed this 
second operation with her accustomed neatness. Many men 
would have felt inclined to raise the slim delicate fingers to their 
lips and kiss them with respectful devotion, but Mr. Treeby only 
made a sound between a grunt and a growl, and said, 

“Tt ought to be, Mrs. T., after half choking the breath 
out of me and wringing my neckoff. Gentlemen of high famil 
can’t be too particular about their personal appointments an 
aggressories.” And then he retreated into the ing-room to 
survey his proud person in the looking-glass once more. As for 
his wife, she lost no time in donning the mauve ribbons and 
pitching her camp at a respectful distance from her husband’s 
neighbourhood 


XXXI. 


MR. TREEBY’S STUDY AND MRS. ALGERNON JENKINSON’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


Mr. TrEEBY had an interesting piece of news to communicate 
to his family that morning. There happened to be a moderate 
sized house, built in the style of a London suburban villa, which 
stood alone on the Ferneyhurst high-road, about half a mile out 
of the village of Marshward. It had been built by some impru- 
dent spoons, who had calculated on being able to let it, at any 
rate during the summer months. People in general, however, 
seemed wonderfully insensible to the charms of Marshward and 
its neighbourhood, and for four years the isolated domicile stood 
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empty, its foolish owner getting no return for his outlay. The 
poor building was the laughing-stock of the place, as it stood 
there with its bran-new staring white walls and its little plot of 
garden in front, stocked with all kinds of baby shrubs, which 
never seemed to grow bigger; and as for him who placed it 
where it was, everybody thought him the best possible case for a 
lunatic asylum. "Mr. Treeby’s intelligence, that this desolate 
mansion had at last found a tenant, naturally startled his family. 

Me Let, Augustus!” exclaimed Mrs. Treeby. “ You don’t mean 
it ” 

“ Yes I do,” growled her husband, in return. “I always mean 
what I say; I'm not given to drawing the long bow, Mrs. 
Trentham.” 

“How very nice! Oh, how excessively gratifying! The 
lonely, forsaken house at last to—dear! Mr. dox will be 
quite enchanted!” And Emily commemorated the event by 
stooping down and presenting Shock with a piece of bread and 
marmalade. 

“T hope they'll be jolly people who've taken it,” said Kate. 
“T wonder when they are coming.” 

“They've come already, miss, with all their and cattles, 
so they can’t come again,” said her father, with ready humour. 
“It’s a lucky that we're going to have some neigh- 
bours besides that Botchamp miser oa parson Hawkes; and I'll 
just tell you what, Mrs. T., you must call and do the civil this 
very day. Trotter says they arrived at eight o'clock last night, 
driving from Ferneyhurst in a barowtch and pair, which he 
swears had been hired from Ferneyhurst, for the horses were 
the weediest screws he ever saw in harness; wanted to pass them- 
selves off for one of the upper two thousand, rolling along in 
their private barowtch, I suppose! Ha, ha! Well show ’em 
what a real: aristocrical family is, by Jove! Trotter says there 
were nine of ’em—-six inside and three out—a pretty pack! There 
was the old birds, and a couple of boys and girls stuffed inside as 
close as plums in a pudding, and two females on the rumble and 
a young juvenal on the box beside coachee. Confound ’em, they 
should have had a pair of yoke-oxen to pull ’em; lucky the 
Baronet had nothing to do with it. Well, there they are, and it 
don’t do not to mabe acquaintances when Fortune pushes ’em 
under our noses as she’s done now, so, Maria, you must go and 
spy out the land to-day, and tell us who’s who and what’s what. 
You'd better take the landor and the Baronet, and drive up in 
style, just to show ’em there’s, at any rate, one family of ancient 
—- and dignity in the place. Til pay my devours another 

ay.” 


a But what is the name of these people, Augustus?” asked his 
e. 
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“Their name? Their name’s Jenkinson. And a deuced 
common, vulgar name it is; but that’s neither here nor there.” 

And accordingly the little woman, with the same sweet sub- 
mission that had characterised the Maria of younger days, rung 
the bell and ordered round the “ landor,” which presently drove 
off with herself, Emily, and Kate to the Jenkinsons’ abode. 

Thus it came to pass that when Austin left his brother's room 
to have his interview with Kate’s father and mother he found he 
could only secure the ear of the former, which disappointed him 
somewhat, as for certain reasons he wished to state his case in 
presence of both parents. 

“Mrs. Treeby’s just gone out in the landor to pay calls, 
Reefer, but I'll give you my attention with all the pleasure in the 
world, and I suppose you won’t mind my wife not being with us 
to hear it? Women don’t always keep a secret-—eh? Ha, ha!” 
said Mr. Treeby, when Austin had preferred his request. “ We'll 
retire to my study, Reefer, if agreeable to you; it’s the best 
place for confidence and business, and its walls don’t have ears as 
they have in some places.” And Mr. Treeby led the way up the 
back stairs into his sanctum, a narrow little chamber gloriously 
littered with greasy papers and cigar ends, and powerfully redo- 
lent of tobacco smoke. “This is my study and house of business, 
as I may call it, Reefer,” said Mr. Treeby, seating himself beside 
the fire. “Many a cracking headache have I got here burning 
the midnight oil over his lordship’s affairs with the ‘Tan and 
Hide.’ nl it! mind and body won’t stand it always. I do 
the dozie far nilente sometimes, as the Frenchmen say, and 
tumble into the land of nod over a flagrant trickinopoly when 
nature’s powers are spent. Try one, Reefer; they’re some of my 
father’s old stock which he got from the West Indies in his 
halycon days, so you may consider ’em the real genuine article ; 

ie there’s nothing like “em when your going to do business and 
talk about matters of importance, which—he, he! you know what 
I mean, Reefer!” And Mr. Treeby laid a strong emphasis on 
the word importance, and winked at Mr. Reefer as if he had an 
inkling of the nature of that gentleman’s business with him. Mr. 
Reefer took another chair beside the fire opposite Mr. Treeby, 
but declined the “trickinopoly.” “Goes against your ann 
perhaps?” said Mr. Treeby, scratching a lucifer against the 
mantelpiece ; “they don’t agree with everybody's stomach, but | 
they have with mine since ever the down began to bloom and 
blow upon my manly cheek, and it’s likely they'll do it to my 
dyin , What's happened to you young men of fortune and 
family? I thought you never had the flagrant weed out of your 
mouths?” 

“There is, at any rate, one exception to the rule, you see,” re- 
plied Mr. Reefer, dryly, for he felt no interest in the idiosyn- 
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cracies of Mr. Treeby’s ae and had no wish to enco 

his volubility, which only delayed the discussion of the matter of 
which his (Mr. Reefer’s) heart was full. “I may as well tell you 
at once what I wished to speak to you about, Mr. Treeby,” he 
said. “ Without any preface, I am going to ask you for your 
permission to yey my addresses to your youngest daughter. I 
am sorry Mrs. Treeby is not here, that I might make my request 
to you both at the same time, but——” 

“ But it’s just the same, of course, if you make it to me alone, 
hey?” interposed Mr. Treeby, rubbing his hands in high = 
humour, for he believed that the objects for which he had been 
scheraing so assiduously were all about to be realised. “No 
differences of opinion between a wife and her loving spouse in a 
matter of that sort,eh? Mind and heart both one, you know, 
like the aner and princess in the fairy tale.” 

“Such ought to be the case if possible, but I don’t know that 
it always is so,” returned Mr. Reefer, gravely, for he was think- 
ing what a hard matter it would probably be for Mrs. Treeby, if 
for any reason she might “00m to differ in opinion from that 
loving oo of hers. “I have only known your daughter a 
couple of days, Mr. Treeby, and it may almost seem preposterous 
7 you for me to make a request of this kind on such short notice ; 

ut: ” 

“ But feelings and affections too much for you—love at first 
sight—couldn’t wait any longer, in fact, and all that sort of thing. 
I understand, Reefer; don’t trouble yourself with apologies and 
pened moys,” again interposed Mr. Treeby, unable to contain 

is delight at everything having gone so well, and impatient to 
make an immediate arrangement with his guest. 

“Perhaps you would be so good as to hear me to the end,” 
said Mr. Reefer, in a tone that seemed to imply that he was in no 
mood for joking on the subject. 

“Oh, of course, to be sure; but you must excuse my overflow 
of spirits, Reefer. You must sympathise with the feelings of a 
proud and affectionate father. Happy and ambitious occasion, 
you know—he, he!” 

Mr. Reefer had been of opinion that the affectionate parent 
was usually rather dismayed than overjoyed when there seemed a 
chance of his daughter being taken from him, and that far from 
_ considering the occasion auspicious, he generally thought it an 

intolerable nuisance ; but Mr. Reefer kept his thoughts to him- 
self, and continued : 

“Of course I am not going to ask your permission to propose 
at once to your daughter; that would not be fair to her; as she 
has had very little opportunity of judging for herself what I am, 
and how far I might suit her; but as my brother and I shall have 
to leave you on Friday-———” 


? 
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“ Friday, Reefer? Confound it! why——” 

“We were to have stayed till Monday, I know, but Dr. 
Mortemn insists on my brother being moved on Friday, and of 
course I must go with him. If you and Mrs. Treeby are inclined 
to favour my suit, I should like to speak to Miss Catherine 
herself before I go. I would not wish to bind her by any formal 
engagement (supposing she tolerates my sentiments at all, which, 
of course, is at present doubtful), but simply to tell her what my 
feelings are, and to ask her whether she can hold out any hopes 
that, in the event of there being future opportunities of our meet- 
ing one another, and of her knowing me better, she a 

“Would take you for better and worse, for richer and poorer, 
as the Prayer-book says?” put in Mr. Treeby. 

“She might be able to return my affection, was what I was 

ing to say, if you had allowed me to finish my sentence,” said 
Mr. Rosie rather sternly. 

“But what’s the good of waiting, Reefer? That’s the way you 
young men break young women’s hearts; they pine away with 
yellow melancholy on a monument, by Jove! while you’re doing 
the gay and dashing at the theatres and casiners. (Go the whole 
hog at once; pop the question head and tail, tooth and nail, with- 
out delays and ceremonies, and you may have your enamelatar 

cing your dinner-table before a fortnight’s out,” broke forth 

. Treeby, in his most impetuous manner, for Austin’s plan of 
delay filled him with the awful dread that the whole business 
might eventually fall through. “Hang it, Reefer, it may be love 
at first sight with her, too; she may be as deep in the mud as 
yourself—head and ears, neck and neck, and mayn’t feel up to 
owning the soft impeachment when she hears you talk of waitin, 
~aeathe modesty and blushes, you know—and that would be a 
case of pushing away the cup of happiness from your lips with a 
vengeance, instead of drinking it slap off without winking, as you 
ought to. It wouldn’t surprise me if Kate was dying for you at 
this very moment ; time don’t count in these affairs ; love’s youn 
dream soon begins to get hold of young women. It got hold o 
my wife when she wasn’t a bit older than Kate, and I emptied 
my heart to her without waiting a second at a ball at Sir Plumer 
Peacock’s, the wealthy baronet in Berkeley-square, rich as Cesar, 
by Jove! You've thunderstruck me, Reefer, by telling me you 
must go on Friday. What does Mortemn mean by ordering Mr. 
Tom off like that? It’s the best way to nail him up in his coffin, 
by Jove! I was going to ask you to honour my humble abode 
and frugal board by stopping three weeks or a month beyond 
Monday. I've little to offer young men like you accustomed to 
every luxury and recreation that boundless affluluence can supply ; 
but you might have been able to kill time a bit by toying with 
Cupid in the bowers of love, eh?” 
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In spite of the disgust he felt at the coarse way in which the 
delicate matter of his passion was treated, the philosophic Mr. 
Reefer could not help smiling as he thought what a curious phase 
of psychology the mind of his host presented. 

“T’m very sensible of your kindness, Mr. Treeby, and we should 
both have been delighted to prolong our visit, but you see it is 
now quite impossible.” 

“T call it confounded annoying and depressing,” replied Mr. 
Treeby, in a tone of deep despondency; “ but we can’t resist our 
destinies, they say. You must come back as soon as possible, 
Mr. Reefer, and Mr. Tom, too, when he’s got on his legs again, 
and you must go hot and strong into the wooing business while 

ou're here, sir. It don’t do to be half-hearted in these concerns. 
Til be bound she'll be ready to take you at the first hint, and want 
no waiting. What could she want more than she would get from 

ou? Youth and handsome looks, and a carossal fortune, which 
is a host in itself.” 

“T should be sorry to think that mere considerations of fortune 
would weigh with her in such a case,’ replied Austin, partly 
astonished, partly amused at the naive way in which the clumsy 
schemer showed his hand. “Her acceptance of me would be 
worthless to me if I thought it did not spring from the purest 
motives, and was not her own free choice. I should be extremely 
sorry to think that any influence in the way of coercion or even 
of persuasion had been brought to bear on her.” 

‘Persuasion! she'll need no persuasion, or she isn’t her father’s 
daughter,” replied Mr. Treeby, vehemently; “and if she does 
show any demurs or tantrums, she'll have to pay some respect 
to her father and mother’s commands, like any other duteous 
daughter, or I'll know the reason why, by Jove! Hang it, 
there’s my trickinopoly out again, and these matches are as damp 
as a wet blanket. rll try a bit of lighted paper this time, for a 
forlorned hope.” 

“Oh, Katie, Katie, however came you to be the child of such 
a father!” thought Austin to himself. And the interview ended. 

Meanwhile, the philosopher's inamorata was chatting away 
with the Jenkinson girls, in happy unconsciousness of the con- 
versation which was calculated to exercise so important an in- 
fluence on her destinies. She and her mother had been absorbed, 
during the mile drive from Treeby Cottage, with a letter from 
Ned, which had arrived by that morning’s post. According to 
the terms in which young Hopeful wrote, Mrs. Treeby had more 
cause to be sanguine and thankful than ever. The examination 
was over; it had been “frightfully stiff, of course,” but he had 
got on “awfully well, and “knew he shouldn’t be spun.” He 
detailed the circumstances of the trying ordeal through which he 
had just passed, and some of his observations on the examiners 
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struck Mrs. Treeby as being not over reverent, she having been 
always accustomed to regard the learned gentlemen in question as 
among the most sublime and awful in creation. She almost felt 
a shudder when she read the nicknames with which many of them 
were dignified, and the familiar phraseology in which their sacred 
persons were described. One was aaa y's remarkable for his 
nose: it was a very long, thick, broad, bottle-nose, and a very 
high-coloured nose indeed; in fact, it was a nose of the richest 
and deepest purple hue. Its owner was great in chemistry, and 
it looked as if he had been dipping his nose in one of his own 
concoctions. He had a colleague, and he and the colleague argued 
together for above two hours as to the best plan of marking, on 
the subject of which they both appeared equally at sea. “This 
gentleman with the nose was a charming man in viva voce; he 
was the pink of courtesy; he gave Master Ned abundant time 
between each question, and when one was not answered, smiled 
blandly, and “ took the liberty” of asking another. Then there 
was a gentleman with very baggy trousers, who looked very like 
a respectable draper, who asked Ned if he knew why Charles I. 
was Eeteeied, and who occasionally amused himself by walkin 
up and down the room, and humming songs from ph: Englis 
ag There was a third, who was supposed to know a great deal 
about the state of the earth before the flood, and who placed a 
quantity of strange-looking skulls upon a table, and invited as 
many candidates as liked to come and laugh at them. This 
examiner was an stout old gentleman, and evidently accustomed 
to an afternoon nap, for when Ned repaired to him privately to 
be questioned on his knowledge of the lias and oolite, the venerable 
geologist looked wildly up at him, yawned twice very loudly, 
murmured a few words in a dreamy way, expressed himself hi nly 
satisfied with everything in general, and began dotting down 
scores of marks on a bit of paper. There was a fourth, who got 
very merry over a piece of Virgil, and poked fun at Dido and 
pious Eneas, till Ned began making false quantities by the dozen ; 
and there was a fifth, a little Frenchman, who behaved in the 
queerest way of all, for after rattling off a string of questions 
with the volubility characteristic of his nation, he suddenly bolted 
from the room, and Ned saw him no more. 

No wonder that Mrs. Treeby felt some throbbings at her heart 
when she thought of the consequences to her son had this letter 
fallen into the hands of those of whom it drew such flatteri 
portraits. I fancy her belief in the sublimity of examiners an 
the solemnity of public examinations was slightly shaken from 
that time forth. Where was a postscript added in the shape of a 


rough sketch of the examiner with the nose, which set Kate off 

laughing, and proved almost too much even for Mrs. Treeby’s 

respectable nerves. But the most interesting part of the epistle 
2P 
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to the two was the announcement that the writer would be in the 
bosom of his family by Saturday morning. They were full of the 
pleasing intelligence as the “andor” passed through the freshly- 
painted gate of Fairlawn Villa, the name by which that stylish 
rson Mr. Algernon Jenkinson had dignified his new possession. 
verything and everybody at Fairlawn Villa was stylish, from the 
grand kitchen-range below stairs to the lovely spangled Brussels 
carpet and damask curtains above, from the gorgeous yellow 
ribbons of the Misses Jenkinson to the flame-coloured silk 
of their imposing mamma. In her own person Mrs. Jenkinson— 
I beg her pardon, Mrs. Algernon Jenkinson—was extremely 
stylish ; she was a tall massive woman, and she rustled into her 
drawing-room with her flame-coloured silk dress, and seated her- 
self on the sofa in a way that many people thought the very 
perfection of stylishness. She would have made three—say four 
—of Mrs. Treeby; and when the latter lady took a seat beside 
her on the sofa, her tiny attenuated frame presented the very 
antipodes of contrast to the capacious and robust physique of 
Mrs. Algernon Jenkinson. rs. Jenkinson’s manner was 
rhaps not equally stylish, but it was demonstrative to the last 
egree, and to some people perhaps not unpleasantly demon- 
strative. She was at home, and quite affectionately at home with 
you in a moment; she had an unlimited flow of speech, and a 
wondrous way of throwing her whole heart and soul into all she 
spoke about; she quite took the breath away from little Mrs. 
Treeby by her volubility, her fervour, and her affection. 

“Tt is so good of you to have come and called so soon, dear 
Mrs. Trentham Treeby. We arrived here late in the evening 
yesterday, after a most fatiguing journey from Shepton Kirby, 
and I assure you, dear Mrs. Treeby, that I was so oppressed with 
violent headache that I had to hand over the arrangement of 
everything to my two daughters, and retire to rest at an earl 
hour. at a very tedious journey it is from Shepton Kirby, 
and how very slow and careless the officials are, are they no 
Mrs. Treeby? My friend Mr. Hosier Hoskins travelled with us 
as far as Rippleby, and kept us all alive with his jokes; we were 

uite a merry party. Do you happen to know him, Mrs. 
Treeby ? No. Entre nous, my dear Mrs. Treeby, he is a con- 
nexion of the celebrated Mr. Assheton Gilspeth, who made that 
silly marriage with the Countess of Dorronmore, which was the 
talk of London for months afterwards. I suppose you drive 
about a great deal, and do most of your shopping at Ferney- 
hurst? What nice obliging people you have about you. I must 
tell you, dear Mrs. Trentham wt , your coachman is such a 


very kind and obliging person. When we drove up last night 
he happened to be passing our gate, and immediately turned and 
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threw it open for us, and not content with that he must follow us 
up to the house and help our coachman to take the luggage 
down; and it was from him, dear Mrs. Treeby, that Mr. Algernon 
Jenkinson learned we had come among such charming and de- 
lightful neighbours as yourself and Mr. Trentham Treeby. 
hese are my two daughters, Mrs. Treeby. Anastasia, Lavinia, 
come here, and let me introduce you to the Miss Trentham 
Treebys. Our daughters must be the greatest friends, Mrs. 
Treeby. Are these all you have? One more? Maud? What 
a very nice name! We must make Miss Maud Treeby’s ac- 
uaintance. I am so sorry, my dear Mrs. Treeby, that Mr. 
gernon Jenkinson should have been away from home just at 
the very moment you called to welcome us to Marshward; he 
will be so annoyed and disappointed when he comes home and 
hears of it; he has gone over to Ferneyhurst to meet a great 
friend of his, Mr. Maddison Binn-Wardour, who is going to 
spend a week with us. Our husbands always contrive to be out 
of the way when they’re wanted, do they not? I hope Mr. 
Trentham Treeby will be able to come and see us soon. Enter- 
taining guests, is he? Then you have friends staying with you ? 
That is very nice; then we may reckon upon some more plea- 
sant neighbours, dear Mrs. Treeby; and you know, my dear 
Mrs. Trentham Treeby——” 

The fact was that amid the unceasing torrent of words which 
issued from this voluble lady’s lips, Mrs. Treeby had enough to 
do to reply to a question, or even to edge in a responsive “ h’m” 
or “oh ;” and, to say truth, the little woman was well-nigh struck 
dumb with the succession of grand-seunding double names with 
which Mrs. Jenkinson flavoured her eloquence; and then as to 
the continual repetition of her own name with such warmth of 
endearment that quite bewildered and oppressed her, for she felt 
it impossible to reply with a reciprocally affectionate “my dear 
Mrs. Algernon J wa «aa Double names was Mrs. Jenkinson’s 
hobby ; it would seem as if she had selected her acquaintances 

rimarily with reference to their qualifications on this point, and 
it is possible that Mrs. Treeby might not have taken such a high 
pee in her esteem had she not discovered the existence of that 
ady’s duplicate title on the previous evening. Mrs. Jenkinson 
herself was always Mrs. Algernon Jenkinson, never Mrs. Jen- 
kinson. Her two sons—awkward lads of fifteen and thirteen 
respectively—had each their antecedent cognomen, selected with 
careful discrimination by mamma herself; the first was Master 
Liverpool Jenkinson, because his mamma had read somewhere 
that a Lord Liverpool had once borne the name of Jenkinson; 
the second was Master Wellington Jenkinson, because Mrs. Jen- 
kinson entertained, and always had entertained, a profound ad- 
2P2 
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miration for “the Iron Duke.” Miss Anastasia and Miss Lavinia 
inherited some of their mamma’s loquacity, so that they kept 
Emily and Kate pretty well supplied with conversation. Mar 
had wanted to take a house at the sea-side, but par wouldn’t let 
her, and so they were all in a grump with par, Miss Anastasia 
informed her visitors. 

Livy and Well were at Shrewsbury school, and had just come 
"ome Te the Christmas holiday. Livy was an awful swell at 
cricket and football. It was awfully jolly for them that old 
“ Wigsby” (Mr. Biner-Wardour) was coming: he was such a 
fine bird to chaff, were pieces of news which Miss Lavinia com- 
municated to Kate. Kate left the house thoroughly ashamed of 
herself. The underbreeding, loudness, and slang of these young 
ladies thoroughly revolted her—her who used slang pretty freely 
herself. This was true enough, but, withal, her mind was pure 
and innocent, and it instinctively drew back from minds which, 
given to the same modes of expression, it felt were, nevertheless, 
not quite pure and innocent. It seemed to dawn upon her all ut 
once that the words and phrases she had picked up from her 
brother, and had been in the habit of using so freely hitherto, 
almost without a thought of what she was saying, were all the 
time identifying her with that vulgar class of females of which 
the Jenkinson girls afforded so apt an illustration. It was a sin- 
cere distress, to her, to think that she had in all probability 
appeared in this obnoxious light to the Reefers. ere was 


nothing for it now but to set about curing herself at once; and 
so during the drive home, she dug up the war hatchet and pro- 
claimed a war of extermination against her evil habit. 


THE KING OF COLCHESTER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


1 


At Colchester there liv’d a king, 
Who had an ugly daughter, 
And old, as well (or as bad), poor thing, 
So nobody came to court her. 
“ Heigho,” she deeply sighed, 
* Alas, alas!” she bitterly cried, 
“ Would that I had as a baby died, 
Or been anything else in the world beside, 
Since gainly features have been denied, 
I never can possibly be a bride, 
So what is the use of money or pride ? 
Jewels and dresses 
Increase my distresses, 
For crow’s-feet and hollows they never can hide ! 
Alack, alack! what shall I do ?” 
“ONE, TWO, BUCKLE MY SHOE!” 
Cried a voice very shrilly, 
‘* How, princess, most silly, 
Thus fuming and fretting, 
Your senses forgetting, 
When means are at hand, 
At wish or command, 
To make you the créme de la créme of perfection, 
A loadstone to draw the most fond predilection ; 
To mould in such beauty each feature repelling, 
That Phidias himself had not dreamt of excelling; 
To place you A 1 on the list of fair women, 
And make you, in short, pretty near superhuman ; 
To change to a dimple 
Each obdurate pimple, 
That makes you now look so remarkably common.” 


The princess turn’d round, 
With a start and a bound, 
And a strange-looking crone at her elbow she found ; 
How she managed to come in so quiet a way, 
Is a difficult matter to think or to say ; 
But there she stood grinning, 
The essence of sinning, 
With a leer that was meant to be “ knowing” and winning, 
Tn a cloak once a red one, now verging to grey, 
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But varied, however, with many a patch ; 

With a sugar-loaf hat also much worse for wear, 

And a face that said ditto to fashions so queer ; 
With eyes that no fox the most cunning could match, 
Long fingers with nails that seem’d eager to scratch, 
And that would not be safe in a hurry to catch. 


No wonder the princess was troubled outright ; 
“Good gracious!” at length, she exclaimed in affright, 
“ Why—what—how—and which—fearful woman, how dare you 
To put all my nerves in a flutter and heap, 
And make me all over thus tremble and creep, 
In a way unbecoming to one in my station. 
Now tell me, and quick, without prevarication, 
What you want, whence you come, your calling, and nation, 
Or I, in my turn, may be able to scare you, 
I doubt if I shall have the patience to hear you.” 
“Yes, princess, you will,” said the ill-omen’d stranger, 
* And as for your threats, I am proof to all danger ; 
For many long years I have plied my vocation, 
And find myself equal to each situation : 

Know, imperious, 

My mission is serious, 

A gift I possess, 

Neither more, neither less, 
THAN THE ART OF REJUVENATION ! 
*Tis a wonderful triumph of science and skill, 
Makes summer of winter, so dreary and chill, 
Turns a crutch to a crook, a discourse to a sonnet, 
And will change to a ‘love’ the most primitive bonnet ; 
I have essence of roses distill’d in Cashmere, 
One drop, and your cheeks will as damask appear ; 
And powder that comes from a petrified tear 
That a peri once shed as he melted in air ; 
T have huile des Sultanas and beaume de la Mexique, 
Which have an effect that is truly electric, 
Take the seams from a face cruel Time has made hoary, 
And makes it resplendent, a houri in glory! 
The paté divine de Venus is a trifle 
To the treasures from art that my science can rifle. 
L’arrosée de Flore I can make to perfection, 
My créme des rosiéres cost me years in collection ; 
But marvels I have that outvie this selection, 
Rare waters (not whisky, that some quacks have given), 
But honey-dew steep’d in the fragrance of heaven : 
When mix’d in a bath ev’ry limb becomes even, 
And polish’d like marble the clearest and whitest, 
Gives a tone to the muscles most bracing and lightest, 
And makes you, of all human creatures, the brightest.” 
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Said the princess, enchanted, 

Tis just what I wanted ; 
Wond’rous woman, you come at the ‘ nick? of good time 
(Though I hope Ae has nothing to do with your rhyme), 
In spite of your queer looks, I tell you thus plainly, 
I am quite out of sorts with this figure ungainly, 
And have no objection to give you a trial, 
So bring me to-morrow the powders or phial ; 

Sub rosé, you know. 

But, what shall I owe 
For so happy a change ?” 

* A few thousands, or so,” 
Replied the old crone, with a grin and a chuckle, 
* Just to buy a few diamonds to put on my buckle ; 
You laugh—but I really can show a neat foot, 
And sometimes appear in a holiday suit 
In my box at the Opera, dress’d @ Ja cour. 
T like to Jook young, if I /ee/ so no more ; 
For strange though it seems, yet the art I profess, 
Whilst it beautifies others, myself cannot bless ; 
But adieu, lucky princess, sweet sleep be your potion, 
Accept the extent of my aré’s deep devotion : 
You will hear from me shortly, in fact, very soon ; 
I will call at the palace to-morrow—at noon.” 


Il. 


In a snug little room, half boudoir and half study, 
The princess is sitting, her face rather muddy ; 

The beldame is busy some nostrum to stuff in, 

And patching her features as thick as a muffiin— 
Putting on, taking off, as occasion requiring, 

A cream, like some plaster of Paris perspiring ; 

Now rounding it off with a flourish quite handy, 

To cover a skin somewhat like sugar-candy, 

And coquetting deftly with lines broad and narrow, 
That age, the great ploughsharer, makes with his harrow. 
The hair that was greyish, and reddish, and rusty, 

No longer looks snaky, or flaky, or musty, 

But falls in rich clusters of auburn most showy 

On a neck, late so awkward, now graceful and snowy. 


Rejuvenation—although long enough, 
The word is, by no means, sufficiently strong enough, 

To give one a notion, 

How paste, cream, and lotion, 

Elixirs and essences, 

Foes to excresceners, 
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Powders and waters, 
All mix’d in huge mortars, 
Could work such a change 
In the princess, so strange, 
That all Colchester rung with her beauty ! 
The ladies of honour, who look’d down upon her, 
When ugly and snappy, declared themselves happy 
To mingle their praise with their duty. 
; Old maids who were jealous, tried hard to discover, 
: How ¢hey could, as well, all their lost charms recover ; 
The king, too, was puzzled, as well he might be, 
Such sudden aé¢raits in his daughter to see. 
* And,” quoth he, 
“ This has something to do with witchery— 
And now, I bethink me, my coffers are bare, 
While to levy more taxes is more than I dare— 
For the oysters last season were fearfully spare— 
The money goes somewhere, my daughter must steal it, 
Whatever the cause I will try to reveal it ; 
I will watch her, and if I find anything queer, 
Any ‘ hitch’ that she cannot make perfectly clear, 
; She shall pay”—here the monarch look’d grim—* very dear !” 


Il. 


The princess, meanwhile, was distrustful and weary, 
The prospect of marriage still seem’d very dreary, 
For nobody came to court her. 
| Money, galore, she had paid to the crone, 
And had borrow’d much more than she well lik’d to own, 
While half of her gems to her “uncle” were gone, 
Not paste, but the genuine water. 
At length said the beldame, “A prince I have found, 
; His equal to match you might search the world round : 
x Young, buxom, and witty ; 
Indeed, ’tis a pity, 
That for reasons of state, 
| Which I need not relate, 
‘ He travels incog.—’tis a fashion with princes. 
And to prove what attachment to you he evinces, 
He is ready, nay, eager to see you; indeed 
He can speak for himself, for he comes at our need, 
In his step bold and martial the hero you read, 
But the gallant draws nearer. I will not impede 
With my presence the interview, touching and tender ; 
Your heart will, no doubt, to his prowess surrender. 
If not, understand, other chances are slender. 
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Ss adieu.” This was said in a whisper apart, 

For the prince now approach’d with his hand near his heart, 
And making a bow, in the true royal style, 

The princess addressed with an amorous smile. 


But I need not relate what emotions, what rapture, 
Thrill’d the lady; in short, ’twas a most easy capture. 
He was not good-looking, but love dims the eyes ; 
His dress was becoming, his manners were pleasing, 
Though he had a rough way when her hand he was squeezing. 
But this I surmise, 
Perchance might arise 
From sudden surprise, 
From fervour, devotion, and all sorts of things 
That a téte-a-téte often in love affairs brings. 
So vows were exchang’d, 
And matters arrang’d 
That a wedding au sécrét (state reasons requiring it) 
Should take place at once, xem. con., both desiring it. 
As to telling “ papa,” it was out of the question, 
It might ruffle his temper, and spoil his digestion ; 
So the two were united, 
And, of course, much delighted, 
But a tempest now brewing their pleasure soon blighted. 


The king had a page, 
For his years very sage, 

A quality rare for a court situation ; 

Thought de ¢rop, at that epoch, to persons of “ station,” 
So sharp were his optics that nothing could blind them, 
No matter how deep things were hid, he would find them. 
Every thread in a knot he would quickly unravel, 

And over all obstacles jauntily travel ; 

Nor miss the least point that would offer a trace 
To bring to an issue each intricate case. 
This Argus-eyed youth 
Soon found out the truth, 
And the king was inform’d of his daughter’s disgrace. 


All Colchester was in a great rout, 

The guards were madly rushing about, 

The dame and her husband were soon found out, 
And the crone came hobbling after. 

The “ natives” were flocking to see the sight, 

And mark’d how their monarch look’d black as night, 

While the lovers trembled in sore affright : 
But the beldame shriek’d with laughter. 


“ Hang the witch!” roar’d the king, 
Quick a halter they bring, 
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She is duly prepar’d for suspension ; 
Without moving a muscle, 
She stood ’midst the bustle, 
And at length crav’d the monarch’s attention. 
“Tt serves me quite right 
To be here in such plight, 
But it gives me no small satisfaction 
To know you are ‘ done’— 
You, poor king—every one, 
Clean ‘done’ to the uttermost fraction ! 
You have lost all your money, your daughter her beauty, 
The prince is no prince, but a cobbler on duty ; 
But he serv’d me, so shabby3I tickled his pride, - 
The boots that he made me were ugly and wide, 
And he wanted, besides, half the booty.” 


“ Away with the hag!” cried the king, in a fury, 

“This case needs no judge but myself, and no jury ; 

Hence, princess, no longer my daughter, quick! vanish! 
From these realms both yourself and your cobbler I banish !” 


Exorvdium. 


Fair ladies, or those who still wish to be fair, 

When beauty is fading of “ washes” beware ; 

For art is transparent, and time will soon prove it. 

Tf blemish there he, let sweet Nature remove it ; 
Content and good-temper will grace all your features, 
And make you in age most delightful old creatures ! 


5 


ALEXANDER GORDON: 
HIS TRIAL AND EXECUTION. 


M. de Clugny then sent Lemonnier with orders to the town- 
major to summon from the barracks fifteen grenadiers, directing 
Lemonnier to drop his disguise, and, having resumed his uniform, 
to join this detachment at the head of his men. All then proceeded 
together to Gordon’s apartments, it being then two o’clock in the 
morning. He was not undressed, but was sleeping soundly on 
his bed. Gordon was at once deprived of the papers secreted 
about his person, which were pointed out by Lemonnier. It was 
three o’clock when M. de Clugny commenced taking an inven- 
tory of the papers, and he remained at that task till ten the next 
morning. 

The most important documents were the tables sold by Danvais, 
the instructions sent by a naval officer, notes written by Gordon 
relative to the port of Brest, drafts of letters in his own hand- 
writing, the most interesting of which was one giving to the 
secretary of the British embassy a detailed account of the dock- 
yard, and stating the promises he had made to Lemonnier, 
Omnés, and Danvais, transmitting also the engagements signed by 
them, and their receipts for money paid to them. The other 
papers consisted of a letter of credit, a passport, a letter of no 
importance from Durand, and finally a letter to Gordon from a 
girl named Main d’Orge, making an appointment, and promising, 
in equivocal terms, some explanations, also proposing to place him 
in communication with the secretary to a minister. 

This girl was on familiar terms with Gordon, who had first met 
her at the house of Omnés, and afterwards received her in his own 
rooms, from which he invariably dismissed his servant when she 
came. What took place at those interviews—whether she was 
implicated in the plot, or whether her visits to Gordon were for 
another purpose—could never be clearly proved; but as her letter 
was of a somewhat suspicious nature, she was arrested and kept in 
confinement. 

Danvais was immediately ordered to prison, but having got 
information in the morning of the events which had taken place 
on the preceding night, he escaped from the barracks before the 
party sent to arrest him had arrived. 

On the discovery of his flight, the town gates were closed, the 
drums beat to arms, and the sentinels on the ramparts were 
doubled, and, after a long search, he was discovered hidden 
among some bushes in an old quarry situated in the garden of 
the convent of the Capuchins. He was then marched off to the 
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naval prison, where Gordon’s servant was confined since the 
morning. 

As to Gordon, he was not sent to the naval prison, but to the 
castle, where he was confined in one of the upper rooms by order 
of M. de Roquefeuil. Two sentries were placed at his door, and 
he was not allowed to proceed beyond the precincts of the castle, 
two soldiers being ordered to accompany Sin in his walks and 
never lose sight of him. His meals were supplied from a re- 
staurant, and one or two servants attached to his service. In short, 
it was M. de Roquefeuil’s wish to treat him with every possible 
indulgence till orders were received from the minister; this was 
his reason for sending him to the castle, instead of to the naval 
prison, as had been done a short time before in the case of three 
spies, who were subsequently hanged, after a trial presided over by 
M. de Roquefeuil. 

The governor of the province, dissatisfied at the steps taken by 
M. de Roquefeuil without informing him, lodged a complaint 
against that general officer, and shortly after, on the 12th of June, 
the management of the case was taken from M. de Roquefeuil and 
placed in the hands of M. de Clugny, assisted by the usual number 
of judges, who were appointed to prosecute and pass sentence on 
Gordon and his accomplices. Thus, by a monstrous violation of 
the most elementary principles of justice, which was unfortunately 
but too frequent at that period, the man who had laid the snare 
became the judge of the victims he had entrapped ! 

But let us return to Gordon. No sooner had he been impri- 
soned, than he thought of the danger to which his former travel- 
ling companion would be exposed. Taking advantage of the 
— liberty allowed him through the indulgence of M. de 

oquefeuil, he persuaded a soldier named Bruno, who kept watch 
over him, to post a parcel addressed to Mr. Pach, containing an 
order for the sum of five hundred livres, which he alleged he was 
owing to Durand, and also a letter to the latter, informing his 
friend of his arrest and the seizure of his papers. 

M. de Roquefeuil had left the prisoner in ignorance of the 
cause of his detention; he had even told him that he was not 
aware of its nature, and had only acted in obedience to an order 
from court, to which he (Gordon) had perhaps rendered himself 
un object of suspicion by his proceedings previous to his arrival at 
Brest. He sullen still felt a warm interest in the young man 
who had been his guest, and wished to adopt a lenient course 
towards the unfortunate emissary of Lord Harcourt. 

The following extracts from his letters to the Duke of Praslin 
will show his feelings in the matter. On the 2nd of June, 1769, 
he wrote as follows: 

“The contents of Mr. Gordon’s papers appear to be the only 


documents in support of the charge against him, and he fully 
admits the justice of his detention. . . . . 


; 
: 
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“This young man is certainly not gifted with a stock of 
prudence commensurate with the boldness of his spirit, for he 

laced himself completely in the power of Lemonnier, who acted 
his part with great judgment. 

“He said to the latter: ‘Our main object is to destroy the 
dockyard, and burn the ships; you may therefore fix your own 
price, with the certainty of its being granted, if you will serve us 
well towards this end.’ ” 

M. de Roquefeuil then proceeds to point out the defenceless 
state of the port of Brest, and recommends steps being taken to 
place it on a better footing. 

Three days later, after having an interview with the prisoner, 
we find him writing in the following terms: 

‘‘ My first impression of Gordon was in his favour, as he did not 
appear to me a likely subject, or possessed of the necessary 
prudence, for carrying out such plans. When, however, I decided 
upon having him arrested, I had taken quite a different view of 
the matter, and believed from his conduct that the English, medi- 
tating a war against this country, had charged him, under the pre- 
text of travelling for pleasure, to establish a system of espionage on 
our coasts and in our dockyards. It was under this impression 
that I wrote my last letter, but I am now convinced that my first 
judgment was correct. 

“ Mr. Gordon asked, as a great favour, to be allowed to speak to 
me. Thinking he might have something to communicate, I went 
to him yesterday, but all he wanted of me was to request I would 
forward a letter to his ambassador and intercede with you in his 
favour, assuring me that in coming to France (where he was re- 
siding in consequence of an affair which obliged him to absent him- 
self from England) he had not the slightest intention of obtaining 
any information; that he had no instructions or mission from his 
court, and did not intend to interfere in any business; but that on 
his arrival here, a soldier (who sold indifferent plans of Brest, and 
is now in prison) had offered him some plans and statistics, which 
he had accepted, thinking it might be the means of procuring his 
advancement, being aware that Brest was an object of attention 
with all his nation. He had then written to his ambassador, 
stating that he was collecting much valuable information at this 
dockyard, and would be able to give interesting details, asking at 
the same time for a letter of recommendation. 

“He further stated that the soldier had introduced him to a 
schoolmaster of the name of Omnés, and the latter to a clerk, both 
of whom, he had since discovered, were only endeavouring to lure 
him on to his ruin, and finally that he had lost his judgment in the 
prospect of distinguishing himself. This, monseigneur, is a résumé 
of what he told me, and I am inclined to place reliance in his 
statement for the following reasons: 


* 
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“1st. The little importance of the few papers found on him, 
none of which could have been removed. 

“ 2nd. The small amount he carried about him either in cash or 
letters of credit. 

“3rd. His age, which he told me was under twenty-one, as 
might be judged from his appearance, and finally his disposition, 
which appears open and rash. 

“ Although he did not appear to me to be uneasy about his fate, 
yet he broke out into tears, and seemed overwhelmed with grief 
and confusion when I reproached him for the base ingratitude 
with which he had repaid all the attentions that had been shown 
to him here. 

“T added that if an officer of the king’s navy had received 
civilities at an English port, and had attempted mischief and seduc- 
tion when the two countries were at peace, so far from rewarding 
him for his conduct, we should not allow him to remain in our 
corps. 

© He seemed so overwhelmed by what I had said to him, parti- 
cularly on the latter point, that I feel certain, monseigneur, that he 
is only a giddy young man, who has allowed himself to be seduced 
by the hope of advancement, when circumstances appeared to pre- 
sent so favourable an opportunity. 

“In my preceding letter you will find sufficient grounds to 
make the liberation of Gordon a matter of favour to the British 
ambassador, for, with the proofs we have against him, there is suf- 
ficient foundation for a serious criminal prosecution.” 

Gordon, who had been transferred to the naval prison on the 
reception of the decision of the council, dated June 12th, did not, 
as we have seen, consider his life in danger, expecting, no doubt, 
that through the mediation of Lord Harcourt the matter would be 
passed over. In his conversation with M. de Roquefeuil he had, 
therefore, avoided all allusion to his being an agent of the ambas- 
sador’s. He was, however, soon disabused, for Lord Harcourt, in 
order to remove all suspicion of his participation in the plot, not 
only disavowed Gordon, but requested that he should be handed 
over to justice and punished with all the rigour of the law. 

The prisoner then began to lose all hope, and the news of 
Durand’s arrest at Nantes increased his anxiety. The latter, on 
hearing of the events which had taken place on the Ist of June, 
had left the hotel at Nantes, where for the three last days he had 
been awaiting the arrival of Gordon. 

After having deposited at Mr. Pach’s the trunk, as previously 

treed, he tone wim the other two trunks all papers of an im- 
plicating nature, and concealed himself, until, believing all search 
at an end, he deposited the trunks at the diligence office. 

Shortly after he was obliged to take to flight, for on the 24th of 
June a rigid search for him was commenced at Nantes and in its 
suburbs, as well as in all the religious establishments of the town. 


‘ 
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After a long and ineffectual search, which extended to Paim- 
boeuf, Guérande, Clisson, Bordeaux, and Saint Malo, it was ascer- 
tained that Durand had agreed to leave one of Gordon’s trunks at 
Mr. Pach’s, at Nantes. This led to a demand being made for the 
trunk, and in the absence of Mr. Pach, who was then in England, 
an evasive answer having been returned by his clerk, the latter, 
together with an Irishman named White, were arrested on the 
6th of July and sent to the convict prison at Brest, but subse- 
quently let out on bail. 

Lessens, having handed over to the authorities the letter which 
Gordon had addressed to Mr. Pach, enclosing one for Durand, 
and the bill of exchange for five hundred livres, was allowed to re- 
main at large, giving security for his appearance; but a warrant 
was issued against Bruno, the soldier bs had posted the letter, 
and he was thrown into prison. As to White, he was released a 
few days after. On the 10th of September the interpreter, 
Carmichael, who had been confined for a month in the naval 
prison, was also admitted to bail. 

In the mean time the search for Durand, which had been carried 
on with activity, led to his capture at Royan, where he was dis- 
covered at his uncle’s house, having in his possession two trunks, 
containing geographical maps and other unimportant articles. He 
was taken the next day to prison, and thence sent on to Brest 
escorted by two brigadiers of the Maréchaussée. He commenced 
the journey on horseback, but became so fatigued that he was 
obliged, after a few days, to hire a carriage, and, getting worse, 
was obliged to remain at Montauban from the 25th to the 28th of 
August. Fatigue was not, however, the sole cause of his ill health. 
During the first days he had been tolerably composed, but his 
agitation increased as the end of his journey drew near, and the 
imprudent questions he addressed to the soldiers in charge of him 
would have been suflicient of themselves to prove his complicity 
with Gordon. 

On his arrival at Brest on the 1st of September, 1769, he was 
confined in the convict prison. So soon as Gordon heard of 
Durand’s captivity, he began to have a suspicion of his own fate. 

In the mean time a mysterious person, who pretended to be con- 
nected with Gordon, had arrived at Brest. This person, an 
intriguer of the lowest cast, had, with some amount of cleverness 
and much effrontery, fabricated a story by which he hoped to 
bring himself into notoriety, at the expense of Gordon’s life, 
although they were complete strangers to one another. 

Having heard of the inquiries which were being made at Roche- 
fort and La Rochelle, he gave out that he was ne of the 
steps taken by Gordon and two English engineer officers in those 
towns and on the neighbouring coasts. These statements induced 
the Duke of Choiseul to cause him to be arrested on the 3rd of 
July, and transferred to Brest to be confronted with Gordon. 
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The following is a summary of the account given of himself b 
this adventurer, to which have been added some particulars whic 
transpired during the inquiry: 

He stated that his name was Charles Stuart; that he was son or 
Prince Charles Edward, being the fruit of a secret marriage con- 
tracted by that prince with a Tady whose name he was ignorant of, 
but who belonged to a family in Athol. On the death of his 
mother, being still an infant, he was sent to Ireland, and brought 
up by Sir Richard Collins, a gentleman of Tralee, as his own son. 
He began his studies at the college of Dublin, and completed them 
at Oxford. At the age of fourteen, Sir Richard told him that he 
was not his father, and showed him a silver casket engraved with 
the arms of the Stuarts, which was said to contain the secret of his 
birth, impressing on him the necessity of turning his attention to 
the study of the art of governing, and of the constitution of the 
country. 

The pretended Stuart further stated that, prompted by curiosity, 
he broke open the casket and discovered the secret of his birth. He 
then proceeded to London, where he studied legislation; but con- 
sidering the profession of arms the only one suited to his birth, he 
obtained an appointment as midshipman in the navy. After 
serving for some time in that capacity, he joined the army as a 
volunteer, and was present at the capture of Louisbourg. In 1759 
he assisted at the capture of Quebec by General Wolfe, and, after 
taking command of a company of light infantry, was present at the 
capture of Montreal. After serving in many other actions, he 


stated that, having been sent by General — to gain informa- 


tion with regard to the garrisons on the island of San Jago de 
Cuba, he was taken prisoner and detained nearly two months, 
when he was sent to Cadiz, and finally set at liberty three months 
after his arrival. 

From that time till 1767 he had been travelling in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, to gain adherents to his cause, and had been 
so successful, that in the month of July, 1769, when he had been 
transferred to Brest, cighty thousand men were ready to rise if he 
could only manage to supply them with arms and ammunition. 

In 1767 he stated that he received a mission from Lord Shel- 
burne. to proceed and take plans of the dockyards, coasts, and forti- 
fications of France, and, among other persons, was placed in com- 
munication with Gordon, on whom he called at his lodgings in the 
town of La Rochelle. After numerous adventures, he found him- 
self in such straights that he accepted the offer of a recruiting 
sergeant, and enlisted in the Legion of Saint Domingo under the 
name of Collins. 

He continued his low debauched mode of life, and his conduct 
was so bad that, regardless of the feelings of the descendant of the 
Stuarts, he received almost every day a castigation with an ox-hide, 
in accordance with the rules of the regiment. This treatment 
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aggravated his symptoms, which became so serious that he was sent 
to the hospital of St. Martin, in the Isle de Ré, where he remained 
six months, and during that time, according to his account, had 
been in frequent communication with Gordon, of which he gave 
many particulars. He further stated that Gordon and an accomplice 
of the name of Weig had informed him that they had gained over 
several persons in the different French ports, and that shortly they 
would set fire to the magazines and ships at Brest, Toulon, Roche- 
fort, Port Louis, and Saint Malo; Gordon himself undertaking to 
burn the dockyard of Rochefort. 

On several occasions, according to his account, Collins had been 
anxious to give information respecting the plot whilst he was in 
the hospital, but his revelations had been attributed to the ravings 
of delirium. 

Collins at length left the hospital, but in such a debilitated state 
as to render him unfit for any further service, and he was finally 
discharged. He then went to La Rochelle, and on his arrival 
wrote to the town major that he had important news to commu- 
nicate, and offered his person as a guarantee for his veracity. He 
was taken at his word and cast into prison, whereat he stated that 
he was so highly incensed, that he tore up, in a fit of indignation, 
0 — he had received from the several persons engaged in 

plot. 

Collins added, that the Gordons of Scotland were indeed allied 
to the royal family of Scotland, but that he was not aware whether 
the ee detained at Brest was one of its members; but even 
if it were the case he (Collins) felt himself bound by his oath to 
speak the truth. He added that his motive for coming forward 
and bringing to light the conspiracy was the gratitude he felt 
towards France, whose people had always shown such devotion to 
his family. 

Although no credence was attached to the foregoing narrative, 
M. de Choiseul thought it incumbent on him to send Collins to 
Brest to be confronted with Gordon. When brought face to face 
with the latter, Collins had the audacity to repeat in his presence 
the whole of his story, which was met with a most emphatic 
denial; Gordon declaring that not only he had never seen his 
accuser but that he had never had any communication, direct or 
indirect, with him. 

The wretch Collins was not a man to be disconcerted by this 
clear and formal denial, but still asserted the truth of his sto 
and what would appear incredible, if not attested by authentic 
documents, was that the interview took place whilst he was lying 
in an almost dying state at the hospital, from the effect of his 
debaucheries, and just after he had confessed to a priest. 

Although Gordon was well aware that he had nothing to fear 
from Collins’s revelations, he was fully alive to the danger of his 


position. Since the arrival of Durand he had fallen into a state 
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of discouragement, which he attributed to his long confinement, 
but which might not improbably have beem caused: by the prospect 
of his condemnation; nevertheless, as it was evidently his interest 
not to appear to believe im the possibility of such an issue, he 
affected perhaps a greater een of tranquillity than he really 
felt, when. writing the following letters, the first of which he 
addressed on the 22nd October, 1769, to his uncle, Sir Charles 

Gordon, the second on the: 30th of the same month to Sir Peter 
Gordon, barrister, at Aberdeen. 


LETTER TO SIR CHARLES GORDON, 


“ My pear Unctz,—I cannot help feeling overwhelmed with 
grief, when I consider the great distress my present situation has 
caused to all my friends, and which might in some measure have 
been avoided if I had communicated the circumstances to them at 
an earlier period. I delayed doing so under the impression that I 
should have been. set at liberty before the news of my detention 
could have reached them, not being then aware how soon my 
safety would be endangered by the heinous accusations that have 
been brought against me, charging me with a erime of which 
only the most desperate villain could have been guilty. My stay 
in some of the principal seaports of this kingdom rendered me an 
object of suspicion, and the imprudent steps whielr I took with a 
view to obtain a complete knowledge of the maritime resources 
of the country were considered a sufficient cause for my im- 
prisonment. 

“The trial has now at length come to an end, and the case is 
now before the court for the minister’s examination. 

“T have learned with great pleasure that the Duke of Gordon 
has kindly interested himself on my behalf. Nothing could have 
increased my attachment to his grace and his family, but his kind- 
ness on this occasion places me under personal obligations, and 
justifies the high opinion every one has of his virtues. Lord 
Harcourt, to complete his kindness, has written me a very satis- 
factory letter. Alas! there are few such. gentlemen in the world. 
Such extreme generosity deserves my warmest gratitude. 

“You do not make any mention of my mother, and I have not 
heard how she has borne the news of my misfortune. 

“T trust that my brother’s illness will have diverted her mind 
from. the subject of my long captivity, which will I hope soon 
come toanend. The ministers will surely acquiesce in the soli- 
citations of my protectors, and consider that I have been sufficiently 

unished. for my indiscretion by six months’ imprisonment. 

“Only the strongest constitution could be proof against the 
troubles and vexations I have undergone during the last six 
months. It is owing to the kind attentions shown to me by M. 
de Clugny, the intendant at this place, that my health and courage 
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have not entirely deserted: me. Any news from home would be 
very acceptable. 

“Pray stir up my friends to continue their efforts for my 
release, and tell them they may reckon on my gratitude. Write 
to me soon, and believe me to remain, &c. &c., 


(Signed) “ A, GORDON.” 


LETTER. TO SIR PETER GORDON. 


“ My pgar Six,—L[ have received the letter from Mr. Innes, with 
bill of exchange on Paris for two thousand one hundred: and 
eighty-one livres, and, as there does:not. appear the slightest, chance: 
of my remaining here long enough to receive another remittance, 
pray write to the banker to send me the. above. sum, 

“T have given you too much reason to complain. of my silence, 
My captivity had. thrown: me into. such a lethargic. state of mind,, 
that I had become quite insensible to the situation I was.placed in, 
and this had reached:such a point: that 1 frequently passed. whole: 
days without giving any more: signs of existence than a, new-born, 
babe. ‘This must. be the excuse for my silenee,.and: although L 
was roused from time to time by the necessity of producing. proofs 
of my innocence, the grief into which I was then plunged, pre-- 
vented my writing any. letters, even those. of the greatest ne- 
cessity. 

“Thus I seemed threatened by turns, with imbecility or frenzy, 
but thanks to a well-organised constitution, which enabled me suc-. 
cessfully to contend against. the violent excitement produced by 
the reaction from a state of extreme exhaustion, the balance of my 
mind, which had been overthrown, is beginning to recover itself 
asthe hourof my freedom approaches; but the cure is not yet 
quite complete, and objects pass before me in rapid succession, ape. 
pay so remote that my mind cannot grasp the details. My 
ate situation appears to me as the shadows of a camera obscura, 
sometimes frightful in their vividness, at others. indistinct and con- 
fused, according as they are brought nearer or kept at a distance 
fromthe proper focus; and as the latter point is not settled, things 
must remain as. they are so long as the equilibrium is not re-. 
established. In short I cannot: define: the sensations I have exe. 
perienced, 

“You will no doubt be: surprised to learn that the wretch who 
so falsely accused: me gives himself out as a son of Pringe Charles. 
Edward by a secret marriage. He had the impertinence to write 
to the Cardinal of York to claim his xecognition.. 

“T cannot help remarking that this is the second time.an impos- 
tor of that name has attempted my life, for you must remember the 
Stuart who was at. Edinburgh, two years:sinee, and who so nearly 


ran me through with his sword, when he attacked. Mx. Turner at 
Paton’s. 
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“T beg you will call on my mother, or write to her that I amin 

hourly expectation of being set at liberty, and 
Believe me, &c. &e., 

“ A. GorDON.” 


Gordon, who was not aware of his being deserted by Lord 
Harcourt, founded all his hopes on the intervention of that noble- 
man, in concert with his other protectors; but his illusion must 
have been dispelled when M. de Choiseul, to whom the matter 
had been referred, replied in the following terms: 

“His majesty has ordered me to give you notice that it is the 
intention to allow justice to take its course in this case, and that 
judgment is to be carried into effect with regard to all the accused 
persons that may be condemned, without delay and without any ex- 
ception. His majesty considers the case too serious, and the conse- 
quences fraught with too much danger, to grant free pardons, 
which might Tead to repetitions of similar plots. He considers it 
necessary that an example should be made, and notwithstanding 
his reluctance to inflict extreme punishment, he is of opinion that 
this is a case in which justice should be preferred to clemency. 
It remains therefore with you, as judge, to pass the final sen- 
tence.” 

The trial commenced at Brest, on the 23rd of November. That 
day and the following Gordon was brought up alone at the Audience 
wages before M. de Clugny, who was assisted by seven coun- 

ors. 

The charges brought ee the accused were of such an over- 
whelming nature, and, if there had been any doubt, could have 
been so completely corroborated by his own admissions, that the 
issue was not for a moment doubtful. M.de Clugny wrote on 
the morning of the next day to the minister, in the following 
terms: 


“‘ MONSEIGNEUR,— We have now been assembled since Saturday 
last to try Mr. Gordon. We have worked day and night in ex- 
amining the charges, and this morning the fate of this chief of the 
offenders will be decided. There is every reason to believe that he 
will be unanimously condemned to death. Should this be the 
case, the sentence will, in accordance with your orders, be carried 
into effect this evening. When this affair is concluded, I beg, 
monseigneur, that you will allow me to go and pay my court to 
you in Paris.” 

Two hours later M. de Clugny’s predictions were verified. After 
a final examination, Gordon, who does not appear to have had the 
assistance of counsel, retired, leaving as his only defence a suppli- 
cation, written entirely with his own hand, and which confirms his 
former admissions. 

The following is a literal transcript of the original: 
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“ Sir AND GENTLEMEN,— You are fathers—all of you are fathers 

—happy are your children ; they still possess you. My father, when 
— thirty-six years old, was taken from us, leaving thirteen 
children to deplore his loss. What a misfortune forme! TI was 
but twelve years of age. My mother still remains. Left a widow 
when thirty-two years old, she retired to the country to devote the 
remainder of her days to the education of her five daughters. Our 
nearest relations undertook the education of us boys. My fault, 
my crime, if you will so designate it, does not proceed from an 
evil nature, brought on by a neglected education, but from a mis- 
fortune which obliged me to come to France. 

“Lord Harcourt—who was acquainted with my family—under- 
took, at my request, to get me restored to my former position in 
the army, and, taking acvantage of this circumstance, proposed to 
me to undertake this fatal journey. 

“Want of experience led me to listen to these proposals, and 
gratitude made me accept the task. 

“Behold Lord Harcourt, a fine and venerable sexagenarian, 
surrounded by all the influence of rank and experience. In him 
-I beheld the man of high birth, the lieutenant-general of our 
armies, the ambassador to the court of France, and my protector. 

“ What judgment would it not have required to foresee the chain 
of evils that was to follow the acceptance of a proposal painted 
in such glowing colours? I was powerless to escape the snare! 

“T have, alas! but little to hope from the laws. They only take 
cognizance of facts; but I place my hope in you, who are aware 
that the interests of your country cannot suffer from anything I 
have done. I solemnly declare that I never had intended getting 
> Saf correspondence here. It is a cruel fate that threw the 

nce in my way. 

“ Mitigate then, if possible, in my case, the rigour of the law. 

“ Allow me to appeal to you on behalf of the honour of a 
numerous family. Tt is a noble one. But if my fate cannot be 
avoided, do not expose me to any open shame. Let me act in full 
liberty. I know how to avoid ridicule. 

* Finally, as a last favour, allow me to die with my military 
sash, and have it sent to my brother Charles.” 

Notwithstanding this touching appeal, the judges unanimously 
condemned him to death. The sentence, which was given in the 
name of M. de Clugny alone, was as follows: 

“We, Jean-Etienne, Bernard de Clugny, by sovereign judg- 
ment, have and do declare Alexander Gordon of Wardhouse, 
accused and duly convicted of having by illicit acts and designs, 
contrary to the welfare of the state, attempted to corrupt, and 
having in fact corrupted, the allegiance of the king’s subjects by 
inducing them in writing to supply him with information relative 
to the king’s ships and dockyards, and to the points on the coast 
where a landing might be safely effected. 
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expiation of which acts, and others brought’ to light:in the 
course of the ‘trial, we have and do condemn ‘the said'Gordon of 
‘Wardhouse 'to'have his head cut off by'the public executioner on 
‘a‘scaffold which will be erected in this town. 

“ We further pronounee all his goods inthis country confiscated 
for the benefit of the ‘king, and condemn ‘him ‘to a fine of one 
hundred livres in case the confiscation ‘should not'be carried out. 

“The judgment is ‘to’ be printed posted, and'the trial of the 
other accused persons postponed till after the execution of the pre- 
‘sent sentence.” 

The sentence was not, however, made public; M. de Clugny 
‘being apprehensive that its promulgation would serve to prolong 
‘the excitement caused in the town by Gordon’s untimely fate. 

On his return ‘to prison, Gordon’s:sentence was read to him. All 
hope being then at an end, he prepared for death. At his request 
M. de Clugny came to him towards three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and in the presence of witnesses wrote out, with his own pen, 
‘Gordon’s will, the provisions of which, notwithstanding ‘the decree 
of confiscation, were carried out some time after, with the excep- 
‘tion of ‘the part relating to the soldier Bruno, and that in which 
he directed his clothes and linen to be sent to Mr. Peter Gordon. 
These articles, in M. de Clugny’s opinion, not being worth ‘the 
expense of carriage. 

By this deed he requested that his gold watch, a pair of pistols, 
a hunting-knife, his-sword and spurs, should be:sent to his brother 
‘Charles; that his clothes and linen should be sent to M. ‘Guille- 
mard, together with a miniature likeness, which he was to keep on 
condition of his sending a copy to Gordon’s mother. 

That the bill of exchange for two thousand four hundred and 
twenty-one livres (then in the hands of his bankers) should be dis- 
posed of as follows: 

Twelve hundred livres (about forty-eight pounds) to M. Kell, 
his tailor in Paris; a gratuity of three hundred livres (about twelve 
pounds) to his former:servant, Vincent ; a hundred and forty-four 
livres (about five pounds ten shillings) for wages, and three hundred 
livres gratuity, to the man who had waited on him during his cap- 
tivity; a hundred and ‘twenty livres (about five pounds) for wages 
and gratuity to the hairdresser who had attended him during the 
same period; a hundred and fifty livres (about'six pounds), to the 
gaoler and nis wife; thirty-six livres (about one pound ten shillings) 
for the purchase of a gold cross, to be given to an old woman 
seventy-six years of age, who, having seen him a few days before 
his.arrest, had exclaimed, “ What a fine man! If I were young, 
he is the man I would choose for my husband;” fifty-four livres 
(about two pounds three shillings) and ten volumes of pamphlets, 
which he ‘had with him in prison, to the “pére gardien” of the 
Capuchins, who was to attend him to the scaffold, and the re- 
mainder to the soldier Bruno. 
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‘Gordon’s wardrobe, which was that of a gentleman, was sold by 
public auction after his death. His lilac-coloured gold-laced cloth 
coat, lined with crimson satin, together with his satin small-clothes 
and waistcoat, sold for four pounds; his holster pistols sold for two 
guineas, and his sword, with silver hilt and belt, fetched two 
pounds eighteen shillings. 

Having -dictated his last wishes, Gordon cut off a lock of his 
hair and sealed it up, begging M. de Clugny to send it to his 
ee at ‘the same time that he forwarded his sash to his brother 

harles. 

During the time that had elapsed between the communication of 
his sentence and the arrival of M. de Clugny, Gordon had written 
four letters to his relatives, and after the intendant’s departure he 
wrote the following letter to his brother Charles: 

“Tt is just before my last moments, my dear Charles, that I 
take up my pen to let you know my fate. I am condemned to 
lose my head on the scaffold between four and five o’clock this 
afternoon, 24th of November. 

“‘ My only consolation in this dreadful moment is the conscious- 
ness that I am guiltless of the crimes imputed to me, and that 
even my judges were moved to tears on my behalf. Since laws 
were enacted, never was there such a cruel sentence passed. To 
what more dreadful punishment, indeed, could I have been con- 
demned had I been guilty of the crimes charged against me by an 
Englishman of the name of Stuart! Iam the most unfortunate of 
men. 

“The two persons whom I believed to be my friends deceived 
me; they flattered me with the delusion that they would obtain 
my pardon, and thus prevented my getting the nobility of Eng- 
land, Scotland,.and Ireland to interest themselves in my behalf. I 
have been condemned, not for having entertained the design of 
burning the French dockyards, for my judges were unable to con- 
vict me of such a horrible design, but for having taken steps, in 
conjunction with two men employed to lure me to my ruin, to 
obtain some particulars respecting this dockyard. 

“ The fatal moment draws nigh. The footsteps of the soldiers 
about to lead me to the scaffold are resounding on the staircase. 

“T earnestly entreat you, my dear Charles, to console my fond 
mother. I cannot finish my letter to her—my tears efface ever 
word I write. Embrace all my relations for me, and tell them 
die innocent. 

“Thank my uncle, Peter Gordon, for all the trouble he has 
taken about me. I have fortunately obtained permission to die as 
a soldier. M. de Clugny, my judge, has promised to send you my 
sash; you will receive it stained with my innocent blood. What 
an incentive, dear brother, to inspire you with a just feeling of 
revenge. I drop my pen to march to the scaffold. Oh, my fond 
and well re nae sisters! I shall never see you again—never .. . 


t 
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This thought is a thousand time harder to bear than death itself. 
Adieu, my brother, my friend, in half an hour I shall have ceased 
to exist.” 

It was four o’clock. The time of execution had arrived. The 
unfortunate victim of Lord Harcourt marched to the scaffold 
dressed in black, and wearing on his head a brown cap. On 
leaving the dockyard, he was handed over to a detachment o1 the 

rrison, and walked through the streets erect, with a firm step, 
but without affectation, saluting every one as he passed, particu- 
larly the ladies, who had mustered in great numbers at the 
windows, and conversing with the “ pére gardien” of the Capu- 
chins, who had anneal, but in vain, to induce him to abjure 
the Protestant religion. 

Having reached the old Market-square, where a considerable 
body of troops were under arms, he contemplated the scaffold 
without any perceptible signs of emotion. He conversed with the 
greatest calmness br about a quarter of an hour with M. Siviniaut, 
clerk of the Prévoté. Whilst his sentence was being read he 
listened, leaning against a stone, and never for a moment lost his 
calmness, but paid marked attention to the enumeration of the 
charges brought against him. When the reading was over he drew 
himself up, and said: “ There is, then, no hope of mercy, and I 
must resign myself to my fate. My God grant me strength to 
keep up my courage to the last.” He then marched rapidly towards 
the scaffold, and ascended the steps with the greatest agility. 
Having reached the platform, he saluted the spectators three times 
in a dignified manner, entirely free from any affectation, and only 
said these words: . 

“Gentlemen, behold the death of a man only twenty-one years 
old.” He then removed his sash, took off his coat, which he folded 
up, bound up his hair in a pocket-handkerchief, replaced his sash 
as if he were on duty, mess down the collar of his shirt, inquired 
whether it was properly done, dropped on one knee, and, casting 
his eye on the Knife, said to the executioner, who was about to 
strike the fatal blow, “ Don’t miss me.” A moment after he had 
ceased to exist. 

The instrument with which Gordon was beheaded is still pre- 
served in the artillery depét at Brest. It is a large steel knife, in 
a leather sheath, and was made expressly for the occasion. ‘The 
blade.is two feet six inches long and three inches wide. The handle, 
made of horn, is but seven inches long, so that the instrument can 
only be used with one hand. The total weight is barely over three 

unds. From its shape and weight it is difficult to understand 
ier a man’s head could be severed from his body at one blow. 

In a letter addressed to the Minister of Marine on the 27th of 
November, Monsieur de Roquefeuil gives the following particulars 
of Gordon’s last moments: “ All who witnessed the execution agree 
that he died with the most noble and heroic firmness. His gentle 
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and affable manner during the time he was in prison contributed 
to the interest taken by the public here in his unfortunate end. 
M. de Clugny will no doubt have communicated to you the state- 
ment made by Gordon before his death, by which it appears that 
the British ambassador led him on to his ruin. 

“Tt is considered here that there was more against him in ap- 
pearance than in facts, his youth and inexperience having led him 
to commit himself; but perhaps it may have been time to make an 
example for the intimidation of any strangers who might wish to 
inquire too closely into matters here.” 

On the same day M. de Clugny transmitted his account of the 
events that had vn place, in the following terms: 

“T have the honour to transmit the documents relative to the 
execution of Gordon, which took place on the 24th of this month, 
the same day as the sentence was passed. He died with a firmness 
worthy of a better cause... . 

“Every one was moved by his sad fate. The judges who con- 
demned him could not restrain their tears, although fully convinced 
that he deserved the punishment inflicted on him.” 

The feeling of compassion for Gordon was universal, and 
several pieces of verses appeared recording his sad fate. 

The trials of Danvais and Durand commenced on the 25th of 
November. The sentence against the former was executed the 
same day. He was thereby condemned to do penance in front of 
the principal entrance to the church, where he was to be led by a 
rope round his neck, with his head bare, holding in his hand a 
torch weighing two pounds, with placards on his breast and on his 
back, bearing the inscription, “ T’raitor to his king and his coun- 
try.” He was then to kneel and declare his repentance, invoking 

rdon from God, the king, and justice; after this he was to be 

ed by the executioner to the old Market-square, there to be hanged 
on a gibbet erected for that purpose, and two hours after, his body 
was to be removed to the high-road outside of the precincts of the 
town, and there exposed on a gibbet. 

With regard to Durand, we gather from M. de Clugny’s letter 
to the minister, dated the 27th of November, 1769, that the six 
judges who pronounced their opinion before he gave his, had also 
voted for the execution of that young man; but M. de Clugny 
did not consider the evidence sufficient to take away his life. The 
other judges came round to his views, and Durand was remanded, 
but in the mean time ordered to be kept in prison for a year. At 
the end of that time, however, he was not set at liberty, and it was 
only after the lapse of five years, during which he was kept a 
prisoner at several houses of detention in different parts of the 
country, where his conduct appears to have been of a most exem- 
plary character, that, at the intercession of many persons of rank, 
whose 5 Oy ate had been enlisted by his uncle, the Prior of 
Royan, he was finally set at liberty. 
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‘On the 28th of November, 1769, the ‘trial of the six other 
prisoners was proceeded with. ‘These were Pierre Bruno, private 
in the regiment of Béarn; Gabrielle Jeaune Louise Marie d’Orge 
de Levi; Jacques Carmichael, interpreter of English at Havre ; 
Adrien Vincent, formerly Gordon’s servant; Jean Lessens, M. 
Pach’s clerk; and Frangois Boniface, shoemaker, whose wife had 

laced ‘Gordon in communication with Omnés. 

Of these, Pierre Bruno only was sentenced to pay a fine of five 
livres (about four shillings) to the king, and enjomed to be more 
circumspect in future, under threat of corporal punishment. The 
five others were acquitted and set at liberty. 

The only case remaining to be dealt with was that of the man 
calling himself Stuart. As he had appeared as a witness and not 
as a culprit, there was nothing to try him for, unless he should be 
arraigned for perjury. He was not, however, considered worth 
the trouble and expense; his evidence, which had been entirely 
set aside, having only added to the contempt and disgust which 
he had previously inspired. He was kept a prisoner at the naval 

rison. 
: In the month of January, 1770, he was ordered to be transferred 
to Bicétre, whither, on account of the state of his health, he was 
conveyed in the basket attached to the mail-coach. 

When he arrived at Bicétre, he was identified as the same indi- 
vidual who had been arrested two years previously at a ball at 
Saint-Cloud, where a quarrel had arisen between some English- 
men and some musketeers. He had on that occasion complained 
of having been grossly insulted, considering his relationship to the 
Pretender. 

Finally, he turned out to be the son of an inferior officer :at 
Meudon, and it was discovered that this pretended heir of the 
Stuarts had been all over Europe assuming divers characters, but 
never omitting that of a rogue. 

After the punishment of the culprits came, in accordance with 
the customs of those days, the reward of those who had brought 
about the conviction. 

Lemomnier, who had refused all pecuniary rewards in the hopes 
of obtaining some mark of distinction from the king, received 
nevertheless a gratuity of a thousand livres (about forty pounds). 
This did not satisfy him, as he-aspired ‘to nothing less than be- 
coming an officer. “He was born,” he said, “with the desire of 
serving his king and his country, and he trusted that the best of 
kings would recognise him as-one of ‘the best of his subjects, by 
giving him the reversion of the appointment of provost-marshal of 
the marine at Brest, thus bestowing on him acts of kindnes: that 
would engrave on his heart the name and benevolence of the king.” 

Notwithstanding these noble sentiments, Lemonnier remained 
simple private for the time being. 
ourteen years after, however, fortune made him some amends. 
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Being selected as the representative of the provost-marshalsea, to 
take part among the hundred members who constituted themselves 
as the “ Conseil-Géneral de la Marine,” on the 21st of July, 1789, 
he exercised his share of the sovereign authority which that assembl 
arrogated to itself, though it does not appear what military mas 
he held at that period. 

Omnés received eight hundred livres (about thirty-two pounds), 
and would have been appointed a writer in the dockyard, had he 
not been addicted to fetes. 

When individuals in such humble positions received:such hand- 
some rewards, M.de Clugny:and his auxiliaries, who stood so high 
mbove them, must of course have expected ‘proportionate gratuities ; 
and they were not disappointed. 

The letter which M. de Clugny addressed to the Minister of 
Marine, on the 1st of December, 1769, shows ‘that, with his zeal ‘for 
‘his public duties, he combined a spirit of cupidity, which, in the 
‘present day, would be ert a as sordid and mercenary. 

After strongly setting forth the claims of his colleagues to a 
handsome remuneration for all the trouble they had been put to 
during the course of the trial, he thus advocates his own: 

“Tt now remains for me, monseigneur, to speak for myself. 
Had it not been for my vigilance, Mr..Gordon would have escaped 
from Brest, and might, :perhaps.have made a dangerous use of ithe 
‘information which he had made arrangements to obtain from the 
‘soldier of Béarn. This plot was only discovered through the 
‘papers ‘seized at Gordon’s house. 

“Tt:seems tome, therefore, without presuming to praise myself, 
‘that I have rendered a valuable service to my king and my 
country. 

“Tt will remain with you, monseigneur, to appreciate the value 
‘of my services, and [rely fully upon your sense of justice. 

“T had also an extraordinary amount of work thrown upon me 
by the preliminary inquiry, which I conducted myself until the end 
of June. 

“T shall, under any circumstances, remain satisfied with whatever 
decision you may be pleased to come to, on my account; but I 
entreat you not to keep in suspense those to whom.I have held out 
the prospect.of obtaining your favour. I:am, with —. 

” 


The minister postponed his decision on these applications until 
the arrival at Versailles of M. de Clugny, who Jeft Brest on the 
22nd of December, 1769. 

‘Once on the'spot, the intendant advocated so warmly the cause 
of his coadjutors, and his own, that he not only obtained handsome 
‘pecuniary rewards ‘for himself and his satellite, M. Bergevin, but 
also gratuities for the subordinate officers who had been employed 
in connexion with the trial. 
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THE TWO GRACES. 
BY FERNAN CABALLERO. 


IX. 


Five years after this event, Ramon was one day in his study, 
when the door opened to admit a person, who advanced leisurely, 
though cordially, to meet him. To the handsome person of the 
visitor was added an elegant bearing and gentlemanly manners, 
united to a simple dignity and natural affability, though mixed 
with a little coldness, which inspired as much liking as respect. 
Perhaps occasionally a certain reserve might be noticed in him, 
which arose more from diffidence than from pride; but at this 
moment he was all joy, and when Ramon rose to meet him, ex- 
claiming: ‘ Alfonso! you here!” he answered, cordially pressing 
his hand, 

‘‘T have been more fortunate in your house than in my own, for 
I find you at home, and you have not found me when you have 
visited me.” 

“T have been three times to see you since I heard you had re- 
turned from the embassy in Paris, of which you were a member.” 

“T too, have counted your visits, so as to thank you for them; 
bnt since my return, which was occasioned by my mother’s ill 
health, I have given up my place in the embassy, as I do not wish 
to leave her again. The greatest part of the day is employed in 
the care of my invalid, and this is the reason why you did not find 
me at home. Thank Heaven! she is better now ; but let us speak 
of yourself. I cannot see you so often as I do other friends, and I 
wish to improve this leisure moment in hearing all about you. I 
know that you have lost your good mother, that you have been 
elected member, that you are a barrister, that you have held 
situations under government, that you have transacted excellent 
negotiations, that you are now considered a capitalist. I congra- 
tulate, but I do not envy you.” 

And an imperceptible smile accompanied these last words—a 
smile like those winds from the Guadarrama, which, though un- 
noticed by the weather-cock, yet penetrate the thickest doting. 

“Tn short, you have proved the truth of your father’s words, 
when he called you sharp and clever. You are clever—you have 
proved yourself so.” 

“T do not owe my fortune to my head, but to my good luck,” 
answered Ramon, “and, above all, to the fabulous rise in the 
shares I held of -” And he enumerated several large com- 
anies in which he was a shareholder, and he added, “ Would you 
ke to take any?” 

“Thank you,” answered Alfonso, “I do not like shares. I re- 
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member what M. de Braucas said to the avaricious Duke de 
Bourbon Condé, when he showed with great delight a packet 
of shares in the Mississippi, made and circulated by Law. ‘ 
lord, the smallest share in one of your grandfather’s deeds is wort 
all these! But,” added Alfonso, changing the conversation, “ tell 
me how is your sister, the gentle, good Grace?” 

“She is in Carmona, with my brother, a sickly, delicate creature, 
to whom she is passionately and exclusively devoted.” 

“Tt seems strange, Ramon, that you should not bring her here 
to live with you, since she has no other protector.” 

“T have proposed to her to come, and she has refused,” re- 
plied Ramon; “that is why I say that her love for Manolito is so 
exclusive.” 

The Marquis of Benalé seemed surprised at this answer. 

“Tt certainly appears strange,” he said, “and you must be sorry 
for it; for being a bachelor and living alone, as you do, she would 
have a very easy life, and you would have a person at the head of 

our house.” 

At this moment the door opened, and two beautiful children, 
from five to six years of age, ran into the room, crying: 

Ps we have passed our examinations: my prize is this silver 
medal.’ 

“ And mine this beautiful ribbon,” added the younger. 

“ And who has given you permission to enter my study, con- 


ae my orders?” 
e joy of the children was changed to consternation. 

“Mamma told us we might come and show you our prizes,” 
answered the elder, in a low voice. 

“When mamma orders you to do anything I have forbidden, 
you are not to obey her,” replied the father. “Go away directly, 
and you need not expect the reward I had intended to give you, 
if = gained the prizes.” 

he children, hanging their heads, and with tears in their eyes, 
went towards the door. 

“ And have you nothing to say to this gentleman?” cried their 
father, with ill-concealed anger, at seeing the impression which 
this scene had made on the marquis. 

The poor children turned, and, without looking at the marquis, 
said, both at once: 

“Good morning, sir,” and disappeared. 

“So you are married?” asked the marquis of his friend. 

“Yes,” answered the latter, drily, and visibly annoyed. 

“T es you are not married to Grace Lopez, whom all the 
town called Bad Grace, though you did fall in love with her when 


almost a boy?” 


“Tt is precisely her,” answered Ramon, mortified. 


There was an awkward pause, and then the marquis asked, in a 
determined tone: 


| 
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“ Why: does she not live with you?” 
“You who: know her,” answered Ramon, “ will agree with. me: 
t ” 

“ What I know, Ramon,” interrupted. the marquis. “ is). that: 
when a man. commits an error he should avow it, and submit: with 
courage and dignity to the consequences;. in that way he may be: 
forgiven.” 

“T do submit to it, but I will:not display: it..’ 

“You are mistaken. To live with. the: woman: you: have made 
your wife, and the mother of your children, is:not making’ a.display 
of your error, but giving honour and. dignity to your marriage; 
while keeping her hidden, and apart from. you,.is: depriving your 
marriage and your children of the seal of legitimacy. You give 
just cause to people to think yqu worse than you are; you are the 
first to despise the mother of your children, by: robbing her: of 
honour, depriving her of respect, by defying public opinion, which. 
is a severe: judge, and knows very well that mystery is but a 
transparent veil, which rarely hides what it does not honour.” 

“If you, most elegant. marquis, had married a Grace. Lopez, 
would you have lived. with her?” 

“T,” said the marquis, with some: heat, “ could. never have loved 
a Grace Lopez; and if 1 could have loved such, I would have: fied 
from her instead of attaining her easy seduction |” 

“T see: your heart. is adamant.” 

“ Neither adamant nor tinder, Ramon; compare me rather to.a 
wild animal,. who fears no.danger,. but. flies from fire. But even 
supposing so impossible an event, the mother of my children 
should have been my wife before God and before: men!” 

“You are a Cato!” 

“One need not be a Cato, to be a just and: moral: man!” 

“ Your moral. is evangelical, mine: is: biblical,” replied Ramon, 
having recourse to a joke, the usual resource in a bad argument. 

“ Honour has: more:to do with the opinion I have expressed, 
than the gospel,” answered the marquis. 

“T grant you that; it is quite sure that: true honour exalts a 
man,” replied Ramon; ‘‘ but take. care that pride-does not usurp 
that name, for in these days, you know, names are: often:changed.” 

“ That is a trick of phraseology. But let. us leave those niceties 
on one side, and speak plainly,” replied the Marquis of Benalé. 
“ Vanity is the folly of self-love, and pride is the insolence of vanity. 
and both have nothing to. do with the subject we are diseussing.” 

“ Then if neither the one: nor the other forms the: basis ef your 
principles, prejudice does; but know that. the mam whe frees him- 
self from the tyrannical restraint. of prejudice, does. whatever suits 
him, and what he chooses, without consulting it.” 

“No, Ramon, a man: should do his duty before anytling else.” 

“Tf his conscience as an honest man is tranquil im the main, 
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vey, should. he care: for what: others think? Does gossip offend 
u 99 

“T have told you before I make. a distinction; I completely 
despise that gossip, now so common, which rises from gratuitous 
spite, from infamous: calumny, the false. coin of truth, which 

ple devoid of honour or conscience make and d, which is 
atitute of all foundation or truth;, but I do not. despise censure 
that has really a foundation, or even: some shadow of truth in it.” 

“T also have told you,” replied Ramon, “that the opinion of 
the world, to which you are a slave, will revenge itself on you ; 


believe me, exaggeration even in what is right is unnatural and 
baneful.” 


X. 


THE reflections of the Marquis of Benalé made a great impression 
on Ramon, who had really good feelings, but which, like. the good 
seed, were often choked by the weeds which grow so erect and so 
fast, unregarded by the hand of the weeder. A short time after 
this conversation they met. at the theatre, and Ramon. told his 
friend he had. taken his wife home, and formally announced his 
marriage. Benalé congratulated him. cordially, and added that he 
thought his sister could no longer oppose his wish that she should 
come and live with him. 

The next day the marquis went to pay a. visit to his friend’s 
wife; she was dressed in the very height of fashion, and received 
him with the most exaggerated flattery.. For this conduct she was 
actuated by several motives—some ostensible, some secret. She 
knew it was through his influence her husband had consented to 
acknowledge. publicly his marriage, which was. the height of her 
aspirations; besides, the marquis was one of the most. distinguished 
and elegant men. of the aristocracy of Madrid,,and therefore gave 
some brilliancy to the not very select: society received by her 
husband ; and, lastly,, he was the man. who had been the dream of 
her vain. and. ambitious heart from her girlhood. Her coquetry, 
like that of every coarse woman who has never known any kind of 
control, was too marked not to strike the marquis, who accordingly 
behaved with. more coldness and reserve than. usual, and did not 
return again to the house. 

Ramon, who had lost none of his affection for his brother and 
sister, wrote to them announcing his marriage, which he had not 
done hitherto, and renewed his entreaties to them to come and 
join. him. 

“You have no longer any right to refuse. to. go to your brother, 
as he wishes it,” said Don Manuel to Grace Vargas. 

“T know it,” replied the latter, now twenty-one years old: 
“but how I fear to go and leave you, and, above all, to make my 
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r brother leave this quiet tranquil life, which is the only fit one 

or us. What fear a repugnance I feel at living with Grace 
Lopez, who has always disliked us so much. Ah! you will 
remember, good father, the warnings my heart gives me. We 
shall find nothing but unhappiness at her side.” 

“T do not think so,” replied Don Manuel. “ As your brother’s 
wife, Grace will consider his relations as her own. Your brother 
is kind, and will know how to insist on your being treated pro- 

rly.” 
wel will follow your advice, godfather, as my blessed mother 
commanded me. It is true my brother is good, but you know 
that Grace is bad.” 

A little while after Ramon sent a confidential clerk to accompany 
his brother and sister to Madrid. 

Great was Ramon’s joy at pressing them again in his arms; his 
warm reception formed a strong contrast to the dry cold manner of 
their sister-in-law. 

But Ramon’s first delight soon abated, not through want of love, 
but from his time, attention, almost his affections, being completel 
absorbed in the vortex of arduous, exciting, and dangerous busi- 
ness, sometimes secret, sometimes public, in which he was engaged. 

The sweet joys and comforts of domestic life, of his home, of 
friendship, found neither time nor room in his life, nor place in 
his heart. Besides, his wife’s evil influence was as a blight, that 
gradually strips a tree of its leaves and freshness, without reach- 

the trunk. 

The children—who unfortunately are always disposed to evil— 
did not need any hints from their mother to be ready to fight and 
quarrel with poor Manolito, who, though much older than them- 
selves, was an undersized delicate boy, and having grown up as if 
in cotton wool, by the side of his gentle and loving sister, suffered 
like a new-born child laid on flints. Grace suffered dreadfully at 
seeing the hostility to which her brother was exposed. She loved 
him more now than ever, for love and pity united form an intense 
and resplendent flame; but her gentle and prudent character 
ripened before its time by misfortune, and strengthened by good 
example and wise teaching, acknowledged too soon that any com- 

laint to her brother would only serve to embitter and aggravate 
er position. 
er only consolation was easing her heart by writing to her 
godfather, who in his affectionate answers exhorted her to bear 
with resignation and meekness the trials God sent to his chosen 
ones, which are like the ballast of ships, which enables them to 
oe the sea with security, obeying the rudder that guides 
them. 

It would be long, painful, monotonous, and uninteresting to the 

reader, if we were to relate all the cruel scenes, constantly repeated, 
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and the effect of them on Manolito, who suffered from dreadful 
epileptic fits whenever he was startled or frightened. The state 
of excitement he was constantly in caused by the sneers and 
teasing of his sister-in-law and her children, had brought on a 
recurrence of that sleeplessness from which he had suffered so 
much in his childhood. , 

His sister passed whole nights by his bedside, entertaining and 
striving to banish gloomy ideas from his imagination by relating 
to him fairy tales. This was another subject for their contemp- 
tuous ridicule whenever Ramon was not present;—even before 
strangers, who, ignorant of the real state of the case, admitted the 
sneers as merited—an overgrown baby, who will not sleep because 
he is frightened; a spoilt child, who must have stories told him 
when he is in bed; this theme, in vulgar and malevolent mouths, 
was an inexhaustible source of contemptuous sneers. 

Wishing to be forgotten, Grace Vargas seated herself generally 
in one of the windows behind the curtains, screening herself with 
her brother as much as possible from the sight of all who entered 
the drawing-room. ‘There she took her work and picture-books 
to amuse her r brother, and sometimes was successful in ob- 
taining the desired forgetfulness; but one morning the mother and 
her ill-educated children were alone, and having no visitors to 
amuse them they proposed amusing themselves with the poor 
invalid. Many were the insolent jokes and coarse epithets they 
addressed to him. 

The boy began to be frightened. 

“They are only joking, dear,” said Grace; “if they see you 
do not mind them, they will soon leave off.” 

But it was not the case, for drawing nearer to the poor child, 
they told him to come from behind the curtain and play. The 

r child, in the greatest agony, caught hold of his sister’s dress. 

“Let him alone; do you not see that he is ill, and cannot and 
does not wish to play?” said Grace, in an imploring tone. 

“We will foot him,” replied the children; “the truth is he is 
cowardly and obstinate, and he shall play.” 

And each of them seizing one of his arms, they dragged him 
from his sister’s side. The boy struggled violently to free him- 
self from his tormentors. 

“Qh, mother,” cried one of them, “ the rascal has scratched 
me.” 

The mother, who was always impatient and passionate, came 
with raised hand to strike Manolito; but in an instant the gentle 
submissive Grace threw herself between them, and putting one 
arm round her brother, she extended the other with all the energy 
of her long-suppressed indignation. 

_ “Never!” she exclaimed, “ never shall you lay a finger on this 
mnocent child. Take care! we are poor, but the world is large, 
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and I have hands, and can work and obtain for my poor brother 
the gentle treatment and quiet life that his infirm state requires. 
To-morrow I will leave your house.” 

Astonishment, rage, and, more than all, fear, had closed the lips 
of Ramon’s wife. She knew she had done wrong, that she had 
gone beyond all limits, and she almost fancied she saw the 
threatening form of her husband. She was already seeking in 
her own mind how to assuage the storm when her sister-in-law 
spoke, by accusing her of slander, and by saying that the blow 
had been intended for her own children and not for Manolito; 
but it was unnecessary, Grace had carried off her poor little 
brother in a fearful siete fit, from which he never rallied. 

The following day he was a corpse! 


XI. 


How can we paint Grace’s grief? Who has ever fathomed the 
ocean, who has counted the stars in the heavens, or who can tell 
the tears shed by a heart overflowing with compassion and pro- 
found affliction, increased by cruel suffering? hatever Grace 
might now say to her elder brother could not alleviate the feeling 
a the lost one who lay cold and stiff in his grave, so Grace was 
silent. 

This generous conduct, far from softening the anger of her 
sister-in-law, only served to inflame it, for she had prepared her- 
self for a struggle in which she hoped to be victor. 

Grace wrote an account to her godfather of all that had passed, 
and concluded her letter thus: “Ramon has always called me a 
‘sister of charity,’ and as I have now fulfilled my mission with m 
own relatives, a pleasing mission that has occupied my whole life, 
for I loved so tenderly those who needed my care, I am determined 
to continue it in the hospitals. If it were not my vocation, if it 
were not the road to heaven, if it were not already a habit, I would 
choose it, if only to free myself from my present thraldom, which 
is far harder and useless to myself or any one else.” 

Don Manuel answered that he had no reason to give against so 
holy a determination, except that he thought she had formed it in 
a moment of acute suffering, that such determinations require time 
for consideration, and that his opinion as well as the rector’s was 
that she should wait a little while before she carried out her inten- 
tion. 

The gentle girl followed the opinion, to her sacred, of the adviser 
her mother had selected for her, and, dressed in deep but simple 
mourning, again took her place in the drawing-room behind the 
curtain, which screened her from view. 

Ramon and his wife were seated one cold raw afternoon in their 
respective arm-chairs on each side of the fire; Grace Vargas occu- 
pied her usual place in the window behind the curtain, forgotten, 
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as she hoped, by every one. As she was so silent her sister-in-law 
did not mind speaking before her even of the most important 
matters. 

“ Do you know, Ramon,” said she to her husband, “ Dofia Rosa 
has been here to-day, and has begged me to try and persuade you 
to conduct the law-suit of the Marchioness of Oropeles, that mil- 
lionnaire lady.” 

“ Wife, it is a disgraceful law-suit,” replied Ramon, whose good 
feeling and noble blood always asserted themselves when their 
voice was not choked by interest, ambition, or his wife’s evil in- 
fluence. “ Her brother has died intestate, and availing herself of 
that, though she knows the love he bore his poor wife, who has 
ruined her health by an act of heroism to save his, not only wishes 
to despoil her completely, but wishes to prevent the poor invalid 
from bein sulanat a small pension for her support.” 

“ That 1s no business of yours; lawyers.are not chosen as judges, 
but as combatants ; lawyers should leave their hearts at home, and 
take to the tribunals the ‘ code of laws’ instead. If you do not 
accept, the marchioness will not invite us to the grand ball she is 

oing to give, and to which will go the flower and cream of 
adrid society.” 

“ And if I consent to defend her, as you desire, has she promised 

ou an invitation?” 

“Most decidedly. Are you going to begin at this time of life 
with your father’s ideas? If those cost you before your position 
and fortune, they will now cost you the splendour your wife re 
quires, and would obtain by being introduced into intimacy with 
some of the highest and most influential people of the day, be- 
ginning with the Marchioness of Oropeles, who promises if she gains 

er law-suit to pay it with the appointment of honorary secretary 
to her majesty.’ 

“ Promises in the air,” replied Ramon. “But however that 
may be, you are right in saying the lawyer does not judge, he 
only defends. Let it be, then; and if that improvident husband 
did not make his will, it is he, and not his natural heirs, who must 
be blamed for whatever happens to his wife.” 

“Thank God, Ramon, that you are reasonable. If through 
ed romantic ideas I had lost the ball, I do not know what would 

ave become of me; to say the least, it would have cost me an 
illness, and it would have been folly in you to renounce from over 
nicety all the benefits that will accrue to you from this law-suit.” 

“What if the will should at last be found?” 

“ How can it be found?” 

“Tt is said he made one.” 

“ How can any one know that?” 

“There are several witnesses who heard him say it, amongst 
others Benalé, the intimate friend of the deceased.” 
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“They lie! and so you can tell them in few words, and that 
they say so from compassion, and from that influence every one 
has with a long purse; but for all that the law will not be im- 

ugned. Ramon, that lawsuit will make our fortune, I am sure. 
But hush! I hear steps in the ante-chamber.” 

At that moment the door opened to admit the handsome and 
noble person of the Marquis of Benalé, on whose face might be 
noticed a slight shade of anxiety and sadness. 

Grace Lopez, agreeably surprised, was overpowering in her com- 
liments re amiable complaints of his oblivion of his best friends; 
ut the marquis, with icy courtesy, silenced Grace Lopez’s affected 

volubility by saying to Ramon that he was come to speak to him 
on important business. 
“Shall we go to my study?” asked Ramon. 

“T will leave the room if I am in the way,” said his wife. 

“No, madam! do not trouble yourself,” replied the marquis, 
visibly annoyed. “Time presses, and I am only come to ask 
Ramon if he will undertake to defend a lawsuit.” 

Ramon was surprised, suspecting it might be the one of which 
his wife had just spoken to Eien, 

“ What lawsuit is it?” he asked. 

“That of the unhappy widow of my dear friend, of the noble 
and generous woman who saved his life at the risk of her own, 
and whom he loved with the tenderest affection. That wicked 
Marchioness of Oropeles, on hearing of her brother’s death, wished 
to deprive her of her wealth on the plea of his dying intestate, 
though his widow is certain he made his will. He made it in 
Cadiz before he sailed for Mexico, where he was summoned on im- 
po business; and, for greater security, he placed it in the 

ands of one of his most faithful servants, who was to have con- 
fided it to my care. The excessive care of the servant is the cause 
of the present calamity, for he kept the portfolio which contained 
the will about his person. He came in a waggon from Cadiz to 
Madrid, and, falling asleep, the portfolio Sena out of his pocket 
somewhere between Seville and cia. All his exertions to find it 
have been useless. The loss of this document plunges into fearful 
poverty the best and the most unfortunate of women!” 

Ramon was silent. 

“ Are you sure,” asked Grace Lopez, “that that portfolio and 
its contents ever existed? Might not this faithful servant have lied 
out of fidelity to his mistress? People who are incapable of 
untruth never suspect it in others. This may be your case!” 

The marquis looked in astonishment on his questioner, and was 
very nearly replying that persons who can lie often doubt 
the veracity of the most truthful, but he contented himself by 
saying: 

Xe Madam, I answer for that man’s veracity.” 


“That is a good guarantee, but your good faith may be de- 
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ceived,” she replied; “and, for my part, I am convinced that you 
are being imposed upon, marquis, and that there is no such will in 
existence. ‘Therefore I,in Ramon’s place, would not undertake to 
defend so obvious a fraud. A will placed in charge of a servant, 
which does not appear, and never will appear; a portfolio lost 
through excessive care, and never found!” 

“That portfolio exists, and is in my possession,” said Grace 
Vargas, rising, and suddenly appearing before Alfonso, like his 
beautiful good genius, to make him triumph over his enemies. 

The marquis gazed in astonishment on that unexpected appari- 
tion, and exclaimed: 

“Grace! Grace Vargas! Can it be?” 

os _ have that portfolio?” asked her brother. “ How is it 

ible?” 

“In an evil hour did a sister-in-law enter my house,” muttered 
Grace Lopez, with ill-suppressed rage. 

“ Brother,” she answered, “it is easily explained. The doctor 
desired that our poor brother should take exercise, and every after- 
noon I took him to walk on the causeway.” 

Two large tears, evoked by the memory of her brother, rolled 
slowly down Grace’s cheeks as she continued: 

« One afternoon we had sat down to rest by the roadside, when 
my dear brother exclaimed, ‘Grace, see what I have found!’ and 
= me a portfolio. I took it home and showed it to my god- 
ather, who, seeing it contained important papers, told me to take 
care of it, while he endeavoured to find the owner; but all his in 
quiries were useless, as were also the advertisements put in the 
Diario of Carmona and Seville. Nobody claimed the portfolio, 
and I have preserved it, as my godfather told me.” 

“ Bring it!” said her brother, 

‘What need is there for such hurry?” murmured his wife, cast 
ing on him a reproachful look. 

Grace Vargas, with her light step, and unaffected, dignified, but 
modest mien, crossed the drawing-room, while the marquis followed 
her with his eyes, irresistibly attracted towards her, and was so 
charmed with her, that he actually forgot to express his delight at 
the recovery of that which saved his friend’s widow from being 
infamously despoiled. At that moment Alfonso had forgotten 
everything at the sight of the child who had formerly interested 
him so much, now grown into the beautiful and modest girl, who 
appeared as the messenger of truth and justice. 

Grace soon returned with the portfolio, and the marquis strove 
to overcome his emotion sufficiently to examine its contents. 

“Tt is the will!” he exclaimed. “God be praised, Grace! 
You still pursue your mission of ‘sister of charity.’ You contribute 
at this moment to the salvation of a helpless widow!” 

As he said this, the marquis unexpectedly observed in Grace 
Lopez’s large, black, expressive eyes, a look of hatred, and anger 
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directed towards her sister-in-law, which instantly revealed to him 
the situation of the poor orphan in that house. 

The latter had returned to her place, and Ramon and his wife 
were eagerly engaged in reading the papers. Then Alfonso ap- 

roached Grace, who was gazing at the sky with eyes full of tears. 
The ortfolio had painfully reminded her of her beloved brother. 
“ Grace,” said he, in his low, melodious voice, “are you seeking 
in the sky for the first star?” 

“ Yes,” answered Grace, in a voice choked by emotion. 

“Do you remember the promise you once made me, to remember 
the friend of your childhood, whenever you saw the first star 
appear in the heavens, the exact symbol of memory, for its light is 
reflected.” 

“T remembered at agp it,” replied Grace, in an altered voice, 
deeply affected by the solemnity of the present scene and the 
memory of her dead brother. “I was remembering what my poor 
brother used to say when it appeared in sight, that it was our 
mother looking down on and watching over us.” 

“Poor orphans!” said Alfonso, deeply interested. “Grace, it 
shall no longer be the lifeless star that watches over you; from 
this day forth it shall be a friend!” 


XII. 


Love is a very common affair in life, but wise Providence at 
the creation of the world ordained it should not be born with us, 
but gradually grow up in the heart, and be generally inspired out 
of the immediate family circle, and be the means of uniting 
families. As love and its vicissitudes have been so often the 
theme of novel writers, we shall omit all details of the love of 
Grace and Alfonso. 

We have also frequently heard of the feelings inspired by envy, 
and the evil consequences of jealousy; and if these are united in 
such a person as Grace Lopez, her state of rage and vexation may 
be imagined, as she perceived the frank respectful love shown by 
the marquis to Grace from the first moment he saw her, and that 
the feeling was reciprocated; she saw not only that her sister-in- 
law would fill a high position, but that her happiness was render- 
ing her every day more lovely, like the beautiful morning sun 
just emerging from a few clouds in the horizon. Grace, after 
wandering as it were so long in a sandy plain, had at last found 
an oasis in the love she inspired and felt; she had lost that spirit- 
less sad air that made her appear so reserved and look so pale; 
she was no longer so thin, her cheeks recovered the soft hue of 
health and youth, she smiled as innocence smiles on happiness, 
and her eyes, though they had not lost their habit of looking 
heavenwards, no longer gazed in sadness but in thankfulness, as if 
confiding her happiness to her mother. 
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Ramon, delighted at his sister’s good fortune (for all do not 
obtam what they deserve), thought with joy and eagerness how 
advantageous such an alliance to such a man as the marquis would 
be to himself; so when his sister told him that Benalé had asked 
her to be his wife, he required all his usual self-command to bridle 
his excessive joy and not make himself ridiculous ; he overpowered 
her with marks of affection, partly for her own sake and partly 
from gratified self-love. 

Grace Lopez had always scoffed at such love, assuring her hus- 
band that his sister, who had no manner, or knowledge of the 
world, took things in earnest without any reason; that she received 
as true coin the first pretty words addressed to her by a polite and 
gallant man, and he would see, when he least expected it, if some- 
thing else called his attention, the marquis would cease his visits 
without thinking anything more of the affair. 

Ramon heard all this impatiently and angrily, without being 
able to silence these assertions, for, as is well known in all alter- 
cations, malice has the advantage over truth. Therefore on this 
day, when Ramon entered his wife’s room, he took pleasure in 
annihilating her jests and false prophecies with the same decision 
and asperity to which she had subjected his sister, and informed 
sd that Grace had imparted to him the marquis’s wish to marry 

er. 

His wife, pale with envy and allowed him to finish, and 
then 

“T do not believe it!” 

This continued incredulity was so insulting to his sister, that 
Ramon turned his back on her with a gesture of profound con- 
tempt, and left the room with great indignation. 


XII. 


THE following day after dinner they were sitting round the fire, 
Ramon in his arm-chair, his wife on the opposite side; Grace 
Vargas, not far from her sister-in-law, was embroidering by the 
light of a handsome lamp on a little table at her side, and near the 
table was seated a guest, whom Ramon treated with an exagge- 
rated appearance of friendship, very different from his usual 


manner. 

This gentleman was rich. 

In spite of the publicity of our times, there are secrets that will 
not bear probing, and that indifference itself will seek to conceal 
from fear, if not from shame. Some fortunes rise suddenly from 
the depths of the sea, as it were, and display their luxuriant vege- 
tation on its surface like floating islands. Don Arturo belonged 
to this class. Son of a servant in a low theatre, his antecedents 
formed a quodlibet of card-playing, secret agencies, defalcations, 
gambling on the Exchange, and forgeries. amon had defended 
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him ably on various occasions when he had been brought before 
the tribunals. Don Arturo had paid him munificently for his 
work, and from that time arose an intimacy between them, which 
Don Arturo wished to secure on a more solid basis by marrying 
Grace Vargas. To attain this end he counted on a most zealous 
auxiliary in Grace ae who harboured the wicked intention 
of marrying this degraded despicable man to her poor sister-in-law, 
whose noble and delicate mind revolted against him, on the plea 
that he was a good parti. But Ramon, though infected by the 
vices of his age, was generous, loved his sister, and was strongly 
opposed to so unequal a union. 

on Arturo, seated between the table and the arm-chair, where 
Ramon lounged half asleep, tried to enter into conversation with 
the sister, as a caterpillar seeks for a path to reach the tall white 
lily ; but it was all in vain, for Grace, without haughtiness, but 
with cold decision, maintained unbroken the great distance she had 
placed between herself and him from the beginning. 

“ Would you believe,” said Grace Lopez, “ that my sister-in-law 
can use, and even can prefer, the table covered with oilcloth, with 
the brasero* underneath, to this beautiful fire; and her common 
little lamp with a green shade which she had at Carmona to this 
splendid moderator?” 

* “Tt appears incredible,” answered Don Arturo; “ and I cannot 
believe it unless Grace assures me it is the case.” 

“You may believe it,” said Grace, without raising her eyes 
from her work. 

“ Romantic nonsense,” said Grace Lopez. 

“ Perhaps it is the charm that belongs to our own property,” 
replied Don Arturo; “ and in that case, if these comforts were her 
own, they would possess the same charm that those in Carmona 
have in her memory.” 

“ No,” answered Grace Vargas, who knew that in maintaining 
silence she might appear to agree with him; “no others can 
possess for me the charm of those, for it consisted in the presence 
of my dear mother and brother and of my kind and good god- 
father.” 

“These affections may be replaced by others when people are 
not obstinate, and do not count on a support that may fail them,” 
said Grace Lopez. 

Her sister-in-law was silent, and bent lower over her work pale 
with indignation; but her eyes suddenly brightened, the colour 
rose to her cheeks, and her face lighted up, as when the windows 
of a dark room are suddenly thrown open to the light of day, for, 
at that moment, the Marquis of Benalé entered the room. As soon 
as Don Arturo saw him, he rose; and while Ramon rose to meet 
his friend, the former took leave of Grace Lopez, who in vain 


* A charcoal stove much used in Spain. 
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begged him to stay. As soon as he had departed, the marqui 
the of the house, said: x 

“T hope you will not be surprised at my coming earlier to-day 
than usual; I suppose Grace ie already told you I come no 
longer as a friend, but as a brother.” 

Ramon glanced triumphantly at his wife, but was astonished at’ 
the alteration in her face, and the annoyance and dislike expressed 
there. Benalé took the vacant seat left by Don Arturo, refusing 
the arm-chair Ramon offered him 

“Grace,” he said, in a low voice, “ have you fixed the day for 
our wedding?” 

Grace did not answer. 


“Why do you not speak?” asked Benalé again. “ What do 
you decide?” 


“T am not accustomed to decide, and do not know how,” she - 
replied. 

“ You must get accustomed, for you will have to decide from 
this day forward,” said the marquis. 

“ Does the marchioness know and approve of this marriage, 
without whose consent you say you never do anything?” asked 
Grace Lopez. 

“ She ll it, and desires it,” replied Benalé. “ And when 
I go to-morrow and see her at Aranjuez, where she is now stay- 
ing, to tell her of the happiness Grace has conferred on me in 
accepting my petition, I know how great will be her joy!” 

“ As Grace has no fortune, and has no likelihood of any ——” 
objected her sister-in-law. 

“Madam,” replied the marquis, in disdain, “ till the present day 
such objections were unknown in Spain, and my mother belongs 
to a former generation. My mother, like myself, judges of a 
person’s worth by her merits and personal attractions; by her ante- 
cedents, and by those of her parents; by the love, sympathy, and 
esteem she feels and inspires; by her virtue, her own dignity, and 
= principles ; with such qualities she will be the glory of her 

usband and the honour of her children!” 

Grace Lopez was hurt, though Benalé had no such intention, 
and was about to answer, when Ramon, fearing she might do so 
rudely, said, laughingly, to his friend: 

“ oon, Alfonso, to satisfy you, it is necessary that a woman 
should be born and grow up free from sin, even from original sin, 
like the Blessed Virgin!” 

“JT do not expect anything impossible; but, I confess, your 
noble father and your good mother form a glory round your 
matchless and pure sister, as well as the epithet of ‘Good Grace’ 
given her by the general voice, which covers her in every one’s eyes 
with a cloud of incense.” 

The remembrance of this surname, to which was united that of 
“ Bad Grace” given to the other, caused her cheeks to become 


i 
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flushed, and her eyes flashed fire, and not only wounded her, but 


Ramon also, and he answered in some vexatian: 

“Nicknames given to children cannot be applied to them when 
grown up, for they are generally based on qualities or defects 
which time corrects. I remember that at school they used to 
‘call you ‘ Alfonso who must be looked at, but not touched,’ on 
account of your susceptibility and pride. This name would not suit 

u now.” 

“Perhaps,” said Alfonso, laughing, “I may still have something 
of it, though moderated by reason and experience ; but what forms 
my glory and pride is that your sister’s nickname, given her when 
a child, is merited as much now as then, perhaps more.” 

“T know,” said Ramon, gravely, “that every honourable and 
worthy man gives great value to public opinion, which forms his 
reputation; but I am also soto that when this adoration for 
what may be called noble and holy is carried to excess it becomes 
idolatry, and you must confess that in this excess pride has a 
greater share than honour.” 

“] resign myself to your sentence,” answered the marquis. “ In 
the present day lordly pride has disappeared, and is replaced by 
gross arrogance and ha vanity. I will choose the first, 
which separates me, at any rate, from the two last.” 

“ And you will sacrifice everything blindly to your idol, like a 
rude, unpolished Roman.” 

“ All!” repeated the marquis. 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed Grace Vargas, “I know but little of the 
world; but I must confess, Alfonso, that that ‘all’ which you have 
uttered, like a bomb whose range and havoc cannot be measured, 
surprises me, and grates on my ear like a discordant note in a 
beautiful symphony.” 

“It has had an opposite effect on me,” said Grace Lopez, her 
black eyes flashing with sudden joy, like lightning in a storm, 
“ for it is logical and consistent with the noble and dignified way 
in which the marquis judges. He who, like himself, means to live 
in a glass house must not let it be breathed on, for then his pre- 
tensions become ridiculous. People without such prejudices can 
have no such pretensions, and only tolerate them in others so long 
as they can maintain them rightfully. 

“Therefore the marquis says justly, in order not to resemble 
those who labour in the mud, everything must be sacrificed to 

ood opinion; and it certainly surprises me very much, Grace, 

t the marquis’s noble declaration should impress you unfavour- 
ably. You give rise, falsely, perhaps, to its being thought you had 
some motive to deny importance to what the world says.” 

Grace Vargas listened to all her sister-in-law said, with the 
instinctive disgust with which an upright, pure, and sensible mind 
repels sophistry, feeling and showing in her countenance the 
annoyance felt at seeing a mistaken person encouraged in his 
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error; but at the last words uttered by her sister, she raised her 
calm face and answered: 
“T gave my opinion because I understood, and do understand 


still, that the phrase, sacrifice everything, can only be applied in all 
its latitude to duty!” 


XIV. 


BENALE had announced his intention of going the followin 
day to Aranjuez, where his mother was staying, and had appoint 
the day for his return. The day came, but no Benalé arrived, 
the next day came, but still he did not make his appearance. 

Poor Grace was at first surprised, then uneasy, and then very 
unhappy, for happiness was too new and unusual to the poor 
orphan, for her to feel any security in it. 

On the third day, when they all met in the evening, Ramon 
asked his sister: 

Alfonso sent word why he has. not come?” 

“No, brother,” answered Grace. And she left the room hastily 
to conceal her tears. 

“ He must be ill,” said, Ramon, when his sister was gone. 

A smile, one of those smiles that evince more certainly an evil 
heart than a stab, hovered about Grace Lopez’slips. Her husband 
noticed it, ‘and observed, angrily, 

“T understand the meaning of your smile, but you are mistaken, 
Alfonso is incapable of such villainy.” 

“ He is as likely to change his mind as other sons of Adam,” 
answered his wife; “ you both thought him such a treasure, and I 
have always thought him conceited and artificial. He is not 
engaged, and he does not think himself engaged, you may be 
quite sure.” 

“ One word is sufficient to bind an honest man; it is not likely, 
and it seems impossible, that Alfonso should change his mind so 
suddenly without assigning any motive, in a matter that concerns 
my sister, who is under my protection.” 

“The very words that good old gentleman your father would 
have made use of. Well, and supposing that enamoured youth 
should have changed his mind with regard to your sister, do 
you think it would be prudent to give rise to a scandal, which, 
besides doing no good, would materially injure her, and would ex- 
pose you to ridicule in this present time, when Don Quixotes are out 
of fashion? If heever was in earnest, and communicated his inten- 
tions to his family, they very likely have dissuaded him from it, 
and have proposed to him some rich bride; that is the truth, 
There are no papers or anything else to prove his engagement, 
only words, which he may deny, or say they were a joke.” 

Tt is true,” replied Ramon, indignantly, ‘that there exists no 
contract binding the marquis to my sister, but mere words, so that 
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if he marry her, as I think he will, he will do so from the esteem 
she so well deserves, from the true and deep love she has inspired, 
from the sweet certainty he feels that she will make him happy, 
and not, as sometimes happens to some unfortunate people, from 
being compromised or from interested motives.” 

“ As he does not aspire to be elected member, and Grace has no 
father to advance him money if he did,” replied his wife, sharply, 
“you thought that piece of conceit would marry your sister be- 
cause that simpleton deserves him. [I'll lay a wager that he will 
not.” 

“ What will you bet? We shall soon see. It is only a bad man 
who trifles with an honourable woman, and Alfonso is not bad. 
When they are married your malevolence will be confounded; 
when you see them happy in each other, you will be forced to ac- 
knowledge how much happier is the man who unites his lot to 
the woman who deserved the epithet of Good than he who united 
his to her who merited that of Bad.” And Ramon left the room, 
slamming the door after him. 

His wife watched him with her black eyes glowing with rage 
and fury like a fire in the night, while in strange contrast there 
again hovered round her mouth that smile of exulting triumph. 

The marquis’s absence was prolonged. Ramon made inquiry at 
his house, and was informed that he had not yet returned, and in 
a short time it became known that the Marquis of Benalé had been 
appointed by government to a foreign court. 

Grace Vargas, with the purity and modesty of her character, 
repressed all outward signs of her bitter grief. She neither cried 
nor complained; she did not feign illness in order to give way to 
her sorrow; she was only more silent and reserved than ever. 
Her sister-in-law ors | her maliciously, and though she saw 
clearly her unhappiness, she said one day to her husband, 

“ Your sister did not love the marquis much; she does not seem 
to feel his behaviour towards her; she is as cold as marble; all she 
wanted was to be a marchioness, and, as the grapes are sour, what 
she should wish now is to be rich, so she can marry Don Arturo, 
who has just taken in a bad debt a beautiful open carriage with 
two Normandy mares, and so she can drive about like a duchess. 
I have often told you to try and persuade her into this marriage, 
which is the best thing for her. She would not hear of it before 
because her head was turned with the marquis, but perhaps she 
may think better of it now.” 

“ And I,” replied Ramon, “have told you before now, that not 
only will I not influence my sister to marry that man, but now, if 
she ever thought of such a thing, she should never have my con- 
sent.” 

“ And if that vain girl insists on waiting for another marquis 
who will never come ?” 

‘“‘ She may do as she likes. My sister is free in my house.” 
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“ And if she does not find any one, shall-we always have that 
encumbrance in our house?” 

Ramon could not answer her, for at that moment Grace entered 
the room; she had heard her sister-in-law’s last words, but she 


smiled affectionately on her brother as though she had heard 
nothing. 


XV. 


A SHORT time after this Don Manuel received the following 
letter from Grace: 


“ My pEaR GoDFATHER,—I have often heard people talk of 
men who tell women that they love them, without loving them at 
all, and who find pleasure in gaining their affection, only to leave 
them afterwards. 

“This, like many other things, I have heard without being able 
to convince myself of its truth; at least, I thought there might 
be exceptions, or a peculiarity of bad people who do not shrink 
from any other kind of ce, ol How could I suspect that the 
Marquis of Benalé could be guilty of such an act? that model of a 
perfect gentleman = such is his reputation). And nevertheless, 
dear godfather, he has just done so, that young man in whom you 


thonght you saw, when a youth, so much nobility and earnestness. 
One day he ceased coming here, without sending any excuse or 
giving any reason, and the evening before he had asked my hand 


of my brother, with every appearance of great affection! M 
brother went to his house to ask after him, and he was told he had 
not returned from his trip; three days after he went abroad. My 
sister-in-law, who is very anxious that his conduct towards me 
should not be known, wishes me to marry a rich gentleman, a 
friend of my brother, as ill-bred as he is coarse. My brother, 
fortunately, opposes her wishes, because of his antecedents, and so 
saves me from giving my sister-in-law a refusal more indignantly 
than would be prudent, for hitherto I have followed your advice, 
and kept silence, though I must confess that if this silence has been 
caused by obedience to your good advice and prudence, contempt 
has had also as great a share—so does evil always mingle with the 
little good we do. 

“T am ashamed to own that at first I allowed myself to be com- 
pletely overpowered by my bitter sorrow, but I have now com- 
aes | recovered my self-command, as you will see by my letter. 

“ You told me in your last letter, when you congratulated me on 
my marriage (which you knew later than you ought to have done, 
my first letter being lost), that I might now guess why you advised 
me to wait a little before I engaged myself as a Sister of Charity, 
for it was evident God destined me for married life. 

“T now tell you, godfather, that God destines me for his holy 
service, amongst his poor and sick; and I assure you, with all the 
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energy of my will, that I shall never marry, and you know I 
always keep my word. Can any mortal ever fill the place Alfonso 
has held in my heart? Nobody; not even himself can heal the 
wound I have received. Is it not true, dear godfather, that there 
is in woman a natural dignity, which, without being at variance 
with modesty, separates her from all weakness and baseness? Well, 
that feeling for ever places a barrier between me and the man who 
could return my love for him with treachery, and separates me 
equally from that cynical and mysterious struggle of human 
passions, which ill suit sincere, upright, and honourable people. 
“Do not think I say this with bitterness; I feel none. What 
has happened to nid as my sister-in-law observes, is of too daily 
occurrence for me to complain. So if you do not refuse me your 
permission I shall soon enter the Hospital, and I have —— 
taken some steps for that end. There are many reasons why 
cannot live any longer in this house, where I suffer so much, 
without profit to myself or any one else. For God’s sake do not 
oppose my determination, which will drive me to the extremity of 
disregarding you, and failing in the obedience and respect owed 
you by your mon goddaughter, 
“Grace VaRGASs DE TOLEDO.” 


XVI. 


Two years elapsed. None of the events we have related, though 
of so much importance in the lives of the people we have introduced 
to the reader, had reached the public ear. The escapade of the 
Marquis of Benalé had been the subject of laughter and amuse- 
ment in the cafés and casinos, and then had dropped, not into the 
Manganares, but into that much larger river that flows through 
the world, the river Lethe! 
¢ Let us seek our actors, however, though great distances separate 
them, 

We find the marquis at a foreign court, as refined, as dignified, 
and as elegant as ever; but the happy good-humoured smile that 
lighted up his face, and gave it that fascinating youthful air, was 
replaced by a sceptical cold smile, that made him look older. He 
is like a faded rose, that has lost its bloom and sweet scent, but 
still keeps its thorns. Ladies observe with some surprise that his 
favourite theme of conversation is satire against women, in which 
satire he employs all his wit; they also remark that vulgar delight 
he takes in abusing hypocrisy, an inexhaustible subject,, reinforced 
by a phalanx of sayings, which for the last century have been 
heaped on Tartuffe, who cloaks himself in religion. 

hose who observe him closely feel assured that pride and some 
other feeling nearly smothered but not dead, cause a struggle in 
his heart and embitter his life. There is, they say, a satiety that 
oppresses him and a void that cannot be filled. 
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From the home of Ramon Vargas de Toledo has fled not only 
the little happiness and apparent peace that once reigned there, 
but hope itself. 

His wife lies on a bed, the victim of a horrible cancer. She 
has already undergone several dreadful operations in the hope of 
eradicating a disease that is in her blood. Her cruel and. constant 
sufferings have embittered her temper to such an extent that all 
the servants engaged to nurse her successively leave her, being 
— to endure, physically or morally, the attendance she requires 
of them. 

The excessive cleanliness required in cases like hers is neglected, 
which adds to her illness and poisons the air. Her husband, a 
victim like everybody else to the vile temper of a woman he 
neither loves nor respects, and pressed on the other hand by busi- 
ness, does all he can for her as quickly as possible, and from a 
feeling of humanity rather than of love, he arranges consultations, 
seeks other nurses, spends money, only longs to keep away from 
that woman once so beautiful, now a spectre, who was once loving 
but is now a fury, who was seductive but is now repulsive and 
horrible to look at. 

At last, in his despair, and not knowing where to turn, Ramon 
determined to send for a sister of charity without telling his wife, 
for he knew she would be opposed toit. Anything of a religious 
character was her aversion, the more so, as is often the case, that 
her conscience reproached her. She saw fading from her sight all 
the allurements of a beautiful world, all the gratification arising 
from satisfied vanity ; and what was lefther? Nothing! A voi 
around her, a void within her, in her soul, in her heart! And 
nevertheless fortune had favoured Grace Lopez, Ramon, and 
Alfonso, till the illness of the former put an end to her joy and 
prosperity. All three had done as they wished, and obtained all 
they desired, no event had influenced their fate or bent their will, 
they had been masters of the situation they had created. 

ut let us seek their poor victim. Grace Vargas attends 
lacidly and happily to her painful duties in the hospital. She 
* become stouter, and the unchangeable serenity of her refined 
and lovely face shows plainly that there is a happiness beyond the 
limits of man’s. understanding, a peaceful happiness which forgets 
the past in hopefulness, the present in the future, the temporal in 
the eternal. But this the world denies, as the blind — the 
daylight, or what is worse, as he who has sight and yet denies 
that he sees. 

It is a simple truth (and it seems strange it should be contested), 
that we must despoil ourselves of all that embitters our life, like 
the tunic of Dejanira, and robe ourselves in the tunic of self- 
sacrifice, before we restore peace to our soul and heal the wounds 
in our heart. 

As soon as Grace understood that one of the sisters was required 
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in the house of Ramon, she hastened to the superior, and begged 
that she might be sent. And her petition was granted. 

Grace Lopez was in one of her fits of exasperation. She had 
complained to her husband of her neglected state and her bad 
nursing. Ramon, equally tired of repeating that he had done all 
he could, all that was humanly possible to avoid the extreme case 
of having no one to nurse her at all (for her neglected state was 
the consequence of her vile temper, which drove away every 
one), added that he had written to the superior of the sisters of 
charity begging her to send him one of the order to nurse his wife. 

ce Lopez, who was contrariety personified, and made a point 
of objecting to everything pro » how opposed her husband’s 
determination with despairing rage. - 

“What!” she exclaimed, “is my house a hospital, for those 
hypocrites to come and nurse me, with their cold indifference? 
They will come to order instead of to obey, and to preach in their 
sleep when they should watch in silence. No, I will not have 
them near me. I will not see them. Do you hear?” 


XVII. 


AT this instant the door opened, and Grace Vargas presented 
herself before Ramon and his wife; her sweet face expressed the 
tenderest compassion at the sight of her sister-in-law. Ramon 
uttered a cry of joy and ran to embrace her. 

“This was the only thing wanting!” exclaimed Grace Lopez. 
“Go away! go out of my house! You left it without asking the 
advice or opinion of any one, and behind the emancipated young 

irl I shut the door, never to be opened again to her during my 
ifetime. Wait, at least, for my death, before you come to impose 
a aa brother with your hypocrisy, and take possession of the 
ouse |” 

“Grace, poor child! I have not come to take possession of any- 
thing, but of your bed-side, to nurse you, which is my dut A 
your husband’s sister, and in obedience to the rules of the order to 
which I have the happiness to belong. I promise you, Grace, 
that if I cannot please you, if you do not like my nursing, I will 
return to the hospital as soon as you discharge me, and have some 
one else in my place. But till then, I beg, sister, you will not 
send me away with the sorrow of leaving you without a nurse.” 

Saying these words, Grace Vargas, who had already taken off 
the black woollen veil in which she came wrapped, and laying it 
on a chair, began to put the room neat, for order had been 
hitherto as much neglected in it as cleanliness. She called one of 
the servants, who, under her gentle directions, became less rough, 
and did willingly all she was desired. Between the two they 


made the bed, on which lay the invalid, in spite of her resistance 
and anger. 
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“ Are you come to crown your work of hypocrisy!” she ex- 
claimed, “ by offering to nurse me, when in reality you are only 
come to see me suffer.” 

“ There is no hypocrisy, Grace, in giving you the same attend- 
ance I have given these two years to the sick in the hospital. 
This is my life, and a duty I perform for all with equal zeal and 
pleasure, but with how much more when my brother’s wife 
requires it. I am no wild animal to enjoy the sight of suffering; 
I am come to alleviate it as much as possible. What motive could 
I have in such folly?” 

* — hatred for me, of which you have given me a thousand 

roofs, 

“ What proofs?” 

“ First, that nothing could induce you to come and live with 
your brother, when you were left an orphan; and your only 
reason was, that you would not live with me.” 

“ But you know, Grace, my poor brother was so long ill then, 
that he could not travel.” 

“ Soon after you came, to show your aversion to me, you refused 
an advantageous and brilliant offer, and then went, without any 
one’s permission, to look interesting in an hospital.” 

“T did not require it, not even the permission of my guardian, 
appointed by my dying mother, for I was of age. Nevertheless, 
I asked him, and he granted my request: have you any other 
charge to make against me?” 

“Oh, many! enough to make me hate you, and to make your 
presence unbearable to me.” 

“ Well, then, I promise to go as soon as Ramon can find some 
one to replace me.” 

At this moment the surgeon entered to pay his usual visit. 

Though Grace was accustomed to the sight of dreadful diseases, 
she was horrified at the extent and depth of the cancer, which had 
destroyed all the right side, and extended below the right arm, 
penetrating the ribs. But she concealed her emotion with the 
self-command and courage she had acquired in the exercise of her 
holy and admirable ministry—a strength and courage beyond the 
physical powers of women, but not beyond the angels who guide 
and support these heroines of charity. 

The surgeon praised highly the assistance Grace rendered him, 
and congratulated the invalid on the comfort she would find in 
such assistance during his absence, prognosticating also a diminu- 
tion of her sufferings. Natural selfishness triumphed over the 
repugnance and abhorrence that evil heart felt towards her gentle 
sister, and she suffered Grace to remain. 

For many days Grace Vargas endured the hateful temper and 
unkindness of her sister-in-law; but by degrees, thanks to her 
own patience, and the benefit the other derived from her attend- 
ance, those feelings decreased. At last, one day, after turning 
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restlessly and complaining, the sick woman lay still with exhaus- 
tion, Grace asked her, when recovering from her paroxysm: 

“ Sister, shall we pray to God and his blessed mother to send 
you submission, and with it peace of mind?” 

“ Listen,” said the invalid, again becoming restless. “ Wait till 
the doctor says it is time to prepare me for my exit, ere you come 
with your bigotry. That was what I most feared when you came. 
Hypocrisy must come out at last, though you know very well that 
such nonsense only increases my disorder and irritates my nerves.” 

“ Sister,” replied the nurse, “when I ee ete that we should 
pray to God, I thought more of your physical state than anything 
else; for if He grants you peace of mind, it will be the best 
medicine for tranquillising your excited nerves and irritated con- 
dition. You yourself will judge if God hears our prayer from the 
relief you will feel. Look,” she added, placing a little picture at 
the foot of the bed; “here is the Blessed Virgin of Grace, your 
patroness as well as mine. She will not refuse her merciful inter- 
cession, and we will both ask her for it.” 

With these words Grace Vargas knelt before the picture, and 
began to pray. 

However wicked Grace Lopez had been, and however she had 
forgotten the holiest principles of religion, she had, nevertheless, 
been baptised, educated, and confirmed, and she understood it. 

The greatest glory of Christ’s religion, preserved free from 
degradation in his Church, is that it cannot save a man from sin 
unless he tries for himself, leaving to his conscience the knowledge 
of right and wrong, and so leave open to him the way of repent- 
ance; the only way to restore the sinner, the only means of ob- 
taining divine pardon, to implore for himself and others that re- 
— needful to appear before the judgment seat of Christ. 

ow sweet, then, the assurance, “To-day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise!” to the repentant sinner. 

“ Mother of Grace,” began the suppliant, “health to the sick, 
consolation to the afflicted; take pity on this thy daughter, 
baptised in thy sweet and blessed name. Blessed mother of God, 
obtain for her at least some alleviation of her sufferings, and, above 
all, give her patience and submission to bear them with that resig- 
nation and meekness of which our blessed Lord and thyself have 
given us the example.” Several times during Grace’s prayer the 
livid lips of the sufferer had uttered the sweet exclamation, “ Madre 
mia!” not said merely as an ejaculation, which is so general all 
over Spain, but coming from her heart, like the sigh of an invalid 
on waking from a refreshing sleep. Grace continued kneeling, 
and, in a voice that increased in fervour, repeated the prayer for 
the contrite. 

At the conclusion of this prayer the invalid suddenly burst into 
a flood of tears. 


’ 
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“ Poor dear sister!” said the gentle sister of charity, embracing 
her. 

“Forgive me, Grace! forgive me, innocent one! forgive me, 
blessed one!” exclaimed the invalid. 

“ Hush, sister, hush, or I must leave you. Do you ask me to 
forgive you for the impatience natural to invalids? It is very little 
in comparison to your sufferings, my poor dear!” 

“T suffer little to what I deserve,” replied her sister, sobbing 
more bitterly than before. 

“ That is a Christian thought, sister,” said Grace Vargas, with 
gentle pleasure, “and you already feel the favour and grace ob- 
tained for you by the blessed mother we have invoked; but it 
should not alarm, but rather console, you.” 

“Tf you only knew!” continued the invalid. 

“Your faults? If you only knew mine! We all have to ask 
for mercy and pardon for our faults. But, hush! But you must 
not excite yourself any more, I beg and entreat. Raise your head 
to Him who purifies and consoles.” 

From that day the invalid, resigned and patient, bore everything 
with unusual patience, manifesting towards her sister-in-law grati- 
tude and painful tearful affection. 

“You are a little saint,” said Ramon to his sister, in one of the 
rare intervals they had together out of the sick chamber—“ a little 
saint who performs miracles.” 

“T! Miracles! To what do you allude?” 

“To the change that has taken place in Grace. Only a little 
time ago she was a perfect fury, and you have made her as gentle 
as a lamb.” 

“Truly, Ramon, it is a miracle, but I have not performed it.” 
“ Who has, then?” 
“Our Lady of Grace, Ramon!” 


XVIII. 


One day Ramon went to his wife’s room, and found her so 
much worse, that the physicians would have desired her to receive 
the last Sacrament if she herself had not asked a few days pre- 
viously for a confessor. The wonderful meekness she had acquired, 
and that she did not lose in spite of the increase in her sufferings, 
the humble love she showed as much to her husband as her sister, 
had renewed Ramon’s love towards her, and he often passed some 
time in her room. It is a known fact that in cases like that of 
Grace the head is clear till the last. 

Ramon was thoughtful. His sister, exclusively engagcd in at- 
tending the sufferer, observed nothing; but the latter asked, in a 
weak voice, 

“Ramon, what is the matter?” 
282 
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Ramon answered at once. 

“T have just met the Marquis of Benalé, I did not know of his 
return, and surprise and indignation have upset me.” 

Absence of mind and the little light in the room prevented 
Ramon from noticing two things that would equally have surprised 
him; the first was that the marquis’s name produced no effect on 
Grace, the second was the deep impression it made on the dying 
woman. 

The aspect of the sick chamber was mournful in the extreme the 
next morning. The night had been frightful. Ramon had left 
the room with horror. The servants dared not enter the room, for 
the sick woman inspired in them the same fear as a cold and 
motionless corpse, though seeing, and with words on her lips. 
Only Grace, agitated and tremulous, accustomed as she was to the 
sight of death in all its agony and horror, continued inseparable 
from the bedside of her sister-in-law. The latter had just received 
the Sacrament, and her confessor had left her for a short time to 
fulfil a charge made by the dying woman. 

“And Ramon!” said the sufferer, with more sadness than sur- 

rise. 

Pr He has gone,” replied his sister, with embarrassment, “to a 
overnment auction. He could not fail to do so, as he is the agent 
or several powerful foreign houses. You know, sister, such inte- 

rests cannot be neglected.” 

“Qh yes, I understand,” answered Grace Lopez; “such inte- 
rests predominate over all others. How can I complain when but 
a short time ago I did the same? How can I complain that he no 
longer feels any love or affection for me, when I have never known 
how to retain kis love or even tried to keep it?” 

A sad and solemn silence reigned throughout the apartment. 
The dying only seemed to rest as she gave thanks. Her sister-in- 
law, kneeling between the wall and the bed, prayed and wept 
alternately, trying to conceal her tears by leaning her head against 
the mattress of the bed, when the silence was broken by the 
confessor, who opened the door, and said, 

“ Daughter, here is the person you desired to see!” 

The person the priest had introduced into the room was the 
Marquis of Benalé. Conquering the dread inspired by the sight 
of the woman whom he had last seen two years before in the full 
bloom of youth and beauty, and who now lay on her death-bed a 
motionless form, reduced nearly to a skeleton and awful to behold, 
and dissembling through compassion the repugnance he felt to- 
wards her, for she had always been his aversion, he approached 
and asked her, in a serious, gentle voice, 

“ What do you want, madame?” 

“That you should listen to me,” replied the dying woman, in a 
feeble voice; “and after having heard me, that both injured ones 
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should pardon me, if, like our Creator, they have mercy, and give 
merit to repentance and value to expiation.” 

The invalid remained silent a moment, as if to collect her 
strength. 

“ T have something to forgive you?” asked the marquis, fearing 
that those words were uttered in delirium. 

“Do you remember an anonymous letter,” continued Grace 
Lopez, “ you received by post a few days before going abroad?” 

This remembrance, so suddenly invoked, wounded Alfonso like 
a stab in a recent but still open wound, and he exclaimed, 

“ Who can have told you of it?” 

“Do you know who wrote it?” asked the unhappy woman, in 
great anguish. 

“T am sorry to say I do not, for it was undoubtedly an honest 
man, a friend who saved me from a precipice.” 

“ You are mistaken,” sighed the dying woman; “as all are who 
only see interest in an anonymous letter instead of the hatred and 
spite of an enemy.” 

“Oh no! I have it still. I always carry it over my heart as a 

rotection against woman’s feigned love and deceit. It saved me 
on making a heartless woman my companion through life, and 
the mother of my children; it saved me from being the object of 
the contemptuous pity of the sane, and of the insulting derision of 
my inferiors.” 

“ Well, it was a calumny,” exclaimed Grace Lopez, with 


energy. 

* N o, the truths in it were too clear. Do not try to exculpate 
in the hour of death a sister-in-law you loved so little in life.” 

The dying woman groaned as she carried to her lips the hand 
of her sister-in-law, which she held in hers. 

“ Listen,” continued the marquis, opening a small pocket-book, 
in which lay a folded letter. He then approached the lamp that 
burned before the picture of the Virgin of Grace, and began to 
read : 

“ An inhabitant of this town of Carmona, who has heard you 
spoken of very highly, thinks it his duty to save you from falling 
the victim to unscrupulous bad people, who, with the greatest 
hypocrisy, have laid a trap to catch you. It is repugnant to him, 
and he would not do so if the case were not so flagrant here that 
every one knows it. All the town knows that, if Don Manuel 
Sanchez, Grace Vargas’ godfather, has supported the family, edu- 
cated the girl, paid all expenses contracted during the father’s 
illness, and erected a tomb to his memory, also has paid the costs 
of the brother’s education and sent him to Madrid, he has not done 
so from Christian charity. No man would rob a blind marquis 
whose chaplain he is to pay such extravagance from Christian 
charity. 

Thus, when the mother died, Grace did not join her brother 
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as she should have done, but remained in Carmona at Don 
Manuel’s request. 

“ All this is so evident, that he who does not see it is wilfully 
blind. But even hypocrites are sometimes careless, and it so hap- 
— that the ee one day before going out, tock paper to 

ght his cigar, and then threw it away half burnt. Some one 
“wegen it up, and this piece is sent to you as proof—a paper that 
passed here from hand to hand, and that the writer of this 
letter has kept to avoid more scandal, and to send it to you, to save 
an honourable trusting man from being entangled in a trap 
so cleverly laid.” 

The marquis then unfolded a smaller piece of paper, burnt at the 
edges, on which this line was traced, which he read in a loud 
voice : 

“You are only man who has ever filled my heart. 

“Grace VaRGAS DE TOLEDO.” 


While the marquis was reading, Grace Vargas first raised her 
head and then rose to her feet, with astonishment in her eyes, and 
a face flushed with indignation, she listened intently, tremulous 
and indignant. 

When the marquis had concluded she clasped her hands, and 
exclaimed, in a husky voice: 

“ What infamy !” 

The marquis, who had hitherto not noticed her, turned towards 
her, and, on recognising her, exclaimed in his turn, with dee 
emotion and repressed indignation: “ Certainly, what infamy !” 

The dying woman, with a supreme effort, said, addressing the 
marquis: 

“ Tt was no friend, it was no honest man, who wrote that letter; a 
wicked woman wrote it out of hatred, envy, and jealousy—that 
calumnious bad letter was written by me!” 

Grace, on hearing this unexpected declaration, covered her face 
with her hands. 

“ Perhaps,” said the marquis, bitterly and contemptuously; 
“ but what do you say of her letter that confirms all?” 

“That letter,” continued the sufferer, making a heroic effort, 
“I took from the servant, who was going to post it; it was 
directed by Grace to her godfather, and contained a paragraph 
ending thus: ‘I fear to write too openly my feelings, but you 
know Alfonso is the only man I have ever loved.’ I burnt the 
letter as far as the words ‘ know is,’ which I arranged carefully 
into the words ‘ you are. Now if you can forgive me, do so, for 
God’s sake, that I may die in peace!” 

Grace threw herself, without hesitation, on her sister’s neck, 


ng, 
“T forgive you, sister! I forgive you with all my heart, the 
more so as it is not an act of generosity you require of me, but an 
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act of justice; for expiation annuls the sin, and you have 
obliterated the past fault by the noble, courageous confession you 
have just made, and by your repentance and dreadful sufferings ! 
Write to Don Manuel, and ask him to pardon me.” 

“No,” answered Grace, “he need never know it; pray to God 
alone to forgive a sin which cannot harm him, when he is igno- 
rant of it.” 

Alfonso, on knowing and being convinced of this great wrong, 
had remained motionless with surprise and indignation ; but at 
the remembrance that it had cost him the happiness of his life, and 
that his very anxiety to satisfy general opinion had exposed him 
to its censure by his hitherto inexplicable conduct, gave free vent 
to the rage and grief in his heart as he exclaimed: 

“No, no! I will not forgive. There are many miserable 
beings in chains, whose crimes bear no comparison to those of the 
writer of so unpardonable, perfidious, and shameful a letter, ar- 
ranged and plotted by baseness, cowardice, envy, calumny, and 
- cruelty. In this age of change in ideas and opinions, some people 
have tried to defend, and even find excuses for, all descriptions of 
vice and wickedness, by imputing them to the disorganisation of 
the various classes. But these very people have not ventured, in 
spite of their maudling vitiated imagination, have not dared to 
justify, the calumny contained in an anonymous letter. So vile 
is it, that the most cynical blush at it, and, compared with the 


injury done to your fellow-creature, to the premeditated wrong in- 
tended with full knowledge and impunity, the poison of the 
Borgias which only destroyed life was a kindness. Pardon! and 
whom! Her who, after consummating her infernal work, was left 
to the enjoyment of the misery she had made, and needed that 
death should come to awaken her to a —_— and useless repentance ! 


Never! there are faults that, if pardon 
itself!” 

The dying woman uttered a cry, and closed her eyes. 

“You are more cruel than she has been,” said Grace, melting 
into tears; “ to refuse to forgive the repentant is one of the most 
inhuman acts you can commit towards a fellow-sinner, and even 
worse than the one you are condemning.” 

“Tt would be more unjust,” replied Alfonso, “that such a 
crime, which in very‘shame takes refuge in mystery—mystery, 
the most vile of sin’s moc Te ns pass unpunished when 
discovered, to forgive those wretches who, under its shadow, 
carry high their cursed heads, and dare to mingle with honest 
people? Baseness! infamy! appalling words when applied to 
man’s deeds! Did there not exist,” he continued, more and more 
excited by the thoughts that tumultuously rushed upon him, “ an 
ancient law which ordered that the incendiary’s hand should be 
cut off ? Then, why has it not been ordained with greater reason 
and justice, that the wretch who, not content with reducing to 


» would degrade pardon 
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ashes the possessions of his fellow-creatures, deprives them of their 
honour and destroys their happiness, should not only have his 
hand but his arm cut off?” 

“ Your sentence is just, and I, submitting to it, pray to the 
Almighty that it may expiate the sin of the miserable creature 
who has undergone it,” said the dying woman, in a feeble voice, 
directing Alfonso to a table with a marble slab, on which lay 
something covered with a cloth. 

“ Look,” she added; “ raise the cloth.” 

Alfonso approached the table, raised the cloth, and receded with 
an exclamation of fear and horror. On that table lay an arm and 
hand, stiff, cold, and dead ! 

The cancer had penetrated and gradually severed the nerves 
and ligaments of the wretched woman’s right arm, and at last 
separated it from the body (as the arm of a skeleton) in the course 
of the previous night. It had been laid there. 

“Ts not my unhappy sister sufficiently punished?” asked the 
gentle sister of charity in her sweet voice. 

Alfonso, shocked and deeply affected, approached the bed of 
the sufferer, and said, 

“In my turn, Grace Lopez, I implore your pardon; you have 
expiated your crime, and have redeemed yourself with God and 
man!” 

The poor creature fainted from emotion as she heard these 
words. Grace hastened to call the confessor, who was in the next 
room. He came, and Grace strove to restore her sister to anima- 
tion with some strong spirit. 

After a moment she opened her eyes, and on seeing her con- 
fessor a faint smile stole over her livid face, and she exclaimed, 
almost inaudibly, 

“ Father, they have forgiven me!” 

“Tt should be so,” answered the priest. 

“ Bless me, father, now reconciled to God and man.” 

“ With all my heart, my daughter.” 

And the priest blessed her. Then raising her eyes to heaven, 
she exclaimed, 

“Blessed be divine mercy! and blessed be human mercy, its 
daughter! Blessed be God!” 

Her eyes closed, and her head fell forward on her breast. 


“Let us say the creed,” said the priest, prostrating himself 
beside Grace and Alfonso. 


On the bed lay only a corpse! 


XIX. 


May, as long as he is in the world, even as a corpse, requires 
the care and assistance of his fellow-creatures, as after death he 
needs their prayers. Should not this thought alone extinguish in 


' 
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his heart all resentment and hatred? Let us all tender the hand of 
friendship and brotherhood before the horrible spectre of suffering, 
of death in solitude and helplessness, before which even the 
bravest quail. 

The confessor left to order all the last necessaries and honours 
required for the dead. 

Grace, brought a linen cloth to cover the face of the deceased, 
which now, free from all suffering and anxiety, was softenin 
down into that austere majestic beauty so awful in the dead. She 
then immediately sent for her brother and for another sister of 
charity to assist a in performing the last offices. 

“ Grace,” exclaimed Alfonso, following her into the next room, 
and throwing himself at her feet as soon as they were alone— 
“and you, can you forgive me?” 

“To forgive there must be a feeling of resentment,” replied 
Grace; “and I can assure you I have never been angry with you. 
Love, unmixed by base and selfish feelings, causes pain but not 
anger. That you may be happy has been my daily prayer to 
Heaven, and always will be. T ae you, and the remembrance 
my heart still retains of that love will always make me feel interest 
in you.” 

The remembrance! What, Grace, do you no longer love 
me? on you not make me happy by uniting your lot to 
mine?” 

“ That can never be.” 

“Good Heavens! And why not?” 

* Because I cannot love a man in whose preference for me there 
was neither love, faith, nor esteem—a man whom a miserable 
anonymous letter sufficed to make leave me, without waiting 
to trace its source or inquire into its cause, without endeavouring 
to discover how far it was true, without deigning to let me know 
the motive, thus closing the way to all justification, and not letting 
loose, but cutting with that sharpest of all daggers, contempt, an 
intimacy which was the only ray of sunshine in my sad life. No, 
no! I repeat, the man me could do this has never loved and 


never will love, for there is in his heart a more powerful feel- 


ing than love. If an anonymous letter could extinguish your 


“ Extinguish it? Never, Grace!” 

“ Well, grant it did not extinguish it, that it only buried it 
alive, the course of conduct you followed, without even excusing 
it, showed me how easily for any trivial motive you could pass 
from love to aversion, from esteem to disdain—proved you to be 
a very different man from what I thought you when I loved 

ou. 

“You anathematised ably and forcibly that letter, but it came 
badly from your lips; it would have come better from the mouth 
of one who had despised it as such vile means of injury deserved. 


ove—— 
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Did you think the wrong so well concealed that only one person 
knew of it? Did you think your friends would be so prudent and 
selfish, that all would be silent when they saw you deceived and 
seduced by a stranger who appeared to feel more interest in you 
than they did? Perhaps you thought that he who gives good 
advice for a good purpose hides his name carefully? It is only 
necessary to pause for an instant to be convinced that a good in- 
tention, like the rays of the sun, cannot conceal its noble source 
by a crooked, tortuous path. In the mournful results caused by 
this infamous artifice, the one who believes the calumny is as 
much to blame as the one who forges it, by giving to a stranger 
who proves himself a rogue the trust he refuses the person he pre- 
tends to love! It is said that the best way to treat attacks of 
malignity is to disregard them; with how much more reason 
should this good advice be applied to this most abominable of ex- 
pedients, this lowest of stratagems? But to you this voice from 
the dark abyss of sin was stronger than that of esteem, stronger 
than the good opinion and love | deserved at your hands; thus I 
wept for you as dead, and the only feeling left for the one so 
changed was that of alienation and indifference!” 

“ But my love, Grace, is renewed.” 

“No, Alfonso—no! It is through the confession of the poor 
deceased—may God rest her soul!—that you see me again, pure 
of the sin imputed to me, but also firm in my resolve not to unite 
my lot to one I cannot love, and resolved to follow unmoved the 
path where I found consolation, peace, and a moderate but inde- 
pendent and certain happiness.” 

“That, and more, you will find with me, Grace! I am an 
honourable man, and I owe you reparation; I will give it amply.” 

“T am gratetul for it, but I will not accept it,” said Grace, 
with an almost imperceptible smile. “I hesitate before I take a 
decision, but once decided, I never vacillate. The ship that has 
found a tranquil and sure port will not put out again to sea, how- 
ever calm and splendid the night may appear. When I lost those 
deep and sweet affections of life felt by him who gives protection 
and him who receives it, that is, my mother and poor brother— 
when I found myself alone and isolated, neglected by my elder 
brother, repulsed by her who should have loved me as a sister, 
abandoned by the man I loved so truly, and who I thought loved 
me in return, I took refuge with a Father who never dies, whose 
love never neglects, never repulses, never abandons, those who 
seek Him. He received me in His arms, He consoled and com- 
forted me, He gave me strength, resignation, and hope; then my 
heart asked Him, ‘How can I repay the Lord all these benefits? 
how can I show Thee my gratitude?’ and he answered my heart, 
‘ By loving me and showing me thy love, by loving and serving 
thy helpless brothers, and me through them.’ I obeyed, and 
found that which the world had never given me—peace, content- 


. 
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ment, pleasures, and hope. And can you suppose I would say to 
Him now, deserting the place He appointed me, ‘I no longer 
need Thy protection; I only needed it for a time; I have found 
one I prefer?’” 

“So!” exclaimed Alfonso, “you refuse my love? You forsake 
me for your rude, repugnant, ungrateful sick?” 

“Yes, for their rudeness, sickness, and ingratitude have never 
wounded me.” 

“That,” said Alfonso, haughtily, wounded in his affection and 
self-love—“ that is romantic, even to folly, and ridiculous.” 

“That weak arm of malignity, called ridicule,” replied Grace, 
“only wounds self-love.” 

“ What a cold heart!” exclaimed Alfonso, in a tone of mingled 
anger and sorrow. 

“Tt was not found a cold one by my mother, my brother, or by 
the _ thing who has just died.” 

“ What you felt towards them was not love, it was compassion.” 

“ And even if it were,” replied Grace, “it would be no proof of 
a cold heart; for compassion is love, the purest, the tenderest, the 
most sacred of all love. But,” she added, going towards the 
chamber of the dead, “I am called to the side of my poor sister, 
by the duty and desire to fulfil for her the last services she requires. 

d-bye, Alfonso, in a week’s time you will be obliged to the poor 
Sister of Charity for a determination, that at this moment calls down 
your censure.” 

“ What a cruel thought, Grace! Grace; what can have made 
you form such an idea?” said Alfonso, in despair. 

“We, who while still in the world devote ourselves to God’s 
service in tending His sick, learn to understand the moral as well 
as the physical evils of suffering humanity.” 

With these words Grace entered the next room, forbidding 


Alfonso to detain her, by a gesture of grave and severe dignity. 


EPILOGUE. 


GRACE was right! A week after this scene Alfonso was saying 
to himself, as he put on his diplomatic uniform, adorned with the 
key of chamberlain, to go to the palace to thank her majesty for 
the honour she had conferred on him by so distinguished a favour: 

“There is no doubt that women have more tact and more know- 
ledge than men. From the palace you may descend with dignity 
to the hospital, but to rise from the hospital to the palace is unheard 
of; and if heard of, would give rise to the sarcastic censure of the 
world! Certainly the end of our love is romantic, not sentimental. 
The novel-writer, whose talent is to create, would not accept it, 
but it would be at once received by the painter and novel-writer of 
daily life, who undertake to represent things as they really are!” 


\ 
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THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A GOOD OLD TOWN. 
XVI. 


THE TOWN’S OLD MALIGNANT FOE OF BRANDENBURG REAPPEARS, AND IN A 
WORSE CHARACTER THAN BEFORE. 


Among those in league with Maurice of Saxony, the Lutheran 
“gues and France, was the Margrave Albert of Brandenburg. 
e was the son of that margrave who, fifty years before, 
had caused us so much suffering, and the great grandson of that 
Albert who was named the German Achilles. On this one was 
bestowed the name of the German Alcibiades. Now, whilst the 
others were attacking the emperor, the margrave turned the war 
into Franconia, menacing all who did not join the league and the 
French, but directing his threats with double force against us. 
What the freedom which he promised was to be we saw in the 
burning, plundering, and slaying all around us, caused by this 
new apostle of liberty. Vainly did his allies entreat him to adopt 
other measures. None other were suited to his nature. At the 
head of an army of twelve thousand men he drew near, with the 
intention of securing by conquest all our possessions, and two 
near-lying Franconian bishoprics, out of which to form a prin- 
cipality for himself. Then, he declared, we should see how he 
would take us by the throat, and we, the insolent hucksters, the 
pper-bags, should suffer the vengeance due to us for what our 
orefathers had dared to do against his. Even before these threats 
reached us, we had been preparing to protect ourselves by coup | 
soldiers among the Swiss and among others, and had provided a 
that was necessary for the defence of our walls. But that should 
not have been required of us had the margrave been capable of 
respecting the bond by which the princes were united. It was 
not for us to desert at once our protector the emperor, and declare 
ourselves his foes; and, although we could not conscientiously join 
the league of the princes, neither would our religion permit us to 
oppose them. e sent, therefore, an ambassador to the heads of 
the Protestant league to purchase for us neutrality at the price of 
eighty thousand florins. We received for this their voucher, but 
to it was added a request that we would join them; if not, that 
we would promise to give no assistance to their enemy the empe- 
ror. Our desire was to be completely free, and at length, havin 
raised our payment to one hundred thousand florins, we obtaine 
a single quittance, with promise of protection and safety. 
With all this, we did not rely much on our security. We knew 
too well the character of the margrave, and we knew that aun 2 
summoned to unite his army with that of Maurice of Saxony, he 
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remained where he was, carrying on a smaller war of devastation 
for his own purposes. Our burghers were called together, and 
with one voice they decided to dare everything rather than submit 
to the insulting demands which he had sent to us more than once. 
All was, therefore, prepared for a siege. The trees, buildings, 
and garden houses that were three hundred paces beyond the 
trenches which enclose the town were levelled. The men were 
mustered and appointed in companies to certain alarm-posts. The 
roofs of the towers were raised, and cannons were planted on them 
and on the walls and bastions. Four hundred and fifty tons of 
et were stored in the church of the Carthusian monastery. 
he peasants, who fled into the town for protection, were em- 
ployed in the trenches or in the service of the watch, whilst those 
who could handle an arquebusse or a carabine were formed into 
bands as soldiers, receiving their pay of half a florin weekly. 

The burning and murdering with which the margrave had 
commenced he continued, drawing nearer to us, until immediately 
around us twenty villages and cloisters were in flames. One even- 
ing they brought into his tent sixteen peasants whom they had 
made prisoners. Drawing his sword and flourishing it wildly 
around, he said he would have their heads and those of their masters, 
then gave the horrible command that they should be hanged. 
Two of the poor wretches escaped, the rest were executed. The 
next day he inquired about those prisoners, and being told that 
they had been executed according to his orders, he exclaimed, 

“ Be hanged to you, yourselves! You saw I was drunk. An- 
other time when I am so, don’t be in such haste to obey me!” 

With this he satisfied his conscience, if, indeed, it were touched 
in any degree. After that it became a saying amongst us when 
he was spending his shot furiously against our walls, “The mar- 
grave is drunk !” 

The united Protestant princes sent now as their ambassador to 
him the private secretary of Maurice of Saxony. As useless as 
former demands had been were the present ones. He declared 
that he acknowledged no superior but the King of France, in this 
expedition for the freedom and independence of Germany. That 
he had summoned the Nurembergers, as others had been sum- 
moned who were of the Protestant party, to join their league; but 
even up to that day had got no direct answer from them; that 
their town-councillors had shaken their heads when his messengers 
had named to them the King of France, their great ally. e 
a were mistaken if they thought them peacefully disposed, 

or they had long been well armed, and had declared themselves 
foes to him. As for himself, whatever he decided on, it should 
be under orders from the King of France; and so, holding by 
this semblance of acting according to the tenor of their agreement, 
the princes had no power over this insolent man, who dared them, 
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knowing as he did that they could not second their words by 
deeds at that moment. This also we knew, and prepared for every 
extremity, and soon after we decided not to send him any more 
missives or messengers, but to trust solely in ourselves and our 
weapons. 

In the mean time an ambassador, sent by their excellencies the 
town council to Charles the Fifth, returned, glad to enter with a 
whole skin his native town, but bringing no help. He could not 
gain an audience of the defeated monarch, who, sick and weak, 
and carried in a litter, was borne in the darkness of night over the 
mountains, his enemies pressing on in pursuit of him. Thus it 
was that our ambassador came up with him, and as he turned his 
steps homeward, he doubtless recalled those days when he and the 
rest of our burghers stood before the mighty man, dissembling 
their fears, feeling that with him, life or death for them rested. 

The margrave was now carrying on the siege of our town vigo- 
rously, and we as vigorously its aig But our condition be- 
came every day more serious. He had been considerably strength- 
ened by the troops of the Count of Oldenburg, whilst Nuremberg 
fought for its existence quite alone; cribbed within its walls, hope- 
less of aid from without. The united princes had words for the 
good town—but words only. Itis true they had no wish to see it 
utterly ruined by the margrave, and as the only means of pre- 
venting that, they advised us to come toa treaty with him. At 
length, after many vain attempts, and after his first demands were 
made less oppressive, we were able to do so. Hard were the terms 
after all the damage suffered in our lands; but we were glad to 
have peace on any terms. The sixth point in the compact was 
that we should pay him two hundred thousand florins, and give 
him six cannons with four hundred tons of powder. On the day 
after the signing of the treaty, he sent for these last many waggons, 
and great was his rage when he found that with them were no 
balls. They had not been mentioned in the writing, but he said, 
“ as when the horse was taken the saddle was also,” so with cannon, 
balls were always meant, and he required two thousand for each. 
The town held by what had been written; however, they gave 
him from twenty to thirty balls for each. 

The Count of Oldenburg broke up his camp immediately. The 
margrave soon followed with his whole army, causing terror to the 
Bishops of Bamberg and Wurzburg, for they were to be next 
attacked. He did not enter our city, but rode close around it, 
observing all our fortifications, and in what places they had been 
injured. Although we could still have long defended ourselves, 
the damage that we sustained was estimated at one million eight 
hundred thousand florins. Besides this, our woods were burnt 
down and our ponds and watercourses destroyed. In the following 
year, the emperor, who called the margrave and the united princes 
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the French conspirators, declared our treaty null and void, and 
restored our independence of him to what it had been before the 
war. 
When first delivered from our terrible foe, we felt as if we 
could again breathe freely. We went out to see his place of 
encampment, and were amazed at the trenches and bulwarks which 
he had formed, as if he meant never more to depart. Some of 
the poor people found there portions of their houses that had been 
pulled down, all the rest we gave to them to take away. Our 
lands were laid waste in every direction; still, by our firmness we 
had been able to retain them, and no portion of them was given 
up to the margrave. Not so well did the two bishops fare: they 
had to give him some of their lands, and pay him half a million 
of florins. Their treaties with him were also by the emperor 
declared to be null and void, so that they might hope to have it 
in their power at a future day to regain the districts ceded to him. 
Very futile was any hope of that kind soon proved to be. The 
next year we find the margrave, not serving the Protestant but 
the papal party, and, as a part of the price of his service, the 
emperor annulled his former declaration, making his treaties valid, 
and giving him all that he claimed as his rights over Bamberg, 
Wurzburg, and Nuremberg. On this the bishops, as we did, 
armed, that they might not be fallen on weaponless and unpre- 
pared. We again enlisted troops, determined to resist force by 
force. Soon were the bishoprics given up to the licence of an 
unbridled soldiery, and then came the assault on us. If, in the 
year before, any place in our lands had escaped the margrave’s 
fury, it was in this second attack set on fire, and many persons 
perished in the flames; which was piteous to hear of, and stirred 
us up to revenge. 

We delayed not till he should come before the town, but fell on 
those lands of his lying near us, and plundered and burnt his 
castles and possessions. But whilst this kind of lesser war was 
going on to the injury of his subjects and of ours, a greater was 
prepared for him in his more distant territories, by his former 
brother in arms Maurice of Saxony, aided by Duke Henry of 
Brunswick. Although the first fell in the battle which they 
fought, yet was the margrave defeated. A second and heavier 
defeat he soon after suffered at the hands of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. Yet not for some time was he routed, though again and 
again beaten. Even when things seemed to be at the last ex- 
tremity with him, he wrote to a captain of his that he hoped soon 
to have four thousand men in the stirrup, with whom he would 
teach the shavelings and the pepper-bags something they had not 
yet learned. “ Keep, then, your good fellows together, and hold 
by me, and I trust the old sun will shine for us once more right 
warm and clear, so that we may send the priestly pack and the 
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pepper-bagish rabble to the devil.” This letter fell into the hands 
of the united princes, and caused them to lay their plans so deter- 
minedly, that he was at last thoroughly routed. A prince expelled 
from home and country, he died in the prime of life. 


XVII. 


THE STORM SEEMS TO HAVE PASSED BY. THERE IS PEACE, BUT IT IS DECEITFUL. 


DARKER AND HEAVIER THAN THE TOWN HAD EVER YET SEEN IT, COMES THE 
TEMPEST OF WAR. 


WE had come out of the strife with the margrave, not with 
any discredit to our courage and steadfastness, yet it had cost us 
much, and just at the time when our efforts to aid the cause of the 
Protestants was also making heavy demands on our finances. We 
contributed a fourth part of the pay of the Protestant armies, and 
two hundred and seventy-two thousand florins monthly were re- 
quired to maintain them. The taxes were heavy that our burghers 
had to pay; but they knew how their money was spent, knew the 
necessities of the time, and trusted for something better in the 
future. Yet, though the general voice was in unison, now that 
there were hopes that the blessings of a long peace would be ours, 
one could now and then hear some murmurs of discontent. Perhaps, 
in truth, we should have saved our money had we held less firmly 
to the emperor, and been less careful of the interests of our neigh- 
bours, the two bishops, from whom, when the strife was over, we 
received small thanks. Nay, for a time, we had threats from them 
and others—from the Margrave of Anspach, cousin of the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg; from the Elector Palatine, who sought to 
get back the lands which we had gained in the Bavarian war of 
succession. The emperor, however, decided all in our favour, and 
these matters oil in empty words. Setting aside such small 
discomfitures—small in comparison with what we had undergone 
—we rejoiced heartily, the town, the burghers, their excellencies, 
in the return of peace, and soon it brought back to us all our old 
powers. In strength and beauty they unfolded, as in the finest 
period of the middle ages. Our star had reached its culminating 
point; perhaps, rather, it tended to the setting side, but it shone 
out yet once more in fulness of splendour. Art and industry 
found ready support, and the wealthy burgher was glad to show 
his generous aid of them in his house and his family. 

Our town lately presented the aspect of one on whose face care was 
too early imprinting the deep lines of age. But when we look at 
him, our father, now, we see that the lines are disappearing in the 
happiness of which he tastes after his days and nights of anxious 
thought, and hard toil, and harder fighting. Still, there is gone 
from him all youthfulness of look and of feeling. He is like a 


parent who has passed the prime of manhood, ms whose joy is in 
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the joy of his children; who says to himself, “Oh! let them be 
merry whilst they can! I know now what life is—the troubles 
that it has brought me it may bring them; let them be happy 
whilst they may, and J, too, will be happy, for even yet the future 
may have labour and sorrow in store for me; but I will not look 
to it anxiously, I will be grateful for what I have gained, under 
_ God’s good favour.” 

In this spirit I, too, look back with pleasure on the imperial 
festivities in which our town once more indulged, even before this 
fateful century ended—festivities as great on the reception of an 
emperor as those displayed for Charles V. His brother, Ferdinand, 
whose reign was not long, was his successor. After him, Maxi- 
milian II. was elected to the empire, and he, with much pomp, in 
June, 1570, made his entrance into our town, and aand with u 
for a short time. Then were there processions and dances of each 
trade in its turn, and banquets for the nobles, and exercises in arms 
and trials of shooting. Glad should we have been that this re- 
nowned monarch had lived to reign longer. In the year 1576 
his son, Rudolph II., succeeded him on the throne, and under 
him began those measures, the purpose of which was to take from 
us the religious privileges which we had gained after the Council 
of Trent. In consequence, the two combinations were formed; 
that of the Protestants, called the Union; that of the Catholics, 
the League. The whole country was divided into two hostile 
camps, and seemed only to await the call to battle. 

But the century had terminated, and a new one had come, 
bringing also a new emperor, Mathias. Him also we received in 
our town with the long-used splendour and its attendant mirth 
among all our burghers. Long used, and now seen by them for 
the last time; all the majesty of so many centuries was to be 
dashed down, never again to arise. Very short was the reign of 
Mathias, and then was seated on the throne Ferdinand II., 
whose fanaticism led to one of the most terrible wars which 
history has had to record. Soon was it raging around us, and if 
ever we had needed fortitude, now did we doubly and trebly need 
it. We might look back to the half century of rest and of well- 
being that we had had, but it would only appear to us like a 
momentary gleam in the darkness, yet a gleam that we could 
never hope to see return, as year after year rolled on and there was 
war, war, war. The Bohemians gave the signal, when the emperor, 
immediately on his accession, annihilated all the religious privileges 
that had been granted to them, and afterwards secured to them by 
Rudolph II. eir efforts to win back their freedom by force of 
arms were unavailing ; they fell before the powers of the emperor 
and the League. ‘Tilly defeated King Christian of Denmark, who 
came to the aid of the einen ; Wallenstein all the other great 


leaders on that side; and thus, at the end of ten years, the Catholic 
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party seemed completely victorious, and the emperor sent out his 
edict of restitution, by which all possessions for religious purposes 
that had ever belonged to Catholics were to be restored to them, 
though the rights of the Protestents in these had been guaranteed 
by the treaty of Passau. 

During these ten years we had suffered frightfully. First came 
the Count of Mansfeld into our neighbourhood on his return from 
Bohemia with an army of twenty thousand men, and heavy to us 
was the cost of supplying the wants of his bands greedy of plunder, 
from which they were only kept by the strictness of his discipline. 
He had left his head-quarters, but a few miles distant from us, two 
days, when they were taken poanonee of by the Duke of Bavaria 
with twenty-four thousand of his troops. Although they also were 
furnished by us with all necessary provisions, our lands suffered 
much from them. Then we, with two other towns, sent ambas- 
sadors to the duke to draw off his army, and in a short time it de- 
parted. But the marching of troops in greater or in lesser divisions 
through our borders was unceasing, and it may readily be con- 
ceived what our subjects suffered from them. With Wallenstein, 
indeed, our town council had made a treaty by which, through the 
payment of a sum of money, we were secured from the approach 
of the hordes, that for the imperial service he seemed to have called 
into existence from the dust. Certainly we then stood not in a 
hostile position to the emperor, but, on the contrary, paid what he 
levied on us—a heavy contribution to the war. Wallenstein him- 
self, with a stately retinue of seven hundred horse, paid us a visit 
of two days, and had from their excellencies such a gift as they 
bestowed on royal personages. 

Nevertheless, whilst we struggled as best we could to meet our 
difficulties, things looked gloomier and gloomier. The edict of 
restitution was published, and to the towns disposed to Pro- 
testantism their future might, in truth, look gloomy, seen as it was 
through the blinding smoke of Magdeburg fired by the ruthless 
Tilly. But whilst cowering before this darkness, we are called on 
to raise our eyes, and behold there is light, and everything around 
us has changed its aspect, and our hearts burn in our bosoms with 
a long unfelt joy! Gustavus Adolphus is on German ground, and 
Tilly, the yet unconquered, has fled before him. Unresting, 
untiring, the Swedish hero eee on through Thuringia and 
Saxony to the Rhine—on to Franconia and to Wurzburg, which 
he took by storm. Thence he sends out to the Franconian states 
a demand for their decision. Are they with him or against him? 
Neutrality he will not allow under any circumstances. Dearly had 
Bamberg suffered for its bishop’s attempt to act a double part with 
him. In October, 1631, a Swedish colonel came to Nuremberg 
and laid before our council the three following points to be 
answered: 1. Would the city, freely, sincerely, and without any 
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reservation, declare for him. 2. Would it refuse to the Leipzig 
alliance the contributions and troops that had been promised? 
3. Would what had hitherto been done for the advantage of the 
imperial generals be discontinued ? 

To all this the council and the burghers, with one mind and one 
voice, answered, Yes! Too happy were all in bringing to an end 
the policy—double it had appeared to be—which was forced upon 
us by our position with regard to the emperor, and our inclination 
towards the Protestant cause. Their excellencies instantiy sent 
two ambassadors to the king at Wurzburg to declare their adhesion 
to him. 


XVII. 


THE TOWN HAD NOW FOR MORE THAN A THOUSAND YEARS RECEIVED IMPERIAL 
AND ROYAL PERSONAGES OUT OF ALL NUMBERING; AT LAST IT RECEIVES A 
HERO-KING, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


Now was it known to all the world that we had taken our stand 
on the side to which we would for so long heave willingly given 
our entire support. Now must we, without delay, prepare to meet 
the attack which was certain to be made on us. Now were we, in 
this momentous period for our German land, to play our part as 
men by the side of a hero. Call forth, then, our town, our father, 
the strength of your youth—ay, more than that—the vigour of the 
resolved old man! 

Every defence of the walls was put in the completest order, and 
the burghers were armed and formed into regiments. Besides, we . 
had with us five thousand men, commanded by the Count of 
Solms for the King of Sweden, who took the oath to the town 
council. In the beginning of November the army of Tilly drew 
near, and he demanded from us provisions and a sum of money. 
Both were refused him. He made as if he would besiege us, but 
he had not troops enough for the undertaking, so drew off, laying 
waste all before him. Early in the next year he forced the Swedish 
General Horn to retreat beyond the Main, then our lands lay open 
to him, and we doubted not that our town itself would soon be 
attacked. But undaunted did we stand before our savage foe, 
trusting in the help of the Swedish king, and we were not de- 
ceived. His advance caused Tilly to retreat, still carrying desolation 
wherever he went. 

On the 20th of March, Gustavus Adolphus arrived, with an 
army of forty thousand men, and encamped very near us; and on the 
21st he made his solemn entrance into our town. The joy of the 
burghers is not to be told, when they beheld the Swedish hero 
within their walls. With enthusiastic shouts he was met and ac- 
companied. Their excellencies, the council, made him a present 
of two valuable silver bowls, which were finely wrought, one to 
272 
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represent the globe of the earth, the other the starry heavens. 
Besides the usual gifts of wine, fish, and corn for his army, they 
supplied it with bread, beer, and forage. 
he answer of the king to the deputation that offered the gifts 
showed this great man filled to overflowing by the spirit which had 
urged him into the wee he was treading. “I thank you heartily,” 
he began, “for the honour you have done me. But you cannot 
better honour me than standing fast in our common cause of 
evangelical truth. Oh, I pray you, let nothing turn you from 
that! No fears, no terrors, no threats, no great promises. The 
enemy will not cease to promise nor to threaten, if so you can be 
turned away from me. God, in making you rulers, has trusted to 
your charge many thousand souls, for so populous a city I have 
until now scarcely ever seen. I will not doubt that you will 
overn them, so that one day you will be able to answer for them 
fore God and Christendom. You here present are ‘all old 
patricians, and your ancestors have been for centuries renowned in 
the world; follow in their footsteps with honour, and do all as good 
patriots in this great work. Think how it might go with you and 
ours, think what may be hanging over you should God give you 
into the hands of your enemies. God, the Almighty, has shown 
you many things. True is it also that you have suffered much, and 
come out of many trials, for so it has pleased Him that you should 
learn in what you have sinned, but He has likewise protected and 
saved you. An evident providence of God it is, that you must all 
acknowledge, how He has blinded your enemy and held him back, 
that he has not mastered this city and others that seemed to be in 
his power, and yet he hardly dared to seize them. Wonderfully 
has God maintained you, as He has done me, whom He called to 
this work; for even before these latter days it seemed to me that 
I should come to Nuremberg and do for you what I have promised. 
For our common cause I have left my poor land and aie and all 
that is dear to me, leading out so many beloved heroes who have 
cast in their lot with mine for the evangelical faith, and for the 
upholding of German freedom to the best. I will do for you 
beyond what I have promised, in so far as is possible, with God’s 
favour; but at the least, all that I did promise to your ambas- 
sadors. Reflect what depends on this work, and in the name of 
God’s mercy remain firm; let not aught turn you away. God will 
not every day send you such a preacher as I am, eager, with God’s 
grace, to help you, to comfort you, to lend you every aid, ogee | 
you under the arms with all the strength and power that God wi 
grant me. You may have to bear and to suffer, yet stand fast! Do 
your part in this work, then will God, who has shown His salva- 
tion to you in a manner so wonderful, yet show you further favour, 
and your town will enlarge and flourish till your renown shall be 
spread through the whole world. Let us, then, give together 
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praise, honour, and glory to God, here in time, yonder in 
eternity.” 

These words of the high-hearted king did not fall on barren 
ground. And how teabnd our father as he heard them? Is there 
not a tear slowly falling down his cheek, now rugged with years 
and with cares? Yes, that finest fibre in his nature first made to 
vibrate by the words of John Huss is again quivering with his 
emotions. It had been stilled since then in the fears and confu- 
sions of the times, had been unfelt in the necessity to be up and 
doing, to be guided, as our town, our father thought best, by the 
dictates of the understanding. It would almost seem as if the 
great Gustavus had divined this, so far is he from making any 
appeal to the reason. His appeal is to what is infinitely higher— 
to the spirit that works with God’s in accomplishing great things 
for humanity. Stand fast in reliance on Him!—that is the sum 
and substance of all he would say; and our father will be true to 
the right, now that he has chosen it—true as the Swedish king 
himeelf How different is that aspect of his in its open clearness, 
bold and yet tender too, before this monarch, from that which 
before another we once saw him wear. When he stood in the 
cm of Charles V. he dared not to think within himself, 

is man is my friend! But to Gustavus Adolphus he looks 
filled with that thought—and justly did he judge the man. 

The next day the king departed with his army to attack Tilly, 
whom he defeated, and who died soon after of his wounds. AS 
but a few months before the Protestants seemed utterly lost, so 
now did it appear that the Imperialists were. Ferdinand had, 
however, yet one general who had not measured himself with the 
Swedish hero, and whose only ambition was to do so; this was 
Wallenstein. Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein! Had they 
not been of hostile parties, the destiny of Europe, yet to be deter- 
mined, would have been decided two centuries ago. 

In June the king returned to our city, with his army diminished 
in numbers, but accompanied by several of the Protestant princes. 
He had learned that Wallenstein had again, as it were out of no- 
thing, called up an army, which he had united to the remnant of 
Tilly’s and to that of the Elector of Bavaria. It was suspected 
that he would direct his whole force against Nuremberg, and, 
indeed, our chronicles tell that such suspicions were confirmed b 
the testimony of some Jesuits who fell into our hands. The kin 
knew that he was too weak to meet his opponent in the field, a 
by withdrawing into Franconia could have awaited reinforcements 
that would have assured him of victory; but then in the mean 
time we should have been left unprotected, and abandoned to the 
enemy. Abandon us he would not. He determined, in the face 
of that enemy, to await here his approaching generals, that he 
might guard us, and his decision he communicated to their excel- 
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lencies the town council, declaring that he would for their safety 
devote body, life, and soul, and telling them what would be re- 
quired of them and of the town. 

The whole was imparted to the burghers, who testified with 
enthusiasm that they were of one mind in gratitude to the king 
and in ardour to begin the work he should plan for them. This 
was no less than the making of new fortifications around the town, 
of a much larger circuit than the old ones, so that they would 
enclose a great army. Instantly were thousands of hands, burghers, 
peasants, and the Swedish soldiers, labouring together at the task 
of forming trenches, ramparts, bulwarks, bastions, and in ten days 
that task was completed. I pause with sorrow to reflect that, of 
this great undertaking of our ancestors, only the most meagre 
traces are now to be found, so indifferent are we to the constant 
levelling of the present time. I remember that, when I was a 
child, there was a stone near one of our gates which bore the name 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and the date of this year 1632. I never 
passed it without reading the great and glorious name. How 
much do such stones tell! It fell, and no one cared to raise it 

ain. 

_ — was the work finished, when bands of peasants, fleeing 
from the dreaded foe, announced the approach of Wallenstein with 
the united forces, with which he trusted at once to annihilate the 
King of Sweden. Great was his astonishment when he beheld, 
instead of a little encampment, ramparts, with trenches from twelve 
to eighteen feet wide, and on these ramparts, as well as on the 
towers and bastions, cannons planted. Three hundred they num- 
bered, and behind them were the thousands fearless of death, with 
whom he would have to fight. This was not a case of a sudden 
attack on an unprepared foe; and, in spite of the desire of his im- 
patient ally, the Duke of Bavaria, he refused to risk his reputation 
as a soldier in a mad attempt onthe town. He changed his plan; 
withdrew to a short distance, and formed an entrenched camp, 
fortified according to all the rules of the art of war. In this way 
he hoped to blockade us, starving us, until the king would be 
forced to come out with an inferior force and give him battle. 
The two armies remained thus opposite to one another more than 
a month, and, although almost every day there was fighting and 
skirmishing, in the search for forage by Both parties, nothing de- 
cisive was done. 

On one occasion a skirmish took place of greater importance 
than the others, and worthy of being related. Wallenstein had 
formed a storehouse at Freistiidtal, and had caused to be collected 
there an immense quantity of provisions, which were wanted im- 
mediately in his camp. The king, having learnt this, sent out a 
strong corps, either to obtain possession of the stores or to destroy 
them. The expedition was successful, and with two hundred 
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laden waggons and one thousand head of cattle, its commander 
was returning, when Wallenstein, who had received tidings of 
what had happened, despatched a strong body of troops to attack 
the convoy. Gustavus Adolphus, impelled by a secret prescience, 
himself rode out with two thousand horse. He soon fell in with 
Wallenstein’s troops, commanded by General Spar, who, conscious 
of his superiority in numbers, at once attacked the king, suffered a 
complete defeat, and was taken prisoner. In this battle the Swedish 
hero gave a proof of his personal valour. He dismounted when he 
saw the colonel of his infantry lying wounded on the ground, 

laced himself at the head of his soldiers and led them on. Wal- 
oe felt deeply the loss of his stores, yet became only more 
obstinate in his plan; and the prisoner, General Spar, assured the 
king with an oath that he would never abandon it, until he had 
either starved out the town or compelled the Swedish forces to 
retreat. 


XIX, 


WAR, WAR, WAR; BUT AFTER YEARS OF SUFFERING THE TOWN REJOICES, PEACE 
IS PROCLAIMED. 


BeroreE the end of August came the Swedish chancellor, 
Oxenstiern, General Bauner, the Dukes Bernard and William of 
Weimar, the Landgrave of Hesse, and thirty thousand men, 
horse and foot. All arrived in the neighbourhood of the town, 
and the king went forth to meet them without any hindrance on 
the part of the enemy. Wallenstein was in no way annoyed at 
our receiving such an addition to our strength, knowing, as he did, 
that his still far out-numbered ours. Knowing, also, that, although 
want and suffering were increasing in his camp, they would 
increase in the town on this addition of men to be maintained. In 
truth, we had begun to feel painfully our necessities, and the king, 
who saw the impossibility of allowing things to continue as they 
were, had waited only for this reinforcement to bring them to an 
end, by attacking the enemy in his entrenchments. And now 
took place one of the most terrible battles of this bloody war. 

With a well supported fire from the cannons, General Banner 
commenced the assault on Wallenstein’s lines, but the valiant 
Swede was early in the dayjdangerously wounded. The Imperialists 
returned the fire of their assailants, but kept solely on the defen- 
sive behind their trenches. These the king approached still 
nearer, and two days afterwards made another and more decisive 
attack. He commanded the left wing himself, Duke Bernard, of 
Weimar, the cavalry, General Torstenson the artillery. The hill 
on which were the head-quarters of Wallenstein, it was Intended 
at the first to take by storm, and for this a division of musketeers 
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was selected. Seven times did they, with stubborn valour, renew 
the attack, boldly received and boldly repulsed, until the slaughter 
became fearful, and it was a fight man to man, lasting uninter- 
ruptedly for more than five hours. Duke Bernard had, in the 
mean time, made himself master of a small elevation, but so diffi- 
cult to furnish with cannon, that it seemed useless; and in the 
evening of this murderous day, the king ordered that it should be 
abandoned. The coming on of night alone put an end to the con- 
flict. The Imperialists remained behind their lines, 
and the Swedes passed the night on the field of battle. It was 
cold, and a heavy rain fell, so that at break of day the king dis- 
covered that it was not possible to renew the assault. Both 
leaders had to lament the loss of many thousand men and several 
officers of rank. The king made a diversion in the rear of the 
enemy, but it was unsuccessful, and after due reflection he deter- 
mined to free our long harassed lands from the oppression of the 
two armies. He levelled the exterior trenches; ie those nearer 
the town for its better protection, and put within them four 
thousand four hundred men under a tried commander, General 
Knyphausen. He assured the king that he would answer with 
his life for the safety of the town. We had ourselves two thou- 
sand men that we had enlisted, besides twenty-four companies 
formed of the burghers for the service of the watch. All these 
were sufficient to defend the town, should the enemy venture to 
make an attack on it. 

Early in September the king led out his army, drums beating 
and mi ea flying, before the entrenchments of Wallenstein. But 
he kept mh behind them, and allowed the Swedes to depart. 
For some days he remained as he was; but when he found that 
the thing was real, that the king had gone away, he broke up his 
camp, set fire to all the villages around, and, without any attack 
on our town, took his road into the lands of Bamberg. e were 
saved. 

Once more had we the happiness to greet our beloved hero 
within our walls. In October he visited us unexpectedly with the 
greater part of his army, and with his chancellor, Oxenstiern. He 
departed in a few days, taking with him General Knyphausen 
and the garrison of Nuremberg. 

On the 6th of November he at last met Wallenstein on the field 
of Lutzen. Too dearly did the Swedes on that day purchase their 
triumph !—it was at the price of the life of their great king. It 
would be impossible for me to tell what were the grief and alarm 
that spread among the Protestants on the death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. With him fled the soul, the living thought, that inspired 
all their purposes and their deeds. On him were all their hopes 
and their counsels founded. We had to thank him for our very 
existence; our veneration for him had risen to enthusiasm, and in 
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so far as it was high in so far was our grief deep when the mes- 
senger scniaiaieatin death arrived among us. Even to this day 
our burghers are true to him, and he lives with honour in their 
remembrance. That we have yet no monument erected to his 
memory, must be attributed to the many storms and trials through 
which we have come since. 

The Swedes bravely continued the war, sometimes aided, some- 
times hindered by the Protestant princes, and during all the years 
of conflict we suffered fearfully. Now it was Imperialists, now it 
was Swedes who marched through our lands; at length it seemed 
as if all bearing those names who might have been worthy to be 
called men a soldiers were worn out, and that only a wretched 
rabble of human beings was left. The stern fanatic, Ferdinand IL., 
died in 1637, and was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand IIL, a 

rince of a milder and more conciliatory character. Yet the war 
fisted for twelve long years after that. The hope of peace first 
awoke in us in 1648, but not until the following year were some 
of the difliculties that lay in the way of obtaining it lessened at a 
congress held in our town. At length on the 16th of June, 1650, 
the principal articles of peace with the Swedes were agreed on, 
and on the 22nd of the same month with France. All these were 
ratified on the 16th of September, and the peace proclaimed from 
the balcony of the town council hall, and in several of the public 
places, amidst the thundering of cannon, the pealing of trumpets, 
and the beating of drums. The Te Deum was sung, a solemn 
religious service was held, and all our prisoners were set at liberty. 

The long discussions before peace could be established brought 
to Nuremberg many princes, nobles, and ambassadors from the 
towns. The commander of the Imperialists was Octavius Picco- 
lomini, Duke of Amalfi; and of the Protestants, the elector pala- 
tine, Charles Gustavus, afterwards King of Sweden. The latter. 
gave a magnificent banquet when the peace was signed. It was 
held in the great hall of the council house, which was handsomely 
decorated, and a band of musicians played in each of its four 
corners. At three o’clock the feast began by the singing of the 
Te Deum; then followed psalms and songs of praise. At table 
there were six hundred different dishes brought in, in four courses. 
After these there was a course of fruits, and after that one of all 
kinds of sugar-work. In the middle window of the hall stood a 
lion, from the mouth of which by two pipes red wine and white 
wine streamed down to the people in the street. For this there 
was such a crowd thronging below, and such a shouting arose, that 
the high personages in the hall amused themselves for a long time 
by looking out of the windows at the scramblers and shouters. 
However, the great guests above remained at table until midnight, 
when the princes and ambassadors departed, and the officers came 
in to make an end of the banquet in a right soldierly fashion. 
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Twice were the burghers led round the table to see its decorations; 
twice did the cannons thunder from the castle and the bastions 
amidst trumpeting, and fifing, and drumming. One of the generals 
shot his pistol into the air, saying that, since there was peace, it 
should never be loaded again. Then there arose such shouts from 
the people, such an exploding of fire-arms, and such a smoke of 
gunpowder, that many windows were broken and wax-lights put 
out by it. After that all went with a torchlight procession to the 
castle; the generals themselves placed the charge in the cannons 
there, and fired them off several times. Having returned to the 
council house, the soldiers before it fired off their pieces; this the 
generals returned, and then one of them, in a jesting fashion, dis- 
missed them all from the service, as peace had come and their 
services would never again be needed. 

As jokes were going, some merry fellow sent it abroad that all 
the boys in the town who would on a certain day appear before 
the Duke of Amalfi’s head-quarters on a hobby-horse should re- 
ceive from him a present. He resided at number ninety-five in 
the wine-market. Our lads did not require a second invitation, 
and on the day named the duke, to his great astonishment, beheld 
the open space before his house thronged with these extraordinary 
and rather noisy riders. He laughed heartily when he learnt the 
cause of this H has assemblage, and desired them to return in 
the same fashion in eight days. By that time there was a great 
addition to their numbers, there being nearly fifteen hundred of 
them. Each received a little silver coin, called the peace-penny. 
It was square, bearing on one side a hobby-horse, the date of the 

ce, and “In remembrance, at Nuremberg.” On the other was 
the double-headed eagle, and “ Vivat Ferdinand III, Rom. Imp. 
Vivat.” After this the duke held a great festivity, with a shoot- 
ing-match, dances, a banquet, and a play. With all this joyousness 
the horrors of war came to an end, and peace was welcomed in. 
The elector palatine, Charles Gustavus, first left us, and a month 
later Piccolomini departed. On both occasions the cannons on 
our walls thundered forth our farewell greetings. 


XX. 


IN THE EXHAUSTION AFTER WAR, THE TOWN STRIVES TO DO WHAT GOOD IT CAN. 


THE feastings and jollities being over, the guests have departed, 
and we feel, as many do after a banquet, full of sadness; it comes 
on and deepens with the dying out of light after light in the empty 
chambers. Our town, our father, the old man now, sits down 
helplessly to look back on all that has occurred, pondering on, until 


out of his regretful but honest thoughts there comes that which is 
helpful. 
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A peace-rejoicing, and for what? heasks. The end of the war. 
The war! At that word the form of Gustavus Adolphus rises 
before him in its heroic simplicity, and the full certainty of joy 
which his presence brought he contrasts with the noisy demonstra- 
tions by day and by might that have just been made. Thirty 

ears of fighting, he says to himself, and what has been the end? 
No real victory for either party. On both sides hands folded for 
very weariness of giving and receiving wounds, whilst that for 
which men fought remains as it was. Yet we have peace, he re- 
peats. Let me be grateful, if I can, and not dwell on what cannot 
now be altered. Have I in every circumstance done my part as I 
ought to have done it? ‘This is the only question for me now; 
and thus, turning his thoughts on himself, he looks back on his 
whole life. Strange it is that his great struggles and the matters 
concerning which he had ever busied himself are as nothing in it. 
Two things alone claim his thoughts, and their embodiments in his 
mind are, John Huss and Gustavus Adolphus, These things are 
the birth of truth within him under the words of the former, and 
its unfolding in deeds under the latter. He now knows that its 
consummation will be there, where the king meant when he said, 
“Yonder in eternity.” The martyr and the hero are there. 
Frankly our father acknowledges that he was not made to be 
either martyr or hero, he the trader, soldier, self-teacher ; yet for 
him also there is eternity. He yields more and more to reflection. 
Eternity! He will endeavour at least to prepare for that. 


For me, who took up the old chronicles of our town so proudly, 
I wish now that the biographia of it were done. I forgot, in 
dwelling on its early courage and its early success, that I should 
have to tell of its decline. Perhaps the first old historian to 
whom I turned was happier than I, in dying before he could 
advance his work even to his ~~ Well, I, too, may not in the 


history reach my own! But I continue; the words must be 
written. Jn our alliance with Gustavus Adolphus, and in the 
course of action attendant on it, did we for the last time mark our 
political independence. Yet, immediately after the peace of West- 
phalia, as that signed in our town was called, we did not know 
that such was the case. Some of us may have suspected that we 
were old, but we believed that we lived still, a free imperial city, 
and that we might again direct our course as would seem best to 
us. In the mean time, we said, whilst great events in the empire 
do not claim our attention, let us look at home, and put our house 
in the best order we can. This accorded with the frame of mind 
in which the peace had left us. First, then, we tried to lessen the 
number of our street beggars; they had increased to an alarming 
extent. Early in the sixteenth century, when they were much 
less numerous than they were found to be on the termination of 
this war, some measures had been taken for their repression. 
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Twice had these been repeated, but now with energy they had to 
be renewed. Those taxes paid for alms’ purposes were ordered to 
be regularly collected and regularly paid out, so that the evil, if 
not entirely cured, might at least be rid of some of its hideous 
features in public. To aid in this a school for the poor was 
founded by the efforts of one of our clergy. It belonged to the 
church of St. Sebald. We soon had imitators, and another was 
formed belonging to St. Lawrence church. A third followed, 
called the Rossler school, being founded by Catherine Rossler; 
then a fourth, the Haller school, by one of the family of that 
name; our fifth was also the offspring of the charity of a woman. 
All these foundations were indications of true patriotism going in 
the right direction. As I reflect on them, sunbeams seem bright- 
ening the war-beaten and time-eaten walls and towers of the old 
town. Alas! they are rays from its setting sun! 

Before the end of the seventeenth century one of Nuremberg’s 
most worthy citizens, her treasurer then, brought before their 
excellencies the town council for their consideration the public 
accounts, showing that the outlay of the town greatly exceeded 
its income, and proposing plans for remedying this evil. His 
advice being disregarded, he soon after laid down his office, and 
retired to his country seat, where he died in 1704. 

Under such circumstances, then, eager to be charitable, yet in 
debt, a little afraid to look at our condition in a just light, did we 
enter on a new century, the eighteenth. Happy for us that we 
had no prophet to foretel what woes it would bring to us; but they 
were woes shared by the whole empire. We are coming to a time 
when empires and states that had existed for a thousand years, 
decaying within, yet ignorant of their own decay, crumbled down 
before a storm which at first they despised-—a storm such as they 
believed they had often before withstood. In this they were mis- 
taken. None had ever before been known like it, and in the 
ravages made by it how small is the portion of suffering of our 
town! True. But that portion was all to us. Early in this 
century were we made to feel that we were no longer looked on 
with the respect that had formerly been shown us, when our 
neighbour the Margrave of Anspach, the kinsman of the house of 
Brandenburg, whom we had often compelled to humble himself to 
us, began to show his insolence to us once more. In September, 
1711, some of his hussars on the highway near Nuremberg took 
one of our most venerable town councillors prisoner, and carried 
him to Gaugenhausen. There he suffered barbarous treatment, 
and was kept confined eleven weeks. On our representations he 
was set at liberty, the margrave made responsible, and the leader 
in this heroic deed was by an imperial decree ordered to beg 
pardon of their excellencies. In a few years afterwards he deter- 
mined to give us a proof of what he held to be his forest rights. 
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He caused a great number of hares to be put alive in sacks, and 
came in the night with his hunting dogs, huntsmen, peasants, and 
four hundred soldiers into the cultivated fields around our walls. 
When day came the hares were let loose, and then began a hunt 
through thick and thin, over hedge and ditch, laying waste every 

lace for miles. Of what avail was it that for this, too, we got an 
imperial decree, fining the margrave in fifty marks of gold, and 
commanding him to make good to us all the damage he had done? 
His brutalities towards our people made it often dangerous for 
them to visit a fair in the neighbourhood to which they had 
always gone—though, in truth, not always safely, but in old times 
they had been able to defend themselves, and even to come off 
victorious over his people. ‘Those times were over. They were 
not truly the old times; but in the times when we were young we 
were soldiers, now it concerns us only to be accountants. It was 
in vain tha‘ we had turned away from this troublesome matter of 
accounts; it rust be looked into, nay, must be thoroughly investi- 

ted. 
e That the anxiety of the good friend who first pointed to our 
debts was too well grounded we soon learnt after his death. The 
deficit becoming always greater, the inequality between income 
and outlay was enormous by the middle of the eighteenth century, 
whilst the always increasing weight of taxes was bringing our 
burghers to the verge of ruin. The complications that ensued 
made a Gordian knot that it would have required the sword of an 
Alexander to unloose. Unfortunately, if an Alexander appeared, 
he only did that which drew tighter the cords that gave us pain. 
Several times were commissions appointed at Vienna, the emperor 
still claiming to be our guardian and our friend, to inquire into 
our difficulties, into the statum activum et passivum of our trea- 
sury, but all resulted in nothing satisfactory. In the mean time 
the discontent of the people was becoming very great. Pasquinades 
were hung on the place where criminals stood; they were burnt 
by the public executioners, and after that there appeared written 
in chalk on the walls of the council house, 
Up, burghers! break your yoke—true to your word; 
For and the emperor, now draw the sword ! 

But, withal, the burghers, though discontented, remained quiet, 
and it was impossible that it should come into the minds of those 
then calling themselves our patricians, to make any concessions to 
that class which they governed. To comprehend this one must 
have heard, as I have done, some of our old people relate with 
what profound respect and humble duty the oe of their 
excellencies looked up to them. Yes, since we had lost our poli- 
tical importance, we fed ourselves on our old renown. We 
listened with satisfaction to such compliments as that paid us by 
the Emperor Joseph I., when a deputation from our town offered 
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him its keys: “ You have at all times kept your house so well, that 
they must remain with you.” But our strength, our majesty, were 
gone ; our honest pride seemed changing into personal haughti- 
ness, and we were blind to the necessity of humbling ourselves to 
that which was required of us in our present circumstances. 


XXI. 


OF A VERY DIFFERENT STAMP FROM THE LAST HERO-KING, ANOTHER APPEARS IN 
GERMANY, WHO COMES RUDELY AND TYRANNOUSLY INTO CONTACT WITH THE 
TOWN. 


Tue end of the thirty years’ war was gladly hailed, yet it left 
our country with a thousand unhealed wounds; into the strife 
which called up German against German, foreigners had stepped, 
and, in the end, we Germans became foreign to one another. 
Portions of the country separated themselves from the great whole. 
In the Spanish war of succession a German prince was opposed to 
the emperor, and French and English fought their battles on 
German ground. Next was seen a new and independent power 
arising with the name of a kingdom, and Russia throws her sword 
into the scales in which the destinies of states are weighed ; poor 
were we in great men, joyfully we claimed one again as ours, and 
we stopped not to ask whether his deeds would be for our com- 
mon good, or whether they tended to undermine the little inde- 

ndence left in our country. We praised him; we boasted of 

im; we made hymns in acheneuns whilst he despised the tongue 
in which they were made, and knew nothing of the powerful in- 
tellectual influence at work to bestow on us, when nothing else was 
left us, an empire in the soul. We also were to have to do with 
this new German hero, and were destined to feel some of the blows 
that he dealt his native land. Frederic II. insisted, to our ambas- 
sador, whom we sent to him with a considerable sum of money, 
on our giving a promise to be neutral, although he well knew in 
what manner we were bound to the emperor, and dependent on 
him. This was on the breaking out of the seven years’ war. 
Before that, in 1755, a Prussian corps had come into our lands, 
and the light horse had scattered themselves around the town, so 
that it seemed to be enclosed by enemies. Our gates were shut, 
our cannons brought out, and our burghers took once more to 
their arms, that they might seem ready to defend themselves. 
However, some days after these demonstrations, our troublesome 
visitors drew off. 

Soon after followed the marching through and the pniaing 
among us of the imperial army, bringing sad remembrances, an 
being of sad omen. This continued for some time, and then just 
before the end of the war, a Prussian major-general appeared in 
the night at our gates, summoning us to surrender the town to 
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him. He was sent by Frederic with a corps of light troops to 
scour over the Franconian and Bavarian provinces, and to levy 
heavy contributions on them, or to give them up to be plundered. 
The king could not have chosen a better—I mean a fitter—man 
for this work. Two hundred years before we had answered the 
demands-of the Margrave of Brandenburg by our cannons only. 
But times had changed with the house of Brandenburg, and 
changed, too, with us, when the once powerful free city gave 
itself up to a Prussian skirmishing corps. The day after the sum- 
mons, at two o’clock in the afternoon, two battalions of infantry 
and three regiments of hussars entered the town, took possession of 
the gates, and were quartered on the burghers. Three articles of 
capitulation had been agreed on: First, that the government of 
the town should continue as it was; second, the archives, store- 
houses, and arsenals should not be disturbed; third, the deputies 
and ambassadors should receive protection, and should be safe. 
Notwithstanding the second point in this agreement, the general 
took twelve cannons and a great quantity of arms out of our 
arsenal, and levied on us a war contribution of three millions of 
florins. This was the Alexander come to tighten the Gordian 
knot of our entangled finances. With infinite trouble was this 
sum brought down to one million; and even then the thing was 
impossible, scarcely half a million could be got together. To pre- 
serve us from hostilities that must have been terrible, the assembled 
merchants of the town gave a draft for two hundred thousand 
florins in gold, on two bankers in Berlin, to be paid in June of 
the next year. With all this, when these enemies departed they 
carried off with them five of our burghers as a sort of hostages, or 
securities for the payment of our draft; happily, however, they 
were soon set at liberty. 
~ Alas, was not our father getting too old to manage his affairs? 
Before this last stroke on our finances we were aware that there 
was a great deficit, and yet their excellencies, our managers, per- 
sisted in their old system, in which everything was hidden by a 
thick veil from prying eyes—from eyes that could have seen more 
clearly than did those that guided us, nay, misguided us. I know 
not, indeed, whether anything could have been devised that would 
have saved the sinking state, and I am compelled to judge of the 
manner in which it had been directed by the result, and that was 
sad enough! Our taxes were doubled, yet our expenditure was. 
four millions more than our income, and our debt nine millions, 
Things went as long as they would go, but at last came the time 
when it seemed that they would not, or that they could not. An 
additional capitation tax and a tax on personal property were an- 
nounced. Earnest remonstrances were laid before those in autho- 
rity, but all was unavailing, and an appeal had to be made to the 
emperor by the burghers of Nuremberg; the wretched state of its 
finances was depicted, and protection and help demanded. Help 
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we needed in every way; help against our old and feeble rulers 
within, obstinate as they were by reason of their age and feeble- 
ness; help against foes without, who, unable to use the strong 
hand as they once did, attacked us by legal chicane. The elector 
alatine had caused to be sequestered those territories that had 
n ours for nearly two centuries, won by us in the Bavarian 
war. With the loss of these went a ovsildvaiie portion of our 
income. In this distress also we turned to that head to whom we 
had looked for fifteen hundred years—the emperor. A strong 
protector, at one time able to save us from oppressors less strong — 
a protector whom we feared rather than loved, feeling that he, too, 
was an oppressor. But now, in 1786, we had no other to whom 
to appeal. There must have been some among us who would be 
soon aware that in the troubled waters in which our little skiff was 
beating about a mighty vessel was also struggling. As our finance 
difficulties were approaching a fatal crisis so were those of France. 
Useless to us were commissions of inquiry from Vienna with 
princely and noble names attached to them. They declared that 
the status activi et passivi must be searched into its very core; we 
declared the same; yet all that came to light was that we had 
made our decision to permit this search too late. Can our father, 
the town, be saved from bankruptcy in his old age? Can he 
leave enough for his children to establish themselves in the world, 
and be altogether a new town in the new century that draws 
near? Dubiously we must reply to these questions as yet. But 
the present century has something to do of which we have not 
dreamed in our finance anxieties and our fear of bankruptcy. The 
French Revolution comes shaking the palaces of kings, knocking 
at the doors of beggars, and the astonished world forgets for a 
time that there is such a thing as finance. Kings | beggars 
think only of the coin in hand, and the former find rich trusty 
Jews to take care of it; the latter, perhaps, make gipsies their 
bankers, for kings and beggars equally dreaded this new thing in 
their midst—a republic; it seemed disposed to make too free with 
other men’s possessions. Germany unhesitatingly declared war 
against it, and learnt with bewilderment that bravery was of no 
avail when met by the enthusiasm of the half-naked defenders of 
the revolution; yet all should be risked rather than yield to them, 
was the open declaration of our kings and princes. One, how- 
ever, showed, when the war had lasted some years, a desire to risk 
no more than he had done, and in April, 1795, the King of Prussia 
signed at Basle a separate peace for himself. Thus was made 
known what had long been suspected, that Prussia meant to shake 
herself loose from all the bonds that had made her a member of 
the empire, that had pledged her to some duties with regard to 
the emperor. The example was contagious, and soon there was a 
complete severance of limb after limb from the great body of the 
state. 
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XXII. 


THE TOWN’S OLD MALIGNANT FOE OF BRANDENBURG REAPPEARS IN YET ANOTHER 
CHARACTER, WHILST OUR FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES TORMENT US BUT THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION IN SETTLING THOSE OF FRANCE MAY SETTLE OURS. 


PrusstA discovered that she had some affairs to settle in Fran- 
conia, and we soon learnt, to our cost, that they would concern us. 
The Margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach-Bayreuth gave up his two 
principalities in our neighbourhood, and the King of Prussia im- 
mediately took possession of them. It was made known to the 
margrave’s subjects that they had got a new master, and their 
solemn recognition of him, with promise of due obedience to him, 
was demanded. But this was not all. The old claims, three 
hundred years old, of our ancient town counts who had become 
margraves of Brandenburg were sought out and brought against 
us. Those claims we had disputed in many a bloody field, and 
had been victorious for our rights in wars and sieges; yet about 
these had we now to hear what his Majesty of Prussia could say 
through his minister, Baron Hardenberg. It is true, what he did 
say frothed over with the most fervent expression of good will to 
us and love of justice towards all men. Above all things, he 
trusted that none would suspect him of the intention of adopting a 
system of increasing his dominions by sacrificing weaker states to 
his power, or by bringing forward old and ill-grounded claims to 
lands and estates. Nevertheless, it could not be supposed that his 
majesty would resign any justly founded claims that might be 
made Hever to him; on the contrary, he would establish them 
firmly in every case according to the rights of the constitution of 
the empire. + es we were to understand these fine words we soon 
learnt. In July, 1796, their excellencies of the town council were 
informed by Sdbntione that the king had determined to take 


possession of the a of all the lands around us up to the 


gates of the town. A deputation from our council waited on the 
minister immediately, praying urgently to him to defer acting in 
the matter, as we were willing, if in any error, to make proposi- 
tions tending to peaceful submission in everything that was just ; 
but he declared that it was not in his power to alter aught in the 
commands laid on him. Our deputation returned without obtain- 
ing any satisfaction, and two days afterwards five squadrons of 
hussars and two regiments of infantry fully equipped, with cannons 
and ammunition waggons, took possession of all the places around 
us. They advanced up to our walls, and placed their outposts at 
our gates. The territories claimed in the name of Anspach had 
been in ancient times bought by our wise and cautious forefathers 


with their hard-won money, and although the margrave did after- 
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wards contend about some small matters, no impartial third party 
would have interpreted his claims as he did then, or as the King 
of Prussia and Hardenberg were interpreting them now. Hence 
it was that in an imperial decree which we obtained our rights 
were asserted, the King of Prussia was commanded to withdraw 
his troops instantly from our territories and to reinstate us in them, 
making due restitution for all the damage that we had sustained. 

This imperial decree was entirely disregarded. The occupation 
of our lands continued, and by it our revenues were lessened one 
hundred thousand florins yearly. Gmnawing its own heart, the un- 
armed and unprotected imperial city had to submit to this neigh- 
bour that had become so powerful. 

Neighbour !—he who fell among thieves found one worthy of 
that name. Shall we ever be so fortunate?—I fear not. We 
were not in the days of robber nobles, who were small thieves 
compared with the present ones. Self alone was our friend then. 
Now, in the days of the mighty robbers, the armies of empires, 
we are again without the Samaritan neighbour, whilst self is too 
weak to be of any avail as the friend that it had once been. Misfor- 
tunes come not singly, is a saying too old not to be true, and we were 
not to be exempted from proving its truth. France, no longer op- 
posed by Prussia, was the more able to direct all her forces against 
Austria both in Germany and in Italy. Jourdan’s army, pressing 
on to Franconia, drew every day nearer, levying every day heavier 
contributions, as one general after another appeared with new 
demands. At length came our turn, and we learnt how it was 
expected that we should aid those who had declared war against 
thrones and peace to cottages. We had sent a deputation to the 

neral commanding-in-chief, and had made a convention with 
en, by which we hoped to be secured from exorbitant claims. 
By our agreement we were to permit the French troops to enter 
the town, and they were to pay for what they took. Truly, at 
first, they did pay; our burghers had fifty » bevel francs in 
assignats, to make what they could of in return for provender, 
forage, and horses, taken rather than bought. But in a few days 
the mask was thrown off; we were offered no more of the worthless 
paper, and requisitions were made from which there was no 
appeal. In four instalments we were to pay four and a half 
millions of francs; the first in forty-eight hours, the other three 
from five to five days. We were to supply fifty thousand pairs of 
shoes, ten thousand pairs of boots, fifty thousand shirts and as 
many over-coats, three hundred thousand pounds of bread; five 
hundred pounds of fresh meat, twenty-five thousand pints of 
brandy, with hay, oats, and straw, in quantities proportioned to 
the rest. Impossible was it for us to give what was required of us, 
but no protestations, no entreaties on our part were listened to, 


and nineteen of our most respected burghers were taken as 
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hostages and carried away. Now were stringent measures neces- 
sary. ‘The council demanded from each burgher an exact account 
of all his possessions of every kind. Then did all, with the excep- 
tion of a few who were selfish and unpatriotic, show themselves 
filled with the feeling of devotion, each to the safety of the whole, 
that had made us great in the old time. Women were emulous 
of the men in bringing forward for their town whatever they 
could call their own. Their money was given to the last farthing, 
their silver for the table, their personal ornaments; widows and 
orphans laid their mite on the altar of their country; servin 
women and hard-handed workmen brought some long-cherish 
pledge, and laid it there too, 

In spite of all these sacrifices, we could not raise even the first 
instalment of what we were to pay. It was then that they took 
our burghers, as I have said, for hostages. Things would have 
been still more fearful for us, had not the Archduke Charles just 
at this time driven back a part of the army of Moreau, and the 

ight wing of Jourdan’s, commanded by Bernadotte, retreated to 
uremberg after having been beaten. Soon did the van of the 
Austrians appear at Our Lady’s gate, whilst the French by an 
opposite gate had departed in full flight. Joyfully did our burghers 
receive the pursuing troops, but they did not remain with us; they 
followed the enemy, and came to some hot encounters soon after. 


XXIII. 


THE TOWN, IN ITS DESPAIR, DETERMINES ON A SUICIDAL ACT; CANNOT ACCOM- 
PLISH IT; BEGINS TO THINK THE FRENCH REVOLUTION MEANS NO ILL, AND 
GLADLY ACCEPTS THE PROTECTION OF FRANCE, 


Our foes were gone. They had beaten us with many stripes, 
bruised us with heavy blows, and in our agony, to what physician 
should we turn for help and for healing? Our coffers are empty; 
we are weaponless. To whom shall we turn? Our father is dying 
—dying of a broken heart, of a wounded spirit, his honest pride 
trodden down in the dust; ay, worst of all, is dying of absolute 
want! He takes counsel of his despair. The Austrians could do 
nothing for him. He hears that Moreau’s retreating army ps 
be soon in the town, and, cowering down in shame, and fear, an 
sorrow, he falls at the feet of Prussia. Oh, our father, our town, 
I must lay down my pen to weep for thee! Why couldst thou 
not draw thy mantle over thy head and die? Alas, thou hadst an 
heir! Although he seemed destined to be heir only to thy grief 
and thy degradation, thou must struggle to obtain for him a means 
of life; protection he must have. 

Hear, then, what was done in these latter days, and forget what 
has been told of our former glorious ones. A dread of the French 
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was kept up, whilst all was so quiet in those Prussian lands, reach- 
ing to our walls that we could walk unharmed outside our gates. 
In this state of things, the council prepared two voting papers for 
our burghers. On one of them was: “Those who are of opinion 
that we should put ourselves under the protection of Prussia, sub- 
ecribe this.” On the other: “ Those ¢ are of opinion that we 
should not put ourselves under the protection of Prussia, subscribe 
this.” On the first voting there appeared two thousand and ninety- 
five for demanding the protection of Prussia, and about two 
hundred against it. It was evident that all the burghers had not 
voted. A second time the votes were taken. Then there were 
three thousand two hundred and forty-two for; four hundred and 
thirty against. After this, on the next Sunday, after public 
worship, the state of things, the great necessities of the times, were 
laid before the whole community. As in most cases, the crowd, 
ignorant of what is best, is impelled by any example given it, so 
was it in this case. It was agreed, yet still far from unanimously, 
that we should offer ourselves to Prussia. The thing was done, 
but there was no satisfaction in doing it, and none were pleased to 
resign their freedom and their immediate dependence on the 
empire. 

No doubt Hardenburg had been an active servant of his master 
in this affair; but somehow or another, it seemed that both master 
and servant had been reckoning without their host—whether that 
host were in Vienna or Paris just then let others decide. As soon 
as the will of the town was made known, a treaty was brought out 
which had been for some time lying ready, signed by the Ries of 
Prussia and their excellencies, our town council, by which we gave 
ourselves up to Prussia. Ah, ye excellencies, ye were not exempt 
from many human frailties, but never had ye before set your hands 
to anything so base as this! On the same day a battalion of 
Prussian infantry entered the town and took possession of all the 
principal posts of guard. Now we sat still and held our breath, 
thinking of our dying father, and of what would happen next. 
Something happened altogether unexpected. The king would not 
accept us. Hardenberg had to lees to the council that his 
majesty knew how to prize at its full value the treasure we had 
offered him, our submission and obedience, and no one could be 
more grateful than he was, but he could not think of accepting 
our offer. He assured us of his favour, and that at any future time 
he should be ed to gratify our wishes to the utmost of his power. 
On the day following this announcement the Prussian soldiers 
withdrew, and we were again left to ourselves. Our dying father 
rouses up 2 little, his pulse beats stronger. He repents him of the 
cowardice that had sunk him so low, and exposed him to this con- 
temptuous treatment from Prussia. He says to his kin, “If I 
cannot bequeath you the courage I once possessed, I can leave you 
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my industry. Work, work, my son, at whatever you can. We 
can take no part in these great wars. Be diligent, be laborious, 
and let us quietly await their result. I have failed in showing 
fortitude, I will now show my patience.” So, he lies down to 
wait the end as the eighteenth century is drawing to a close, and 
he hears from day to day the wonderful news of the time. 

The nineteenth century has come, bringing with it tidings of 
the defeat of the Austrians at Hohenlinden. In a few days after 
the advance guard of Augereau’s army appeared at our gates. 
Nothing better could be done than to set them wide open, and two 
battalions of chasseurs and a division of dragoons and artillery took 
possession of the town, and were quartered on the burghers. They 
were not on this occasion disarmed, but mounted guard in common 
with the French. We found, indeed, that we had to do with 
very different men and soldiers from those that France had sent 
us five years before. The strictest discipline was kept, and patrols 
in the night preserved quietness. Several battles took place in 
the wae around us, some of them so near that they could be 
witnessed from our walls. In ten days the French left us, and in 
an hour after their departure the yo tet entered the town. 
Their stay was short; they left, but the enemy were defeated, and 
the French troops whom we had had before re-entered. Three 
months did they now remain with us, and during that time we 
had less to complain of than most cities have in which troops are 

uartered, The pa in command did all in his power to make 
t 


e burden as light to us as possible, and the town council by an 


impartial gry ted the soldiers protected the poorer burghers. 


On the 18th of February, 1801, came a courier from Paris with 
the announcement of the peace of Luneville. Great was the joy. 
On the following day there was a grand parade, and it was made 
known to the soldiers. Two trumpeters rode through the town 
also ponening it. In the beginning of March the troops began 
to take their departure to their native land, and on the 30th of 
that month the last division left our town. We presented the 
general, Barbon, with a splendid charger, having the stirrups, the 
ornaments and buckles of the saddle and bridle of silver and 
silver-gilt. All our burghers added, on bidding him farewell, 
warm expressions of gratitude for the generous treatment we had 
met with at his hands. 
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XXIV. 


THE TOWN FINDS THAT THE PROTECTION OF FRANCE MEANS AN EMPEROR, AND 
SUFFERS AS OF OLD FROM IMPERIAL FAVOUR. IT RESIGNS ITSELF TO DEATH. 


PEACE once more smiled on the world, and the political horizon 
of Europe seemed cleared of the thunder-clouds that had so long 
hung over it. We, too, received some rays from the brightness of 
what appeared to be a newly-risen sun, and it kindled a glow of 
‘ome on our dying father’s face. Happy he in dying before he 

ew that those dazzling rays came but from a passing meteor! 

The hostages, carried away from our town in the time when it 
was entered by Jourdan’s army, had returned, and could relate 
many things concerning what the French meant to do for them- 
selves and for other nations, and concerning the man who was to 
accomplish those things. They increased the admiration awakened 
in us, and added to the great hopes excited by the name of the 
First Consul, Buonaparte. We sent two ambassadors to Paris. 
They were most favourably received by him, and he promised to 
them that the independence of Nuremberg should be secured and 
maintained. In August, 1802, in the conference on the settlement 
of the affairs of Germany, held at Regensburg, ours was one of the 
six cities declared to be for the future free, and that with ourselves 
should rest the powers of our own government and legislation. 
The other cities were Augsburg, Frankfort, Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Lubeck. Altogether abandoned to joy, intoxicated by it, 
were we when these tidings were brought to us. The excess of 
this feeling, on our learning that freedom and self-government 
were restored to the old town, is the best testimony that only 
distress and oppression had driven us to the idea of becoming 
subjects -of Prussia. The proclamation of their excellencies, the 
council, ran thus: “ The all-ruling providence of God has fulfilled 
the first wish of every good burgher. Our beloved town is once 
more free and independent. After all our great sufferings comes 
to us this happiness, with the many advantages attending it, not 
the least of which is exemption from all subjection in our courts 
of justice.” Our father heard these words, and, with a smile of 
satisfaction on his aged face, closed his eyes, resigning himself to 
death, as one might to sweet sleep after a long day’s toil. Some- 
thing he murmured about Luther, Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
evangelical faith, and that his son should be firm for the truth in 
the new time that had come, in the new life to which he must 
adapt himself; and with these half-uttered words on his i he 
expired. Peace to him! No monument he needs; his works on 
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every side, old and grey as they are, are his best monument. In 
them is the biographia of the old town. Looking on them from 
day to day, I as od myself, In what spirit were they first planned? 
In what spirit were changes made in them? And thus was I led 
to think of the birth, growth, and decline of this father-city. I 
survived its decline. I live in troubled times, which promise for 
it no renewal of its ancient vigour. But let me not be a prophet 
of evil, let me rather throw away the pen, and leave who will to 
write of these days when I am laid at rest. 
Nuremberg, 1805. 


Note.—How deceitful and how quickly passing were the 
gleams of peace and hope that shone at the opening of this century 
on the old walls of Nuremberg it too soon learnt! In 1805 war 
again raged in Germany. Bertiadotte, with an army of one 
hundred thousand French, passed through what was then the 
Prussian territory, close to the town, to attack the Austrians. The 
latter immediately afterwards passed near it, returning from 
Bohemia. This was the enjoyment of peace that had been pro- 
mised. But peace did come again, though, alas! of short duration. 
The peace of Presburg was signed early in 1806. France had 
conquered and attained the object at which it had aimed for 
centuries—the weakening of the power of the House of Hapsburg, 
and with it the united German Empire. Weakened, its fall was 
predetermined. It had been clear for the last two centuries that 
not within itself would the master-hand be found that could bind 
again together its sundering members; and now from without had 
come a master-hand to deal the stroke that should separate them 
beyond all possibility of reunion. A new emperor had appeared 
on the scene of the world, bearing a name never before heard in 
the annals of time, but never probably to be forgotten in its future 
annals. Buonaparte, First Consul of the French Republic, was 
transformed into the Emperor Napoleon. He, the conqueror, was 
dealing about crowns and principalities in Germany. The dukes 
of Wurtemberg and Bavaria were made kings, and Resin having 
received a hint, bestowed the principality of Anspach on Bavaria. 
Changes were drawing nearer and nearer to Nuremberg; a decisive 
moment was approaching for the old town. Of what avail to her 
would be the a a in which her burghers had rejoiced she was 
now to learn—that freedom guaranteed by the First Consul, 
Buonaparte. 

But whilst Germany looked on, astonished and sad at the fall of 
her empire of a thousand years’ standing, there occurred a circum- 
stance connected with Nuremberg, resulting in an act of tyranny 
that filled every friend of humanity with horror. There appeared 
a pamphlet, entitled “Germany in its deep Degradation.” it was 
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certainly directed more agen the Germans themselves than 
against Napoleon; nevertheless, it excited in him the greatest dis- 
satisfaction. It was published by John Philip Palm, of Nurem- 
berg. In his house in the town he was immediately arrested, 
carried first to Anspach and afterwards to Brannan, brought before 
a court-martial, al shot. He was not the author of the pamphlet; 
it had been brought to him in the way of his trade; but he 
honourably refrained from giving the name of the author, who, it 
is to be hoped, did not know in what peril his publisher was placed. 
No one could imagine now, on reading the little pamphlet, that it 
contained anything to disturb the quiet of the ruler of Europe; 
but that it : toy te disturbed him and driven him to commit 
a murder, hardly veiled by a slight form of law, shows how con- 
scious he was that his power was erected on a tottering foundation. 
Palm was shot on the 26th of August. 

Nuremberg learnt soon after what its fate was to be. The 
magistrates of the town were favoured bya despatch from Fririon, 
commissary-general of Napoleon, in which, with the utmost polite- 
ness, they were informed that it was handed over to Bavaria, to 
whose king they would be good enough to take an oath of 
allegiance and obedience. This was on the 15th of September, 
1806, and on that day the French garrison and the military of 
Nuremberg held a gala parade before the council-house, and there 
was firing of cannons to announce to all that the old Lutheran city 
had become the property of a Roman Catholic power. So it has 
remained for more than fifty years, undisturbed by its rulers on 
religious matters. 


| THE END. 
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